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PREFACE 


JL  HE  distinguished  success  that  has  attended  the 
Grammar  of  M.  de  L6vizac,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  most  celebrated  Schools  in  England,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  that  has 
hitherto  appeared ;  it  has  indeed  one  advantage,  that 
will  always  secure  it  a  preference  above  every  other:  all 
the  principles  it  contains  are  sanctioned  by  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  French  Academy,  and  by  all  the  Gramma- 
rians of  eminence,  who  for  nearly  a  century  have  la- 
f  boured  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  true  rules  of  the  French 
Language.  Another  advantage,  not  less  valuable,  is, 
that  almost  all  the  phrases  given  as  examples  or  exer- 
cises, being  drawn  from  the  Dictionary  of  the  A  cademy 
or  the  most  approved  French  writers,  the  Student  of 
this  Grammar  will  store  his  mind  with  none  but  pure 
and  correct  forms  of  speech,  and  will  not  be  liable  to 
contract  vicious  modes  of  expression,  and  imbibe  error 
while  aiming  at  instruction.  The  proprietors  have 
been  particularly  careful  with  respect  to  the  correctness 
and  simplicity  of  the  present  Edition,  which  they  have 
submitted  to  a  strict  Revision,  and  which,  on  a  com- 
parison, will  be  found  to  surpass  preceding  Editions, 
both  in  the  copiousness  of  its  remarks  and  its  general 
perspicuity. 


EXPLANATION 

07  THE  ABBREVIATION   USED   IK   THE    EXF.aCISES. 

no.     stands  for          masculine. 

f. feminine. 

pi plural. 

e.  or  sing singular. 

h  m..... h  mute. 

h  asp h  aspirated. 

pr preposition. 

art article. 

pr-art article  contracted. 

pron. pronoun. 

iijf-1 present  of  the  infinitive, 

inf-2. the  past. 

inf-3 participle  present. 

iiit-4 participle  past. 

ind-1 present  of  the  indicative. 

ind-2. imperfect 

iiul-3 preterit  definite. 

itid-4 preterit  indefinite 

ind-5 preterit  anterior. 

ind-6 pluperfect. 

ind-7 future  absolute. 

ijjd-8 future  anterior. 

cond-1  present  of  the  conditional. 

cond-2  first  conditional  past 

cond-3 second  conditional  past. 

imp imperative. 

subj-1 present  of  the  subjunctive. 

subj-2 imperfect. 

subj-3 preterit. 

subj-1 pluperfect. 

•  in  the  exercises  denotes  that  the  word  under  which  it  a 
placed,  is  not  expressed  in  French. 

—  denotes  that  the  English  word  (see  page  74)  is  spelt  alike  in 
French,  or  at  least  the  part  under  which  this  sign  is  placed. 

—  denotes  that  the  French  word  differs  from  the  English  only 
by  its  termination,  as  directed  page  75. 

Those  French  words  which  are  followed  by  the  above  signs, 
are  to  take  the  form  which  they  point  out. 

In  the  Third  part,  the  *  is  no  longer  placed  under  the  word. 
but  after  it. 

In  liiliug  the  exercises,  the  order  of  the  figures  placed  some- 
times in  the  phrases  after  the  French  words,  is  to  be  observed. 

In  the  exercises,  when  several  English  words  are  included  be- 
tween  a  parenthesis  they  must  be  translated  by  the  only  word? 
placed  under. 
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FRENCH  GENDERS; 


Or,  a  new  and  speedy  Mode  of  acquiring  a  full  Knowledge  of  theni  by  Meant 
of  a  distinct  Classification  and  comparatiTe  Scales,  being  a  most  complete 
Standard  and  necessary  .supplement  to  Trench  Grammars. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

GRAMMAR,  in  general,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly. 

To  speak — is  to  convey  our  thoughts  by  means  of  articulatefl 
sounds. 

To  write — is  to  render  those  thoughts  permanently  visible  by 
means  of  certain  Signs,  or  Characters,  called  Letters,  and  their 
number  disposed  in  order  constitutes  what  is  called  the  ALPHABET 

FRENCH  ALPHABET. 


ROMAN    LETTERS. 

ITALIC  LETTERS. 

OLD  PRO- 
NUNCIATION 

NKW  PH(i- 
NUM.1ATION. 

A^ 

A 

ah 

flh 

B  •• 

b  .. 

B  .. 

b  .. 

be* 

c  .. 

c   •» 

c  .. 

c    .. 

say    .. 

ke 

D  .. 

d   .. 

E" 

d   «  « 

day    *. 

de 

F  r 

f   .. 

F  •• 

fff-~ 

fe 

G  .. 
H.. 

E  " 

h    .« 

G  .. 

f  :: 

jay  t  •  « 

t6 

i 

• 

r 

• 

X* 

J   ~ 

J  .. 

j  - 

>*  t  •  • 

Je  + 

K  •• 

k   •  • 

K  *• 

rC    •  • 

kak    *  . 

ke 

L  - 

1    .. 

L  .. 

/    .. 

ell  .... 

le 

M-. 

m  •  • 

J/.. 

?«  .  . 

fWW    •• 

me 

N  •• 

n   .. 

N  .. 

n   «  » 

<?«7t      •  ' 

ne 

0  — 

0     

O  — 

0     — 

O     

0 

P  .. 

P   •• 

P  .. 

P   " 

/?fl//      -  . 

pe 

Q.. 

q    .. 

Q  .. 

?    " 

kit  |    .  « 

ke 

It  •  « 

r    .  . 

n  .. 

r    •  • 

heir    •  « 

re 

s  .. 

s    •  » 

x  •  • 

9     •• 

m 

se 

T  .. 

t    .. 

T  •• 

t  .. 

tay     •  • 

te 

TT 

77 

it  "4* 

"t1 

V  - 

v    «  • 

v  .. 

w  .« 

vay    »  « 

ve 

X- 

X     «  • 

jr.. 

X    «  > 

ceks    •  . 

kse 

Y  — 

y  — 

r  — 

y  — 

c  frrec— 

e  grec 

Z  - 

z    •• 

A  •  * 

^   •. 

zed     .- 

ze 

•  Here  both  the  old  pronunciation  and  the  new  are  expressed  by  English 
sonnda,  ami  in  the  new  the  letter  c  after  each  coitsmnnt  is  sounded  as  ill  the 
Kuxli'h  word  Itattrry. 

t  The  two  cousouaiita  g  aud  j  are  sounded  in  the  Alphabet  like  *  In  flfamre, 
or  3  m  uturc.  I  See  tUe  iccuud  uole, 
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THI   SOUNDS 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

The  French  ALPHABET  contains,  as  we  see  twenty- 
five  letters,  which  are  divided  into  Vowels  and  Conso- 
nants. 

A  vowel  is  the  simple  emission  of  the  voice  forming 
an  articulate  sound  by  itself. 

A  consonant,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  articulated 
without  the  assistance  of  a  vowel. 

The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  y,  which  sometimes 
has  the  sound  of  one  i,  and  sometimes  of  two. 

The  nineteen  remaining  letters,  b,  c,  d,f,  g,  h,j,  It,  /, 
in,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,  x,  s>  are  consonants. 


THE  VOWELS. 

f  The  French  language  comO 
prehends  more  distinct  simple 
sounds  than  are  here  represent- 
ed by  the  above  five  vowels, 
for,  according  as  these  are  pro- 
nounced close  or  broad,  short 
or  long,  with  the  appropriate 
accentuation,  they  furnish— few 
simple  sounds. 

JB.  ]  Add  to  these — three  other 
simple  sounds,  each  represented 
by  the  combination  of  two 
vowels,  and 

Lastly— -four  nasal  simple 
founds,  which  again,  for  want  of 
more  appropriate  signs,  are  re- 
presented by  the  coalition  of  n 
or  m  with  the  above  vowels, and 
they  complete  the  number  of 

The  vowels  are  either  long  or  short. 
The  long  vowels  require  more,  the  short  vowels  less 
time  in  pronouncing,  thus  : 


seventeen  sim- 
ple sounds. — 
See  TABLE  I. 
p.  4. 


OF    THE    FRENCH    TONGUE. 


is  long  in 


dough 
tempete  storm 


hole 
flute 


abode 

host 

flute 


and  short  in 


patte    - 
trompette 
petite  - 
hotte     - 
hutte     - 


paw 
trumpet 
little 
wicker  basket 
hut 


Besides  the  simple  there  are  also  the  compound 
sounds,  in  which  two  vowels  are  distinctly  heard  by  a 
single  emission  of  the  voice  ;  these  are  the  diphthongs. 
See  Table  III.  p.  6  and  7. 

The  sound  of  one  or  more  letters,  pronounced  with 
a  single  emission  of  the  voice,  is  called  a  syllable  ;  one 
or  more  syllables  make  a  word. 


There  are  three 
accents,  the 


In  reading,  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  \\ieeiccents 
and  cedilla,  to  the  apostrophe,  diaresis,  hyphen,  &c.  the 
two  former  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  French  language. 
acute  .  .  (')  never  placed  but  on  e, 

as  in  bonte. 
grave.  .  (v)  placed  over  a,  e,  u,  as 

in  voilu,  proces,  o«. 
circw//?)fer(A)employed  over  any  long 
vowel,  as  platie,  rh'e, 
tpitre,  apotre,  buche. 
The  cedilla  is  a  kind  of  comma  placed  under  c, 
giving  it  the  sound  of  s  before  a,  o,  u,  as  in  facade, 
jfacon,  recu. 

The  apostrophe  (')  marks  the  suppression  of  a  vowel 
before  another  vowel,  or  h  mute,  as  in  I'eglise,  Poisccm, 
Vhoinme,  sil  vient,  for  la  tgltsc,  le  oiseau,  le  Jtomme,  si 
il  lient. 

The  dicercsis  (")  is  placed  over  the  vowels  e,  i,  it,  to 
intimate  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  distinctly  from 
the  vowels  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

The  hyphen  (-)  is  particularly  used  in  connecting 
compound  words,  as  in  Belles-lettres,  tout-puissant, 
chejs-d'ceuvre,  arc-en-ciel,  &c. 

All  the  other  distinctive  marks,  as  the  comma,  semi- 
colon, colon,  period,  interrogation,  note  nf  admiration 
and  exclamation,  parenthesis,  &c.  &c.  are  the  same  in 
the  French  as  in  the  English  language. 


THE   SOUNDS 

TABLE  I. 


IXTTBJ  10  MO1T 
THE   SEVENTEEN   SIMPLE   SOUNDS   OP   THE  FREltCH  TOKGt'E. 


SOUNDS. 

: 

EXAMPLES. 

SUUNDED  AS 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

a  short  »  •  •  • 
a  fong-  •  •  •  • 

ami  •  • 
bas   •• 
tf  nir  •  . 
tie    •  • 
mo&ele 
tete  •• 
i'mtter 
ecole*  • 
cote  .  . 
vertu 
jeuue 
jewne 
sowpe 
ange 
lin    •  • 
long  »  • 
brim.  . 

friend  »• 
stockings 
to  hold  »• 
summer" 
model    •  • 
foad  .... 
to  imitate 
school    •• 
n'6     «... 
virtue    •  • 
young  •  « 
/<aw£  .... 
soup  .... 
angel    •  • 
^aa;  »•». 
/ow^  .... 
brown   -  - 

am 
a 
e 
a 
e 
e 
i 

0 

o 
(2) 
u 
(2) 
ou 
en 
en 
on 
un 

amateur 
lark 
battery 
paper 
met 
there 
timid 
scholar 
note 

shun 

soup 
encort 
length 
long 

e  

Ml)  .... 

o  short  «... 
6  long  •  •  •  • 

eu  short  •  • 
eft  long  •  » 

an  -\  ...» 

in'  M«) 

on  f  v  ' 
un  }     ...» 

(1)  Besides  these  foiir  sorts  of  e,  there  is  one  entirely  mute  at 
the  end  of  many  words,  as  in  the  above  modele,  tete,  ecole,  cote ; 
and  sometimes   in  the  beginnirg  and   middle,  aa  in  cepcndant, 
javdine,  Roquefort,  souquenille,  I'empereur,  &c. 

(2)  The  sound  of  the  French  u,  to  which  there  is  no  similar, 
nor  even  approximate  sound  in  English,  must  be  heard  from  the 
master,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that,  though  we  hare 
attempted  to  exhibit  the  French  sounds  by  English  letters,  yet 
they  can  only  be  correctly  learnt  by  hearing  them  from  the  lips  of 
a  native.     In  particular,  the  nasal  sounds  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
any  combination  of  English  letters. 

A*.  B.  The  figures  in  the  following  tables  relate  to  the  above 
seventeen  simple  sounds. 
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TABLE  II. 

COALITION  OF  LETTERS  REPRESENTING  SEVERAL  OP  TDK 
SEVENTEEN  SIMPLE  SOUNDS. 


SIMPLE    SOUNDS    REPRESENTED    BY    EXAMPLES. 

1     -- 

a  --ea  -------- 

il  gagea  

he  betted 
sharp 

j«y 

t  ttttutto  n 
*&  I 
ad 

*  -- 

tent 

fo  ! 

I';. 

aigu  .  -  •  -  - 

annce  -  ... 
^sophage  -  - 

cssopluigvis 
aid 
bay 
whale 
I  did  swim 
weak 
money 
eldest 
to  appear 
folly 
dawn 
flageolet 
author 
hammer 
gaol 
wager 
had 
lettnct 
sister 
knot 
tail 
he  plays 
August 
leg 
afflicting 
member 
to  hear 
swarm 
fear 
picture 
impolite 
symbol 
syntax 
pigeon 
shade 
fasting 
perfume 

ra!  

balcine  
je  nageois  -  - 
foible  . 
monnoie  -  -  • 
fl^^  

A  eoi  .              ,  .  « 

f  01- 

d  •  1  o  1  . 

paroitre  -  -  - 

fnliV 

I  .  .  

8  -- 
9  -• 

10  -- 

11   -- 
1«  -- 

13  -- 
14  -- 

15  -• 

1G  -- 
17  -- 

aurore 
flageolet  -  - 
outeur  -  -  - 
marteau  -  - 
geole  .... 
gagcure    -  - 
eue  f  -  -  -  - 
Jaitwe.-]-  -  - 
sa-wr  -  -  -  . 
no?wd  -  ... 
queue 
il  joue    -  -  - 

ylotit    

jamhe  -  -  -  - 
affligeant  -  - 
membre    -  - 
entendre  -  - 
essaim 
crat/tte  -  -  - 
peinture  -  - 
tmpoli   -  -  - 
symbole   -  - 
sj/ntaxe    -  - 
pigeo?i 
ombre  -  -  -  - 
j\  jcun  -  -  - 
parfuw  -  -  - 

0  -   \ 

fan.  .  ,     ..... 

LU-  -- 

eu-  ..  ceu  ------- 

eu-  -f0611  

ou-  \ 

mT\m. 

/-aim  ------- 

ln~<im  "-"-Hill 

on-  ^eon  

un-j^n  ;:::::: 

B  3 
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TABLE  III. 

DIPHTHONGS. 


COMPOUND    BOUNDS    REPRESENTED    BY    EXAMPLES. 

7     -    - 

i  .  .  >  .      <      

fiacre  -  -  -  - 

liackney-coach 

I  or  2 

a-  -\ia  i     -  -  - 

galimatias  -  - 

nonsense 

7    -  - 
4   -  - 

._     (iai    

je  deTiai  -  -  - 
amitie  -  -  -  - 
vous  riez   -  - 

I  challenged 
friends/tip 
you  lauy/i 

e  •  -1  . 
1  lez    -  -  -  - 

7    -  - 
5    -  - 

Tiai    -  -  -  - 
i  -  -  J  ie  

<?--"!  ie----- 

i  •  • 

bias 
beer 
heaven 
1  purified 

biere     -  -  -  - 

je  purifiois  ••  • 

violon  •  -  -  - 
niiauler   -  -  - 

violin 
to  mew 

8  or  9 

o  -  -  J  iau  -  -  -  - 

7    -  - 
10    -  - 

i  -  -  |  . 

reliure-  -  -  - 

binding 

u  -  -  J  !U 

7    -  - 

i  -  -  )  .         C     -  - 

relieur  -  -  -  - 

bookbinder 

11  or  12 

CM     -  J  16U       (      -   - 

mi'ewx  -  -  -  - 

better 

7    -  - 
13    -  - 

lu  I  i  iou   

chiourme    -  - 

(  crew  of  a 
i     galley 

7    -  - 

i  -  -  ^  ian    -  -  -  - 

viande  -  -  -  - 

meat 

H    -  - 

an  -  J  ien    -  -  -  - 

audience  -  -  - 

audience 

7    -  - 
15    -  - 

!„"  1  1  ie»  — 

chretien  -  -  - 

Christian 

7  -  - 

16    -  - 

'"•lion    --.- 
on  -  J 

passion    

passion 

8    -  - 
2  -  - 

/  oi  -  -      -  - 

r  ioi  

*    •.•  (_oie    -  -  -  - 

wood 
box 
liver 

holte    -  -  -  - 

moeUe  -  -  -  - 

marrow 

8    -  - 

voisin  -  -  -  - 

neighbour 

6    -  - 

e'-  -(.eoi    -  -  -  - 

nageoire  -  -  - 

J* 

8    -  - 

0  '  -  \  oin    

besoin  -  -  -  - 

want 

15    -  - 

m   -  S 

10    -  - 

u  -  -  ) 

CT 

cloud 

1    -  - 

a  -  -  S 

n 

JO    -  - 

u  -  -  ;  ue    -  -  -  - 

je  remwat  -  -  - 
cternwer  -  -  - 

I  moved 
to  sneeze 

4    -  - 

i  .  -~\  ue  

denwe    -  -  -  - 

ttript 

(  tIC".1     

* 

cloud 
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TABLE  III. 

DIPHTHONGS    CONTINUED. 


SIMPLE    SOUNDS    REPRESENTED    BY    EXAMPLES. 

]0-- 
5  -- 

10   -- 

7   -- 

10   -- 
8  -- 

10  -  - 
11   -- 

10  -- 

12  -- 

10   -- 
.14  -- 

10   -- 
15  -- 

10   -- 
16  -- 

13  -  - 

1  -- 

13  -- 

4  -- 
t 

13  -- 
5  -  - 

13   -- 
7   -- 

13   -- 
11    -- 

13  -- 
12  -- 

13  -- 
14  -- 

13  -  - 
15   -- 

n  -  - 

16   -  - 

meiiiiet  
il  suuit  -  -  -  - 

bMtsson  -  -  -  - 
paraplutV  -  -  - 

impdtwositd  - 

minuet 
he  perspired 

bush 
umbrella 

impetuosity 
glimmering 

majestic 

shade 
influence 

June 
ht  us  kill 

wheel-work 

to  untie 
frustrated 
cheerful  yirl 
I  played 

to  whip 
I  untied 

cart  grease 
hearing 

scavenger 

knotty 

praise 
Rouen,  a  city 

baboon 
let  us  play 

u-   \\n  ------ 
i    -    )  uie  -  -  -  -  - 

"  '  1  uo  . 

o-J 

CM-  }ueu~ 

majestweux  - 

nuance  -  -  -  - 
inf]?/ence  -  -  - 

e&-  JU6U 

M  '  1  uin  - 

in-  JUl 

on-  JU( 
ou~    1  oua 

ro?iage  -  -  -  -  - 

(idno««r  -  -  -  - 
d(jouc  -  -  -  - 
fille  eiijouee  - 
je  jouai  -  -  -  - 

fowetter 
je  denowois  -  - 

cam  bouts  -  -  - 

a  -  >°l 

ouce  -  -  -  - 
ouai   -  -  -  - 

c  -  i  ouoi  -  -  -  - 

t  -  \  ouie  -  -  -  - 

»»:>OUeu.... 

»»;>soucu-  — 

ow  -    i  ouan 
an  -    \  ouen  -  -  -  - 

?:}««  
s:  !-»"-— 

bowcwr  -  -  -  - 

r.ouewx  -  -  -  - 

Iwurtnpe  -  -  -  - 
llowen  -  -  -  - 

babouin  
jowons 

THE    SOUNDS 

OBSERVATIONS 

Upon  the  two  first  Tables. 

Amt  an,  do  not  take  the  nasal  sound  when  morn  are 
doubled,  as  in  constamment,  annce.  Am  is  not  nasal 
at  the  end  of  some  foreign  names,  as  Abram,  Roboamy 
&c. ;  except  Adam,  which  has  the  nasal  sound. 

Em  and  en  are  articulated  as  in  the  English  words 
hem  and  men: 

1.  In  words  taken  from  foreign  languages;  as  Je- 
rusalem, item,  hymen,  pollen,  solen,  amen,  &c.  and  also 
in    lemme,   gcmme,    decempirat,    decemvirs,    ttrenner, 
cnnemi,  moyennant,  penne,  pennage,  and  in  the  second 
syllable  of  the  compound  word  empenne. 

2.  In  some  persons, and  tenses  of  the  verbs    tenir, 
venir,  prendre,  and  their  compounds,  as  que  je  vienne, 
que  tu  soutiennes,  qu'il  comprennc,  &c.  in  the  pronouns 
feminine,  la  mienne,  la  tienne,  les  siennes,  in  many  other 
words,  as  antienne,  magicienne,  Vienne,  en  AutricJie,  &c. 

3.  In  many  nouns  and  persons  of  verbs  ending  in 
ene,  erne,  as  in  arene,  ebene,  je  me  promtne,  il  egrtne,  il 
seme,  where  however  the  e  is  somewhat  more  open. 

But  em  in  femme,  and  en  in  enorgueillir,  ennoblir  and 
ennui,  must  be  pronounced  as  if  spelt  with  a,  famine, 
anofgueillir,  annoblir,  &c.  and  len  in  the  second  syllable 
of  Eo-len-nel  and  derivatives  has  only  the  sound  of  la. 

Aen  has  the  sound  of  the  French  nasal  an  in  Caen,  a 
town  in  Normandy. 

And  aon  has  the  same  sound  in  Laon,  another  town 
in  France,  in  faon  a  fawn,  and  in  paon  a  peacock  ;  but 
these  letters  have  the  sound  of  on  in  taon  an  oxfly. 

A  in  the  monosyllable  en,  both  when  a  preposition 
and  when  a  pronoun,  in  on,  mon,  ton,  son  pronouns,  and 
in  bon,  bien,  and  rien  ceases  to  be  nasal  when  these 
words  are  immediately  followed  by  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute, 
as  en  Italie,  on  en  aura,  mon  ami,  c'est  un  bo-n  hutnme, 
on  a  bien  essay e,je  suis  bien-aise  qii'il  n'ait  rien  oublie. 
But  en  and  on  remain  nasal,  when  placed  after  the  verbs 
to  which  they  belong  ;  as  donnez-en  a  votre  sasur. 
A-t-on  essaye  ?  va-t-cn  ait  logis. 
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Im  and  in  are  not  nasal, 

1.  In  the  word  interim,  and  in  proper  names  taken 
from  foreign  languages,  as  Sclim,  Ephrdim,  Ibrahim, 
However  the  nasal  sound  is  preserved  in  Benjamin, 
Joachim,  seraphin,  cherubin. 

2.  In  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words,  when  m 
or  n  is  followed  by  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute,  as  inanime, 
inimaginable,  unanimite,  &c. 

3.  Whenever  m  or  n  is  doubled,  as  immoler,  immer- 
sion, innover,  inne,  innocent,  though  in  this  latter  word 
only  one  n  is  sounded. 

Un  has  the  sound  of  u  close  in  unet  unitime,  unanime 
and  of  eun  in  Jeune  homme,  when  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  an  7t  mute,  as  un  homme., 
nn  esprit,  ducun  ami,  commun  accord. 

Urn  is  pronounced  omm  in  some  words  adopted  from 
the  Latin,  as  centumvirs,  album,  quinquennium,  lada- 
num,  laudanum,  geranium. 

U  after  the  consonants  q  and  g  is  generally  silent,  as 
in  quatre,  guerre,  &c.  See  those  letters,  p.  21  and  27. 

OF  THE  Y. 

This  letter,  when  alone,  or  when  preceded,  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  as  simple  i,  ex- 
cept in  pays,  paysan,  paysage  and  even  abbaye  which 
are  pronounced  pe-is,  pe-isan,  pe-isage,  abe-ie.  Y  be- 
tween two  vowels  is  pronounced  ii,  and  when  preceded 
by  a,  it  gives  to  this  letter  the  sound  of  ai,  and  when  by 
o  or  ut  it  gives  to  them  the  sound  of  the  dipthongs  oi 
or  ui.  The  vowel  which  follows  the  y  is  pronounced  like 
one  of  the  diphthongs  ia,  ie,  &c.  for  which  reason  we 
have  deferred  speaking  of  the  y  till  after  the  diphthongs. 

Ab-ba-ye 

a-bo-yer 

ap-pu-yer 

ba-la-yer 

b6-ga-yer 

era-yon 

cro-ya-ble 

6-cu-yer 

il  ef-ira-ya 


abbey 

nous  d-ga-yons 

we  enliven 

to  bark 

es-su-yer 

to  wipe 

to  support 

mo-yen 

means 

to  sweep 

net-to-yer 

to  clean 

to  stammer 

je  pa-yois 

I  was  paying 

pencil 

je  ra-ye-rois 

I  mould  erase 

credible 

ro-yau-me 

kingdom 

enquire 

jpo-ya-ge 

voyage 

he  frightened 

vo-ya-geur 

traveller 

10                                                     THE  SOUNDS 

EXERCISES 

ON  MONOSYLLABLES,  OR  WORDS  OF  ONE  SYLLABLE. 

Gras 

/«' 

il  rend 

he  retwni 

ma 

my 

il  sent 

he  smells,  feels 

ta 

thy 

je  vends 

I  sell 

sa 

his,  her,  its 

ie 

I 

la 

the,  her,  it 

me 

me 

las 

tired 

ne 

not 

pas 

step 

te 

thee 

un  plat 

a  dish 

ce 

this,  that 

bac 

ferry-boat 

se 

himself,  fyc. 

sac 

sac,  bag 

le 

the,  him,  it 

arc 
pare 

arch,  bow 
park 

de 

of 

ftrarJf/Kofdoth 

bal 

ball 

n6 

born 

cap 

cape 

mais 

but 

car 

for 

mes 

my,  pi. 

par 
part 

by,  through 
share 

tes 

SC3 

thy,  pi. 
Aw,  her,  its,  pi. 

art 

art 

les 

the,  them 

char 

chariot 

prd 

meadow 

dard 

dart 

prfes 

near 

lard 

bacon 

pret 

ready 

tard 

late 

ver 

worm 

quand 

when 

vers 

towards,Qr  tei-st 

rang 

rank 

vert 

green 

blanc 

white 

il  perd 

he  loses 

sans 

without 

il  sert 

he  serves 

dans 

in 

cerf 

stag 

gland 

acorn 

serf 

bondman 

pan 

skirt  of  a  coat 

peur 

fear 

cran 

notch 

il  meurt 

he  dies 

plant 

plantation 

pleurs 

tears 

plan 

plan 

leur 

their 

ilanc 

flank 

sel 

salt 

grand 

great 

tel 

such 

en 

in 

quel 

which 

il  fend 

he  splits 

fee 

dry 

gens 

people 

bee 

beak 

lent 

slow 

chef 

chief 

main 

hand 

bref 

short 

il  ment 

he  lies 

ueuf 

new,  or  nine 

il  pend 

he  hangs 

Est 

East 

il  prend 

he  takes 

virigt 

twenty 

ceint 

girt 

criu 

horse-hair 

cinq 

Jive 

I'm 

flax 

sain 
sein 

wholesome 
bosom 

brin 
pain 

sprig 
bread 

saint 

holy 

pin 

pine 

seing 

signature 

vin 

wine 
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f" 

front 

forehead 

son 

rond 

round 

fried 

blond 

light  (hair) 

lily 
taken 

pont 
long 

bridge 
long 

price 

fond 

bottom 

laugh 

ils  font 

they  do 

rice 

jonc 

rush 

neither,  nor 

non 

no 

nest 

gond 

hinge 

L  did 

nom 
plomb 

name 
lead 

put 

nu 

naked 

folds 
thread 

du 

il  diit 

of  the,  sing.  m. 
he  owed 

vile 

bru 

daughter-in-law 

lively 

brut 

rough 

fool 

il  but 

he  drank 

toon 

cru 

raw 

shut  up 

ii  crut 

he  believed 

our 

je  fus 

I  was 

your 
big 

jus 
lu 

juice 
read 

too  natch 

il  lut 

he  read 

trot 

plus 

more 

hook 

tu 

thou 

gold 

vu 

seen 

edge 

flux 

flux 

strong 

glu 

bird-lime 

wrong 

due 

duke 

I  go  out 

sue 

juice 

f*te 

sur 

upon 

port 

mur 

wall 

he  bitet 

nul 

no,  non* 

theft 

bout 

end 

shock 

j°»g 

yoke 

rock 

nous 

we,  us 

block 

vous 

you 

exchange 

clou 

nail 

dowry 

cou 

neck 

one,  people,  they 

coup 

blow,  stroke 

good 

trou 

hole 

bound 

mou 

soft 

thy 

tout 

all 

his,  her,  itt 

toiix 

cough 

they  are 

pou 

louse 

my 

cour 

yard 

9\f* 

il  pleut 

it  rains 

of  which,  >&c. 

peu 

little,  few 

therefore 

H  vcut 

he  is  wilting 

THE   SOUND! 


ON  DISSYLABLES, 

OR  WORDS  OF  TWO  SYLLABLES. 


A-bus 

abuse 

,cl€»ment 

clement 

a-chat 

purchase 

jcli-niat 

climate 

ac-teur 

actor 

jcloi-son 

partition 

ft.ge 

age 

co-hue 

throny 

a-me 

soul 

com-mun 

common 

aii-neau 

riny 

corn-pas 

compasset 

ar-deur 

ardour 

com-te 

earl 

ar-gent 

money 

con-g<J 

holiday 

as-tre 

star 

con-te 

tale 

au-cun 

none 

co-quin 

royuc 

a-veu 

confession 

cor-deau 

line 

a-vi» 

advice 

c6-t6 

side 

an-tre 

other 

oou-ple 

couple 

bal-con 

balcony 

cou-reur 

runner 

ban-que 

bank 

cous-sin 

cushion 

bar-que 

a  bark 

cou-veot 

convent 

ba-teau 

boat 

crfc-me 

cream 

ba-ton 

stick 

cri-me 

crime 

beau-td 

beauty 

crot-te 

dirt 

bfc-gue 

stammerer 

crou-te 

crust 

be-te 

beast 

da-me 

lady 

beur-re 

butter 

dan-seur 

dancer 

bi-ble 

bible 

d6-bit 

sale 

bla-me 

blame 

de-bout 

erect 

bori-heur 

happiness 

de-mi 

half 

bon-t£ 

goodness 

dd-pot 

deposit 

bos-quet 

grove 

d6-sert 

wilderness 

boii-quet 

nosegay 

des-sert 

dessert 

bour-geon 

bud 

dis-cours 

speech 

bour-ru 

surly 

dou-leur 

pain 

bras-seur 

brewer 

6-cu 

crown 

bri-gand 

robber 

en-clin 

inclined 

brus-que 

abrupt 

en-fant 

child 

bru-te 

brute 

6-poux 

spouse 

buf-fet 

cupboard 

es-poir 

hope 

bu-reau 

office 

e-tain 

pewter 

bus-te 

bust 

Stre 

being 

ca-deau 

present 

ex-cl;3 

excess 

ca-fe 

coffee 

festin 

feast 

ca-hot 

jolt 

fe-te 

festival 

ca-non 

cannon 

fi-lou 

pickpoeliet 

ca-ve 

cellar 

fla-con 

decanter 

cau-sa 

cause 

flam-beau 

flambeau 

cer-cle 

circle 

flu-te 

flute 

ci-seau 

chisel 

fo-ret 

forest 

ci-seaux 

scissoi  s 

fou-dre 

thunderbolt 
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ant 

men-hie 

furniture 

knave 

mon-de 

world 

fury 

mons-tre 

monster 

cheerfulness 

rr.ou-le 

mould 

boy 

mou-lin 

mill 

cake 

ni-gaud 

silly  fellow 

turf 

nou-veau 

new 

son-in-law 

ceu-vre 

work 

gender 

on-guent 

ointment 

leg  of  mutton 

or-dre 

order 

piece,  of  ice 

ou-bli 

oblivion 

luncheon 

pa-rent 

relation 

drop 

par-rain 

godfather 

favour 

pa-te 

dough 

grumbler 

pa-te 

pie 

catmeal 

pat-te 

paw 

little 

p£-che 

fishing,  peach 

war 

po-che 

sin 

mouth  of  a  beast 

;;e-cheur 

fisherman 

guide 

pd-cl)eur 

sinner 

hatred', 

pei-ne 

trouble 

tunburning 
market-  hall 

pein-tre 
pb-re 

painter 
father 

harp 

peu-ple 

people 

haste 

peu-reux 

fearful 

height 

pio-te 

pint 

chance 

plu-me 

feather 

beech 

por-trait 

picture 

man 

pour-pre 

purple 

honour 

priu-ce 

prince. 

sltaine 

pru-nrau 

prune 

horror 

ra-goiit 

ragout 

landlord 

rule 

human               \ 

rb-gne 

reign 

impiout 

m-ue 

queen 

judge 

ren-te 

annuitij 

dai/ 

re-ve 

dream 

milky 

ri-re 

laughiny 

footman 

rou-te 

road 

theft 

rn-se 

trick 

breadth 

sa-bre 

sabre 

liquor 

sa-lut 

salute 

dwelling 

sa-tin 

satin 

length 

sau-ce 

sauce 

marble 

pau-teur 

hi  tn  bier 

tradesman 

s<!-jour 

residence 

husband 

r.i-gtial 

signal 

mother 

si-gne 

sign 

C 
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Bom-hre 

dark 

to-me 

volume 

sou-bait 

wish 

tou-pie 

top 

eou-pe 

soup 

tour-neur 

turner 

&0tt-ris 

smile 

trai-neau 

sledge 

eu-cre 

sugar 

tro-ne 

throne 

eus-pect 

suspicious 

trou-peau 

floch 

ta-cbe  ' 

spot 

veu-ve 

widow 

ta-che 

task 

vi-gne 

vine 

tam-bour 

drum 

zfe-le 

zeal 

torn-beau 

grave 

z6-le 

zealout 

WORDS  OF  THREE  SYLLABLES. 

A-bi-me 

abyss 

bra-vou-re 

valour 

a-brt:-g6 

abridgment 

breu-va-ge 

drink 

a-bri-cot 
ab-so-lu 

apricot 
absolute 

bro-de-rie 
brou-et-te 

embroidery 
wheelbarrow 

ab-sur-de 

absurd 

bru-lu-re 

burning 

ac-tri-ce 

actress 

brus-que-ment 

bluntly 

af-fai-re 

businesi 

ca-de-nas 

padlock 

nm-pou-le 

blister 

cam-pa-gne 

country 

ap-p£-tit 

appetite 

ca-ce-me 

lent 

(Upre-t6 

asperity 

car-ros-se 

coach 

a-rai-gnde 

spider 

cein-tu-re 

girdle 

ar-moi-re 

cabinet 

ce-pen-dant 

however 

ar-tis-te 

artist 

cham-pi-gnon 

mushroom 

as-si-du 

assiduous 

cha-pe-lier 

hatter 

a-tro-ce 

atrocious 

cha-pel-le 

chapel 

au-ber-ge 

inn 

cha-pi-tre 

chapter 

a-voi-ne 

oats 

char-la-tan 

quack 

aus-tfe-re 

austere 

char-ret-te 

cart 

ba-bio-Ie 

bawble 

cha-ti-ment 

chastisement 

bas-ses-se 

baseness 

chau-de-ment 

warmly 

ba-ti-ment 

building 

chau-die-re 

copper 

bS-le-ment 

bleating 

chauf-fa-ge 

fuel 

ber-ge-re 

shepherdess 

chaus-su-re 

shoes,  stockings 

bfe-ti-se 

st-upidity 

ci-vib-re 

hand-barrow 

bien-fai-sant 

benevolent 

cla-ve-cin 

harpsichord 

bien-s6-ant 

becoming 

clo-a-que 

sewer 

bien-ve-nu 

welcome 

co-li-que 

colic 

blan-ch;Vtre 

whitish 

col-16-ge 

college 

bles-su-re 

wound 

col-li-ne 

hill 

boi-ee-rie 

wainscot 

co-lon-ne 

column 

bor-du-re 

edging 

co-lo-ris 

colouring 

bou-lan-ger     \ 

baker 

co-m6-die 

comedy 

bou-ta-de 

whim 

co-me'-dien 

comedian 

bou-ti-que 

shop 

com-mer-jant 

merchant 

Lras-se-rie 

brewhous* 

com-pa-gnie 

company 
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com-pa-gnon 

companion 

es-pfe-ce 

kind 

con-dui-te 

behaviour 

es-qais-se 

sketch 

con-que-rnnt 

conqiieror 

es-tra-gon 

strayon 

con-qu^-te 

conquest 

6-tei-gnoir 

extinguisher 

cons-tam-meut 

constantly 

£-tour-cii 

thought  le.t* 

con-ti-gu 

contiguous 

c-ve-clie 

bishoprick 

cor-don-nier 

siionnaker 

e-veil-le 

awake 

co-ri-a-ce 

touyli 

ex-ces-sif 

immoderate 

air-ni-chou 

yirkin 

ex-em-ple 

example 

cou-chet-te 

couch 

fa-bu-leux 

fabulous 

cou-ron-ne 

croivn 

fa-fa-de 

front 

cou-te-las 

fu-Ven-ce 

delft-ware 

cou-te-lier 

cut  wi- 

f'a-ri-neux 

mealy 

cou-tn-re 

se  am 

fa-rou-che 

fierce 

cra-moi-si 

cri:ns»<i 

fi-!as-se 

flax 

cr6-du-lu 

credulous 

fleu-ris-te 

fiorisi 

cri-t?-qne 

critic 

Ibi-bles-ae 

weakness 

cru-au-uS 

cruelty 

fo-ia-tre 

playful 

cui-si-ne 

kitchen. 

fon-droy-ant 

thundering 

cul-bu-te 

tumble 

four-bis-seur 

#word~cutier 

co-re-dent 

tooth  pick 

four-ru-re 

fur 

de-com-bres 

rubbish 

fram-boi-se      v 

raspberry 

de-go(i-tant 

disyusting 

fri-su-re 

curling 

dc-jeu-ner 

breakfast 

frois-su-re 

bruising 

de-meu-re 

abode 

gi-ro-fle 

cloves 

d6s-hon-ii«ur 

dishonour 

go-be-let 

goblet 

des-po-te 

despot 

gou-lu-ment 

greedily 

dis-ci-ple 

pupil 

gu^-ri-son 

cure 

dis-gra-ce 

disgrace 

gui-mau-ve 

marsh-mallow 

dro-guis-te 

druggist 

ha-lei-ne 

breath 

droi-tu-re 

vpriy/iiness 

'  har-di-ment 

boldly    ' 

^-cha-faud 

scaffold 

'  ha-ri-cot 

French  bean 

6-chel-le 

ladder 

hor-lo-ge 

clock 

6-ciie-veau 

tkein 

hor-ri-blc 

horrid 

^^;u-me 

frolli 

ho-tes-se 

landlady 

e«n-pe-rcur 

emperor 

i-gno-rant 

ignorant 

em-pla-tre 

plaster 

im-men-se 

immense 

eni-plet-te 

purchase 

im-pu-iji 

unpunished 

en-clu-me 

anvil 

in-cen-die 

cojijl<iy  ration 

en-ga-geaut 

tngayiilg 

in-con-nu 

unknown 

e:i-ne-mi 

enemy 

iii-g<5-nu 

ingenuous 

eti-sei-gne 

siyn 

in-hu-main 

inhuman 

6-pa-gneul 

spaniel 

in-sec-  te 

insect 

6-pi-ce 

spice 

ius-truc-tif 

instructive 

i-pi-cier 

grocer 

i-voi-re 

ivory 

t-pou-se 

wife 

i-vro-gne 

drunkard 

es-ca-liei: 

stair-cast 

ja-quet-te 

jacket 

ea-pa-ce 

space 

jour-ria-lier 

journeyman 

c2 
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lai-tife-re 

milk-woman 

p  u  is-san-ce 

power 

lan-gou-reux 

languishing 

que-rel-le 

quarrel 

len-til-le 

lentil 

ra-piS«re 

rapier 

li-ma-fon 

snail 

ra-tik-re 

rat-trap 

ma-ga-sin 

warehouse 

r^-col-te 

crop 

mal-a-droit 

awkward 

r£-ser-v6 

reserved 

ma-noeu-TTe 

labourer 

res-sour-ce 

resource 

mar-mi-ton 

scullion 

re-trai-te 

retirement 

mas-cu-lin 

masculine 

rfi-ve-rie 

meditation 

m^-con-tent 

discontented 

rou-gea-tre 

reddish 

m^-moi-re 

memory 

rus-ti-que 

rural 

m£-na-ger 

"thrifty 

scan-da-leux 

scandalous 

men-sou-ge 

falsehood 

scru-pu-!eux 

scrupulous 

m6-pri-se 

mistake 

se-an-ce 

sitting 

m£-tho-de 

method 

ser-ru-re 

lock 

mo-des-tie 

modesty 

sif-fle-ment 

whistling 

mon-ta-gnard 

highlander 

sim-ple-ment 

plainly 

mou-tar-de 
mur-mn-re 

mustard 
murmur 

so-bri-quet 
so-len-nel 

nick  name 
solemn 

na-tu-rel 

natural 

son-net-te 

little  bell 

nan-fra-ge 
n£-an-moms 

shipwreck 
nevertheless 

so-no-re 
sou-cou-pe 

sonoroiu 
saucer 

no-bles-se 

nobility 

soup-pon-neux 

suspicious  . 

noi-ra-tre 

blackish 

spec-ta-cle 

sight 

o-bli-geant 

obliging 

splen-di-de 

splendid 

om-bra-ge 

shade 

suc-ces-seur 

successor 

op-pro-bre 

disgrace 

su-pr6-me 

supreme 

o-ra-geux 

stormy 

symp-to-rr.'e 

symptom 

«r-ffe-vre 

goldsmith 

tein-tu-re 

dying 

or-phe-lin 

orphan 

ten-dres-se 

tenderness 

pa-moi-son 

fainting-fit 

t^-n^-breux 

dark 

pari-tou-fle 
pa-pe-tier 

slipper 
stationer 

the-a-tre 
Uie-ib-re 

theatre 
tea-pot 

pa-ra-sol 

umbrella 

toi-let-te 

toilet 

pa-ren-te 

kinswoman 

tour-ne-vis 

screwdriver 

pa-rois-se 

parish 

tou-te-fois 

neverthelest 

pas-sa-ble 

tolerable 

tri-che-rie 

cheat 

pois-sar-de 

fishwoman 

tri-om-phe 

triumph 

poi-tri-ne 

breast 

trom-pet;te 

trumpet 

por-tife-re 

coach  door 

tu-mul-te 

tumult 

pos-tu-re 

posture 

va-can-ces 

holidays 

po-ta-jro 

porridge 

ver-get-te 

brush 

pous-sife-re 

dust 

ver-mis-seau 

sinail  worm 

pr^-tex-te 

pretence 

viotoi-re 

victory 

prin-ces-se 

princess 

vi-gou-reux 

Tigorout 

pro-mes-se 

promise 

vil-la-geois 

countryman 

pro-tec-teur 

protector 

voi-tu-re 

••arriagt 

fu-^-ril 

childish 

z€-phyr 

zephyrvs 
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JB,  b,  this  letter  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 


Bal 

Ba-bel 
ba-bil 
bn-bouiti 


ball 
Babel 
prating 
baboon 


bo-bi-ue 
bar-ba-ris-me 
bi-bJi-o-the-que 
bur-les-que 


bobbin 
barbarism 
library 
burlesque 


B  is  always  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  words,  as 
ab-di-quer,  sub-re-nir,  ob-vi-er  ;  and  at  the  end  of  pro- 
per names,  as  Job,  Caleb,  Moab ;  also  in  the  words 
radoub,  the  refitting  of  a  ship,  rumb,  point  of  the  com- 
pass ;  but  it  is  never  sounded  in  plomb,  lead. 

When  double,  as  in  abbe,  abbot ;  rabbin,  rabbin  ; 
sabbat,  sabbath ;  and  their  derivatives,  only  one  of 
these  letters  is  sounded ;  however,  in  Abbeville  and 
abbatial  the  sound  of  the  double  b  is  distinctly  heard. 


C,  c,  has  the  sound  of 


C  sounded  as  k. 
Cal-cul  calculation 

ca-co-pho-nie      cacophony 

I  <•        •  1  T        '        » 

clc-n-cal 

Cra-co-vie 

co-que-15-cot 

crr.-co-di-le 

cri.s-tal 

cu-cur-bi-te 


clerical 

Cracow 

wild-poppy 

crocodile 

crystal 

cucurbits 


or  English  c  in  cart,  before 
a,  o,  w,  /,  n,  r,  bul 
of 

s,  or  c  in  cedar,  cider,  cymbal, 
before  e,  i,  and  ij. 

C  sounded  as  s. 
this 

blindness 
cetaceous 

cer-ceau 

Cir-c6 

ci-li-ce 

cy-ni-que 

cy-prfes 


ce-ci 
ce-ci-t6 


hoop 
Circe 
hair-cloth 
cynic 

cypress 

C  is  not  sounded  in  the  middle  of  words  before,  q,  ca 
co*  cu,  cl,  cr,  as  socque,  acqucrir,  accaller,  acdirnatcr, 
<icclanrtitio?i,  eccomp&ri  acontrcr,  accridifer,  eccli 
ttqiie,  which  are  pronounced  so-qne,  a-qnirir,  a-cftL'tr, 
&.c.  except,  however,  in  the  words  pec-cable,  pec-cant, 

c  " 
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pec-cadille,  pec-cati,  sac-cholatique,  in  which  the 
sound  of  the  double  c  is  distinctly  heard.  It  has  the 
sound  of  k  before  ce  and  ci,  as  in  suc-ch,  ac-cident 
vac-cine,  Sac.  and  takes  the  sound  of  s  before  a,  ot  u, 
when  there  is  a  cedilla  under  it,  as  in  facade,  facon,  recu 

C  is  sounded  as  g  hard  in  second,  and  its  derivatives, 
and  by  many  in  Claude,  and  Reine-Clau.de,  and  evec 
by  some,  but  improperly,  in  secret. 

C,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  usually  pronounced  k,  at 
in  cognac,  lac  (a  lake),  avec,  bee,  pic,  syndic,  roc,Jroc. 
estoc,  due,  aqueduc,  agaric,  arc,  zinc,  &c.  and  in  th<: 
singular  of  eehec  ;  but  it  is  not  sounded  in  croc,  ac-noc. 
arc-boutant,  bane,  broc,  clerc,  marc  iTargcnt,  eric,  r?to- 
mac,  Jlanc,  jonc,  lacs  (toils),  tabac,  tronc,  tehees,  noi 
in  done  beiore  a  consonant ;  but 

It  is  always  sounded  in  croc-en-janibe,  franc  etourdi, 
du  blanc  au  noir,  and  in  both  syllables  of  mic-mac, 
tric-trac,  crie-erac,  ric-a-ric,  and  pore-epic. 

In  words  ending  in  ct,  both  consonants  are  generally 
sounded,  as  in  tact,  contact,  intact,  exact,  inexatt, 
abject,  correct,  direct^,  infect,  strict,  succinct ;  Lu 
neither  of  them  in  aspect,  suspect,  circonspect,  ami\t. 
instinct,  distinct ;  and  only  c  in  respect)  though  both 
letters  are  always  heard  in  suspccte,  circonspecte,  res- 
pecte,  distincte ;  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  other 
similar  words,  as  recteur,  recteur,  scchideiir,  redafteur, 
humecter,  irtjectsr,  dactyle,  ductile,  tactiquc,  &c. 

one,  which  is  most  general,  like 

,  j     )          sh  in  she,  shake  ; 

has  two  sounds,  <  ,,       .,  ,••  ,  , 

1  the  other,    which  very  rarely  oc- 
curs, is  that  of  A-  in  dumera. 


Examples  of  sh. 


Chat 

che-val 

cher-cher 

chi-clie 

ar-chi-tec-te 


home 
to  teek 


chitect 


\  ar-chi-tra-ve      !  architrave 
Ichou-e'-te          j  screech-owl 
ichu-te  !./.:/// 

chu-cho-ter         j  to  whisper 
chy-le,  &c.  &c.  t  chyle 
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and  in  many  propel-  names,  as  Achil/e,  Joachim,  Cfi£- 
rulrin,  ZacJtee,  &.C. 


Examples  of  ch  as  k. 

A-chab 

Cham 

Za-cha-rie 

Cal-chaa 

A-cl.;e-lo-iis 

Cha-na-an 

Ma-chi-a-vel 

Bacchus 

An-ti-o-chus 

Cl-,i-o 

Mi-chel-aii-ge 

Cha-rou 

A-chaie 

Cho-vfe-be 

PuJ-che-rie 

Ci-vi-ta-Vec- 

A-na-char-sis 

Chos-ro-bs 

Ti-cho-Bra-h6 

chia 

a-na-cho-re-te 

Chal-tla-'i-que 

Dyr-ra-chi-um 

Zu-rich 

ar-chan-go 

Chal-dte 

c'aJ-ro-man-cie 

£-cho 

Ar-chau-gel 

cha-os 

chceur 

scho-lio    . 

ar-ch£-ty-pe 

clic'-li-doi-ne 

cho-ris-te 

cha-li-bfi 

ar-chon-tes 

Cher-so-nd-se 

or-ches-tra 

chon-dril-Ie 

ar-chi-c-pis- 

chi-li-ar-que 

i-cho-reux 

chi-ra-gre 

co-pal 

chal-co-gra- 

cho-rb-ge 

ar-cha-is-me 

chaJ-ce-cloi-rie 

phie 

Na-bu-cho-do- 

eu-cha-ris-tie 

ca-td-cliu-mfe-ne 

no-sor 

Examples  of  cht  as  fr. 

U-Trecht          }are  pronounced  5  Utfek           I^Sf"'  S°Undin 
Maes-tricht     3         •                  CMastrik       > 

C7i  takes  the  sound  of  hard  g  in  drachme,  and 

origin  in  rermicelle  and  violoiicelle,  c,  without  //,  takes 
the  sound  of  the  English  sh. 

Ch  has  uniformly  the  sound  of  Jf,  in  all  words  where 
it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  as  Christ,  chrctieu,  Chlo- 
ris,  chrotiiqitc,  isochrone,  chronometre,  Arachnt,  ic/i- 
nenmon,  technique,  &c. 

D,  d,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

D6-da-le  labyrinth      II  Dry-a-do  Drynd 

do-du  plump  dro-ma-dai-re       dromedary 

din-don  turkey  \\  do-di-ca-toi-re       dedicatory 

D  is  always  sounded   in  the  middle  of  words,  as 

adject  if,  adverhe.,  admirable. 

It  is  likewise  heard  at  the  end  of  proper  names,  as  in 
David,  Obed,  Gad,  Alfred,  Sic.  and  in  some  other 
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words,  as  Cid,  Sud,  Sund,  Talmud,  ephod,  lamed.  At 
the  end  of  many  words  before  a  vowel,  or  7i  mute,  d 
takes  the  sound  of  /,  as,  quand  il  viendra  ;  n  /  grand 
homme;  vend-il?  &c.  however  it  is  never  sounded  in 
bond,  gond,Jond,  nid,  nceud,  muid,  and  pied;  except 
in  de  Jbnd-en-comble,  de  pied-en-cap,  tenirpied-a-boule, 
avoir  un  pied-a-terre,  where  it  is  sounded  as  t. 

D  is  sounded  double  in  some  few  words  derived  from 
the  Latin,  as  in  ad-dition,  ad-ducteur,  red-dition. 





F,  f,  is  sounded  like  the  same  letter  in  English. 
Example. 


Far-fa-det 
fau-fi-ler 
fet-fa 
fan-fa-ron 


hobgoblin 

to  baste  (in  saving) 

edict  of  the 

boaster 


fe-hrl-fu-ge 
fruc-ti  fi-er 
H-fre 
for-fait 


febrifuge 
to  fructify 


crime 


The  final  f  is  sounded  in  all  words  ending  in  if, 
which  amount  to  nearly  260,  mostly  adjectives,  and  in 
raf,  bnf,  brief,  chef,  fef,  nef,  nerf,  grief,  serf,  re- 
lief, mechef,  Azof,  lof,  tof,  titf,  ouf,  pouf,  ceuf,  veitf, 
bceuf,  and  neuf  (new)  ;  but  not  in  clef,  cerf,  tteuf, 
chef-d'oeuvre,  ceuf  frais,  nor  in  the  plural  of  nerf,  ceitf, 
baettf,  and  neuf  (new).  In  neiif  (nine)?  when  alone, 
or  when  it  terminates  the  sentence,  f  is  distinctly 
sounded,  but  it  takes  the  sound  of  v  before  a  vowel, 
and  is  silent  before  a  consonant. 

When  it  is  doubled,  only  one  of  these  letters  is 
sounded ;  however,  in  some  few  words,  as  effusion,  nf~ 
fadir,  c [fraction,  it  seems  more  proper  to  sound  both. 

. 

C  before  a.  o,  */,  the  hard  sound  of  g  in  the 
G   &  has  <          English  word  go, 

y  and  before  e,  i,  y,  the  soft  sound  of  s  in 
C         pleasure. 


BUT 
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Examples  of  g  hard. 

Gan-grfe-ne 

gangrene 

gut-tu-ral 

guttural 

Gro-nin-gue 

gai 

Groiiingen 
cheerful 

gom-me 
gla-ce 

yum 
looking-glass 

go-gue-nard 

jolter 

(jor-go-ne 

Gorgon 

Geai 

ge-or-gi-ques 

gen-re 

gd-mir 


Examples  of  g  soft. 

L'e-ne-ral 

gens 

gin-gem-bre 

gym-ni-qu.' 


gender 
to  groan 


general 
people 
(jiiujer 
gymnastic 


G  final  has  the  hard  sound  in  joitg,  and  in  proper 
names,  as  A  gag,  Doeg,  but  it  takes  the  sound  of  A,-  in 
rang,  sang,  and  long  masculine  before  a  vowel ;  and 
also  in  bourg.  It  is  silent  in  faubourg,  Luxembourg* 
&c.  and  in  Bourg-Pdbbe9  Bourgrfa-lteine,  &c. ;  and 
likewise  in  sang-sue,  de  sang-froid,  sang-de-dragon,  in 
rang,  fta»gi  long,  before  a  consonant,  and  a'nvays  in 
doigt,  legs,  poing,  zieux-oing,  Uareng,  ctang,  seittg, 
and  -cing-f. 

Bonrg-mestre  is  pronounced  bourgue-tnedre,  and  by ' 
some  persons   it  is  now,   and  not  improperly,   written 
in  this  latter  manner. 

Gn  forms  a  distinct  syllable  in  the  inflections  of  the 
verb  ar-gu-cr ;  is  strongly  sounded  in  digue,  snraigue, 
cigitc,  ambigHt,  contigtie^  exigue,  and  besaigue  ;  has  a 
mixed  sound  with  fhe  following  i  in  aignilk,  aigutttade, 
ftignilltntncr,  a'/guiser,  and  derivatives,  and  in  the  pro- 
per names,  d'Aiguillort,  de  Guise,  le  Guide.  But  the 
it  in  the  inflections  of  more  than  forty  verbs  ending  in, 
ffitcr,  and  in  many  other  words,  where  it  stands  before 
e  and  i,  being  intended  only  to  give  g  the  hard  sound, 
is  entirely  silent,  as  in  bague,  legue,figue,  dogae,  j'oit- 
gite,  fugue,  ongitcnt,  lauguc,  longue,  nargite,  rergue, 
inorgne,  distingue,  gut,  gui,  gucrir,  gninder,  guise,  lan- 
guir,  guiiigtielte,  6cc. 

Gna  takes  the  mixt  sound  of  the  diphthong  goua  in 
somv  tVw  words,  as  lingual,  paras^nante^  Guadeloupe, 
Guadalquivir,  Guatimala,  Guaslalla, 
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When  g  is  doubled,  only  one  is  sounded,  except 
before  e  and  i,  then  the  first  g  retains  the  hard,  and 
the  second  adopts  the  soft  sound,  as  in  sug-gerer, 
sug-gestion. 

G  before  h,  and  before  several  consonants  in  the 
middle  of  words,  retains  its  hard  sound,  as  in  Berghen, 
Enghien,  eglise,  cni-gme,  segment,  amygdales.  Before 
I  there  are  two  exceptions,  in  the  words,  imbroglio  and 
de  Sroglio,  where  it  is  sounded  liquid,  as  in  seraglio, 
and  these  words  are  generally  pronounced  as  if  written 
imbroiUe,  de  Broille. 

Tone  hard,  as  in  the  English  word 

r*    i,  j    J          ignorant, 

(jrn  has  two  sounds  <      j  .1°  r     • -,       •    ..     i 

}  and  the  other  liquid,  as  in  the  last 

(.          syllable  of  onion. 
Examples  of  the  hard  sound. 


Giii-de 

gna-pha-li-um 

ag-na-ti-que 

rc^-ni-cofe 

Gtio-me 

gnos-ti-que 

cog-na-ti-que 

mag-ii6-sie 

gno-mi-de 

ag-nat 

ag-nns 

stag-nant 

gno-mi-que 

ag-na-ti-on 

ig-r.£e 

stag-na-ti-f 

gno-nion 

cog-nat 

ig-ni-cole 

di-ag-nos-ti 

gno-mo-ni-que 

cog-na-ti-on 

ig-ni-ti-on 

mai.r-nat 

G  is  silent  in  signet,  and  Regnard,  a  French  writer 
of  comedies,  pronounced  sinett  Renard. 

H,  h,  when  aspirated,  is  sounded  with  a  strong  gut- 
tural impulse,  and  when  mute,  it  has  no  power  but  thai 
of  showing  etymology. 


II  u  aspirated  in 

II  it  mute  tn 

'Habler 

to  romance 

ha-bit 

ccat 

'ha-che 

axe 

her-be 

grass 

'ha-i'r 

to  hate 

hen-re 

hour 

'har-pe 

harp 

heu-reux 

itappy 

'hunt 

hiyk 

i:t'-ro-'i-i»e^ 

1/rrumc 

'he-ros* 

hero 

he-ro-i-que* 

heroic 

TO-rSs-aori 

hedye-hog 

hc-ro-Ys-ine* 

heroism 

'hitleus 

hideous  • 

his-toi-re 

history 

lion-te 

shame 

hi-ver 

wvi'cr 

'hur-ler 

to  liowl 

hor-renr 

horror 

and  about  1GO  more  words. 

and  about  13.3  other  cases. 

All  generally  noted  in  my  dictionary  and  others. 
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*  Observe,  that  /*  is  aspirated  in  'htros,  but  not  in 
its  derivatives. 

H  is  never  aspirated  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  except 
when  that  word  is  the  compound  of  another  beginning 
with  an  h  aspirated,  as  in  s'aheurter,  dehaler,  dehanche, 
dtJi/irnacJier,  enharnachcr,  s'enhardir^  del  tors. 

N.  B.  Though  there  is  no  aspirated  h  before  onze, 
onzieme,  and  out,  we  pronounce  and  write  more  gene- 
rally le  onze,  le  onzieme,  than  Tonze^  I'onzieme,  and  say 
always  le  oui  et  le  nan  without  elision,  and  final  s  in 
mes,  tes,  ses^  nos,  TOS,  leurs,  ces*  and  les,  is  never 
sounded  when  placed  before  any  of  these  words,  as  tons 
vos  oui  et  vos  non ;  sur  les  onze  heures,  and  even  before 
iui£  in  sur  les  une  Jienre. 

For  what  concenis  h  placed  after  c  or  g,  see  the 
remarks  on  those  two  letters,  p.  18  and  22. 

H,  after  r  or  t,  is  always  silent,  as  rhtteur,  Rhone* 
rhubarbe,  the*  Thomas,  thym. 


«/,  J,  has  constantly  the  sound  of  z  in  azure,  or  £  in 
pleasure. 

Example, 


Fus 

gravy 

jou-jou. 

toy 

a-mais 

never 

ju-ju-he 

jujube 

o-vi-al 

jovial 

jeu-nt's-se 

youth 

K,  k,  has  always  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the  English 


\vord  king. 


This  letter  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  French  alphabet,  as  it  is  found  only  in  some  few 
words  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  as 

Kan-gu-rou    I  hnnf/nroo       II  ki-os-que        I  Turkish  pavilion 
ker-mcs          |  cochineal       \\  ky-ri-ol-le       |  tedious  enumeration 


THE   SOUNDS 


/•first,  is  precisely  the  same  as 

\          I  in  the  English  words 

JL,  /,  has  two  sounds,  the  <^          lily,  law,  &c. 

/  second,  resembles  that  of  ill 

v.         in  brilliant. 

i  ,  j    i\r  [^ 

Example  of  the  First.         #            ^ 

La-t£-ral 

lateral              I!  li-las                    lilac 

]£-#is-!a-t.eur 

legislator           I  lo-cal                    local 

U-bel-le 

libel                  11  lu-ni-so-lai-re     lunisolar 

Example  of  the  Second. 

Bail               lease 

cail-lou-ta-ge 

pebble-work 

som-meil      sleep 

mer-veil-leux 

wonderful 

ceil                 eye 

oe:!-la-de 

glance 

£-cu-reuil      squirrel 

Guil-lau-me 

William 

or-gU'/il*       pride 

jr-gueil-leux* 

proud 

fe-Moml        [fennel 

gri-bouil-let-te 

scramble 

tail-le           \sltupe 

^a-zouii-le-inent 

warbling 

tail-la            lie  did  cut 

bar-bouil-la-ge 

scrawl 

tail-le            cut 

cha-mail-lis   . 

squabble 

taii-lis            copse 

>-reil-le 

ear 

tail-Ions         lee  us  nit 

pe-ril 

danger 

tail-ieur         tailor 

oe-ril-leux 

dangerous 

ta'1-Iu-re       hind  of  embroidery 

oil-le 

olio 

Neuil-ly        Neul-ly 

iai-bro-glio 

intricacy 

As  the  pronounciation  of  this  letter  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  observe  that  the  final  syllables,  a//,  eilt 
a??7,  euili  neil^  and  oiiil,  are  always  liquid  ;  so  are  in  any 
situation  aill,  eill,  ceill^  eiiill,  ueitl,  and  oui/l9  follower!  by 
a  vowel,  as  is  seen  in  the  list  of  examples  just  given. 

*  There  is  a  perceptible  difference  between  the 
vowel  sound  of  the  second  syllable  of  orgueil  and 
orgueilleitx ;  the  former  is  pronounced  like  cdl,  and 
latter  like  the  second  syllable  of  svnvme'il. 

L  final,  preceded  simply  by  i,  is  liquid  in  some  few 
words,  of  which  the  following  is  nearly  a  list ;  uvril) 
habit,  Brcsil,  cil,  g/v7,  grtsil,  peril,  and  gentil,  when 
before  a  vowel,  though  in  some  even  of  these  the  /  is 
occasionally  dropped  in  familiar  conversation;  in  other 
' 
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words  of  this  termination,  the  /  is  usually  suppressed  as 
in  fosil,  outil,  clienil,  &c.  pronounced  fusi,  outi,  cheni, 

In  jils  a  son,  or  sons,  the  /  is  mute  ;  but  in  Jil,  Jils, 
thread,  threads,  it  is  always  heard,  but  is  not  liquid. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  poll,  pronounced  poet,  the 
hair  of  an  animal,  and  to  il  the  personal  pronoun  ;  in 
the  plural  of  this  latter  ils  the  /  is  sometimes  rejected 
and  sometimes  pronounced,  though  the  first  mode  is 
preferable. 

Observe  that  Milhaut,  Pardalhac,  and  Sully,  proper 
names,  are  pronounced  liquid,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished rule,  and  that  the  two  latter  are  nearly  the  only 
known  instances  of  an  /  or  II  sounded  liquid,  without 
being  immediately  preceded  by  the  vowel  ?'. 

///,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  is  generally  liquid,  there 
being  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  but  those  words  which 
begin  immediately  by  ill,  as  iJi'ega/,  illmniiier,  &c.  and 
the  following,  distiller,  instiller,  osciller,  fcinliller, 
titiller,  racille r,  fritlllai re,  intbecille,  inille,  tranquille, 
wit!)  their  derivatives  and  inflections  when  verbs,  and 
ville  with  its  compounds,  as  also  Achille,  campan'tUe, 
ctidinllf,  fibrille,  Gille,  inaxillaire,  pupUle,  la  Sihulle, 
and  sllle. 

In  most  of  these  exceptions  //  are  both  sounded,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  words,  in  which  these  letters  are 
preceded  by  other  vowels,  as  alltgorie,  allusion,  appcl- 
latif,  appellation,  belligerent,  beliiqueur,  collation  tie 
~:-e.y,tft>/licit/e,  malleole,  veileitc,  collusion,  constella- 
tion, constelle,  ebullition,  Gallican,  Gallicisuie,  intellect, 
&c.  malleable,  medullaire,  palliatif,  pelliculet,  {qni^o/ler, 
Iie'fenisme,  and  in  proper  names,  as  Apollvn,  Bellcme, 
Dolabella,  Pallas,  Sylla,  &c. 

M,  m,  corresponds  in  sound  with  the  same  letter  in 


English.                           EXAMPLES 

rjnr-me-la-de 

marmalade 

mo  raie 

mummy 

mar-mot-te 

marmot 

mo-ment 

moment 

rn-ble 

memorable 

Mus-sul-man 

Musulma* 

mir-mi-don 

myrmidon 

nuir-mu-re 

murmur 

mi-mi-que 

mimic 

niys-tc-rc 

mystery 

THE    SOUNDS 


M,  though  usually  sounded  in  the  middle  of  words 
before  n,  as  amnistiey  culomnie,  kymne,  inxomnit'., 
somnambule,  autumnal,  is  yet  mute  in  damner  and  its 
derivatives,  and  in  the  substantive  automne. 

When  double,  only  one  of  these  letters  is  usually 
sounded,  except,  1st,  in  proper  names,  as,  Em-manud  ; 
2dly,  in  words  beginning  with  imm,  as  im-mortel. 

In  words  in  which  em  is  follov/ed  by  rrc,  as  emmen- 
dtar,  it  is  pronounced  like  an,  with  the  nasal  sound. 

When  this  letter  is  final,  see  tables  first  and  second 
(p.  4  and  5),  and  the  accompanying  observations  (p.  8 
and  9),  where  we  necessarily,  in  part,  discussed  the 
nature  of  this  letter. 


N,  n,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

EXAMPLES. 
A-na-rcas 
Ne-nu-far 

ira-ti-o-nal  national 

nominal 


non-tie 
non-obs-tant 
Ni-ni-ve 
rioc-tur-ne 


Nineteh 

tio-^ni-nal  nominal  noc-tur-ne        nocturnal 

no-fia-g6-nai-re     a  man  of  ninety  nym-phe  nymph 

When  n  follows  the  letter  g,  see  gn  (p.  22). 

N  is  often  nasal,  see  TABLE  I.  (p.  4),  aid  TABLE  II. 
(p,  5),  and  our  observations  (p.  8  and  9). 

N  takes  the  sound  of  s  in  monsieur,  pronounqed 
mos  -fsicu. 

N  after  e  before  t  final  in  the  third  person  plural  jof 
airy  French  verb  is  constantly  silent,  anJlhe  e  is  mute, 
as  Us  conscntent  au  marclic,  Us  aimolcnt  a  rirc,  Ms 
Inrcnt  un  chvpitrc ;  here  die  final  t  is  only  sounded 
before  a  vowel. 

When  TO  is  doubled,  one  only  is  generally  pronounced, 
except  in  an-ncxe,  an-nal,  an-uucl,  an-notation,  an~ 
nn/iV)  in-n6y  in-nove,  in-nor-ation,  and  a  few  other  cases. 

/J,  p,  is  sounded  as  in  English. 
EXAMPLES. 


Pa-^/il-lon 
pe-pin 
pied-  plat 
jrrin-ci-|)e 
jjro-pos 

butterfly 
pippin 
mean  fellow 
•>;>le 
discourse 

pou  ••• 
po-pu-lai-re 
pour-pre 
pur-pn-rin 
py-ra-ini-de 

doll 
popular 
purple 
purplish 
pyramid 
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P  followed  by  h  has  the  sound  of  j,  as  philosoplie, 
pkosphore,  physique. 

P  preserves  its  sound  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in 
adapter,  adopter,  copter,  captieux,  baptismal,  aptitude, 
exception,  exemption,  inepte,  contempteur,  gypse,  Sep~ 
tembre,  Septuagcsimc,  corruption,  rupture,  aphides, 
rapsodies,  symptbme. 

But  it  is  not  heard  in  bapteme,  baptiser,  baptistaire, 
Bapti&te,  clteptel,  exempt,  exempter,  sculpter,  sculp- 
ieur,  sculpture,  Je  romps,  il  corromp,  sept,  septiem^ 
temps,  et  printcmps,  nor  in  prompt,  pronipte,  and  its 
derivatives. 

Final  p  is  always  sounded  in  Alep>  cap,  Gap,  jalap 
and  julep,  it  is  also  heard  in  trop>  beaucoup,  when 
before  a  vowel,  but  never  in  cJiamp,  camp,  drup,  hup, 
sirop,  and  galop. 

In  laps,  relaps,  and  rapt,  both  the  final  consonants 
ate  pronounced,  but  neither  in  ceps  de  vigne. 

When  p  is  doubled,  only  one  is  generally  sounded; 
however,  in  such  words  as  lippitude,  hippocentaure, 
hippirpotame,  Htppomcnc,  Agrippa,  Agrippine,  Philip- 
p-iffue.'i,  and  Hlppias,  both  are  distinctly  heard. 

Q,  q,  has  generally  the  hard  sound  of  ]c  in  king. 
As  this  letter  is  constantly  followed  by  the  vowel  u, 
except  in  cinq  and  coq,  we  shall  simply  remark,  that 
/  k,  by  far  the  most  general  before 

f\    i      *i  i  '\          any  vowel. 

Q.II  has  three  sounds.  J  -,       ,    /  in 

i         f.  \l\~ou  before  a  m  some  particular 

LilUL    Ol  i 

/         words. 

>ofeU  before  c,  or  i  in  some  others 
EXAMPLES  OF  K. 


Qua! 

(;u;t-li-t<5 
(juel-qiio 
f(  ii-t-on-que 
ijni-pro-quo 
(juo-li-lict 
qttin-qui-na 
qiie-riouil-le 

icktirf 
quality 
some 
ukonoerer 
blunder 
pun 
Peruvian  bark 
dutaff 

qucs-tiiin 
si:-ques-trc 

queue 

a-qucux 
a-quc-duc 
e-qm-vo-qu.- 
so  re-(iuin-  ) 
quer         / 

question 
sequestration 
tail.                     ' 
watery 
aqueduct 
ambiguity 
\  to  trick  one~ 
(      self  aid 

&C.  &C.  &C. 


1   SHT    tO 
THE  «OU»DS 


'wAL  ni  JQS'jxa                   •*   .alswov 

EXAMPLES  OF  KOU.         .         fif|  9W  ^ 

A-qua-ti-que 

aquatic 

qua-ter-rie 

quaternion  ^\ 

e-qua-teiir 
e-qua-ti-O!) 

equator 
equation 

qua-dra-gc-  \ 
nai-re        \ 

a  man  of  forty 

qua-kre 
qua-dra-tu-re 

qualier 
quadrature 

qua-dra-ge-  ^ 
si-inal       5 

quadragesimal 

f  ancient     cha- 

a-qua-ti-le 

aquatile 

qua-dri-ge 

riot      with 

a-qua-rel-le 

aquatinta    ia|.Jijjn 

\.     four  horses 

ii-qua-ti-on 

liquation 

qua  dru-pe-de 

quadruped 

in-quar-to 

quarto  size 

qua-dru-ple 

quadruple 

o-qua-ci-te 

loquacity 

EXAMPLES  OF  KU. 

E-quee-tre 

equestrian 

e-qui-mul-ti-ple 

equimultiple 

li-que-fac-ti-on 

liquefaction 

e-qui-ta-ti-on 

horsemanship 

ques-teur 

quest  or 

quin-tu-ple 

quintuple 

ques-tn-re 

quest  lire 

quin-ti-la 

quint  He 

quro-quen-niup) 

quenquennium 

qtiiu-queu-nal 

quinquennial 

6-quI-la-te-r-j  -j 

of  equal  dimen- 
sions 

quii;-de-ct'rn-virs 
(juiu-qufc-re-me 

quiudecemviri 
undent  <j<  Hey 

£-qui-Ia-te-ral 

equilateral 

C 

;t  term  of  the 

6-qui-dis-tant 

equiangular 
equidistant 

quw-quer-ce    < 

aucit.nt  (jifm- 
nasium 

In  qninqnagtnaire,  a  man  of  fifty,  and 
quinquagcsima,  tlie  first  syllable  corresponds  v,ilh  the 
sound  of  qu  in  equcsfre,  and  the  second  corresponds 
with  the  sound  of  qu  in  aqualiquc.  This  letter  is  ne\er 

doubled. 




R,  r,  is  sounded  as  in  Jinglish,  but  much  stronger 

EXAMPLES. 

Ra-re-td 

scarcity 

'  rhyth-me 

rhythm 

ras-su-r^r 

to  la  art  en 

i  sour-.  ire 

to  spring 

rarbou-gri 

stunted 

cow-roiix 

imiili 

re-hrou.s-SL-r 

to  tui'ii  back 

ii  <•  i:r-ru 

he  trill  run>  Jon  SI 

ri-gou-reux 

rigorous 

'  coi-ro-de-ra 

it  fill  corrode 

rom-pre 
rouvrir 

to  brea't 
to  open  again 

!  cor-ro-bo-re-ra 

f  if  mil  corro- 
(      berate 

ru-gir 

to  roar 

!  ir-ra-di-a-ti-on 

irradiation. 

ru-rul 

rural 

;  ir-ro-ra-ti-oii 

irrigation 

n!slre  .rariw  i 

a  boor 

tor-rfc-fiic-ti-o:i 

torrcfaciion 

t              f»               _  « 

R  is  always  sounded  at   the  end  of  words  after  the 
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vowels,  a,  i,  o,  it,  except  in  Monsieur,  pronounced, 
as  we  have  said,  Mos-sieu. 

£r,    in  the   following   adjectives  and   substantives, 
constantly  rhymes  with  air,  which  is  pronounced  alike 


in  both  languages 

O       fe 


Cher 

cuil-ler 

fer 

ver 

mer 

fier 

g?.s-ter 

ni-ef 

hi  -ver 

a-mer 

can-cer 


c-ther 
a-varit-hier 


dear 


i-sib- 

EXAMPLES. 

ou-trorner 
bel-ve-der 

ultramarine 
be  I  older  e 

Lu-ci-fer 

Lucifer 

Pa-ter 

fra»ter 

the  Lord's  prayer 
ignorant    -medical 

practitioner 

r 

ma-gis-ter    -I 

village  school* 
master 

Stat-hou-der 

Stadtholder 

Jn-pi-ter 

Jupiter 

Al-ger 

Algiers 

Gess-ner 

Gessner 

Ni-ger 

Niger,  a  river 

efore 
(ay 

Sad-der         \ 

Sadder,  a  Italy  look 
of  the  Persians 

iron 

worm 

sea 

haughty 

stomach 

yesterday 

winter 

bitter 

cancer 

hell 

ether 

e  day 

yesterday 

In  all  other  substantives,  ending  in  er,  the  r  is  silent, 
and  the  e  pronounced  close  and  short  as  iu  clarte. 

Wlien  the  following  adjectives  and  a  few  others  pre- 
cede immediately  a  substantive  which  they  qualify,  if 
this  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  r  is  pronounced,  but  in 
no  other  case. 


R  sounded 


r  Le  premier  acte 
\  son  dernier  ouvrage 
J  un  sinqulier  evcnement 
J  un  e:itier  abandon 
(.  un  leger  obstacle 


the  first  act 
his  last  work 
a  singular  event 
an  entire  cession 
a  slight  obstacle 

C  II  est  le  premier  ti  vous  permettre  et  le  dernier 
:\  vons  tenir  parole. — He  is  the  jirst  to  pro* 
mise  and  the  last  to  keep  Ids  word. 
C'est  un  hornme  Icaer  ft  inconstant,  entier  en 
tout  ce  qn'il  vent,  et  sini/ulier  en  tout  ce 
qu'il  fait. — He  is  a  light  versatile  character, 
positive  in  all  he  undertakes,  and  singular 
in  all  he  docs. 

Final  r  in  the  present  of  the  infinitive  of  all  the  verbs 
of  the  first  conjugation,  is  always  pronounced  when  im- 


JR  no  •  sounded    -! 
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mediately  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
when  the  style  is  dignified,  but  in  conversation  this  di 
tinction  is  seldom  observed. 

Rh.     See  h  (p.  23). 

When  this  letter  is  doubled,  only  one  i*  pronouncec 
except,  1st.   in  Aberration,    abhorrer,    horrcur,  erre 
iorrtjier,  and  their  derivatives ;  2dly,  in  words  begir 
ning  with  irr,  as  irrevocable,  irrcgulier,  irruption,  &c. : 
Sdly,  in  the  future  and  conditional  of  the  verbs  acqucrir, 
courir,  mourir,  and  their  derivatives— -jacqittr-rai,  je 
inour-roiti,  nous  cour-ri-ons,  &c. 


8,  s,  has  two  1  hard,  as  in  the  English  word  sister. 

sounds,  the  3  soft,  as  in  rose  and  please. 

In  the  following  list  of  words  the  first  s  has  the  ftard, 
and  the  second  the  soft  sound. 


EXAMPLES  OF  BOTH  SOUNDS. 

sour-noi-se        a  sullen  woman 

sup-po-sez 

s£-dui-sant 

Su-se 

su-sin 

Sy-ra-cu-se 

Syn-U:b-se 


suppose 

alluring 

Susa 

quarter-deck 

Syracuse 

SyntJiesi* 


season 
sai-sie  seizure 

-me  sesamum 

si-se  situate 

Sou-bi-se          Soubise 
sot-ti-j-e  silly  action 

S  mental  refer- 
scms-en-ten-te    >      ^^ 

S  has  uniformly  the  hard  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  except  in  Sbire,  Svelte,  S^anarclle  and  Sditi  for 
Dclos,  where  it  has  the  soft  sound ;  and  in  familiar  con- 
versation aller  a  Sedan ;  Heat  le  second de^sa  classe,  are 
pronounced  as  if  these  words  were  written  azdan^  le 
sgoii.  Before  ch,  s  is  mute,  as  in  Scliall,  Schajflwuse, 
ScJicli'nig,  8chis-e,  Schorl. 

Sh  in  shcrif',  a  sheriff,  is  sounded  as  in  English. 

When  s  is  followed  by  ce,  ci,  c\j,  the  sound  of  only 
one  of  these  consonants  is  heard,  as  in  scone,  science, 
Scythie,  &c.  except,  however,  in  aces-cence,  convales- 
cence, ejfcn'es-cencc,  efflores-cence,  tnrges-cence,  incan- 
descence, retninis-cencc,  resipis-cencc,  mis-cibic,  res- 
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cinder  sus-ception,  sus-dter,  sits- citation,  vis-cere,  rw- 
ceral,  traus-cmdance,  arid  a  few  others,  where  *  cannot 
be  rescinded  without  altering  the  pronunciation.  In  all 
other  combinations,  sc  takes  the  sound  of  sk,  as  scapu- 
la-ire, scolie,  scli-rotique,  scribe,  enclave,  sc.nipule,  &c. 

S  preserves  the  hard  sound  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
when  preceded  or  followed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  transe, 
transir,  Transylvunic,  convulsion,  raise,  espace,  iistcn- 
sile,  statistique,  &c.  &c.  However  it  takes  the  soft 
sound,  or  that  of  z  in  Alsace,  Arsace,  Asdrubal,  asbeste, 
batsamine,  balsamiqnc,  bisbille,  Israel,  Israelite,  Esdrajt, 
TJiisbt,  presbittre,  transaction,  transiger,  transitoire, 
intransitif,  transalpin,  Lesbos,  Isboseth,  Brisgaic,  JRys- 
tcick,  Louisbourg,  Augsbourg,  Presbourg,  Philip,*- 
bourg,  and  some  few  others.. 

S  takes  the  soft  sound  when  between  two  vowels,  as 
in  base,  these,  biset  rose,  ruse,  &c.  Except  in  com- 
pound words,  where  it  preserves  the  hard  sound  of  the 
initial  s  of  its  root ;  as  in  desuetude,  entresol,  mono- 
syllabe,  polysi/llabe,  parasol,  tournesol,  prescancc, 
pri:xu,p poser,  reaainr,  rcsaluer,  vraisemblable,  and  sotne 
derivatives. 

St  final,  see  final  t  (p.  33.) 

Final  s  is  always  heard  in  as,  atlas,  argus,  bibus, 
blocus,  btlus,  agnus,  foetus,  calus,  sinus,  Phi-bus,  les  us^ 
vifu.y,  en  sus,  aloes,  bis,  jadis,  iris,  gratis,  lapis,  le  /w, 
la  Lys  (a  river),  ma'is,  met  if,  vis,  tournevis,  Aniadis, 
Adonis,  Paris  (the  shepherd),  pathos,  Athos,  Lesbos, 
Minos,  Dtlos,  Parofi,  Brutus,  Venus,  licgulus,  Pn>- 
tcsilas,  Bias,  Gil  Bias,  Las  Casas,  and  many  more 
foreign  proper  names. 

In  almost  all  other  cases  final  s  is  silent  when  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  consonant,  as  cm  moins  vous  ne  pou~ 
vcz  pas  dire,  que  je  ro««v  repete  toujuurs  les  mtmes 
cJtoses  ,•  but  it  generally  takes  the  soft  sound  of  z  before 
.•mother  word,  lu'gmnmg  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  as 
aurcz--cou$  a,n  moins  alors  assc"  dc.  patience,  pour,  Sec, 

Though  there  is  no  s  in  quatre,  yet,  before  ycux  it  IB, 
in  conversation,  pronounced  as  if  ending  iu  that  letter. 


THt  SOUNDS 


Finally,  ss  have  generally  the  sound  of  a  single  s  pro- 
nounced hard,  as  in  je  ressassassc,  assassinasse,  Mis- 
sissippi, &.c. ;  except  in  some  few  words,  where  both, 
are  heard,  assation,  assonance,  dissonance,  accessible, 
inaccessible,  admissibte,  inadmissible,  missive,  scissile, 
scission,  scissure,  fissure,  fissipede,  assentlinent,  assert ir. 
Thus  there  is  a  difference  in  pronunciation  between 
these  phrases :  C'est  un  homme  a  SENTIMENS  ;  it  aime 
d  SERriR  ses  amis;  and  il  faut  son  .^SENTIMENT; 
cet  ambitieitx  voudroit  ASSERPIR  Pumvers;  and  again 
between  Valun  de  plume  est  SCISSILE  and  LA  SICILE 
est  tine  ile  triangulaire,  &c.  the  double  ss  must  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 


,  t,  has  two  sounds, 
the 


hard,  as  in  the  English 

word  tit, 
second,  soft,  like  c  in  cedar  and 
civil. 


FIRST   SOUND. 


Examples  of  t  hard  before  vowels  and  diphthongs. 


Tac-ti-que 

tactics 

ti-are 

tiara 

tes-ta-teur 

testator 

bas-ti-on 

bastion 

the-ti-tre 

theatre 

ques-ti-on 

ipusMn 

to-ta-!i-te 

totality 

inix-ti-oii 

mixture 

tour-te-rel-le 

turtle-dove 

com-bus-ti-on 

combustion 

ti-tu-hii-re 

titulary 

i>i-jou-iier 

jcict  Her 

ti-thy-ma-.'e 

tiehytnd 

Ma-thi-as 

chre-tien 

Christian 

Fur.-thieti 

Ponr 

dy-nas-tie 

ilyimsty 

MI  so'!-tiens 

fhou  svpportt$t 

le  tiea 

thine 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

SECOND  SOUND. 


T  is  soft  before  ?',  connected  with  some  other  follow 
ing  vowel  or  vowels,  in  some  particular  words,  that  are 
given  as  exceptions  to  the  first  sound  of  t. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Par-ti-al 

partial 

ac-ti-on 

action 

par-ti-a-li-t6 

partiality 

bal-bu-ti-er 

to  stammer 

par-ti-el 

partial 

in-i-ti-er 

to  initiate 

pa-ti-en-ce 

patience 

bal-!m-ti-a 

he  stuttered 

im-pa-ti-en-ce 

impatience 

ba!-bu-tie-meut 

stammering 

quo-ti-ent 

quotient 

in-i-ti-6 

initiated 

cap-ti-eux 

captious 

in-i-ti-a-ti-on 

initiation 

ar-gu-tie 

cavil 

Ve-ni-ti-en 

Venetian 

cau-ti-on-ne-ment 

bail 

se  pre-cau-ti-on- 

to  guard 

ner 

ayainst 

Stl,  arti,  thi,  preserve  invariably  the  first  sound  of  i 
before  any  letter. 

To  complete  this  second  list,  observe  that  t  always 
takes  the  sound  of  c. — 1st.  In  all  adjectives  ending  in 
-t ial,  -tidt  -tient,  -tiettz,  and  their  derivatives ; — 2dly, 
in  all  the  inflexions  of  the  two  verbs  quoted,  balbutier 
and  initier  ; — 3dly,  in  several  hundred  Avords  ending  in 
tion,  when  tion  is  not  immediately  preceded  by  an  s,  or 
an  x ;  and  finally,  in  the  following  additional  list  of 
words,  ending  in  -tie  and  -tien,  viz.  the  substantive* 
calvitie,  jacttie,  imptritie,  inertie,  minutie,  peripctie, 
primal ie,  prophetic,  suprtmatie,  aristocratic,  dtmocr* 
tie,  tktocratie ;  in  the  names  of  countries,  as  Beotit, 
Croatie,  Dalmatic,  Galatie ;  and  of  nations,  or  per- 
sons, as  Btotien,  Egypticn,  Capclien,  Diocletien,  Do- 
mitien,  Grati&n,  Le  Titien,  and  some  few  others. 

T  final  is  always  sounded  in  apt,  rapt,  Jut,  malt, 
mat,  pat,  opiat,  exeat,  transeat,  vivat,  spalt,  ftpath, 
Goliath,  net,  fret,  tacet,  Thibet,  ac&nit,  deficit,  granit, 
intro'it,  prcttrit,  transit,  "subit,  dot,  Astaroth,  azimut, 
brut,  compnt,  chut,  bismuth,  indult,  luth,  lul,  occiput, 
sinciput,  and  both  s  and  t  are  articulated  in  Le  Christ, 
r<;st  (east),  Touest,  Brest,  lest,  test,  Pest,  toasty  and 
entre  le  zist  et  le  zest ;  but  neither  of  these  letters  is 
heard  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  pronounced  Jcsu  Cri. 

T  final  is  likewise  generally  heard,  when  the  follow- 
ing word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  It  mute,  as  c'est  un  petit 
homme,  &c.  &c. ;  however  there  are  many  woras  in 
which  it  always  remains  silent,  as  mart,  tort,  gout, 
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court,  bat,  mat,  lit,  respect,  instinct,  navel,  assassinat, 
iirtidiaut,  dtfaut,  debout,  brnlot,  stutitt,  &c.  so  that  a 
person  would  almost  be  regarded  with  astonishment 
who  should  aii'ectedlv  sound  it  in  these  sentences  ; 
L*assaut  a  vtt  terrible. — JLe  contrut  est  signe  et  le  depot 
>est  chez  moi. — Le  gigot  est  cnit  et  le  ragout  aimsi. — 
Ai'ant  de,  pecker  mettez  I'appat  a  la  ligne. — J'ai  /ait 
un  ban  march?  ;  voyez,  Vachat  est  la  ;  such  a  pronun- 
ciation would  be  barbarous  and  often  equivocal. 

T  is  always  silent  in  the  conjunction  et,  pronounced 
c,  therefore  to  avoid  what  is  called  hiatus  in  French 
verse,  this  word  is  never  placed  before  a  vowel. 

For  words  ending  in  ct,  see  page  18. 

When  this  letter  is  doubled,  only  one  is  heard,  ex- 
cept in  atticisniCj  attique,  Alticns,  hattologie,  guttural, 
and  pittoresque. 


V,  t,  has  the  same  sound  in  French  as  in  English. 


EXAMPLES. 


VaUe 

valve 

vi-vre 

to  live 

vaUvu-le 

valvule 

vi-vo-ter 

to  live  poorly 

vau-de-ril-Ie 

ballad 

vi-re-rol-te 

\  quick  a 
I      lar  uiil/i 

ver-ve 

poetic  fire 

vi-re-veau 

windlass 

vi-va-c& 

vivacious 

veu-ve 

u'idwu 

vis-a-vi9 

opposite 

veu-va-ge 

widou-hotui 

This  letter,  when  doubled,  is  represented  by  the 
character  o>,  which  is  met  with  in  some  foreign  words, 
and  is  always  pronounced  as  a  simple  v,  as  in  Wigh, 
Wolfram,  'Warwick,  Windsor,  Walcourt,  Wallon, 
Warsovie,  Westplialie,  Wirtemberg%  Wclga,  Weser, 
Wendover,  Rysicick,  &c.  except  in  wist  and  wiski, 
where  it  has  the  English  sound ;  but  in  Nekton,  the  first 
syllable  neve  is  pronounced  as  mu  in 
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i         ,      n 

,•«.'  j      r 

different  sounds  or 


in  axe,  expense 

in  exhibit,  exhale 

in  excellent*  exsiccative 


•  i  ss,  in  Miss,  mossy 
V2,   in  Xenophon. 

EXAMPLES 

Or   THE   FIRST    SOUND,   A*. 

Ax-e 
sex-e 
ri-xe 
box-e» 
lu-xe 

axis 
sex 
altercation 
to  box 
luxury 

A-It!X-an-dre 
Xan-tip-pe 
ox-y-gb-ne 
pa-ra-do-xe 
flu-xi-on 

Alexander 
Xantippe 
oxygen 
paratlox 
dejiuxion 

EXAMPLES 

OP   THZ   SECOND   SOUND,  ffg. 

Xa-vi-er 
X€-no-phon 

ex-il 
ex-or-de 
ex-u-b£-ran-ce 

Xaverius 
Xenophon 

exile 
exordium 
exuberance 

ex-a-men 
ex-au-cer 

ex-hau5-scr 
ex-hi-ber 
ex-hu-mer 

examination 
(  to  hear  fa- 
\  vourably 
to  raise 
to  produce 
to  dinnter 

EXAMPLES 

OP    THE  THIRD   SOUND,    A, 

ex-c£-der 
ex-cel-ler 
ex-cbs 
cx-cep-ler 

ex-d-se 

to  exceed 
to  excel 
excess    • 
to  except 

excise 

ex-sic-ca-ti-on 
ex-suc-ci-on 
ex-su-da-ti-on 
ex-su-der 

ex-ci-per 

exsiccation 
exsuction, 
exsudation 
exude 
(  to  plead  cm 
t  exception 

EXAMPLES 

OF   THB  FOURTH    iOUND,    St. 

A\X 

Aix-la-Chapelle 
A  uxerre 
Auxonne 

Aix 

Auxerre 
Auxonne 

Soix^nte            I  Sixty 
Bruxt'lles             Brussels 
Luxeuil             I  Luxeuii 
and  some  lew  more. 

86 

Deuxibme 

sixienie 

dixibme 

dix-huit 

dix-neuf 


THE    SOUNDS 

EXAMPLES 

OP    THE    FIFTH    SOUND,    Z. 


140WJ) 


tecand 

sixth 

tenth 

eighteen 

nineteen 


dix  6cus 
dix  hommes 
deux  aunes 
beaux  yeux 
&o.  &c. 


ten  crown* 


liro 


The  first  sound  of  this  letter  ks  is  by  far  the  most 
general. 

The  second  sound  g%  takes  place  in  all  words  begin- 
ning with  x  or  ex,  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  the  letter  It, 
as  le  Xantlie,  Xenocrates,  Ximenes,  exoraLle,  and  se- 
veral others  with  those  already  mentioned  in  the  second 
exemplification. 

The  third  sound  Jc  is  limited  to  words  beginning  with 
eecce,  exci,  and  exs. 

The  fourth  sound  as  is  only  found  in  the  above  quo- 
tations, and  in  six  and  dix  when  unaccompanied  by 
substantives,  as  in  de  seize  6tez  six,  reste  dix,  where  six 
and  dix  are  pronounced  with  the  hissing  sound  of  5*  in 
the  English  word  bliss. 

•  Final  x  is  generally  pronounced  as  z,  when  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  otherwise  it  is 
silent,  as  //  est  heureux  auprh  de  rows,  et  malkenreua? 
loin  de  vous  ;  le  flux  el  reflux  de  la  mer,  &c.  except  in 
the  following  words,  where  it  has  always  the  sound  of 
ks.  Ajax,  Astianax,  borax,  storax,  Halifax,  Hippo- 
nax,  Dux,  climax,  thorax,  Pcrtlnax,  Syphax,  index-, 
perplex,  Beatrix,  Erix,  Felix,  prefix,  phtnlx,  Fox, 
Palafox,  Coysevox,  lynx,  sphinx,  larynx,  syrinx,  oiyx, 
Styx,  and  Pollux. 

N.  B.  X  takes  the  sound  of-sh  only  in  Don  Quixote, 
generally  pronounced  Don  Kishot,  or  rather  ghishot. 

Z,  z,  is  generally  pronounced  as  z  in  zone,  or  5  in 
rose. 

EXAMPLES. 

Zi-za-nie          I  tare  II  zig-zag 

Z^-nith  I  zenith  |  zin-zo-lin 

zo-ne  |  zone  II  Zuy-der-z£e 


zigzag 
reddish  purple 
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Except  some  few  words,  as  assez,  chez,  nez,  tonnes^ 
(two  sixes),  and  some  proper  names,  as  Alvarez,  Sua- 
rez,  Metz,  Sencz,  Rhodez,  &c.  z  final  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  almost  all  the  second  persons  plural  in  the 
French  verbs,  where  it  is  generally  heard,  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  h  mute, 
otherwise  it  is  only  sounded  in  the  proper  name§ 
already  mentioned. 

Z  is  doubled  in  a  few  words  taken  from  the  Italian, 
language,  as  lazzi  (dumb  show),  mezzanine,  mezzo-ter- 
ming mezzo-tinto,  and  in  sorrre  names  of  towns,  or 
provinces,  as  Arezzo,  FAbruzze,  &c. 


OF  GENDER. 

Gender  in  all  languages  marks  the  distinction  of 
sex,  and  as  there  are  only  two  of  these,  the  French 
agreeably  to  this  view  have  but  two  genders,  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine:  the  neuter  they  do  not  admit. 

The  masculine  gender  expresses  the  male  kind,  as 
un  homme>  a  man  ;  un  Han,  a  lion. 

1  he  feminine  gender  denotes  the  female  kind,  as  une 
Jemme,  a  woman  ;  une  lionne,  a  lioness. 

The  gender  of  nouns,  in  inanimate  objects,  is  gene- 
rally expressed  by  their  termination  ;  thus,  final  e  mute 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  feminine  gendeifr  every 
other  final  letter  is  the  sign  of  the  masculine.  This 
would  be  an  excellent  rule,  were  it  universal ;  but 
tins  is  far  from  being  the  case  from  the  number  of  ex- 
ceptions, and  it  is  with  the  intention  of  affording  the 
learner  a  tolerable  clue  on  this  head,  that  we  have  here 
laid  down  the  following  concise  rules,  which  will  clear 
up  some  of  the  chief  difficulties. , 


)  THE   CENDEOS 

A  TABLE  OF   SUBSTANTIVES 

THAT  ARE  MASCULINE  IN  ONE  SIGNIFICATION,  AND  FEMININE    IN 
ANOTHER. 


MASCULINE. 


FEMININE. 


Assistant,  helper 

AIDE 

Aid,  help,  support 

eagle  ;  a  great  genius 

AIOI.E 

a  Roman  standard 

an  angel 

ANGE 

a  kind  of  thornbaclc 

asi  alder-tree 

AUNE 

an  ell,  a  sort  of  measure 

barb,  a  Barbary  horse 

BAHBIi 

beard 

Bard,  a  poet 

BARDE 

(  a  slice  of    bacon  ; 
C      horse-armour 

red-breast 

BERCE 

cow-parsnip 

a  sort  of  privateer 

CRPRK 

caper,  an  acid  pickle 

a  scroll,  or  ornament  in  > 
painting                      J 

CARTOUCHE 

cartouch,  cartridge 

a  caravan,  a  hoy 

COCHE 

a  notch  ;  a  sow 

comet,  a  standard  bearer 

CORNETTE 

{a  _  woman's  head-dress 
when  in  dishabille 

a  couple,   a  nian  and  wife 

COUPLE 

a  brace,  a  pair,  two  of  a  sort 

Croat,  a  Croatian  soldier 

CRAVATE 

a  cravat,  a  neckcloth 

a  crape 

CRCPE 

a  pancake 

an  echo,  the  return  of  ) 
sound                          J 

ECHO 

Echo,  a  nymph 

ensign,   a  •  standard       j 
bearer                         ) 

ENSEIGNE 

a  sign  post 

example,  model,  instance 

EXEMPLE 

a  copy  for  writing 

a  gimlet,  a  piercer 

FOKCT 

a  wood,  a  forest 

a  large  tun 

FOUDHE 

lightning,  thunderbolt 

keeper,  warden 

GARDE 

watch  ;  hilt  ;  nurse 

boar-frost 

GIVRE 

i  a  snake,   or  serpent  (in 
I      heraldry) 

the  rolls,  a  register 

GEEFFE 

a  graft 

gules  in  heraldry 

GUEULE 

the  mouth  of  beasts 

guide,  director 

GUIDE 

rein,   for  governing  a  horse 

heliotrope,  sunflower 

HELIOTROPE 

heliotrope  ;  jasper 

iris,  the  rainbow  ;    iris  ^ 

I  R  TC 

(  sprig-crystal  ;  a  proper 

of  the  eye                    $ 

1  1113 

I      name 

lacker,  a  kind  of  varnish 

LAQUE 

lacca,  gum-lac 

a  book 

LIVHE 

a  pound 

a  hat  of  otter's  hair 

10UTRE 

an  otter 

handle  of  a  tool 

MAN  CHE 

a  sleeve  ;  English  channel 

a  labourer 

MANCF.UVRS 

the  working  of  a  ship 

memoir  ;  a  bill           ^     „ 

MEMOIRE 

memory 

thanks 

MERCI 

pity,  mercy 

N.  B.  Of  thU  table  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  French  word  stands  in  the  niii 
dle  column,  and  its  signification  on  the  right  band  and  on  tbe  left.  When  it  lir.s  tht 
meaning  which  stands  on  tuc  left,  it  is  masculine ;  when  that  which  sttiui*  ou  tL; 
right  it  b  feminine. 
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FEMININE. 

mood;  mode 

MODE 

fashion 

a  pier,  or  mound 

MOLE 

mole,  moon-calf 

mould,  cast,  form 

MOULE 

muscle,  a  shell-fish 

a  ship-boy 

MOUSSE 

moss,  a  plant 

the  philosopher's  stone 

(EUVRE 

action  ;  an  author's  works 

office,  business  ;  prayers 

OFFICE 

pantry,  larder,  buttery 

ombre,  a  game  at  cards 

OMBRE 

shade,  shadow 

page  of  a  prince,  &c. 

PAGE 

page  in  a  book 

a  merry  andrew 

PAILLASSE 

a  straw-bed 

a  hand's  breadth 

PALME 

S  the  branch  of  a  palm- 

I     tree;  victory 

pantomime 

PANTOMIME 

a  dumb  show 

easier,  easter-day 

PaQUE 

the  passover 

a  comparison 

PARALLELE 

a  parallel  line 

pendulum 

PENDULE 

a  clock 

le  Perche,  in  France 

PERCHE 

pole  ;  perch,  a  fish 

summit,  highest  pitch 

PE"RIOJ*E 

period,  epoch  a 

anybody,   nobody  (a  \ 
pronoun)                  > 

PEIISONNE 

a  person  (a  noun) 

spade,  at  cards 

PIQUE 

a  pike 

gnatsnapper,  a  bird 

PIVOINE 

peony,  a  flower 

a  plane-tree 

PLANE 

plane,  an  instrument 

a  stove,  a  canopy 

P06I.E 

a  frying-pan 

post  ;   a  military  station 

POSTE 

the  post  for  letters 

[junto  at  cards 

PONTE 

the  laying  of  eggs 

purple  colour;  purples  ) 
fa  disease)               J 

POURPRB 

purple  fish  ;  purple  die 

a  pretence 

PRETEXTS 

pretexta 

quadril  at  cards 

QUADRILLE 

J  party  of  horse  in  a  tour- 
(     nament 

the  calling  back  a  hawk 

RECLAME 

a  catch-word  (in  printing) 

rest,  relaxation 

RELHCIIE 

harbour 

a  glass  coach 

REMISE 

a  coach-house;  a  remittance 

a  sort  of  pear-tree 

SANS-PEAU 

a  sort  of  pear 

Satyr,  a  sylvan  god 

SA1  YRE 

a  satire,  a  lampoon 

serpentarius 

SERPENTAIRE 

snake-root,  dragon's  wort 

nap,  slumber 

SOMME 

sum;  load  ;  name  of  a  river 

a  smile 

SOURIS 

a  mouse 

a  porter 

SUISSK 

Switzerland 

holder,  a  book-keeper 

TJBNEUH 

tenor,  purport,  content 

a  tour  ;  turn  ;   trick 

TOUR 

tower  ;  rook  at  chess 

triumph 

TRIOMFHE 

a  trump 

trumpeter 

TROJIPETTK 

trumpet 

epuce                                IVAGUE 

a  wave,  surge 

a  vase,  vessel 

VASE 

{  the  slime   in   pondi, 
I     lakes,  &c. 

a  hat  of  vigonia  wool 

VIGOGNE 

a  vigon,  or  llama 

a  veil 

VOU.B            ia  sail 
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SUBSTANTIVES  DENOTING  SPECIES, 

WHICH  HAVE  A  FIXED  GENDEn  INPEPENDLXTLY  OP  TERMINATION. 

f      God,  his  angels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  are  of 
\  masculine  gender. 

AH  terms  seeming  to  constitute  an  appellation,  and 
all  proper  names  of  men  and  women  are  of  the  gen- 
der of  the  sex  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  as 
are  likewise  all  names  of  animals,  when  the  male  is 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  a  different  denomi- 
nation ;  but  when  the  same  name  is  used  for  both 
2  male  and  female,  as  un  elephant,  un  zebre,  une  pan- 
there,  un  vautour,  un  cygne,  une  caille,  une  perdriv, 
un  barbeau,  une  truite,  un  congre,  its  gender  must 
then,  like  that  of  any  inanimate  object,  be  deter- 
mined by  its  termination.  Here  the  only  difficulty 
respects  substantives  ending  in  e  mute,  all  the  rest 

(  being  of  the  masculine  gender,  with  such  exceptions 

I.  as  will  be  seen  in  page  45. 

f  All  diminutives  of  animals,  when  there  is  but  one 
common  denomination  for  both  sexes,  are  of  the 
masculine  gender,  whatever  may  be  the  gender  of 
the  original  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  un  lion- 
ceau,  un  souriceau,  un  perdrcau,  un  cornillas,  un 
carpitton,  un  couleuvreau,  un  ripfrcau,  un  bccasseau, 
&e.  except  une  becassine  ;  but  these  two  latter, 
although  derived  from  the  word  btcasse,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  genus,  are  not  of  the  same  species.  In 
other  cases,  the  diminutives  follow  the  gender  their 
sex  indicates,  as  un  poulain,  une  poulicfie,  un  cochet, 

{une  poulette. 

Diminutives  of  inanimate  objects  more  generafly 
C  follow  the  gender  of  their  roots,  as  batelet,  maisan* 
t  Jnette,  globule,  from  bateau,  maison,  globe,  &c.  how- 
ever,  corbillon,  soliveau,  cruchon,  savonnette,  trous- 
seau,   from   corbeille,    solive,    cruchc,    savon,   and 
trousse,  and  many  others  do  not. 
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f  All  the  names  of  the  days,  months,  and  seasons  of 
the  year,  are  of  the  masculine  gender,  except  ait- 
tomne,  which  is  of  both  genders ;  .when,  however, 
the  diminutive  wzf  (half)  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a 
month,  the  compound  word  then  takes  the  feminine 
gender,  as  la  mi-mai,  la  mi-aout,  &c.  except  also  la 
mi-car&me  and  saint-days,  as  la  saint-Jean,  la  Tous- 
saint,  &c. 


fof  trees,  except  yeuse,  a  sort  ofl 
oak, 

of  shrubs,  with  some  exceptions, 
of   metals,   without    excepting 


ti  All  names - 


7  All  names 


are 


vlatine,  formerly  feminine, 

*  J  (  mascu- 

of  minerals,  a  few  excepted, 


line. 


of    colours,  without  excepting 
l'Isabellet  le  Feuille-mortefec, 
though  they  have  a  feminine 
I     termination,  J 

fof   mountains,     except     those ^ 
1    chainswhich  have  no  singular, 

of  Kinds,  except  la  bise,  la  tra- 
montane, la  brise,  and  les 
moussons, 


of  towns,  except  those  which 
necessarily  take  the  article  la 
before  them,  as  la  Rochclle,  la 
Ferte-sur-Aube,  &c.  and  some 
others, 


are 

i  mascu- 
line. 


E   S 
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f  Ordinal,  distributive  and  proportional  numbers, 
adjectives  and  infinitives  of  verbs,  prep^itions  and 
adverbs,  all  these,  when  used  substaatively,  ?.re 
masculine,  as  le  tiers,  le  quart,  tin  cinquiime,  le  qua- 
druple^ le  beau,  le  sublime,  le  boire,  le  manger,  h- 
mieu&,  le  pour,  le  conire,  tin  paralltle,  (a  com- 
parison,) &c.  except  la  moitie,  and  the  elliptical 
forms  of  speech,  line  courbe,  une  tangente,  une 
perpendiculairc,  nne  parallele,  tine  antique,  used 
for  une  llgne  courbe,  une  llgne  tangente,  &c.  An- 
tique is  feminine,  for  the  same  reason  ;  the  word 

.mcdaille,  or  statue  appearing  to  be  understood. 

f        All  names  of  virtues  are  of  the  feminine  gender, 
"  i    except  courage,  mcrite. 


GENDEKS    OF     NOUNS      MOSTLY    DEPENDING    ON 
THEIR  TERMINATION. 

f        It  will  be  recollected  that  final  e  mute  const i- 
10 <    tutes  the  feminine  gender,   and  every  other  final 
C   letter  the  masculine. 

I        All  names   of  states,  empires,    kingdoms,  and 
provinces,  are  of  the  gender  which  their  termi- 
..-.  .    nations  indicate  ;  except  le  Benqale,  le  Mexique^ 
\    le  Peloponese,  le  Maine,  le  Perche,  le  Rouergue,  it 
\    JBigorre,  le  Vaflage,  la  Franclic-comte,  and  {KM* 
t   haps  a  few  more. 

The  names  of  fruits,  grain,  plants,  and  flowers, 
,  Q  \    follow  pretty  generally  the  gender  of  their  termi- 
nations, but  there  are  too  many  exceptions  to  be 
introduced  here. 
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TABLE 

JHEWTKG  THE  CENDEE  OP  ALL  WORDS  THAT  DD  NOT  END  IM 
e  MUTE. 


MASCUUNE. 

FEMININE. 

0 

-Uc 

{araitie,  itiimitie,  ) 
moitie,  pitie        j 

4 

11 

r  Apart6,  arre.te,  bc- 
\  i»edicit6,     comt£, 
<(  cot6,    etc,    pate', 
J  traite,     te,      th<5, 
(.Leth6  

H 

absurdit^,  beaut6,  \ 
charit6,  c\t6,  dig-  1 
nit^i,  fidelite,  gen^-  | 
rosit^,  &c.  &c.       * 

500 

40 

(  alibi,  biribi,  lundi, 
-'  gui,   grand    merci 
l&c  

}-  1 

FourmJ,    merci,      7 
gagui,  apres-midi  ] 

4 

15 

uonvoi,  effroi    &c... 

3 

30 

f  ergo,    vertigo,    in- 

\  -° 

albugo,  virago  

2 

10 

f  fichu,     cm,     e'en, 
1  tissu    &c.  ..  .        . 

1  -u  I 

bru,  glu,   tribu,      I 

4 

200 

S  aloyau,    anneau, 

}  -au  { 

eau,  peau,  sur-      1 
peau,  sans-peau      j 

4 

f  bref,    ch-alef,    chef, 
(fief,  grief,  relief'..... 

6 

}  -rf 

3 

3 

)  (kim,  essaim,  abat- 

?•     -aim 

faim,  male-faim  

2 

^  an,  ban,    cran,    c- 

J-     -an 

maman  

1 

(  cran,  pan,  &c  
r  bain,     baise-main, 

-k 

200 

V  avaiit-main,  garde- 
<^  main,  tourne-main, 
J  i-ssuic-main,   gain, 

I    -in 

fin,  main,  nonnain... 

5  ! 

(.frein,  basin,  &c.... 

J 

•   -cion  ") 

succion,    cession,  "^ 

1 

S  scion,  bastion,  bes- 
i  tiou    Ixion  

-SiOll 

-tion 

-a-ion 
-nion 

friction,    gestion,   / 
region,     opinion,   / 
rtllexion,  fluxion,  V 

1  •                   Lt                  f 

1100 

: 

-xion   j 

(•gabion,     taudion, 
million,  lion,  arde- 

-bion  ^1 

lion,    fourmilion, 

30 

J  tr^mion,   capion, 
|  turion,     cixmion, 

•  -mion 

rebellion,  dent-de-  ) 
lion,  alluvion  i 

3 

lauip'ron,  septen- 

-rion 

trion,  brimborion, 

-vion  , 

gavion,  &c. 
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8 

1 

11 

15 

4 

20 

30 
150 

70 
15 

12 
700 
25 

'  alcyon,  clayon,  cray- 
|  on,     rayon,     sayon, 
\  trayon,     lamproyou, 
LAmphictyons  

>-yon 

-aison 

f  -eson  \ 
/•-ison  -s 
V  -uson  / 

l--sson  •/ 

>  -nson 
(  -f  on    < 

-doir 

}±  { 
}  *  { 

|  -ois 

(  -dent   > 
?"-gent  / 

|  -ment 

?'et      ) 
UuU     I 

r-ot    r 

)-out    ) 

0 

30 

11 
C 

1 

5 

1 

c 

3 

1 

cargaison,  &c.  &c.... 

garnison,      gudri->. 
son,  prison,  traiii-  » 
con,  cloison,  foison,  V 
moison,  pamoison,  \ 
toison,  camuson...-' 

caisson,    boisson,  ~\ 
noisson,  cuisson,    > 
salisson,  mousson    ) 

f  peson,  bison,  grison, 
\  groison,  horizon,  si- 
<  son,  tison,  oison,  poi- 
1  son,      centre-poison. 

(basson,   caisson,   ca- 
vesson,  taisson,  pois- 
son,  cosson,  buisson, 
J  frisson,      herisson, 
maudisson,    nourris- 
son,  palisson,    polis- 
son,  unisson,  saucis- 

J  arcanson,    ^chanson, 

f  charanjon,    care^on, 
(  pii.^on,  sucon,  &c... 

jridon,  gueridon,  &c. 

ftendron,   jeune    ten- 
(dron,  baron,  &c  

5  abattis,  appentis,  iris, 
c  tourne-vis,    &c  

(  hois,  mois,  carquois, 

U.               o 

facon,  contrefafon,  I 
malfa9on,    lefon,     /- 

laideron,    souillon,  ) 
tatillon  j 

brebiSjSouris,  chau-  ~) 

ve-souns,  vis,  ins..  ) 
fois  

arnois,  &c  

f  adent,     chiendent, 
j  liondent,  claquedent, 
i  curt'-dent,     Occident, 
vtrident,  &Tc  

{  acharnement,    assor- 
i  tinient,  ccc  

dent,  surdent,  gent., 
jument  

foret,  nuit,  dot,  glout 

.^ballet,  billet,  bosquet, 
\  minuit,  conduit,  re- 
<-  duit,  &c.  billot,  bru- 
i  lot,complot,&c.boi!t, 
'-gout,  ragout,  &c.... 
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1 

15 

I 

ifaix,  choix,    cruci- 
fix, prix,  &c.  iaui, 
houx,     courroux, 
6poux,  &c  

J-"  / 

<  -aux-\ 

(-OUX  ( 

paix,  croix,  r.oix,  "^ 
;-ioix,voix,pi  rdrix,  > 
ciiaux,  faux,  toux,  ) 

9 

2U 

j 

-  art,  depart,  cham- 
part,    rempart,  ef- 
fort, port,  tort,  tort, 

(  -art  S 
(-or  < 

hart,  {  a  -t,  mort,  \ 

4 

J 

1 

40 

| 

rfer,  ter,  hiver,  &c. 
air,  eclair,  &c.  tour, 

>  -er  7 

c  'air  [ 

;uiller,  mer,  chair,  ) 
ccur,  tour  J 

j 

900 

V 

.contour,  four,   &c. 

'  bonheur,   malheur, 
labenr,     honneur, 
d€shonneur,   cceur, 
anticoeur,     creve- 
coeur,  chccur,  chou- 
fleur,  plenrs,  £qua- 
teur,   sccteur,    &c. 

y  tourj 

•V  f 

•  -eur  - 

aigrenr,  ampleur,  ar- 
Jeur,  blancheur.can 
deur,  chaleur,  chan- 
deleur,  clameur,  cou- 
leur,  douceur,  dou- 
!eur,  6paisseur,   er- 
reur,    fad«ur,   det'a- 
veur,  ferveur,  fleur. 

76 

if, 

passe-fleur,  sans-fleur,  fraicheur,  freyeur,  froideur,  fureur,  gran- 
deur, ^rosscur,  Lautcur,  horreur,  humeur,  laideur,  langueur,  lar- 
geur,  lenteur,  liqueur,  longueur,  lourdeur,  lueur,  niaigreiir,  moi- 
teur,  noirceur,  odeur,  paleur,  pesanteur,  peur,  prinuHir,  profou- 
deur,  puanteur,  pudeur,  impudeur,  rigueur,  roitleur,  rondeur, 
rougeur,  rousseur,  rumeur,  saveur,  senteur,  scsur,  sonleur, 
spleudeur,  sueur,  teneur,  terreur,  ti^deur,  torpeur,  touffcur, 
tumeur,  valeur,  non-valeur,  vapeur,  verdeur,  vigueur,  and 
moeurs;  besides  basseur,  rancoeur,  tremeur,  three  words  new 
obsolete,  making  in  the  whole  the  number  of  seventy-six. 

There  are  a  great  many  proper  names  of  females,  which, 
though  they  may  not  have  the  feminine  termination.,  are  of  that 
gender,  as  the  learner,  from  their  nature,  will  easily  comprehend  ; 
such  are,  among  the  heathens,  Pallas,  Ceres,  Thetis,  Venus, 
Junon,  Didon,  &c. ;  among  Christian  names,  Sara,  Deborah, 
Elizabeth,  Agnes,  &c.  and  many  of  these  are  contractions,  as 
Fanchon  for  Fanny,  Lison,  Louison,  Marion,  JHanon,  Nation, 
Jean'tieton,  Madelon,  Tonton,  Catavt,  Mnrgot,  Goton,  Babct, 
liabeau,  Isabcau,  &c.  [See  Article  2.  page  W.] 

As  tliis  list  of  exceptions  will  be  found  pretty  accurate,  all 
other  nouns,  that  belong  to  this  termination,  must  be  strictly 
considered  as  being  of  the  masculine  gender,  since  they  are  not 
enumerated  in  this  Table, 


. 


. 
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n*  In  the  following  Vocabulary,  the  Gender  has  been  affixed 
only  to  those  Nouns  that  are  not  comprised  in  the  preceding 
Rules. 
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Dieu 

God 

[  soleil 

svn 

createur 

creator 

rayon  du  soleil 

sun-beam 

Jesus-Christ 

Jesus  Chi-ist 

June 

moon 

trinite 

trinity 

eclipse 

eclipse 

Saint-Esprit 

Holy  Ghost 

orage  m. 

storm 

ange 

angel 

tonuerre  m. 

thunder 

archange 

archangel 

eclair 

lightning 

prophete 

prophet 

brouiJlard 

f°9 

messie 

messiah 

pluie 

rain 

sauveur 

saviour 

arc-en-ciel 

rain-bou> 

redempteur 

redeemer 

ondee 

shower 

Vierge-Marie 

Virgin^  Mary 

neige 

snow 

apotre 

apostle 

grele 

hail 

evangeliste 

evangelist 

glace 

ice 

martyr 

martyr 

gelee 

frust 

saint 

saint 

degel 

tkau) 

paradis 

paradise 

ros^e 

dew 

ciel 

heaven 

creature 

creature 

enfer 

hell 

globe  m. 

globe  . 

diahle 

devil 

sphere 

sphere 

nature 

nature 

hemisphere  m 

hemisphere 

univers 

universe 

horizon 

horizon 

monde  m. 

world. 

degr£ 

degree 

Element 

element 

longitude 

longitude 

terre 

earth. 

latitude 

latitude 

eau 
feu 

water 
fare 

points  cardi-) 
naux  pi.    j 

cardinal  potntf 

air 

air 

orient,  or  est 

east 

firmament 

sky 

Occident,  or  \ 

etoile 

star 

onest           J 

Mett 

planete 

planet 

septentrion     ) 

, 

comete 

com  ft 

or  nord       \ 

710/t  rl               ;  '    tf 

constellation 

constellation 

A  midi,  or  sud 

south 
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climat 

climate 

re"cit* 

reef  of  rocks 

region 
continent 

region 
continent 

brisans* 

breakers, 
surf 

Europe 

Europe 

cime      O  V 

top 

Asie 

Asia 

pierre 

stone 

Afriquc 

Africa      I    Q 

pont 

bridge 

Am6rique 

America 

chatisse'e 

C'tuseway 

empire  m. 

empire 

gtie" 

ford 

royaume  m. 
rtpublique 

kingdom 
republic 

qua! 
route 

wharf,  or  quay 
road 

pays 

country 

sentier 

path 

colonie 

colony 

fosse 

ditch 

principaute" 

principality 

gravier 

gravel 

electoral 

electorate 

gable  m 

sand 

province 

province 

sablon 

small  sand 

comte 

shire  or  county 

poussiere 

dust 

He 

island 

ocdan 

ocean 

presqu'ile      ^ 

mer                    f  sea 

pdninsule       > 

peninsula 

golfe  m. 

gulf 

chersonese     J 

baie 

ucty 

cap 

cape 

rade 

road  (for  ships) 

promontoirem. 

promontory 

anse 

creek 

isthme  m. 

isthmus 

canal 

channel 

montagne 

mountain 

detroit 

strait 

mont 

mount 

courant 

curroit 

colline 

lull 

mar6e 

tide 

sommet 

summit 

flux 

flowing 

ppnte,   or      \ 
penchant        J 

declivity 

reflux 
vague 

cibiny 
wave 

hauteur 

eminence 

flots  pi.  or 

billou-s 

vallce 

valley 

ondes  pi. 

waves 

vriilou 

vale 

hav-re  m. 

haven 

abime  m. 

abyss 

port 

harbour 

desert 

desert 

lac 

lake 

plain  9, 

plain 

riviere 

river 

tnarais 

marsh,   or  fen 

tleuve  m. 

great  river 

rive 

bunk  (of  a 

embouchure  > 

mouth  of  a 

J 

river  J 

J 

river 

rivage  m. 

shore 

ruisseau 

brook 

cote 

coast 

d^bordernent 

overflow 

rocher* 

rock 

deluge  m. 

deluge 

roche* 

rock 

inondation 

inundation 

roc* 
ccueil* 

rock 
shoal 

eel  use 

jlood-yatet 
sluice 

l>anc* 

ledge  of  rocks 

;(li«^ue 

dihc 

*  These  seven  words  do  not  convey  in  FreBCh  vhe  same  idea  ; 
the  four  latter  relate  to  the  sea. 
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€tang 

pond 

nuage  m. 

cloud 

vivier 

Jish'pond 

niel'.e 

blight 

reservoir 

bason 

huuiidite 

dampneM 

abreuvoir 

horse-pond 

serein 

mildew 

bain 

bath 

tourbillon 

whirlwind 

citerne 

cistern 

orage  m. 

storm 

fontaine 

fountain 

tempete 

tempest 

source 

spring 

calme  m. 

calm 

puits 

well 

^ternit6 

eternity 

pompe 

pump 

temps 

time 

bateau 

boat 

siecle 

age  or  century 

barque 

bark 

epoque 

epoch 

bac 

ferry-boat 

petiode  m. 

period 

coche-d'eau  m. 

barge 

date 

date 

gabare 
navire  m. 

lighter 
ship 

an,  ann£e 

mois 

year 
month 

vaisseau 

vessel 

Janvier 

January 

paquet-bot 

packet-boat 

feVrier 

february 

flam  me 

blaze 

mars 

march 

ctincelle 

spark 

avril 

april 

chaleur 

heat 

inai 

may 

fumee 

smoke 

juin 

June 

i:iceri(lie  m. 

conflagration 

juillet 

M 

chauffaye  m. 

fuA   " 

aout 

august 

charbon 

coals 

septembre 

September 

charbon-de-  \ 
terre          J 

pit-coal 

octobre 
novembre 

October 
noiember 

charbon-de-  ^ 
bois          •  > 

c/iarcoal 

de'cembre 
semaine 

december 
week 

braise 

small-coal 

jour 

day 

tourbe 

turf 

journ^e 

day 

mottes  pi. 

peat 

aiyourd'hui 

to-day 

bois 

wood 

demain 

to-morrow 

buche 

log  of  wood 

hier 

yesterday 

fagot 

faffff°t    . 

lundi 

monday 

coupeaux  pi. 

chips, 

mardi 

tuesday 

cendre 

ashes 

mercredi 

Wednesday 

rale 

soot 

jeudi 

tiuirsday 

feu 

fire\ 

vendredi 

friday 

atmosphere 

atmosphere 

samedi              ;  Saturday 

vent 

wind 

dimanche         ,  Sunday 

zephyr 

zephyr 

heure                   hour 

vapeur 

napout 

demi-heure 

half  an  hour 

lumicre 
t£nebres  pi. 

light 
darknets 

quart-d'heure 

4  quarter  uf  an 
\      hour 

dhaleur 

heat 

aurore 

aurora 

froid 

cold 

aube 

dau-n 

nue,  nuee 

cloud 

matin 

morning 
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matine'e 

forenoon 

carnaval 

carnival 

tnidi 

noon 

qareme  m. 

lent 

l'o;)res-midi 
I'apres'-dine'e 

>  the  afternoon 

mi-careme 

paque 

midlent 
caster 

soir 
soiree 

|  evening 

pentecote 
la  Saint-  Jean 

whit-sunday 
midsummtr 

cr£puscuJe  m. 

twilight 

1'avent  . 

advent 

nuit 

night 

noel 

Christmas 

mirmit 

midnight 

fete 

festival 

minu,te 

minute 

e"quinoxe  m. 

equinox 

seconde 

second 

solstice  m. 

the  solstice 

moment 

moment 

canicule 

the  dog-day* 

instant 

instant 

fenaison 

hay-harvest 

saison 

season 

moisson 

liarvest 

printemps 

spring 

vendange 

vintage 

etc" 

summer 

tonte 

shearing-time 

automne 

autumn 

semailles  pL 

sowing-time 

hiver 

winter 

conge 

holiday 

OF    MAN. 

genve-humain 
hoanm 

mankind 

man 

orphelin 
orpheline 

orphan  (boy) 
orphan  (girl) 

femtne 

woman  *. 

hcritier 

heir 

Sr.'XJ 

sex 

heiitiere 

heiress 

enfant 

child 

maitre 

master 

ffarcon 

boy 

rnaitiesse 

mistress 

fille 

girl 

hole 

landlord 

viergc 

virgin 

hotesse 

landlady 

virginite" 

virginity 

domestique 

man  servant 

enfance 

infancy 

servai'.te 

maid  servant 

jeune&se 

youth 

voisin 

neighbour 

adolescence 

adolescence 

$  neighbour 

viriiite" 

manhood 

voisine 

\      (female) 

vieillcsse 

old  aye 

compagnon 

companion 

decrepitude 
jeune  hnmme 

decrepitude 
youth  or  lad 

compagne 

(  companion 
(      (female) 

jeune  iille 

young  girl 

corps 

body 

vieillard 

old  man 

membre  m. 

member 

geant 

giant 

tronc 

trunck 

nairi 

dwarf 

tute 

head 

pigmee  m. 

pigmy 

crane  m. 

teull 

mari 

husband 

front 

forehead 

femrne 

wife 

visage  m. 

face 

veut' 

widower 

traits  pi. 

featunt 

reuve 

widow 
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ceil 
yens  pi. 

eye 
eyes 

cerveau         \ 
cervelle          / 

brain 

aourcifs  pi. 

eye-brows 

squelette  m. 

skeleton 

paupiere 

eye-lid 

cceur 

heart 

nez 

nose 

poumqn 

lungs 

narines  pi. 

nostrils 

foie  m. 

liver 

bouche 

mouth 

rate 

spleen 

levres  pi. 

lips 

estomac 

stomach 

dent 

tooth 

entrailles  pi. 

entrails 

gencives  pL 

gwns 

sang 

blood 

machoire 

jaw-bone 

humeiirs  pi. 

humours 

langue 

tongue 

glaude 

(/land 

palais 

palate 

poil 

Jtair 

joues  pi. 

cheeks 

chair 

flesh 

1'ossette 

dimple 

peau 

skin 

tnenton 

chin 

pores  m.  pi. 

pores 

barbe 

beard 

nerf 

nerve        4 

tempes  pi. 

temples 

artere 

artery 

oreille 

ear 

veine 

vein 

cheveux  pL 

hair 

OS 

bone- 

cou 

neck 

moelle 

marrow 

gosier 

t/'roat 

ride 

wrinkle 

sein 

bosom 

bouton 

pimple 

mamelle 

breast 

sant6 

health 

ventre  m. 

belly 

temperament 

constitution 

ceinture 

waist 

embonpoint 

plumpness 

cdte 

side 

maigreur 

leanness 

hanche 

haunch 

teint 

complexion 

cuisses  pL 

thiylis 

rougeur 

redness 

genou 

knee 

paleur 

paleness 

jarret 

ham 

port 

countenance 

rotule 

knee-pan 

demarche 

gait 

jambe 

leg 

geste  m. 

gesture 

mollet 

calf  of  the  leg 

vivacit6 

iirelinest 

pied 

foot 

enjoument 

sprightliness 

talon 

heel 

gaiete 

gaiety 

orteil 

toe 

beaute 

beauty 

bras 

arm 

charmes  m.  pi. 

charms 

coude  m. 

elbow 

attraits  pi. 

attraction* 

aisselle 

the  arm-pit 

appas  pi. 

beauties 

cpaule 

shoulder 

agrement 

pleasantness 

main 

hand 

laideur 

deformity 

poing 

fist 

taille 

shape,  size 

poignet 

wrist 

voix 

voice 

doigt 

finger 

parole 

speech 

pouce  m. 

thumb 

silence  m. 

silence 

ongle  m. 

nail 

action 

action 

cote 

rib 

mouvement 

mvliun 
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repos 

rest 

vertige  m. 

dizziness 

grimace 
ris,   rire,  m. 

grimace 
laughter 

£vanouisse-  ) 
ment         J' 

swooning 

souris            ^ 

smile 

dcfaiilance 

fainting 

sourire  m.      J 

foiblesse 

swoon 

humeur 

ill  temper 

dcmangeaison 

itching 

soupir 

sigh 

pesanteur 

heaviness 

gemissement 

groan 

engourdisse-  ) 

numbness 

assoupisse-    ) 
ment          \ 

drowsincsi 

ment         J 
insomnie 

want  of  sleep 

sommeil 

sleep 

coup 

blow 

songe  m. 

vision 

contre-coup 

counter-blow 

r&ve  m. 

dream 

^gratignure 

scratch 

souffle  m» 

blast 

dcorchure 

excoriation 

haleine 

breath 

entorse 

sprain 

respiration 

respiration 

foulure 

strain 

eteruuement 

sneezing 

enflure 

swelling 

vue 

sight 

tumeur 

tumour 

ouie 

hearing 

meurtrissure 

bruise 

odorat 

stnvll 

contusion 

contusion 

goat 

taste 

blessure 

wound 

toucher 

touch 

cicatrice 

scar 

sentiment 

SC71S6 

ulcbre  m. 

ulcer 

obscurite 

darhnen 

gangrfene 

mortification 

ombre 

shade 

coupure 

cv.t 

son 

sound 

brulure 

burn 

bruit 

noise 

cor 

corn 

odeur 

smell 

dmillon 

callosity 

puanteur 

i  tench 

enrouement 

hoarseness 

haveur 

relish 

rhume  »t. 

cold 

sensations  pi. 

sensations 

toux 

cough 

chatouillement 

tickling 

coqiieluche 

hooping-conyft 

p'.aisir 

pleasure 

surdite 

deafness 

joie 

j°y 

freiK'sie 

fren:y 

tiouleur1 

pain 

folie 

lunacy 

faim 

hunger 

rage 

maditcst 

M,if 

thirst 

goutte 

gout 

ilegout 

surfeit 

convulsions  pi. 

convulsive-fitt 

maladie 

disease 

vapeurs  /;/. 

vupourt 

inal 

complaint 

fievre 

fever 

incommodit<§ 

illness 

frisson 

shh-eriny 

iulirniit<! 

infirmity 

acces 

fit 

indisposition 

disorder 

deli  re  m. 

delirium 

nwl-de-dents 

tooth-ache 

crise 

crisis 

mal-de-ti'te 

1:  cud-ache 

m6decine 

physic 

mal-aux-yeux 

S  co7itj>!aint  in 
i      the  eyet 

nu'decin 
cbirurgien 

physician 
surgeon 

migraii  e 

megrim 

apothicaire  m 

apotlwcary 
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accoucheur 

•/   -f     • 
man-midwife     • 

\mroW\l  ^          sizjjcbj. 
regime  m.           diet 

sage-femme 

midwife 

sirop 

iyrup 

consultation 

consultation 

agouie 

dying  AiMu'ffaco 

ordonnance 

prescription 

mort 

deatii          41T5J 

reniede  m. 

remedy 

cadavre  m. 

corpse      -'iioqi 

drogues  pi. 

drugs 

vie 

life    ::iiGiigibni 

poudres  pi. 

powders 

gucrison 

recovery    .  ills* 

pillules  pi. 

pills 

rechute 

relapse       ;<Btfo- 

saigr.ce 

bleeding 

symptome  m. 

symptom 

lancet  te 
fouttes  pi. 

lancet 
drops 

convalescence 

{fair  way  of 
recovery 

ain 

bam 

OF   THE   MIND   AND    ITS   FACULTIES. 

fcme 

soul 

souvenir 

remembrance 

esprit 

mind 

oubli 

f  or  r/etf  \dnfit 

ggnie  TO. 

genius 

stupidite 

stupidity 

raison 

reason 

passions  pi. 

passions 

entendement 

understanding 

affections  pi. 

affections 

jugement 

judgment 

amour 

love 

sens 

sense 

amours  f.  pL 

amours 

pense'e 

the  ught 

haine 

hatred 

idee 

ideu- 

deYir 

desire 

imagination 

imagination 

crainte,  peur 

fear 

fantaisie 

fancy 

apprehension 

appreJicnuwn 

caprice  m. 

caprice 

espcrance 

hope 

volonte' 

will 

confiance 

confidence 

liber  16 

liberty 

honte 

shame 

bel-esprit 

wit 

timidit^ 

bashful  ncsi 

opinion 

opinion 

hardiosse 

boldness 

sentiment 

sentiment 

assurance 

confidence 

v6rit6 

truth 

colere 

anger 

erreur 

error 

courroux 

wrath 

vraisemblance 

likelihood 

fnreur 

fury 

probability 

probability 

rage 

rage 

apparence 

appearance 

ressentiment 

resentment 

m6prise 

mistake 

vengeance 

revenge 

bevue 

oversight 

depit 

spite 

science 

science 

deplaisir 

displetisw* 

connoissance 

knowledge 

tristesse 

sadness 

penetration 

penetration 

chagrin 

grief 

sagacit^ 

sagacity 

peine 

sorrow 

disposition 

disposition 

d£sespoir 

despair       lovfiid 

inclination 

inclination 

doute  m. 

doubt              ^B'lIJOO 

capacite" 

capacity 

soupcon 

suspicion 

memoire 

mtmory 

envie                   envy 

jalousie 

jealousy 

adresse 

dexterity 

pitie 

pity 

chastetd 

chastity 

misericorde 

Wercy 

innocence 

innocence 

compassion 

compassion 

iibdralit6 

liberality 

terreur 

terror 

gcnerositfi 

generosity 

6poHvante 
indignation 

fright 
indignation 

reconnoissance 
•frugalite 

gratitude 
frugality 

vertu 

virtue 

prosperit6 

prosperity 

charite    atqpta 

charity 

adversite 

adversity 

justice  >4«rt<w»V[ 

justice 

moeurs  pi. 

manners 

temperance 

temperance 

bonheur 

happiness 

sobriet6 

sobriety 

r6compense 

reward 

force 

fortitiide 

prix 

prize 

modes  tie 

modesty 

present 

present 

civilite 

civility 

don 

</if't 

pudeur 

baslif  ulness 

prfet 

loan 

politesse 

politeness 

grace 

grace 

honnetete" 

honesty 

reputation 

fame- 

complaisance" 

complaisance 

vice  m. 

vice 

douceur 

sweetness 

det'aut 

defect 

bontd 

goodness 

imperfection 

imperfection 

amiti<S 

friendship 

avarice 

avarice 

union 

union 

avidite 

greediness 

concorde 

concord 

orgueil 

pride 

paix 

peace 

paresse 

idleness 

tranquillitc" 

tranquillity 

faineantise 

slot  /if  u<  ness 

patience 

patience 

Iachet6 

sluggishness 

prudence 

prudence 

nonchalance 

carelessness 

^conomie 

economy 

luxe  m. 

lu.-Airy,  pomp 

habilete 

skill 

mollesse 

effeminacy 

Industrie 

industry 

impuretd 

leivdness 

loin 

care 

de  ban  cite 

revel 

diligence 

diligence 

dissolution 

dissoluteness 

exactitude 

exactness 

libertinage   m. 

libertinism 

honneur 

hono)'.r 

desordre  m. 

disorderly  life 

prolntd 

probity 

dereglement 

licentiousness 

d6aint(Jresse-\ 
rjjent          ) 

disinterestedness 

mdpris 

raillorie 

contentpt 
jest 

sagesse 

wisdom 

moquerie 

mockery 

Constance 

constancy 

m^disance 

slander 

bienveillance 

benevolence 

calomnie 

calumny 

Emulation 

emulation 

crime  »». 

crime 

favour 

favour 

malice 

malice 

valeur 

valour 

mcchancetc 

wickedness 

bravoure 

bravery 

trompt-rie 

deceit 

courage  m. 

courage 

pa  rj  ure  m. 

perjury 

finesse,  ruse 

cunning 

friponnerie 

knavery 
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fourbene 

roauery 

exil 

exile 

enchantement 

witchcraft 

banissement 

banishment 

injustice 

injustice 

pusillanimite" 

pusillanimity 

tort 

wrong 

trahison 

treachery 

usure 

usury 

perfidie 

perjidiousnett 

achat 

pure/last 

punition 

punishment 

vcnte 

sale 

chatiment 

chastisement 

troc 

barter 

Iegeret6 

levity 

gage7». 

pledge 

coquetterie 

cotjuetry 

depot 

trust 

badinage  m. 

sport 

contrat 

contract 

larciri 

robbery 

march^ 

bargain 

vol 

theft 

bassesse 

meanness 

fripponnerie 

knavish  trick 

impudence 

impudence 

tromperie 

deceit 

effronterie 

effrontery 

ivrognerie 

drunken  net* 

audace         » 

audaciousnes 

ivresse 

ebriety 

t6merit£ 

temerity 

assassinat 

murder 

poltrotmerie 

cowardice 

meurtre  m. 

manslaughter 

opiniatrete 

stubbornest 

mensonge  m. 

lie 

obstination 

obstinacy 

fausset^ 

falseliood 

cruaute 

cruelty 

conte  m. 

tale 

dispute 

dispute 

serment 

oath 

querelle 

quarrel 

malheur 

misfortiMK 

brouillerie 

broil 

folie 

fatty 

babil 

babbling 

extravagance 

madnest 

caquet 

prating 

coutume 

custom- 

inconstance 

inconstancy 

usage  m. 

use 

ingratitude 

ungratefulness 

pratique 

practice 

ambition      • 

ambition 

habitude 

habit 

prodigalite 

prodigality 

licence 

licentiousnets 

gourmandise 

gluttony 

excea 

excess 

impoiitesse 

rudeness 

tour 

trick 

incivilite 

incivility 

bagatelles  pi. 

trijles 

dissention 

dissension 

faute 

fault 

impatience 

impatience 

foiblesse 

weahncst 

imprudence 

imprudence 

foible  m. 

foible 

negligence 

negligence 

affront 

affront 

malhonnetete 

rudeness 

outrage  m. 

outrage 

deshonneur 

disgrace 

insulte 

insult 

OF    MEATS   AND    DRINK9. 

nourriture 

nourishment      ||  provisions 

provision* 

alimens  pi. 

food                   1  repas 

meal 

vivres  m.  pi. 

victuals               \  dejeuner 

breaJifatt 
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diner                    (linnet 

verjus 

verjuice 

pouter 

/  afternoon's 
\      luncheon 

anehois 
epices  pi. 

anchovies 
spices 

semper 

supper 

poivre  m. 

aepper 

collation 

collation 

gingembre  m. 

(jinyer 

festin 

feast 

muscade 

nutmeg 

regal 

treat 

macis 

mace 

paiti 
croule 

bread 
crust 

girofle  m.        \ 
(clous  de)  j 

cloves 

mie 

crumb 

canelle 

cinnamon 

farine 

fiour 

oublies  pi. 

wafers 

sou 

bran 

Sucre  m. 

suyar 

pfite 

dough 

cassonade 

moist  sugar 

levain 

leaven 

dessert 

dessert 

morceau 

bit,  morsel 

fruit 

fruit 

tranche 

slice 

pate" 

vie 

bouchee 

mouthful 

gateau 

cake 

viande 

meat 

tourte,  tarte 

tart 

bouilli 

boiled  meat 

biscuit 

biscuit 

rot.  roti 

roast  meat 

macaron 

macaroon 

bceuf 

beef 

crepe 

pancakes 

mouton 

mutton 

confitures  pL 

sweetmeats 

agneau 

lamb 

gelee 

3clhJ 

veau 

veal 

marmelade 

marmalade 

pore 

pork 

conserve 

conserve 

venaison 

venison 

tablettes  pi. 

lozenges 

volaille 

fowls 

dragces  pi. 

sugar-phtms 

gibiet 

game 

pralines  pi. 

crisp-alnwrub 

gigrt 

a  ley  of  mutton 

from  age  m. 

cheese 

andouille 

chitterlings 

beurre  7«. 

butter 

saucisse 

sausage 

lait 

milk 

jambon 

ham 

creme 

cream 

lard 

bacon 

ceuf 

e39 

moutarde 

mustard 

eoque 

shell 

smipe 

soup 

lilanc 

white 

potage  ?». 

pottage 

jaune  TO. 

yolk 

bouillon 

broth 

boissoii 

drink 

consomme1 

jelly  broth 

!i(;ueur 

liquor 

ragout 

raijout 

the 

tea 

fricassee 
jus 

fricassee 
yrary 

caf6 
chocolat 

coffee 
chocolate 

sauce 

sauce 

limonade 

le.moiu.idf 

poissou               ;  Jisk 

ponclie  m. 

punch 

salade 

sallad 

vin 

whit 

ael 

salt 

biere 

beer 

huile 

oil 

eau-de-vie 

brandy 

vinaigre  «,         vinegar 

nectar 

nectar 

VOCABULARY. 


ambroisie 
cidre  m, 
poird 

ambrosia 
cider 
perry 

hy.lromel           I  mead 
sirop                    sirup 

,          1                                      I               * 

he                          dregs 
\          9l''tf 

OF   DRESSING    APPAKEI.,    &C. 

habillement 

dress 

gu&tres  pi. 

gaiters 

hardes 

clothes 

souliers 

shoes 

habit  complet 

a  suit  of  clothes 

escarpins  pi. 

pumps 

habit 

coat 

semelle  , 

sole 

veste 

waistcoat 

bottes  pi. 

boots 

gilet 

under-waistcoat 

boucles  pL 

bucklet 

rnanches  pi. 

sleeves 

cuir 

leather 

poches  pi. 

pockets 

chapeau 

hat 

bouton 

button 

perruque 

wig 

doublure 

lining 

jupe 

petticoat 

couture 

seam 

jupon 

under-petticoat 

culotte 

breeches 

satin 

satin 

pantaJon 

pantaloon 

taffetas 

taff-eg 

gousset 

fob 

gaze 

gauze 

drap 

cloth 

coiffure 

head-dress 

sole 

silk 

coiffe 

hood 

velours 

velvet 

collier 

necklace 

serge 
basin 

serge 
dimity 

boucles            > 
d'oreilles  pi.] 

ear-rings 

flanelle 

flannel 

gants  pi. 

gloves 

£toffe 

stuff 

mitaines  pi. 

mittens 

manteau 

cloak 

tablier 

apron 

surtout 

redingote 

surtout 
riding  coat 

mules  pi.       \ 
pantoulles  pi.  J" 

slipperl 

linge  m. 

linen 

bague 

ring 

toile 

linen-cloth 

bijou 

jewel 

batiste 

cambric 

bracelet 

bracelet 

mousseline 

muslin 

dentelle 

lace 

linon 

lawn 

blonde 

blond-lace 

chemise 

shirt 

^ventail 

fan 

jabot 

frill 

manchon 

muff 

cravate 

cravat 

agrafe 

clasp 

bas  pi. 

stockings 

epingle 

pin 

jarretieres  pi. 

garters 

aiguille 

needle 

Jaine 

ivool 

etui 

case 

fil 

thread 

de 

thimble 

coton 

cotton 

masque  m. 

mask 

maille 

stitch 

voile  m. 

veil 

trou 

hole 

tabatiere 

snuff-box 

chaussons  pi 

socks 

tabac 

tnuff 

VOCABULARY. 


tabac  (a  funaer) 

tobacco 

conserves  pi. 

preservert 

bourse 

purse 

bouquet 

nosegay 

argent 

money 

caiine 

cane 

porte-feuille  m. 

pocket-book 

cordon 

string 

ciseaux  pi. 

scissors 

epee 

sword       T  -•-  - 

crayon 

pencil 

montre 

watch 

mouchoir 

handkerchief 

boite 

case 

lunettes  pi. 

spectacles 

chaine 

chain 

lorgnette 

opera-glass 

cachet 

seal 

OF   A    HOUSE    AMD    FUUNITUUE, 

rnaison 

house 

salle                l 

j 

1     A  .       I 

J  nobleman's 

salon               j 

parlour 

hotel 

{      house 

escalier 

stair-case 

hotellerie 

inn 

office 

pantry 

chateau 

castle 

cuisine 

kitchen 

palais 

palace 

garde-man-    ) 

store-room 

couronne 

crown 

ger  m,        $ 

trone  m. 

throne 

boulangerie 

bake-house 

sceptre  m. 

sceptre 

brasserie 

brew-house 

aile 

winy 

lingerie 

laundry 

pavilion 

pavilion 

£curie 

stable 

fondemens  pL 

foundation 

reraise 

coach-house 

mur,  muraille 

wall 

'puits 

well 

batiment 

building 

dtage  m. 

story 

rr.ateiiaux  pi. 

materials^ 

appartement 

apartment 

nierre 

stone 

chambre 

room 

brique 

brick 

anticharnbre 

antichamber 

mortier 

mortar 

salle-a-manger 

dining-room 

chaux 
platre  m. 

lime 
plaster 

salon-de-com-  ) 
paguie        j 

drawing-room 

ciment 
tuile 

cement 
tile 

cabinet-ile-    7 
toilette        ] 

dressing-room 

ardoise 
charpente 

slate 
timber  work 

chambre-a-    ") 
coucher      J 

bed-room 

poutre 

beam 

galerie 

gallery 

solive 

joist 

cabinet 

closet 

rchelle 

ladder 

boudoir 

lady's  closet 

cave 

vault 

garde-robe 

wardrobe 

cellier 

cellar 

porte 

door 

tonneau 

cask 

porte-cochere 

gate 

fiitaille 

vessel 

seuil 

threshold 

boutique 

shop 

jalousie 

blinds 

atelier 

work-shop 

gond 

hinge 

magasin 

warehouse 

marteau 

knocker 

vestibule  m 

hall 

serrure 

lock 

VOCABULARY. 


de,  or  clef 
verrou 

bob 

amidon 
balai 

starch 
broom 

fenfetre 

window 

bane 

btnch 

vitre 

glass 

escabeau 

stool 

volet 

shutter 

plancher 

floor 

balcon 

balcony 

parquet 

inlaid  floor 

store  TO. 

blind 

plafond 

ceiling 

grenier 

garret 

larnbris 

wainscot 

toit 

roof 

oloison 

partition 

gouttiere 

gutter 

tapisserie 

hangings 

malle 

trunk 

tapis 

carpet 

boite 

box 

lit 

bed 

caisse 

chest 

alcove 

alcove 

cassette 

casket 

chaiit 

bedstead 

coffre  rn. 

coffer 

chevet 

bolster 

Ingement 

lodging 

oreiller 

pillow 

arneubkment 

furniture 

paillasse 

straw-mattres* 

chemine'e 

chimney 

matelas 

mattress 

atre  m.  foyer 

hearth 

draps  pi. 

sheets 

souffle! 

bellows 

couvertures  pi. 

bed-clothe* 

pelle 

shovel 

courtt'-poiiito 

counterpane 

pincettes  pi. 

tongs 

rideau 

curtain 

fourgon 

poker 

tringle 

curtain-rod 

garde-cen-      ) 
dre  TO.          i 

fender 

anneau 
sofa 

ring 
sofa 

eoquemar       ) 
bouilloire        J 

boiler,  copper 

fauteuil 
siege  m. 

elbow-cluiir 
seat 

couvercle  m. 

lid 

chaise 

chair 

poele 

frying-pan 

coussin 

cushion 

poelon 

skillet 

armoire 

press 

casserole 
fourneau 

saucepan 

stove 

commode        > 

chest  of  drasD- 
ers 

ailumette 

match 

trumeau 

pier-glas* 

pierre-a-  fu^il 

flint 

toilette 

toilet 

briquet 

steel 

miroir 

looking-glass 

four 

uven 

peigiie  m. 

comb 

essuie-main 

towel 

pomade 

pomatum 

bassinoire 

warming-pan 

poudre 

powder 

panier,  cor-    ) 
beille          J 

basket 

hounpe 
partum 

perfume 

porcelaine 

china-ware 

tableau 

picture 

faience 

del/I  u-ui-f 

dessin 

drawing 

poterie 

earthen-ware 

coloris 

colouring 

pot 

pot 

portrait 

portrait 

cruche 

pitcher 

paysage  m. 

landscape 

lampe 

lamp 

miniature 

miniature 

lanterne 

lantern 

chandelier 

candlestick 

Kavon 

soap 

bougeoir            \flat  candlestick 

TOCABULAKT. 


bobfeche 

socket 

cuiller,  or      > 

chandeile 

candle 

cuillere 

spoon 

bougie 

wax-light 

saliere 

salt-cellar 

cire 

wax 

huillier 

oil-cruet 

mouchettes  fL 

snuffert 

moutardier 

mustard-pot 

porte-mou-    ) 
chettes  m.  J 

snuffer-pan 

aigui^re 
coupe,  tasse 

ewer 
cup 

£teignoir 

extinguisher 

gobelet 

goblet 

vergettes  pi 

brush 

verre  m. 

glass 

buffet 

cup-board 

bouteille 

bottle 

cabaret 

tea-board 

bouchon 

cork 

tasse    ~ 

cup 

tire-bouchon  m. 

cork-screw 

soucoupe 

saucer 

carafe 

decanter 

theiere 

tea-pot 

bibliotheque 

library 

cafetifere 

coffee-pot 

bureau 

bureau 

chocolatiere 

chocolate-pot 

tiroir 

drawer 

sucrkr 

suyar-bason 

cachet 

seal 

jatte 

bowl 

iettre 

letter 

table 

table 

enveloppe 

cover 

nappe 

cloth 

adresse 

direction 

Btrviette 

napkin 

signature 

signature 

assiette 

plate 

sonnette 

bell 

plat 

dish 

estanipe 

print 

couteau 

knife 

medaille 

medal 

OF   THE   CITY. 

rifle 

town,  city 

fronti^pice  m. 

frontispiece 

village  tn. 

village 

portail 

portal 

bourg 

borough 

colonne 

column 

rue 

street 

pilastre  m. 

pilaster 

carrefour 

cross-way 

base 

base 

passage  m. 

passage 

picdestal 

pedestal 

pkce 

square 

statue 

statue 

cul-de-sac 

pyratnide 
obelisque  m. 

\  no  thorough- 
t     fare 
pyramid 
obelisk 

arcade 
portique  m.    s 
aqueduc 

arcade 
portico,   or  pi- 
azza 
aqueduct 

pav6 

pavement 

dome  m. 

dome 

ruisseau 

kennel 

paroisse 

parish 

march6 

market 

comedie 

play-house 

denr6es  pL 

provisions 

th^&tre  m. 

stage 

boucherie 

meat-marliet 

coulisses  pi. 

scenery 

poissonnerie 

Jisli-market 

,  decorations 

decorationt 

iriperie 

old  clothe*  thop 

toile 

curtain 

Edifice  m. 

edifice                1  foyer 

green-room 

iafade 

front               11  orchestre  m. 

orchestra 

VOCABULARY. 


parterre  mf 

pit 

tre"sorerie 

treatury 

i"ge 

box 

amirautu 

admiralty 

amphitheatre  m. 

first  gallery 

arsenal 

arsenal 

paradis 

upper  gallery 

faubourgs 

suburbs 

billet 

ticket 

boulevards  pi. 

bulwarks 

couvent 

convent 

rem  parts  pi. 

ramparts 

monastere  m. 

monastery 

barriere 

turnpike 

cellule 

cell 

guinguette 

tea-garden 

hermitage  m. 

hermitage 

forge 

forge 

solitude 

solitude 

verrerie 

glats-house 

reiraite 

retirement 

fonderie 

foundery 

universit^ 

university 

carrosse  m. 

coach 

college  m. 

college 

impdi  iale 

roof 

£cole 

school 

portiere 

coach  door 

pension 

boarding  school 

glaces  pi. 

windows 

parlement 

parliament 

timoii 

coach-pole 

chambre-haute, 
ou  des  pairs 

\  house  of  lords 

roue 
essieu 

wheel 
axle-tree 

chambre-basse, 
ou  des  com- 

r house  of 

equipage  m. 
harnois  pi. 

equipage 
harness 

munes 

4  commons 

renes  pi. 

reins 

prison 

prison 

bride 

bridle 

cachot 

dungeon 

licou 

halttr 

hupital 

hospital 

selle 

saddle 

inflrmerie 

infirmary 

bat 

pack-saddle 

taverne 

tavern 

arpon 

saddle'boio 

cabaret 

public-house 

sangle 

girth 

auberge 

inn 

^triers  ;;/. 

stirrup 

Cafe 

cojfee-fiouse 

eperons  pi 

spurs 

ejiseigne 

sign 

berline 

berlin 

affiche 

bill 

cabriolet 

t& 

pont 

bridge 

chaise  ' 

chaise 

arche 

arch 

fiacre  m. 

hackney-coach 

pilier 

pillar 

charrette 

cart 

bateau 

boat 

fourgou 

waggon 

quai 

key,  on  a  river 

remiue 

coach  house 

bourse 

exchange 

rasoir 

razor 

baraque 

bank 

cuir 

strap 

agiotage  TO. 

stock-jobbing 

rnouls 

mould 

douane 

custom-house 

machine 

machine 

poste 

general  post 

nioulin 

mill 

petite-  poste 

twopenny  post 

OF    TRADES,    ARTS,    PROFESSIONS,    &C. 

boulanger         \  baker 

relieur 

book-binder 

perruquier        I  hair-dresser 

libraire  m. 

bookseller 

forgeron           |  blacksmith 

chaudronnier 

brazier 

6i 


hrasscur 

brewer 

mcnuisier 

joiner 

bouchMMMMfd 

butcher 

serrurier 

locksrtdLh 

ri  MiinyjLiiniii 

cabinet-maker 

ma^on 

bricklayer 

charpentfe* 

carpenter 

maitre-d'hotel 

steirard 

charroi! 

wheel-wright 

mere; 

mercer 

sculpteur 

carver 

meunier 

miller 

chimiste 

chymist 

peintre 

painter 

horlogcr 

watch-maker 

p&tissier 

pastry-cook 

confiseur 

confectioner 

paveur 

paviour 

carrossier 

coach-maker 

colporteur 

pedlar 

tonneliei: 

cooper 

parfumeur 

perfumer 

corroyeur 

currier 

medecin 

physician 

coutelier 

cutler 

platrier 

plasterer 

fourbisseur 

tiuord-eutler 

plombier 

plumber 

teinturier 

dyer 

potier 

potter 

distillateur 

distiller 

imprimeur 

printer 

droguiste 

druggist 

sellier 

saddler 

graveur 

engraver 

lingbre 

sempstress 

marechal 

farrier 

couturiere 

dress-maker 

poissonnier 

fishmonger 

taill^ur 

tailor 

ibi)d'-"ir 

founder 

cordonnier 

shoe-maker 

fruitier 

fruiterer 

pelletier 

skinner 

fourreur 

furrier 

forgeron 

smith 

jardimer 

gardener 

chirurgien 

surgeon 

cloreur 

gilder 

apothicaire 

apothecary 

verrier 

glass-maker 

arpenteur 

surveyor 

vitrier 

glazier 

tanneur 

tanner 

ga  H  tier 

glover 

tourneur 

turner 

orfevre 

goldsmith 

entrepreneur 

undertaker 

josillier           ) 
bijoutier         J 

jeweller 

tapissier 
tisserand 

upholsterer 
weaver 

Spicier 

grocer 

perruquier 

wig-maker 

armuricr 

armourer 

ouvrage 

work 

cliapelicr 

hatter 

ouvrier 

work-man 

gander 

glover 

ouvrifere 

work-woman 

aubergiste 

innkeeper 

manoeuvre 

labourer 

OF  THE    COUNTBT,    HU8BAXJDUY,    FLOWERS,   TREES,   &C. 

campagne 

country 

hameau 

hamlet 

chemin 

way 

enclos 

close 

sentier 

foot-path 

chateau 

castle 

boue 

mud 

terre 

estate 

fange 

mire 

cour 

yard 

iwussitre 
Dourbier 

dust 
slough 

basse-cour 
coloaibier 

poultry-yard 
pigeon-houtt 

oniii^re 

cart  rut 

iaiterie 

dairy 

o 
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VOCABULARY. 


6curie                \stable                IJjardin                 \gardeH 
fruiterie             \fruit-loft           II  jardinage  m,      i  gardening 

OF    HERBS    AND    PLANTS. 

alofes 

a/o 

moutarde 

mustard 

angelique 

angelica 

capucine 

nasturtium 

artichaut 

artichoke 

ortie 

nettle 

asperge 

asparagus 

oignon 

onion 

me'lisse 

balm 

persil 

parsley 

basilic 

basil 

panais 

parsnip 

ffeve 

bean 

pois 

peas 

haricot 

french-bean 

paridtaire 

pcllito,  i) 

poire'e 

beet 

plante 

plant 

betterave 

beet-root 

plantain 

plantain 

bourrache 

borage 

pavot 

poppy 

bardane 

burdock 

pomme-de-terre 

potatoe 

pimprenelle 

burnet 

courge 

pumpkin 

choii 

cabbage 

pourpier 

purslain 

carotte 

carrot 

rave 

radish 

celeri 

celery         * 

radis 

Spanish  radish 

cerfeuil 

chervil 

roseau 

reed 

choux-fleursj;/. 

cauliflowers 

rue 

rue 

m&ches  pi. 

Curn-sallad 

jonc 

rush 

cresson 

cresses 

rhubarbe 

rhubarb 

concombre  m. 

cucumber 

safran 

saffron 

dent-de-liou 

dandelion 

sauge 

sage 

patience 

dock 

sarette 

savery 

chicorde 

endive 

cibouie 

scallioii 

fenouil 

fennel 

^chalote 

shallot 

fougere 

fern 

oseille 

sorrel 

ail 

garlic 

v^ronique 

speedwell 

calebasse 

gourd 

epinards  pL 

spinage 

cigue 

hemlock 

tanaisie 

tansy 

herbe 

herb 

ivraie 

tare 

raifort 

horse-radish 

estragon 

stragon 

joubarbe 

house-leek 

chardon 

thistle 

lierre  m. 

ivy 

thym 

thyme 

poireau 

leek 

serpolet 

wild  thyme 

laitue 

lettuce 

trefle  m. 

trefoil 

xeglisse 

licorice 

navet 

turnip 

mauve 

mallows 

valeriane 

valerian 

guimauve 

marsh-mallows 

vegctaux  pi. 

vegetables 

marjolaiiic 
reseda 

marjoram 
mignonette 

legumes  m.  pi. 

$  vegetable*, 
\  greens,  roots 

mentbe 

mint 

verveine 

vervain 

gui 

misletoe 

absynthe 

wormwood 

mousse 

moss 

niilJe-feuille 

yarrow 

VOCABULARY 


fleuriste 
parterre 

florist 
flower  garden 

chfevre-feuille  ) 
m.               J 

honey-suckle 

fleur 

flower 

seringat 

seringa 

iris 

crocus 

lilas 

lilac 

primevere 

cowslip 

souci 

marigold 

narcisse  m. 

narcissus 

amaranthe 

amaranth 

jaciiithe 

hyacinth 

pavot 

poppy 

tulipe 
violette 

tulip 
violet 

coquelicot       7 
ponceau          J 

wild-poppy 

pensee 

pansy 

bluet,  barbeau 

blue-bell 

marguerite 

daisy 

tournesol 

sun-flower 

imperiale 

turk  s  cap 

camomille 

camomile 

martagon 
lit 

mountain-lily 

lily 

belle-de-nuit 

f  great  night" 
\      shade 

muguet 
oreille-d'ours 

may-lily 
auricula 

Steruelle         ) 
immortelle     ^ 

cassidony 

anemone 

anemone 

balsamine 

balsam 

renoncule 

ranunculus 

ancolie 

columbine 

jonquille 
girof!6e 

jonquil 
slock-gilliftower 

passe-rose 
iiepatique 

hollyhock 
heputica 

ceillet 

pink 

pied-d'alouette 

lark-spur 

campanule      ) 
gautelee          $ 

bell-flower 

pivoine 
scabieuse 

piony 
scabious 

rose 

rose 

julienne 

rocket 

jasmin 

jasmin 

planche 

bed 

tub6reuse 

tuberose 

plate-bande 

flower-border 

arbre  m. 

OP   TREES    i 

tree 

LND    SHRUBS. 

pomrnier 

apple-tree 

arbrisseau 

shrub 

poirier 

pear-tree 

e"corce 

bark 

prunier 

plumb-tree 

branche 

branch 

arbousier 

arbutus 

feuille 

leaf- 

frene 

ash-  tree 

graine 

seed 

tremble 

aspen 

rejeton 

sucker 

hetre 

beech-tree 

abricotier 

apricot-tree 

bouleau 

birch-tree 

cerisier 

cherry-tree 

liuis                 , 

box 

ch&taignier 

chcsnut-trec 

genfet 

broom 

citronnier 

lemon-  tree 

surtau 

elder-tree 

colgnassier 

quince-tree 

orme 

elm 

figuier 

Jig-tree 

sapin 

fir-  tree 

noyer 

walnut-tree 

coudrier 

hazel-tree 

oranger 

orange-tree 

lioux 

holly 

p£cher 

peach-tree 

lilas 

lilac 

c  2 

6i 


VOCABULARY. 


tilleul 

lime-tree 

e"pine 

thorn 

rnyrte 

myrtle-tree 

buisson 

thorn-bath 

chene 

oak 

aub^pine 

while-tliom 

osier 

osier 

vigne 

vine 

romarin 

rosemary 

saule 

willow-tree 

6glantier 

sweet  briar 

if 

yew-tree      )^d 

FRUITS. 

amande 

almond 

melon 

melon 

pomme 

apple 

mure 

mulberry 

abricot 

apricot 

brugnon 

nectarine 

cerise 

cherry 

noisette 

nut 

<  black-heart 

orange 

orange 

guigne 

\      cherry 

peche 

peach 

cMtaigne 

chesnut 

poire 

pear 

marron 

horse  chesnut 

citrouille 

pumpion 

groseilles  pi 

currants 

coin 

quince 

groseille 

gooseberry 

framboise 

rasberry 

figue 

fig 

fraise 

strawberry 

aveKne 

filbert 

noix 

walnut 

raisin 

grapes 

£pine-vinette 

barberries 

prune 
reirue-claude 

plum 
green-gage 

grenade 
olive 

pomegranate 
olive 

citron 

lemon 

S  kernels  of 

ananas 

pine-apple 

cerneaux 

c     waJnuts 

nefle 

medlar 

raisins-sees 

raisins 

PROMISCUOUS    WORDS. 

grange 

barn 

commune 

common 

hutte 

hut 

plaine 

plain 

chaumiere 

cottage 

garenne 

warren 

seigneurie 

manor 

fondriere 

bog 

clime 

tithe 

marais 

marsh 

metairie 

farm 

plate-  bande 

border 

sillon 

ridge 

serre 

green-house 

pr6,  prairie 

meadow 

serre-chaude 

hot-house 

arpent 

acre 

boulingrin 

bowling-green 

fosse" 

ditch 

berceau 

bower 

champ 

field 

bosquet 

grove 

p&turage  TO. 
terroir 

pasture-ground 
soil 

grotte 
vignoble  m. 

grotto 
vineyard 

pare 

park 

p^piniere 

nwsery 

naie 

hedge 

taillis 

coppice 

bruyere 

heath 

hallier 

thicket 

dunes 

downs 

pays  age  m. 

landscape 

lande                   wattt-land 

perspective 

prospect 
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rue 

view 

millet 

millet 

cascade 

cascade 

fin 

flax 

canal 

canal 

chanvre  m. 

hemp 

agriculture 
labourage  m. 

agriculture 
tillage 

chenevis 
dpi 

hemp-seed 
ear  (of  corn) 

Wtail 

cattle 

gerbe 

sheaf  (of  com) 

fumier 

dung 

tige 

stalk 

tcrreau 

mould 

tuyau 

blade 

rtcolte 

crop 

paille 

straw 

moisson 

harvest 

chaume  m. 

stubble 

vendange 

vintage 

foin 

hay 

houhlon 

ho]>s 

fourrage  m. 

fodder 

grain 

corn 

fermier 

farmer 

ble 

wheat 

paysan 

peasant 

orge 

barley 

laboureur 

ploughman 

avoine 

oats 

moissonneur 

reaper 

riz 

rice 

faucheur 

mower 

seigle  m. 

rye 

berger 

•  shepherd 

Or    QUADRUPEDS. 

b&te 

beast 

bouvillon 

bullock 

animal 

animal 

renne  m. 

rein-deer 

animal  do-     ) 
mestiquc    J 

tame  beast 

brebis 
mouton 

ewe 
wether 

bfite-de-somme 

beast  of  burden 

b^lier 

ram 

monture 

(  beast  for  the 
\     saddle 

agneau 
chevre 

lamb 
she-goat 

cheval 

horse 

bouc 

he-goat 

cavale 

mare 

chevreau 

kid 

jument 

mare 

cochon 

hog 

£talon 

stallion 

pore 

p*9 

poulain 

colt 

pourceau 

pig 

pouliche 

ftthj 

truie 

sow 

bidet 

poneif 

cochon-de-lait 

sucking  pig 

ane 

ass 

cochon-d'iude 

guinea  pig 

anesse 

milk-ass 

verrat 

boar 

anon 

young  ass 

sanglier 

wild  boar 

roulet 

mule 

laie 

wild  sow 

mule 

she-mule 

marcassin 

young  wild  boar 

l»ete-a-cornes 

horned  beast 

b£t,e-fauve 

i 
deer 

bceuf 

ox 

cerf 

staff 

buffle  m. 

buffalo 

biche 

hind 

taureau 

bull 

faon 

fairn 

vache 

cow 

daim 

fallow-  due  f 

g^uisse 

heifer 

daim-miUe 

buck 

veuu 

calf 

daim-femelle 

tloit 
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chevreuil 

roe-buck 

lice 

hound-bitcA 

chevrette 

roe 

levrier 

fjrciihound 

chamois 

chamois 

levrette 

ound  bitch 

lion 

lion 

dogue 

Uui:  dog 

lionne 

lioness 

doguin 

whelp 

lionceau 
tigre 

lion's  whelp 
tiger 

matin 
limier 

mastiff 
blood-  hounds 

tijjresse 

tigrest 

bichon 

lap-dog 

ours 

bear 

epagneul 

spaniel 

ourson 

bear's  cub 

basset 

terrier 

zebre  m. 

zebra 

barbet 

shagged  dog 

giraffe 

giraffa 

chien-d'arret 

pointer 

leopard 
camel6opard 

leopard 
camelopard 

meute    de       | 
chiens          J 

pack  of  hounds 

rhinoceros 

rhinoceros 

chat,  matou 

cat,  tom-cat 

hippopotamem. 

river-horse 

chatte 

cat,  puss 

elephant 

elephant 

chaton 

kitten 

chameau 

caif  el 

minon 

puss 

dromadaire  m. 

dromedary 

tninet,   minette 

young  kitten 

lama 

lama, 

singe  m. 

monkey 

buffle  TO. 

buffalo 

guenon 

ape 

hyene 

hyena 

magot,  babouin 

baboon 

panthere 

panther 

gazelle 

antelope 

once 

ounce 

belette 

weasel 

licorne 

unicorn  c 

putois 

pole-cat 

elan 

elk 

fouine 

pole-  cat 

ioup 

wolf 

genette 

wild  cat 

louve 

she-wolf 

muse 

musk-cat 

louveteau 

wolfs  cub 

loir 

dormouse 

lynx 

lynx 

marmote 

marmot 

renard 

fox 

taupe 

mole 

taissori 

brock 

rat 

rat 

blaireau 

badger 

souris 

mouse 

castor 

beaver 

tortue 

tortoise 

hermine 

ermine 

bewail,  bestiaux 

cattle 

marte,  zibeline 

marten,  sable 

troupeau 

jlock,  herd 

ecureuil 

squirrel 

patre,  berger 

shepherd 

'he>isson 

hedge-hog 

bergere 

shepherdess 

pore-epic 
loutre 

porcupine 
otter 

vacher,  bouvier 
porcher 

cow-herd 
suine-herd 

raton 

rackoon 

chasse 

hunting 

furet 

ferret 

chasseur 

hunter 

lievre 

hare 

braconnier 

poacher 

'base 

doe-  hare 

gibier,  venaisoi 

game 

levraut 

leveret 

fusil 

gun 

lapin 

rabbit 

gibeciere 

pouch 

lapine 

doe-rabbit 

tire 

shooting 

chien 

dog 

tireur 

shooter 

chienne 

bitch 

garde-chasse 

gamekeeper 
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OF  Binns. 


oiseau 

bird 

me'sange 

tit 

oiselet,  oisillou 

little  bird 

pluvier 

plover 

Folaillc 

fowl 

roitelet 

wren 

coq 

cock 

vanneau 

lapwiny 

poule 

hen 

butor 

bittern 

poulet 

chicken 

bec-figue  m. 

beccafico 

poussin 

young  chicken 

£tourneau 

starling 

cochet 

cockerel 

sansonnet 

starling 

polilarde 

pullet 

bruant 

yellow-hammer 

chapon 

capon 

coucou 

cuckoo 

coq-d'Inde,    ) 
dindon        J 

turkey-cock 

freux,  grolle 
corbean 

rook 
raven  • 

dinde 

turkey-hen 

corneille 

crow 

dindonneau 

young  turkey 

hibou 

owl 

oie 

goose 

chouette 

screech-owl 

jar 

gander 

buse 

buzzard 

oison 

gosliny 

choucas 

chough 

canard 

drake. 

aigle 

eagle 

cane 

duck 

aiglon 

eaglet 

caneton,  ca-  ) 
notte           \ 

duckling 

epervier 
emouchet 

sparrow-  lawk 
musket-liawk 

pigeon 

pigeon 

milan 

kite 

colombe 

dove 

fau  coir 

falcon 

serin,  canari 

canary  bird 

cormoran 

cormorant 

perrcquet 

parrot 

plongeon 

diver 

perrucho 

paroquet 

h^ron 

heron 

moineau,        ) 
passereau  J 

sparrow 

cigogne 
outarde 

stork 
bustard 

hiroiidelle 

swallow 

pdlican 

pelican 

martinet 

martin 

autour 

gos-hawk 

rossigtiol 

nightingale 

vautour 

vulture     * 

chardonrieret 

goldfinch 

huppe 

lapwing 

pinson 

chaffinch 

mouette 

KVfl 

verdier 

greenfinch 

perdrix 

partridge 

bouvreuil 
linot,  linote 

bullfinch 
linnet 

bartavellc       | 

large  red  par- 
tridge 

rouge-gorge  m. 

redbrcast,robin 

perdreau 

young  partridge 

merle  m. 

blackbird 

caille 

quait 

grive 

thrush 

cailleteau 

young  quaH 

geai 

Ja!/ 

laisan 

pheasant 

pie 

magpie 

faisandeau 

young  pheasant 

alouette 

lark 

becasse 

woodcock 

bergeromtetta 

wagtail 

bocassine 

tnipe 

alcyon,  ou  mar- 
tin- pdcheur 

|  king-fisher 

ortolan 
tourterelle 

ortolan 
turtle-dove 

pivert 

icoodpecksr 
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g£lhiotte 

wood-hen 

autruche 

ottrich 

trancolin 

heath-cock 

pintade 

pitttado 

ramier 

wood-pigeon 

fbu-de-bassan 

gar,  net 

macreuse 

tea-  duck 

pingoin 

razor-bill 

sarcelle 

teal 

chauve-souris 

bat 

gnie 

crane 

chasse-auX'   < 

fowling,  sloot- 

courlis 

curlew 

oiseaux       ( 

ing 

foulque 

coot,  moor- 
cock, or  hen 

appeau 
gluaux 

bird-call 
lime  tieigt 

poule-d'eau 

moor-hen 

tr6buchet 

bird-trap 

paon 

peacock 

filets 

nets 

paonne 

pea-hen 

oiseleur 

bird-catcher 

paonneau 

young  peacock 

oiselier 

bird-seller 

cigne  m. 

swan 

volibre 

aviary 

OF   FISHES. 

poisson 

fish 

homard,  lan-'J 

esturgeon 
turbot 

ttwgeon 
turbot 

gouste        (_ 
6crevisse-de-  ( 

lobster 

saumon 

salmon 

mer            } 

rouget 

roach 

.ecrevisse 

crawjith 

brochet 

pike 

crabe  m. 

crab 

carpe 

carp 

crevette 

prawn 

truite 

trout 

chevrette 

shrimp 

perche 

perch 

anguille 

eel 

cabillaud 

fresh  cod 

anchois 

anchovy 

mcrue 

ttock-fish 

goujon 

gudgeon 

raie 

skate 

v^ron 

minnow 

tanche 

tench 

lotte,  barbotte 

eel-pout 

£perlan 

smelt 

i    t,                ^ 

loach,   ground- 

rnaquereau 

mackerel 

lOCtlG                      \ 

ling 

surmulet 

mullet 

morue  sa!6e 

salt-Jith 

carrelet 

flounder 

barbue 

dab 

barbeau 
aJose 

barbel 
shad 

marsoin 

sea-hog,    por- 
poise 

sole 

sole 

espadon 

saw-fah 

sardine 

sprat 

porcelaine 

sea-snail 

thon 

tunny 

tortue 

tortoise 

plie 

plaice 

huitre 

oyster 

congre  m. 

conger 

petoncle 

cockle 

merlan 

whiting 

moule 

muscle 

merluche 

haddock 

baleine 

u'hale 

hareng 

herring 

cachalot 

cachalot 

sifcche 

cuttle  fish 

requin 

shark 

limande 

hurt,  bret   fitJ 

dauphin 

dolphin  , 

'amproie 

lamprey 

chien-marin 

sta-doy 
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loup-marin 
herisson-de-  / 
mer            \ 

sea-wolf 
tear  urchin 

nageoires 
ecailles 
coquilles 

fins 
scales 
shells1' 

frai 

fry 

arrfitts 

bones 

fret  in 

young  fish 

pinces,  braques 

claws 

laite 

soft  roe 

appat,  amorce 

bait 

ceufs               < 

tpawn,   fiard 
toe 

pecheur 
pfeche 

fisherman 
jisliery 

museau 
ouiea 

tnoui 
yills 

p6che-a-la-     \ 
ligne           j 

angling 

OF    UEPTILES   AND    INSECTS. 

grenouille 

fr°<? 

pou 

loust 

serpent 

serpent 

lerute 

nit 

couleuvre 

adder 

puce 

flea 

vipere 

viper 

punaise 

bug 

scorpion 

scorpion 

chenille 

caterpillar 

aspic 

atpick 

papillon 

butterfly 

baJrilip 

basilisk 

mouche 

fly, 

dragon 

dragon 

abeille 

bee 

tarentule 

tarantula 

frelon 

hornet 

crapaud 

toad 

bourdon 

drone 

lizard 

lizard 

gu^pe 

wasp 

san^-sue 

leech 

taon 

oxfiy 

limace 

slug 

cousin 

gnat. 

ver 

worm 

cantbaridc 

Spanishs-fly 

VL-r-!uisant 

glowworm 

lianneton 

cockchafer 

ver-coquin 
ver-a-soie 

vine  grub 
silk-worm 

sauterelle 
cigale 

grasshopper 
balm-crtcket 

escargot 

snail 

araign£e 

eScarbot 

beetle 

toile-d'araig-  \ 

b      b 

griilon 

cricket 

nee              \ 

-e 

perce-oreUle  m- 
teigne 

ear-ivig 
moth 

essaim-d'a-     1 
Iwilles         j 

swarm  of  bees 

ciron 

hand-worm 

miel 

honey 

fourmi 

ant 

cire 

wax 

cJiaranfon 

weevil 

rayon-de-miel 

honeycomb 

doporte  m. 

wood-louse 

ruche 

hive 

tique 

tick 

fcurmilibre 

ant-hill 

or  METALS',  &c. 
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cuivre 

copper 

soufre 

sulphur 

airain 

brass 

nitre 

nitre 

laiton 

latten-wire 

salpetre 

saltpetre 

bronze 

bronze 

Ijitiane 

bitumen 

shnilor 

pinchbeck 

antimoine 

antimony 

fer 

iron 

arsenic 

arsenic 

fil-d'archal 

wire 

•ilun 

alum 

acier 

steel 

couperose  /. 

copperat 

fer-blanc 

iron-tinned 

vitriol 

vitriol 

etain 

tin,  pewter 

carmin 

carjnine 

plorab 

lead 

pastel 

pastel 

mercure 
vif-argent 

mercury 
quicksilver 

ocre  /. 
vermillion 

ochre 
red-lead 

or  coi.ouus. 

blanc 

white 

rouge 

red 

noir 

black 

jauue 

yellow 

l)leu 

blue 

brun 

brown 

vert 

green 

pourpre 

purple 

gris 

grey 

ecarlate 

scarlet 

orang£ 

orange  colour 

indigo 

indigo 

OF    PRECIOUS    STONES. 

diamant 

diamond 

am^thyste 

amethyst 

topaze 

topaz 

cornaline 

cornelian 

emeraude 

emerald 

onyx 

onyx 

saphir 

sapphire 

agathe 

agate 

escarboucle 

carb  uncle 

corail 

coral 

rubis 

ruby 

pjrle 

pearl 

OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES. 

France 

France 

Hollande 

Holland 

Italic 

Italy 

les  Pays-Bas 

the  Netherlands 

Espagne 

Spain 

Angloterre 

England 

Portugal 

Portugal 

Ecossc 

Scotland 

Turquie 

Turkey 

Irlande 

Ireland 

Allemagne 

Germany 

Russia 

Russia 

Suisse 

Switzerland 

Danernarc 

Denmark 

Prusse 

Prussia 

Suede 

Sweden 

Pologne 

Poland 

Norvege 

Norway 

Boheme 

Bohemia 

Tartarle 

Tar  tar  if 

Hongrie 

Hungary 

Arabic 

Arabia 

Perse 

Persia 

Mono6mugi 

Monoemugi 

Inde 

India 

Caffrerie 

Caffraria 

Chine 

China. 

Abyssinie 

Abyssinia 

Mogol 

Mogul 

Canada 

Canada 

Bengale 

Bengal 

Pensylvanie 

Pennsylvania 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Japon 

Japan 

Virginie 

Virginia 

Barbaric 

Barbary 

Caroline 

Carolina 

Earypte 

Egypt 

Georgia 

Georgia 

Biledulgerid 

Biledulgerid 

Perou 

Peru 

Zaara 

Zaara 

Paraguay 

Paraguay 

Nigritie 

Kirjritia 

Chili 

Chili 

Guinee 

Guinea 

Br£sil 

Brazil 

Etlnopie 

Ethiopia 

Guiane 

Guiana 

Zanguebar 

Zanguebar 

St.  Domingue 

St.  Domingo 

Monomotapa 

Monomotapa 

Jamai'que 

Jamaica 

INTRODUCTION 

TO    THE 

EXERCISES. 


THE  learner  is  to  render  the  English  definite  article 

(le  before  a  noun  masculine  J.     ..       •       , 
.     J  la  before  a  noun  feminine     /  m  the  ****' 
1  "j  les  before  nouns  of  either  gender  in  the  plural  and  the 

indefinite. 

,     I  un  before  a  noun  masculine  singular. 
*  I  une  before  a  noun  feminine  singular. 
EXAMPLES 


Le  Hrre 
la  rue 
les  plan'.es 


I  the  book 

the  street 
1  the  plants 


un  homme 
itne  frmme 
un  herus 


a  man 
i  n-anmn 
a  /«;/•». 


EXERCISES. 

The  wood  ;      the  forest ;      the  houses  ;      the  men  ;      the  court ; 
bois  in.          forSt  f.  maisons  pi.       hommcs  pi.    cour  f. 

the  foot  ;      the  arms  ;     the  room  ;      the  garden  ;     the  windows  ; 
pied  m.      bras  ph         chambre  f.      jardin  m.        fene'tres  pi. 
a  history  ;       a  novel ;         a  foreigner  ;  a  walk  ;          a  day; 

histoire  f.       roman  m.      etranger  m.      promenade  f.  jour  m. 
a  night ;      the  sun  ;     the  moon  ;     the  stars  ;      a  body  ;     a  card  ; 
uuit  f.  soleil  m.     lune  f.         ctoile*  pi.     corps  m.  earfc  f. 

a  crown. 
ecu  m. 
He  will  render  the  English  prepositions 

and  when  followed  by  the  article,  tiro: 
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fdv.  befbre  a  noun  masculine  singular  beginning  with 
V  a  consonant  or  A  aspirated 

of  the  by  <[  de  la  before  a  noun  feminine  singular 

i  de  I'  before  any  noun  beginning  with  avowel  or  h  mute 
^  det  before  any  noun  in  the  plural. 

au  before  a  noun  masculine  singular  beginning  with 
4  a  consonant  or  A  aspirated 

to  ilis  by\  <i  la  before  a  noun  feminine  singular 

/  &  I'  before  any  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  A  mute 

aux  before  any  noun  in  the  plural. 

And  when  these  prepositions  are  followed  by  a  or  an,  thus : 

,     f  d'un  before  a  noun  masculine 

^  I  d'une  before  a  noun  feminine 

,     5  a  un   before  a  noun  masculine 

"3  (  £  wne  before  a  noun  feminine. 


of 


to   a 


EXAMPLES. 

Ou  pare 

of  tht  fork 

1  I'oprit 

to  the  mind 

de  la  rivi&re 

of  the  rivtr 

aux  carrosse< 

to  tin  coachet 

de  1'esprit 

of  tiie  mind 

d'un  jour 

of  rt  day 

dcs  cai  ro*>es 

ef  tiie  coachet 

d'une  nuit 

i>f  a  niijit 

an  pnrc 

to  the  park 

k  un  jour 

to  a  day 

•A  la  nvitre 

to  the  river 

4  une  uuit 

to  a  night. 

EXERCISES. 
The  palace  of  the  king  ;  of  the  queen  ;  of  the  man;  of  the 

palais  in.        roi  m.  reine  f.  homme  A  m. 

men  ;     to  the  king ;     to  the  queen  ;     to  the  man ,      to  tiie  men  ; 
Lommet  pi. 

from  a  balcony ;  from  a  window  :     of  a  prince  ;  to  a  princess  ; 

balcon  m.  fenftre  f.  — m.          princcsse  f. 

of  the  gardens;  of  the  evening  ;  to  the  courtiers  ;  of  a  table  ;  to 

jardins  pi.  soil-  m.  courtisans  pi.     — —  f. 

the  master  ;  to  a  lady  ;  of  the  soul ;  of  the  horse  ;  to  a  cat ; 

maitre  m.  '    dame  f.  dme  f.  cheval  na.         chat  m. 

uf  tiie  houses ;         of  a  carpet. 

maisons  pi.  tapis  m . 

These  same  prepositions,  when  followed  by  the  possessire 
pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  our,  your,  and  theit;  will  be 
Loth  rendered  thus : 


/ru,  her,  or  itt 
\  our 

0  ywr 

v  their 


(  "'.v 
I  My 
.-Jhis, 
'  \our 
lyunr 
tktir 


her,  it* 


bjde 


by  a 


fiiigular 

plural 

m. 

C. 

m.  and  f. 

,  man 

ma 

mi 

{to* 
J  son 

to. 
sa 

ten 
sex 

\  notre 
1  votre 
^leur 

notre 
votre 
leur 

not 
cot 

If.urt 

men 

ma 

met 

Cton 
J  son 

ta 
sa 

tts 

~\  notre 
f  i-iitre 

notre 

votre 

not 
vos 

visur 

leur 

leurr 
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and  likewise,  when  followed  by  the  demonstrative  thii  or  that, 
these  or  tLose  : 

ce      before  a  noun  masculine  beginning 

with  a  consonant  or  h  aspirated 
before  a  nQun  mMCU]jne  |,eginning 
with  a  yowe,  Qr  A  mute 

cctte  before  a  noun  feminine 
or  those,  by  rfe  c«  )  farf 
or  t  hose,  by  a  car  ) 

EXAMPLES. 


, 
of  thu  or  that,  by  de 

to  thu  or  ifot,  by  a 


lurfll  of  e;ther        d 


de  mon  pere 
a  ta  mere 
de  son  frere 
de  notre  ville 
a  votre  maifcon 

of  my  father 
to  thy  mother 
of  his  brother 
of  our  town 
to  yow  house 

EXI 

a  leur  travail 
de  cette  terrasse 
de  ce  lieu 
de  cet  nomine 
de  ces  arbres 

]RCISES. 

to  their  work 
from  this  terrace 
of  that  place 
of  this  man 
of  these  treet 

Of  my  clothes;  of  t  ky  handkerchief ;  of  his  pocket;  of  your 

habits  pi.  mouchoir  m.  poche  f, 

letters  ;  of  our  treasure  ;   to  their  house  ;  of  this  steeple ;  of  that 
Uttres  pi.  tresor  m.  maiton  f.  docker  m. 

of  this  tower  ;     of  these  models  :    of  my  sister  ;  to 

hiros  m.  h  asp.  tour  f.  modules  pi.  seeur  fl 

your  relations ;      the  top      of  this  mountain  ;         to  my  friend  ; 

parent  pi.  sommet  m.      montagne  f.  ami  rn. 

of  tJtese  pleasures  ;      of  our  duties  ;      to  their  connexions  ;      of 

plaisirs  pi.  devoirs  pi.  liaisons  pi. 

his  acquaintances  ;    to  my  neighbours. 
cmunaisKincea  pi.         voisins  pi. 

The  Aposiroplic  ( '  )  marks,  as  we  have  said,  page  3, 
the  suppression  of  a  vowd  before  another'  vowel  or  h 
mute,  as  in  ftglue  for  la  egtise,  &c. 

This  suppression  is  called  ELISION  :  a,  c,  T,  are  the 

•ouly  vowels  liable  to  be  thus  cut  off,  and  even  of  the 

suppression  of  the  last  of  these,  only  two  instances 

occur,  viz.  in  the  conjunction  si  before  die  pronoun, 

singular  and  plural,  z7,  Us. 

The  a  i*  suppressed  onry  in  la  feminine,  both  when 
an  article  and  a  pronoun. 

But  the  ELISION  of  e  occurs,  not  only  in  the  mas- 
culine article  and  pronoun  le,  but  also  in  many  other 
monosyllables,  such  as  jV,  me,  te,  se,  de,  ce,  nc,  quc, 
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and  in  the  compound  of  que,  such  as,  parceque,  quoi- 
que, puisque,  jusque,  vu  que,  &c. 
EXAMPLES. 


of 


fin 

in 

I'amiti6 

la  amitic 

the  friendship 

In 

— 

i'herbe 

la  herbe 

the  grass 

le 

— 

1'oiseau 

le  oiseau 

the  bird 

le 

— 

I'honneur 

le  honneur 

the  honour 

Je 

— 

j'ai 

je  ai 

I  have 

me 

— 

il  m'oublie 

il  me  oublie 

he  forgets  me 

te 

je  t'aime 

je  te  aime 

I  Jove  thee 

36 

— 

il  s'habille 

il  se  habillc 

f  he  dresses 
\  himself 

le 

— 

vous  I'aidez 

vous  le  aidez 

you  help  kirn 

la 
ce 

— 

vous  1'obligez 
c'tst  vrai 

vous  la  obligez 
ce  est  vrai 

you  oblige  hci* 
it  is  true  ' 

de 
ne 

— 

un  conp-d'ceil 
u'oubliez  pas 

un  coup  de  ceil 
ne  oubliez  pas 

a  glance 
do  not  forget 

S  Qu'     alten- 

que  atten-     ^ 

what    do    you 

que 

\    dez  vous  ? 

for 

dez  vous  ?     $ 

expect  ? 

si 
ti 

— 

s'il  arrive-  1 
s'ils  pouroient 

si  il  arrivoit 
siilspouvoieiit 

tf  *L  happened 
if  they  could 

parceque 

— 

aarcequ'il  faut 

parceque  il    ^ 
faut                i 

because    it    is 
requisite 

quoique 

— 

quoiqu'il  fasse 

quoique  il     > 
fasse 

whatever   he 
may  do 

puisque 

- 

J  pui<qu'on 
(  vous  dit 

puisque  on    \ 
vous  dit         J 

since   tliey  tell 
you 

jusque 

— 

Jju?qu'  k  de- 
(  main 

jusque  £  de-  ) 
main               i 

till  to-morroir 

S  vu  qu'il  ob- 

vu   que  il     ^ 

since    he   triU. 

vu  que 

*"~ 

\  tiendra 

obtiendra       J 

obtain 

desque 

— 

/  dfesqu'on 
\saura 

dbsque   on    ) 
saura             J  I 

as  soon  as  it 
will  be  knou-n 

f  quelqu'un 

quelque  uo    )  {somebody 

i  quelque 

(  v  ient             J 

vient              ^  1     comes 

It  is  allowable  cither  to  retrench,  or  retain  the  final 
e  of  the  preposition  entre,  between,  among,  when  it  is 
placed  before  the  pronouns  eux,  elles,  and  autres ;  but 
it  is  always  rescinded  in  the  following  compound 
words : 

an  interlude 


Entr'acte 
s'entr'aider 
entr'oui'r 
entr'ouvrir 


~\          r  entre-acle 
to  help  one  another    f   fMf  }  se  entre-aider 


to  hear  imperfectly 
to  half  open 


f  / 

Jor  \  entre-ouir 
ventre-ouvrir 


and  in  a  few  others ;  but  it  is  indifferent  to  say: 
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e;;tre  eux  "1      rentr'eux 

entre  elles  >or  <  entr'elles 

entre  autres  choses  j      (.  entr'autres  choses 


between  them 
between  them 
among  other  things 


EXERCISE. 

The  soul  ;      the  heroine  ;      the  mind  ;      he  loves  him ;      she 
dme  f.  hero'ine  f.  esprit  m.  il  aime  2  lei;     elle 

loves  her  ;     I  love  this  man  ;         you  do  not  understand 

2    la  1 ;     je  aime      homme  m.  vous  *  ne  entendez  2    p<w  3 
we  ;     he  esteems  t hee  ;    he  goes  away  ;     it  was  the  golden  age  ; 
me  I,;  il  estime  2  t e  1  ;        se  en-va  ce  ftoif  cfe  or  2  <fy«  1 ; 

do  not  go    there  ;     i/7  he  ccmes  ;     if  they  please  ;    what  has  he 
*  ne  allez  pas  Id  ;      si    vieut ;  Us    veulcnt ;  que  a-t-il 

s;iid  ;        till      night ;          though  he  says ;  since      he  knows ; 
dit  ?       j usque  au  soir  m,     quoique  disc  ;    puisque         jait ; 
when      ne  SHW  ;     between  them  ;       somebody  is  come. 
lorsque     vit ;         entre      eux  ;        quelque  un  est  venu. 

N.  B.  In  the  following  French  negative  modes  of 
speech,  which  answer  to  the  accompanying  English 
translation,  the  caret  points  out  the  place  which  the 
French  verb  must  occupy,  whenever  it  is  not  in  the 
infinitive  mood. 


f  ne  A  pas      ")       f  je  ne  suis  pas,  &c 

/  am  not,  .  &c. 

I  ne  »  point 

no'.is  n  avons      } 

we  liave  not 

point               i 

never 

ue  A  jamais 

51  ne  joue  jamais 

he  never  plays 

nothing 

•  it;  i  rien 

, 

vous   ne  dites    } 
rien                  \ 

you  say  nothing 

nobody 

ne  t  personne 

•  as  - 

je  ne  vois  per-  } 
sonne               $ 

I  see  nobody 

not  a  jot 

ne  x  goutte 

je  ne  vois  goutte 

f  I  do  not  see,  or 
•x  1  see  not  in  the 

(~     least 

no  where 

{  ne  t  nulle 
i      part 

je  ne  vais  nulle  ) 
L     part               / 

I  go  no  where 

But  in  compound  tenses,  it  is  the  auxiliary  verb  that 
parts  the  negative  ne  from  the  pas,  or  point,  &c.  that 
accompany  it,  as  nous  rfavons  point  parle,  we  hare 
not  spoken  ;  on  rfauroit  jamais  cru,  one  could  never 
hare  believed. 

N.  B.  The  addition  of  jtas,  or  point,  to  the  negative  particle  ne,  must  not  be 
roi'siUeinl  as  a  second  negation  ;  hut  only  as  a  complementary  part  of  it.  Kir  in 
•ticli  cases,  ,"  ^iiutte,  are  mere  restrictive  terms,  nearly  resembling 

the  Kimlitii  would,  jut,  hit,  tiltd-,  sometimes  added  to  not,  with 
tliat  jias  utid  point  in  French  have  n<>tliin<;  trivial  in  them. 

H    2 
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,**,*,*+,,*,+  ,*  *r.* 


I  never 


I  do  not  say  ;     I  have  not  said  ;    J  hare  never  seen  ; 

•          dis  ai  dit        ai  vu 

(tell  a  falsehood) ;     I  do  nothing  ;     I  have  done  nothing  ;     IB  he 

mc;w  fait  fait  est-il 

not  arrived  ?  does  not  he  come  ?  I  see  nothing ;  has  he  never  seen  ? 

arrive  2  vient  1     vois  a-t-  vu 

he  never  loses  his  time ;     that  (is  worth)  nothing  ;  I  met    nobody, 
perd        temps  m.  ce'a    vaut  rencontrai 

There  are  many  words  which  are  alike  in  both  lan- 
guages, and  others  which  differ  only  in  their  termina- 
tion. 

The  expressions,  which  are  perfectly  alike,  are  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  the  following  terminations : 

(  animal,  cardinal,  fatal,    general,    local,  moral, 

\     natal,  original,  principal,  &c. 

J  capable,  fable,  &c.   bible,  Eligible,  &c.    nobJe, 

double,  soluble,  insoluble,  £c. 
face,    grimace,    gr&ce,    place,    preface,    race, 

surface,  trace,  £c. 
chance,  complaisance,  extravagance,  ignorance, 

lance,  temperance,  &c. 

abstinence,    conference,   continence,   diligence, 
.     Eloquence,  patience,  &c. 
artifice,    auspices,    edifice,   justice,    injustice, 

office,  orifice,  precipice,  solstice,  &c. 
miracle,  oracle,  obstacle,  receptacle,    taberna- 
cle, spectacle,  &c. 
ambuscade,  cavalcade,  brigade,  esplanade,  s4- 

renade,  retrogade,  &c. 

age,  adage,   bandage,    case,    cordage,    image, 
.      page,  plumage,  rage,  &c. 
J  college,    privilege,   sacrilege,    siege,    sortilege, 
I      &c. 

{vestige,  doge,   barge,    charge,    orange,   forge, 
rouge,  refuge,  deluge,  &c. 
S  globule,  ridicule,  animalcule,  corpuscule,    for- 
t      mule,  module,  mule,  pustule,  valvule,  &c. 
S  bile,  debile,  agile,   docile,   ductile,   facile,  fra- 
t      gile,   nubile,  reptile,  versatile,  &c. 
/carabine,  fascine,    doctrine,    heroine,  machine, 
(     marine,  famine,  mine,  rapine.  £c. 

:  action,  fraction,  legion,    nation,   opinion,    pas- 
sion, question,  religion,  £c. 


-al 
.ble 
-ace 
-ance 
-ence 
-ice 
-acle 
-ade 

-ege 
-ge 
-ule 
-ile 
-ine 
-ion 

as 
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•ant 
-etit 


/arrogant,  constant,  e"le"gant,   dtephant,  p£tu- 
\     lant,  piquant,  poignant,  vigiiant,  &c. 
>  absefit,  accident,  compliment,  augment,  con. 
i      tent,  element,  frequent,  serpent,  &c. 


Many  other  English  words  require  only  the  change 
of  termination,  in  the  following  manner : 


-ary 

into 

-aire 

as 

military 

miiitaire 

-ory 



-oire 

— 

glory 

gloire 

•cy 



-ce 

— 

clemency 

clemence 

•*y 



-te 

— 

beauty 

beaute 

-out 



-eux 

— 

danger  oui 

ciangereux 

-our 



-eur 

— 

favour 

far  eur 

•  or 

. 

-eUr 

— 

error 

erreur 

-ine 



-in 

— 

clandestine 

clandestin 

-ise 

,  

-it' 

— 

expressive 

expressif 

*9 

- 

-rie 

— 

fury 

furie 

r-eux    j                                          ^  -ease 
N.  B.  Adjectives  in  ^   if       £  make  their  feminine  in  <  -ive 
,          (.-in      3                                          t  -ine 

EXERCISE. 


-  The  beauty  of  that  fable ; 
of  science ; 


the  horror  of        vice  ;  the  utility 
f.               f.  h.  m.    art.  m.  £ 

the  atrocity  of  this  action  ;       the  violence  of  his 

f. 


art.         f.  f.  f. 

passions  ;        the  simplicity  of  that  machine ;        an  aud?.cioas 

pi.  f.  f.  2 

conspirator  ;        the  absurdity  of  that  opinion  ;          the  militnry 
m.  1  f.  f.  j.l.  :2 

evolutions ;    an  industrious  nation*;    an  important  victory ;  an 

pi.  i  2          f.  1  2  f.  1 

alimentary  pension  ;  a  dangerous  animal ;          a  figurative 

8    '        f.  1  9  m.  1  2 

a  famotu  general ;     his  constant  generosity  ;  he  is 
f.  I  m.  2  f.    1         ilett 

incapable  of  attention  ;     his  impudence  Is  visible  ;     his  fidelity 

son  f. 

is  indubitable  ;          she  is  very  attentive ;          your  clemency  is 

die  ett  trts-        f.  t. 

admirable ;      the  destruction  of  his  fortune  was  the  consequent 
i.  fut  f. 

n  3 
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of  hia  temerity  ;  she  is  very  scrupulous ;  his  condition  is  horrible ; 

f.    '  tres-  f.  f. 

his  parents  are  very  miserable ;      this  history  is  incontestable  ; 

pi.     sont  tres-         pi.  f. 

your  facility  is  prodigious  ;  his  perfidy  is  odious  ;  it  was  an  hor- 

f  ^  f.  f.  ce ,  toit 

rible  famine  ;  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments  is  still    preferable 

f.  f.  m.  encore 

to  the  energy  cf  his  expressions ;  it  was  a  decisive  action  ;     the 

f.  f.  2        f.  1 

carnage  was  terrible ;        that  obstacle   is   invincible  ;         this 

m.     fut  cet        in. 

instrument  is  not  harmonious  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked      is 

m.  f.  mediant  pi. 

not  durable;      your  insidious  presents  are  not  acceptable^   his 

2  pi.    1     sont  pi. 

memory  is  truly  extraordinary ;  that  is  his  principal  occupation ; 

f.  vraiment  cc  est  f.  f. 

a  central  position  ;      his  extravagance  is  visible ;     these  argu- 
f .  2      f.  1  ton  f.  ces        in. 

merits  are  insoluble, 
pi. 


PART  I. 

OF  WORDS  CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  NATURE 
AND  INFLECTIONS. 


There  are,  in  French,  nine  sorts  of  words,  or  parts 
of  speech,  namely, 


1.  Substantive,  or  Noun, 

2.  Article, 

3.  Adjective, 


4.  Pronoun, 

5.  Verb, 

6.  Adverb, 


7.  Preposition, 

8.  Co:ij unction, 

9.  Interjection. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF    THE    SUBSTANTIVE,    OR    NOUN. 

The  substantive  is  a  word,  which  serves  to  name  a 
person,  or  thing,  as  Pierre,  Peter;  litre,  book,  &c. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  substantives,  the  substantive 
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proper,  or  proper  name,  and  the  substantive  common, 
also  called  appellative. 

The  proper  name  is  that  which  is  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular person,  or  thing,  as  Cesar,  Cesar ;  la  Tamise, 
the  Thames. 

The  substantive  common  is  that  which  belongs  to  a 
whole  class  of  objects.  Tire  word  homme,  man,  is  a 
substantive  common,  as  it  is  applicable  to  any  indivi- 
dual, as  Peter,  Paul,  John,  &c. 

Of  these  nouns,  some  are  collective,  and  others 
abstract. 

Collectives  express  either  a  whole  mass,  as  une 
armte,  an  army  ;  une  forct,  a  forest ;  or  a  partial 
assemblage,  as  une  quantii't  de,  &c.  a  certain  quantity 
of;  laplupart,  most  part,  &c. 

Abstract  nouns  are  the  names  of  qualities  abstract- 
ed from  their  subjects,  as,  surface,  rondeur,  science, 
sogesse ;  surface,  roundness,  knowledge,  wisdom,  &c. 

In  substantives,  are  to  be  considered  Gender  and 
Number. 


OF    GENDER. 

There  are  only  two  genders,  the  masculine  and 
feminine. 

The  masculine  belongs  to  the  male  kind,  as  un 
homme,  a  man  ;  un  lion,  a  lion,  &e. 

The  feminine  belongs  to  the  female  kind,  as  une 
femme,  a  woman  ;  une  lionne,  a  lioness,  &c. 

This  distinction  has,  through  imitation,  been  ex- 
tended to  all  substantives,  as,  un  litre,  a  book,  is  mas- 
culine ;  une  table,  a  table,  is  feminine,  &c.  see  p.  37. 
40,  &c. 


OF    KUMUER. 

There  are  two  numbers ;  the  singular  and  the 
plural. 

The  singular  expresses  one  single  object,  as  un 
hommc,  un  litre. 


SUBSTANTIVE. 


The  plural  announces  more  objects  than  one.  as  des 
hommes,  des  litres. 

Proper  names  have  no  plural,  as  Land/en,  Paris, 
Milton,  &c. 


OF  THE  FORMAT/ON  OF  THE  PLURAL  OF 
FRENCH  SUBSTANTIVES. 


The  singular  is  ge-~ 
nerally  changed  1 
into  a  plural,  by  j 
adding  an  s.       \ 

GENERAL  RULE, 
i       f          Singular. 

>-as  <  le  roi    the  king. 
fla  reine  the  queen 

Plural. 

les  rois    the  kings 
let  reines  the  queens 

EXCEPTIONS. 


FIRST  EXCEPTION. 

Sing. 

Pisral. 

Singular. 

Plnral. 

"*     ) 

. 

r.f  ~| 

fie  fils, 

<Ae  son  , 

les  fils, 

he  tans. 

•a    f 

remain  JD- 

J  -j     V 

as  •<  la  voix; 

tilt  voice  ; 

les  voix, 

ke  voices. 

t    J 

*           e. 

L-z  / 

[le  nez, 

the  nose  ; 

lies  nez, 

Re  notes. 

SECOND  EXCEPTION. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

.  Plural. 

-an.     i 
-cu     ( 
-<ru     i 
-#u*  J 

take  in  x\ 
and  make  j 

-a«j-  j         (  bateau, 
•eux  f         7  fe;i, 
-e.'fa:<          }  VOEU, 
-WT  J         Vbijoii, 

boat  ; 
fire  ; 
vow  ; 
jeu-el  ; 

bateaux, 
fenx, 

VCEIIX, 

bijoux, 

fires, 
jeicelt. 

THIRD  EXCEPTION. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

•;;ar.                      ||     Plural. 

til-    7 
•*'/;  J 

are  changed 
into 

7-^u? 
I-oiurS 

Jcbeval, 
as  I  travail, 

horse:           chevaiix, 
ti-ork;        luravaux, 

I  Isorsts. 
j  works. 

*  Those  in  -ou,  that  take  x  in  their  plural,  are  chou,  caillou, 
bijou,  ffenou,  hibou,  joujou,  pou ;  the  others  follow  the  general 
rule  and  take  s,  as  clou,  clous  ;  verrou,  verrous,  &c. 

t  Several  nouns  in  -al,  as  bal,  cal,  pal,  regal,  carnaval,  local, 
&c.  follow  however  the  general  rule,  simply  taking  j. 

J  Those  in  -ail,  making  their  plural  in  aux,  are  particularly 
bail,  sous  bail,  cora.il,  ima.il,  soupirail,  travail,  vantail,  ventail ; 
the  rest,  as  attircil,  detail,  cventail,  tjowocrnail.  portail,  strzil, 
&c.  follow  the  genera!  rule. 
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JOURTH    EXCEPTION. 

Sin;. 

Plural.             Singular.                   MPlnral. 

•ant*  1  now 
•unt'Jt  iU 

drop  tbftlr   f^msl         T  enfant,     \ekild;       eufans,     1  children. 
polyiyllables  I  -ent  I         I  moment,  |  moment  ^moment,  \  titomenti. 

Singular.                       Plural. 

rail 

garlich 

aulx 

heads  ofgarlieh 

Thoca 

I  b^tail 

cattle  i 

bestiaux 

cattle 

1  Hcac 

eix  are 
irregular 

j  aieul 
\  ciel 
/ceil 
V.bercail 

grandfather 
heaven 
eye 
sneepfold 

aieux 
cieux 
yeux  . 
has  no  plural 

ancestors 
heaven* 
eyes 

EXERCISE. 
The  flowers  of  the  gardens 

fleur  jardin 

the  palaces  of  the  kings ; 

palais  roi 

the  walnuts  of  their  orchards ; 

noix  verger 

the  feathers  of  these  birds  ; 
plume  oiseau 


the  niceties  of  the  languages ; 

dilicatesse         langue 
the  woods   of  those  countries ; 

bois  pay* 

;      the  pictures  of  those  painters; 

tableau  peintre 

the  melody  of  their  voices  ;      the 

~f.  s.  voix 

gods  of  the  pagans ;      the  jewels  of  my  sisters ;      the  cabbages 
dieu  pa'ien  bijou  sceur  chou 

of  our  gardens ;      these  charming  places ;       the  horses  of  my 

jardin  charmans  2  lieu  i  cheval 

stables;      the  fans  of  these  ladies;       the  (front  gates)  of  those 
eevrie  eventail  dame  portaU 

churches ;        the  actions  of  my  ancestors ;        the  evils  of  this 
iglise  —  a'ietil  mal 

life  ;          the  victories  of  those  generals  ;          the  works  of  those 
rie  —  — 

architects  ;        the  corals  of  those  seas  ; 
— tecle  corail  mer 

those  times ;       the  presents  of  my  parents 

temps-lti          —  — 

combs ;       the  playthings  of  our  children ; 
jieiyne  joujou  enfant 

nails. 
dou. 


travail 

the  (learned  men)  of 

savant 
the  teeth  of  your 

dent 

the  heads  of  these 
tete 


*  Oi.ly  polysyllables  in  ~nt  drop  the  t,  but  monosyllables  re- 
tain it,  as  chant,  chants ;  gant,  gants  ;  dent,  dentt ;  &c.  except, 
however,  gent,  gent. 
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CHAP.  II. 

% 

OF    THE    ARTICLE. 

The  Article  is  a  small  word  prefixed  to  substantives, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  their  signification. 

Cle  before  a  masc.} 

The  French  _!      substantive         (the  plural  is  les  for 
article  \&    \la  before  a  femin.  C     both  genders. 
C     substantive         3 

EXAMPLE. 


Sing. 

1  le  jour 
j  la  nuit 

the  day 
the  night 

plur. 

I  les  jonrs 
1  let  nuits 

the  days 
the  nights. 

EXERCISE. 

The  sun,      the  moon,      and  the  stars,        are  the  glory  of 

soleil  m.     tune  f.  etoile  f.  pi.  sont         — f,. 

nature.      The  king,      the  queen,      and  the  princes      are  well 
art — f.  roi  m.          reine  f.  —  m.  pi.  tris- 

pleased.      Tlie  rose,      the  violet,      the  tulip,      the  narcissus, 
satisfaits.        — f.  violette  f.  tulipe  f,      narcisse  m. 

<Ae  hyacinth,       f/te  gilliflower,       the  jasmine,       the  lily,        the 

jacinthe  f.  giroftcs  f.  jasmin  m.  fe  m. 

honeysuckfe,      fA*   ranunculus,   are  Me  delight         of  the  sight, 
c/ievre-feuille  m.       renoncule  f.  delicet  f.  pi.  rue  f. 

Poetry,  painting,  and         mus'c,  are  (sister  arts).      The 

art.  poesie  f.  art.  peinture  f.    art.  musique  f.     *a-«r  f.  pi. 
day  and  the  night  are  equally     necessary, 
jour  m.        nuit  f.      egalement  nicessaires. 

The  article  is  subject  to  elision  and  contraction. 
(See  p.  73*  and  72.) 

Elision  of  the  article  is  the  omitting  of  the  e  in  fc,  or 
the  a  in  &/,  when  these  articles  precede  a  noun  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel,  or  /i^tnute. 

EXAMPLE. 


1'argent 
1'histoire 


instead  of 


le  argent    I  the  money 


la  histoire  |  the  history 


But  in  this  case  the  place  of  the  letter  thu»  omitted 
is  supplied  by  an  apostrophe. 
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EXERCISE. 

The  soul  of        man  without  cultivation  is  like  a 

ume  f.  art.  homme  h  m.  sans  culture  f.  est  comme 
diamond  (in  the  rough).  The  history  of  Spain  is  sometimes 
diamant  m.  brut  —  h  m.  Espayne  est  quelquefois 

very  interesting.        (Look  at)   the  amaranth  and  tlie  anemone  ; 
trPs-intiressanle.      Considirez      amarantfie  f.  — f. 

what  beauty  !          Self-love  and  pride  are  always  the 

cjuelle  —  f.         art.  amour-propre     art.  orgueil  sont  loujours 
i;ff.?|)iimj   of   a   weak    mind.  Honesty,  inno- 

partage  m.        foible  2  esprit  m.  1.  art.  Honnetete,  h-  rn.  art. 
cence,         honour,  and  the  love  of  virtue  are 

art.  honnevr  h  m.  amour  art.  vertu  f. 

(very  much)  esteemed.          Summer,      autumn,    and    winter, 
trl$-«ttimt»  art.     6ti        art.  automne  art.  hiver  h  m. 

are  very  changeable.      France  is  separated  from      Italy  by  the 

variables      art.  —          separee    de    art.  Italic  par 
Alps,        and  front    Spain  by  the  Pyrenees. 
Alpet,  pi.  art.  —  pi. 

Contraction  in  grammar  is  the  reducing  of  two 
syllables  into  one,  and  takes  place,  when  the  preposi- 
tion o,  or  de  precedes  the  article;  in  which  case, 
instead  of  putting  de  le  before  a  masculine  singular, 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  or  h  aspirated,,  du  must 
be  employed ;  instead  of  d  le,  au  must  be  used ;  and 
before  the  plural  substantives  of  both  genders,  de  les  is 
changed  into  des,  and  a  les  into  aux. 


\ 

'  Du  mi 

is  instead  of 

de  le  roi 

of  the  king 

du  h<§ros 



de  le  he"ros 

of  the  hero 

au  roi 

. 

a  le  roi 

to  the  king 

au  he"ros 



a  le  hcros 

to  the  hero 

Thus 

dcs  rois 



de  les  rois 

of  the  kings 

des  reines 



de  les  reines 

of  the  queent 

aux  rois 



a  les  rois 

to  the  kings 

1  aux  reines 

• 

d  les  reines 

to  the  queens 

EXERCISE. 

The  top  of  the  mountains,  and  the  bottom  of  the  vallies 

fommet  m.          montagne  fond  m.          vallce 

are  equally       a^reeble.  Silk  is  soft  to  the  touch.     The 

igalement  agreables.  art.  Soie  f.  douce  toucher  m. 

happiness  of  a  feeling  mar)  is  to  relievo  the  wants  of  the 

bonhcur  m.        sensible  21         de  subvenir  d  besoin 
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poor.  A  man  given  to          '       ire  was  never  a  great  man. 

pauvre  m.  s.  nw«        art.  -plairir  m.  Jut  grand 

He  obeyed   the  orders  of  the  king.     The  warbling-  of        birds, 
II  ol'eit  a  ordres  gazouillf.meni  m.  art.  oiseau 

the  murmuring  of      streams,       the  enamel  of     meadows,  tlic 

— re  m.       art.  ruisseau  email  m.  art.  prairie  •'- 

coolness  of        woods,  the  fragrance  of    flowers,  and  the  street 
fratcheur  1".  art.  bois  parfum  m.  art.  fleur  douce 

smell  of       plants,     contribute    greatly  fo  the  pleasure  of  the 
o'deur  f.  art.  plants     contribuent  beaucoup 
mind  and  to  the  health  of  the  body. 
etprit  sante  f.  corps  m. 

De  and  a  are  never  contracted  with  ?a  before  a 'femi- 
nine substantive  singular  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

EXAMPLES. 

De  la  reins        of  the  queen  1 1  a  la  reine        to  the  queen 
Nor  are  de  and  a  contracted  with  le  or  la,  before 

any  substantive  singular,  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  h 

mute,  but  then  the  article  suffers  elision. 

EXAMPLES. 


De  I  esprit  of  the  mind 

A  I' esprit  to  the  mind 

De  I'ame  of  the  soul 

De  I'/iistoire  of  the  history 


de  I'hcmme  of  man 

a  I'homme  to  man 

a  Tame  to  the  soul 

a  I'histoire  to  the  history 


Contraction  likewise  does  not  -take  place,  when  the 
adjective  toitt^  all,  every,  intervenes  between  ofe,  or  <J, 
and  the  article. 

EXAMPLES. 


De  tout  le  mcnde, 
De  tous  IKS  hommes, 
A  tout  le  monde, 
A  tous  les  Aommes, 
De  toutes  les  vertus, 
A  toutes  les  maisons, 


of  every  body, 
of  all  men. 
to  every  body. 
to  all  men. 
of  all  virtues, 
to  all  houses. 


EXERCISE. 
The  hope         of         success  strengthened  the  cause  of 

fspirance  f.  art.  reussite  f.         fortifia  —  f. 

virtue,  and  weakened  the  audaciousness  of         rebellion, 
art.  vertu  f.          affbiblit  audace  f.  art,      —  f. 

Fire  of    imagination,          strength  of      mind,  and 
art.  Feu  m.  art.    —  f.        art.  force  f.      art.  esprit  art, 

firmness  of         soul,  are  gifts         of         nature.      We    saw 
fermtte  f.      art.  «me      des  dons  m.  pi.  art  •—  f,          Notu  vimes 
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with  horror  that  man  given    up  to         avarice  and  vo- 

avf.c     =  livri      *        art.      —  a  art.  vo- 

iuptuousness.  Good  cultivation  is  that  which  contributes 

lupti  f.  art.  Bonne  culture  f.          ce     qui         contribue 

most        to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     More  or  less          pain 

le  plut  ~  terre  f.  Plus  ou  moins  de  peine 

i,s  the  lot         of  every      body.        The  history  of        man  under 

partage  m.  tout  art.  monde  m.  —          art.        dans 

all         the     circumstances         of         life,     is   the   study  of  the 
toutes  ait.     circonstance  f.  art.  vie  f.  itude 

wise.  Playfulness          does  not  become      all      ages 

sagem.     art.  Enjouement  m.     *     ne    tied    ni  a      art. — m.  pi 
nor     all         characters. 
ni  d        art.  caractere  m.  pi. 

I.  GENERAL  RULE.  In  French,  the  article  always 
agrees  in  gender  and  number  witli  the  substantive  to 
which  it  relates. 


EXAMPLES. 


Le  livre  que  je  clierche, 

La  femme  que  je  vois, 
Les  homines  qui  ttudient, 


The  book  which  I  am  looking 

for. 

The  woman  whom  I  see. 
The  men  that  study. 


EXERCISE. 
The  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 

pi-re  m.  art.  'mere  f.      art.  frere  m.  pi.  art.    sceurs  f.  pL 
uncles,  aunts,       and  several  other  relations 

art.  ancles  m.  pi.  art.  tante  f.  pi.  plusieurs  autres  parent  m.  pL 
were  present.  '  What  we  value  is  health,  frugality, 
itoient  present.  Ce  que  nous  estimons,  c'est  art.  sante  f.  art.— f 

liberty,         vigour  of  mind  and  body  ;      it  is  the  love  of 
art.        =f.  art.  vigueur  f.  art       art.  corps  m.  ce          amour  m. 
virtue,     reverence  for  the  gods,  fidelity  to          all 

art.          f.  art.  crainte  f.    de        dieu  m.  pi.  art.  — f.  envers 

mankind,        moderation  in         prosperity,  for- 

art.  monde  m.  art.          —    f.      dans  art.     =    f.       art.     for- 
titude  in      adversity,        courage,        good   morals,       and   the 
ce  f.        art.     —  f.       art    —  m.  art.  bonnes-mieurs  f,  pi. 
abhorrence          of        flattery, 
horreur  f.  h.  m.     art.        =  f. 

II.  GENERAL  RULE.  The  article  and  the  prepo- 
sitions a  and  de,  whether  contracted  or  not,  are  inva- 
riably to  be  repeated  before  every  substantive. 
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EXAMPLES. 


U esprit,  les  graces,  et  la  beauli 

nous  captivtnt. 
Je  vis  hier  le  roit  la  reine,  et 

les  princes, 
li'ignorance  est  la  mere  de  Yer- 

reur,  de  I' admiration,  et  des 

preventions  de  toute  espece. 


Wit,  grace,  and  beauty,  cap- 
tivate us. 

I  saw  yesterday  the  king, 
queen,  and  princes. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  er- 
ror, admiration,  and  preju- 
dices of  every  kind. 


EXERCISE. 

Innocence  of         manners,          sincerity,  obedience, 

art.      — f.          art.  mceurs,  pi.  art      ~  f.          art.  obiissance  L 
and       abhorrence  of        vice,    inhabit  this  happy    region, 

art.    liorreur  h.  m.  art.  —  m.  habitent      heureuse  — f. 
The  plants  of  the  gardens,  the  animals  of  the  forests,  the  minerals 

plants  jardin  m.  —  forlt  f.  — 

of  the  earth,     the  meteors  of  the  sky,       must      all     concur 

terre  f.  mcteore-  del  m.  doivent  tout  concovrir 
to  store  the  mind  with  an  inexhaustible  variety.  Neither 
i  enrichir  par  intpuisable  2  rr  f.  1 

Buffering,         punishment    nor    kindness      make      any 
art.  peine  f.    art.  cMtiment  m.  •  art.  carresse  f.  pi.  nefont  nulk 
impression  on  those  minds.        The  lily    is  the  emblem          of 
—      sur          dme  pi.  Us  m.  symbole  m, 

virginity,  candour,  innocence  and 

art.      =  f.  de  art.     zz  f.        d»  art.    —  f.  de  art. 

purity. 
pvrett  f. 

Du>  de  2a,  de  I'  des,  answering  to  the  English  par- 
titive some  expressed,  or  understood,  have  by  way  of 
ellipsis  passed  into  habitual  use. 


EXAMPLES. 


Je  mange  du  pain, 
Jl  prend  de  la  peine. 
Nous  mangeons  du  hachis 
Elle  con$oit  de  la  haine. 
Vout  avez  de  Yamitii. 
Vous  prenez  de  Yhumevr. 
JVoiw  cueillons  des  p&mmes. 
Us  vendent  des  oranges. 


I  eat  bread. 
He  takes  some  trouble. 
We  eat  some  hash. 
She  conceives  a  hatred 
You  hare  some  friendship. 
You  go  into  an  ill  humour. 
We  gather  apples. 
They  sell  oranges. 


EXERCISE. 

Give  me          tome  bread  and          butter.          Offer  him  tome 
donnez-moi  pain  m.     pr.  art.  beurre  m.   Offrez-ivn 
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meat.    Take  some  salt.  (There  is)  mustard.        We 

viande  f.  Prencs      set  m.  Voila    pr  art.  moutarde  f.  Nous 

have  some  girkins.  Shall  I  offer  you  tome  chicken  ?     Shall  I 

avons        comic/tons  pi.     Vous  offrirai-je          poulet  m.   Vous 
help  you    to  some  fruit?        I    will   take  (with   pleasure)  some 
tervirai-je  *  —  m.        Jeprendrai       volontiers 

broth.        Bring  me        some  bread.      Pour  me  out  some  beer. 
louittonm.  Apporiez-moi  Verses-moi*  bicref. 

Drink  some  wine.      Take    some  tea.     Put    (in)    some  sugar 
Buvez         vin  m.     Prenez         the  m.  Mettez-y  sucre  m. 

and  milk.      I  hear  *omc  noise.       There  fails  tome  hail. 

pr.  art.  lait  m.  J'entends      bruit  m.  27  fomie  grelef.  s-- 

She  has  sorw*  pride.        Have    you      any      ink  and 

Elle  a  orgueil  m.  Avez-vous  pr.  art.    encrc  f.  pr.  art. 

pens  ?       Put    some  oil      and  vinegar      to  the  salad. 

plumes  pi.  Mettn'z    huile,  h.  m.  pr.  art.  vinaiyre  m.  sur  salade  f. 
Eat      some      lobster.  He  has  received  some  gold  and 

Manaez  pr.  art.  homard  m.  h  asp.  27    a    ref  u  or  m. 

eilver. 
pr.  art.  argent  m. 


CHAP.  HI. 

OF    THE    ADJECTIVE. 

The  adjective  is  a  word,  which  is  added  to  a  sub- 
stantive to  express  its  quality,  as, 

bon  pfcre  1  good  father     \      bonne  mere       I  yood  mother 

beau  livre          J  fine  book  belle  image       |  fine  image 

These  words  bon,  bonne,,  beau,  belle,  are  adjectives, 
as  they  express  the  qualities  of  p^rey  mere,  livre, 
image. 

A  word  is  known  to  be  an  adjective,  when  it  can  be 
properly  joined  with  the  word  personne,  or  the  word 
chose.  Thus,  habile,  skilful,  and  agreable,  agreeable, 
are  adjectives,  because  we  can  say  personne  habile, 
skilful  person  ;  chose  agrtabls,  agreeable  thing. 

In  French  the  adjective  takes  the  gender  and  num- 
ber of  the  substantive  to  which  it  relates.  This  differ- 
ence of  gender  and  number  is  generally  marked  by  the 
termination. 
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OF    THE    FORMATION    OF    THE    FEMININE    OF 
FRENCH    ADJECTIVES. 

RULE  I.  All  adjectives  ending  in  the  singular  in 
e  mute,  are  of  both  genders. 

EXAMPLES. 

Un  hommo  aimable,         ]      An  amiable  man. 
Une  femme  aimable,  An  amiable  woman. 

RULE  II.  Whenever  the  adjective  does  not  end  in 
e  mute,  the  e  mute  is  added  to  form  its  feminine. 

EXAMPLES. 

prudent*  prudent 

C  sense's  sensible 

.7  polie  polite 

I  tortus  crooked 

instruita  informed 

RULE  III.  Adjectives  in  -el,  -eil,  -ien,  -on,  arid  -et, 
to  form  their  feminine  double  their  last  consonant  and 
take  e  mute. 


prudent 
C  sense* 
m.  <  poll 
^tortu 


"instruit 


.rcruel  cruelZc 

I  pareil        I  pareil/e 

m.  <  ancien  f,  Z  ancienne 
f  bon  f  bonne 

>.n»H>  ^* »••- 


•neUe 


EXAMPLES. 
cruel 
like 
ancient 
good 
clean 


=  50 


of  each 
termination. 


RULE  IV.     Adjectives  ending   in  /,    change  this 
letter  into  -r, -and  take  e  mute. 


EXAMPLES. 

fbref  Tbreee 

,  j  acti/  f  J  active 

jnay  ''jnww 

(_neu/*  ( ueute 

RULE  V.     Adjectives  ending  in 
3,  and  take  e  mute. 

EXAMPLES. 
(  honteuar  (  honteu«e 

m.  <  vertueiuc       y.<  vertueuje 
(jalouar  (jalou*c 


short 
active 
ingenuous 
new 

change  -a-  into 


ashamed 


jealous 
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RULE  VI.  Adjectives,  or  rather  substantives, 
ending  in  -cur,  derived  from  verbs,  generally  change 
ihe  r  into  s,  and  take  e  mute ;  but  several,  mostly  of 
Latin  origin,  require  -cur  to  be  changed  into  -rice,  in 
others  -eur  is  transformed  into  -cresse,  and  about 
twelve,  as,  anterieur,  citerieur,  exttrieur,  interieur, 
inferieur,  meilleur,  mineur,  majeur.,  posterieur,  supe- 
rieur,  ultcrieur,  'prieur,  take  only  an  e  mute,  and  follow 
the  Second  Rule. 

EXAMPLES. 


f  trompeur 
wi.<  menteur 
C  parlf  ur 

f  trompeuse 
/.  ymenteiwe 
C  parleu#e 

deceitful 
lying 
talkative 

i  ncteur 
n».<  accusatewr 
Cadmirateur 

t  acirice 
f.  <accusatrice 
Cadmiratrtce 

actor,  actrest 
accuser 
admirer 

(  enchantettf- 
m.<  pechewr 
(  vengeur 

f  enchanterewe 
f.  <  p^cherewe 
C  vengeresse 

enchanting 
sinful 
avenging 

EXERCISE. 

She  is  decent.     This  house        is  well  situated.     This  pear 
Elle        —          Cette  maison  f.      bien  situc  poire  f. 

is  too  n'/>e.     She  is   tall  and  well    formed.    This  story          is 

f;-0/>  mwr  grand        bien  fait  histoire  f. 

very  entertaining.    This  person    is  very  unsteady.     This  moun- 
fm-aww.yanf  personne  f.  iien  /e^er  nion- 

tain        is  **eep.    This  road  is  not  very  safe.      The  door  is  not 
tayne  f.       cscarpe        route  f.  #ar  porte  f. 

open.        This  room  is  rfarfc.     This  street  is  too  narrow.     It  ia 
ouvert.  chambre  f  obscur.        rue  f.  efroif          C« 

an  ancient  custom.     She  has         carnation  lips.  His 

coutume  f.        a    art.      vermeil^  levre  f.   pi.  1.  iSa 
memory  will  be  immortal.     His  manners      are    natural.       The 

zr  f.       sera          — tel.       Ses  manieres  f-  pi.        naif 
engagement  was  warm.     (That  is)  an  original  thought.        This 
action  f.       futvif  roila  neuf  2    pensie  f.  1. 

cloth     is  the  best          of  all.  They  are     delusive      pro- 

^•to/fe;  f.          meilleur  f.  pi.     Ce          des  trompeur  2  pro- 

mises. He  seduces  hy  his  fawning  manners.  The 

messe  f.  pi.  1.      scduit    par       Aatteur  2  m  mitre*  f.  pi.  1. 
delightful  valley     of  Tempe  is  in  11)essaly. 

delicicux  valle  f.        Tempt     dans  art.  z:  fl 
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EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  SECOND  RULE. 
The  following  adjectives  double  the  last  consonant 


in  forming  the  feminine. 


m. 

/• 

771. 

7 

has 

bassc 

low 

£pais 

cpaisfe 

thick 

cas 

casse 

hoarse,  broken 

metis 

metises 

mongrel 

gras 
las 

%1-a.sse 
asse 

fat 
tired 

tjros 
sot 

grosse 
sotte 

big 
silly 

expres 

expresse 

exprett 

vieillot 

vieifiott* 

oldish 

r  monk 

nul 

nulle 

none           | 

profes 

jrofe&se 

professed<    or 
{.««» 

geutil 

gentilfe 

genteel 

OTHER  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  SECOND  AND 

FIFTH  RULES. 

The  following  adjectives  form   their  feminine  by 
doubling  the  I  in  the  masculine  before  a  vowel. 


m. 

f. 

m.           /. 

beau 
bel 

|bel& 

fine 

loT  $folfe 

mad 

nouveau 
nouvel 

>  nouvelZe 

new 

rieux 

rieil 

5  vieilZe 

old 

3}mol& 

soft 

The  following  are  entirely  irregular. 


m.' 

/• 

m. 

f. 

blanc 

blanche  • 

while 

faux 

fauwe 

false 

franc 

francAe 

frank 

rouar 

rouwe 

red 

frai* 

fraic/te 

fresh 

doux 

douce 

sweet 

sec 

secAe 

dry 

aigre-douar 

aigre-douce 

tart 

Grec 

Grecgwe 

Greek 

tier* 

tierce 

third,  Sic. 

public 
caduc 

publijue 
cadu^we 

public 
decrepit 

tor* 

f  torse,  or 
\  torte 

twisted 

Turc 

Turywe 

Turkish 

coi 

coite 

still,  snug 

long 

longwe 

long 

tavori 

favorite 

favorite 

be'niti 

b6ni^ne 

benign 

jumeau 

jumeZ/e 

twin 

malin 

mali^rne 

malignant 

craitre 

traitre«e 

traitor 

M  B.« 


concret 

discret 

indiscret 

inquiet 

complet 

incomplet 

replet 

suret 

pret 


make 


'  concrete      "] 
discrete 
indiscrete 
inquiete 
complete 
incomplete 
replite 
svirete 

folio  w    the   second 
rule,  except  in  the 
additional  accent, 
and     differ    irom 
the  numerous  ter- 
minations in  -ei*, 

Of  the  THIRD  RULE. 
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Prefix  m.  makes  prefixe  f.  and  is  the  only  adjective 
!n  x-,  which  preserves  this  letter  and  follows  the 

SECOND    RULE. 

Some  adjectives  have  no  feminine,  as  bische,  dispos, 
fat,  paillet,  &c. ;  others  have  no  masculine,  as  bletle, 
&c. 

EXERCISE. 

The  jrrass  is  very  thick.     That  soup  is  very  good,  but  too  fat. 

her  be  f.  loupe  f.  mats  trap 

It  is  a  foolisJ-  undertaking.     There  is  no  truth      in      all      that. 
sol        entreprise  f.       In  n'y  a  nul  vcritt  f.  dans  tout    cela 
This  water  is  not  dean.     It  is  a  very  silly  history.        It  is  in  the 

eau  L  net.          Ce        2     fol  3  =  f.  1.  a 

newest    fashion.      It  is  a  fine  statue.      The  law  is  express  upon 
nouvcau  mode  f.  beau  ~  f.  Jot  f.  #wr 

that  point.     He  lives  in  a  state  of  luxurious  idleness.     This  wax 

—  m.     II    vit      dans    *  *  mou  oisivete,  f.         cire  f. 

is  not  very  white.    She  is  as  fresh  as      a. rose.      The  paint 

comme  —  f,  peinture  f. 

on  that  wainscot  is  not  dry.     His  answer    is  a  mere  evasion. 
de          lambris  m.  riponse  f.         franc    defaite  f. 

The  thing  is  public.  That   plant    possesses  a    pernicious 

chose  f.  herbc  f.        a  malin    2 

property.       She  is  of  a  benevolent  character.     The  avenging 
qualite  f.  1.          a    *         iewin  2        humeur  f.  vengeur  9 

thunderbolt   smote    that    impious   wretch.         He  extended  to 
foudre  f.  1.    frappa          impie  rn.        *  tendit  2 

us        a  protecting  hand.       This  woman  is  jealous  and  deceit- 
nous  I       — teur2  main  f.  1.          femme  f.    jalaux          faux, 
ful.     His  temper  is  mild.     This  colour  is  too   rerf.     These  o/</ 

•Soji  humeur  f.  rfowa:  couleur  f.  <roj>  row*, 

clothes  are  <70od  for  nothing. 

hardes  L  pi.  ne  a  rien. 


OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PLURAL  OF 
FRENCH  ADJECTIVES. 

GENERAL  RULE.  Every  adjective  forms  its  plural 
by  the  simple  addition  of  s,  as,  icw,  bons,  bonne,  bonnes, 
poli,  polls j  polie,  pulies.  This  rule  is  without  except- 
tion  as  it  regards  the  feminine  termination ;  but  the 
masculine  has  the  four  following  exceptions. 
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EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  Adjectives  ending  in  -«y,  or  -x,   do  not  change 
their  termination  iu  the  plural  masculine,  as  gros,  gras, 
hideux. 

2.  Those  ending  in  -au,  take  x  in  the  plural,  as 
beau,  beaux,  iiouveau,  nomcaux. 

3.  Some  adjectives  in  -a/,  change  this  termination 
into  aux,  as,  egal,  equal,  egaux  ;  general,  generaux  »• 
but  most  of  these  have  no  plural  masculine,  as  amical, 
austral,    boreal,  canotual,  conjugal,  diametral,  fatal, 
filial,  Jinal,  frugal,  jovial,  lustral,  mutinal,  natal,  pas- 
toral, pectoral,  special,  venal,  and  some  others. 

4.  Polysyllables  ending    in   ~nt,    according  to  the 
most  general  practice,  drop  the  t  in  the  plural  masculine, 
as  excellent,  excdlens ;  but  monosyllables  retain  it,  as 
lent,  slow,  Icnts,     The  adjective  tout,  all,  makes  tons. 


EXERCISE. 

They  are  envious  and  jealous.     Those  fowls  are  big  and 

Its  r=  poulet  m.  pi. 

fat.          Owls  are  frightful  birds.  (There 

art.  Hibou  m.  pi        des    hideux  2  oiseau  m.  pi.  1.       Voild 
are)  some  beautiful  jewels.  The  two  new         operas 

de       beau        bijou  m.  pi.  deux  nouveau  —  m.  pi. 

have  succeeded.  Men  are  only  equal  in  the 

ont     re^si  art.  2    ne  1  que  4  3     par 

infirmities  of        nature.  The  general  officers  are 

=3          art.     — f.  — 2    officiers  si.  pi.  1. 

assembled.     This  fruit  is  excellent.      His  proficiency 

—  ble  —  m.  pi.  sont       —       Scs  progrcs  m.  pi. 

is       slow,  but  solid.     All  his  friends         have  been  very  glad  to 
sont  solide  ami  m.  pi.  ont      etc      bien-aise  de 

see         him.          Those  ladies     are  tired     with   walking.     You 
woirS    le  1.  dawicf.pl.     lot      de     marcher.    Vou3 

have      powerful  enemies,  but  their  efforts     will  be  vain 

avez  de  enne?ni  m.  pi.       mais  lews — m.  pi.  seront  — 

and  tiselp??.      The  four      cardinal   points  are  the  east, 

inutHe.  quatre  point  m.  pi.  1.  orient  m. 

wo^t,  south,     and     north, 

aft.  accident  m.  art.  midi  m.      art.  nord  m. 
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OF   THE    DEGREtS    OF    SIGNIFICATION    OF    THE 
ADJECTIVE. 

Grammarians  commonly  reckon  three  degrees  of 
comparison ;  the  positive,  the  comparative ,  and  the 
superlative. 

The  positive  is  the  adjective  expressing  the  (juality 
of  an  object,  without  any  increase,  or  diminution,  as 
beau,  belle. 

EXERCISE. 

A  child          gentle,  amiable,  and  docile,  is  beloved  by  every 

enfant  rn.     doux,  aimable  —  aimc        de  tout 

body.  An  ingenuous  candour,  an  amiable  simplicity  and  a 

Ic  inonde.  — JIM  2        —  f.  1.  —  f. 

lively  artl  -ssness   are   the  charm      of        youth.        The 

piquant  2        naivete,  f.  1  cliarme  m.  art.  jeunesse  f. 

sight  of  an  agreeable  landscape  is  a  varied  and  rapid      source 
vue  f.  agreable  pay  sage  m.       varii  2        rapide     3 — f.  l 

of  delightful  sensations. 
itilicieux  2      —  f.  pi.  I. 

The  comparative  is  so  called,  because  it  draws  a 
comparison  between  two  or  many  objects.  When  two 
things  are  compared,  the  one  is  either  superior,  inferior, 
or  equal  to  the  other ;  hence  three  sorts  of  comparison, 
that  of  superiority,  inferiority,  and  equality. 

N.  B.  The  adverbs  plus,  moins,  and  aussi,  which 
mark  these  three  kinds  of  comparison,  are  to  be  re- 
peated bvibre  every  adjective,  when  several  are  joined 
to  the  same  substantive,  and  are  followed  by  the  con- 
junction quc,  rendered  in  English  by  than  or  as. 

The  comparative  of  supenority  is  formed  by  putting 
plus,  more,  before  the  adjective,  and  quc,  than,  after  it. 

EXAMPLE. 

La  rote  etl  plus  Idle  que  ui  vio-  I  The  rose  is  more  beautiful  than 
Utte.  \     the  violet. 
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EXERCISE. 

The  republic        of  Athens    was  more  illustrunu  than  that 

republique  f.     Athejiet  a  ttc  iilustre  oelU 

of  Lacedemoii.         Homer     was     perhaps     a  greater  genius 

Lactdemune.        Homere  etoit    peut-etre      grand      ginie  m. 
than   Virgil  ;     but  Virgil  had  a  more  delicate  and  more  refined 
Virgile ;  matt        avoit  Jin  2  dtlicat 

taste  than  Homer.  Milton  appears  (to  roe)  more  tubiime 
S  gotit  m.  1  hvo.  parolt  2  me  1 

than  all  the  other  epic          poets. 

autre  1         cpique  3    poeie  m.  pi.  2. 

The  comparative  of  inferiority  is  formed  by  pre- 
fixing mains,  less,  to  the  adjective,  and  adding  gut, 
than,  after  it 

EXAMPLE. 
La  tiolette  est  mains  beHe  quc  I  The  violet  is  less  beautiful  than 

la  rose.  the  rose. 


EXERCISE. 

Shipwreck  and    death    are  less  fatal        than  the  pleasures 
art.  Naufrage  m.  art.  mart  f.  funestft  pi.  m. 

which  attack  virtue.       The  violet  is  IMS  brilliant  to  the 

yta       altaquent  art.       f.  f.  brillant 

tr,-e    than  the  lily,    a  true  emblem        of     modesty 

in.  pi.  Us  m.  *  veritable  I        emJjteme  m.  1.  art.     —  L 

and  of  pride.  Aututmi  is  less  varied  than 

de  art.      orgueil  m.  art.     Automne  f.  varit.  art. 

spring,  but  it        is  richer. 

printemps  m.         eZ/e         riche. 

The  comparative  of  equality  is  formed  by  placing 
(iiissi,  as,  before  the  adjective,  and  que,  as,  alter  it. 

EXAMPLE. 

la  lulipe  est  aussi  belle  que  la  I  The  tulip  is  as  beautiful  as  the 


,-o*e.  rose. 


EX2RCISE. 

Pope's  images  are  c«  perfect  as  his   Style  is  har- 

de  Pope  Sart.  — f.  pi.  1  pttrfo.it        son  — m. 

monious.      Delicacy        of         taste         U  a  gift        of       na- 

=:     art.  De-licatesse  f.    art.  gout  m.  don  m.        art. 
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hire,  as  scarce  as      true  genius.      The  love  of  our  neighbour 
—  f.     rare  art,  vraiginie  m.  amour  du    •    prochain 

is  as  necessary  in  society  for  the   happiness  of       life, 

=        dans  art.  =  f.     pour      bonheur  m.      art.   vie  f, 
as  hi        Christianity    for        eternal     salvation.       It  is  as  eafy 
art.      — nisme  m.      art.  —  nel  2    salut  m.  1  ais-'e 

to  do  good,      as  to  do        evil. 

defaire  art.    lien  m.     que        de    art  mat,  m. 

The  three  following  adjectives,  meilleur,  better,  ptre, 
worse,  rnoindre,  less,  are  comparatives  in  themselves. 

N,  B.  As  most  beginners  are  apt  to  confound  these 
comparative  adjectives  with  the  comparative  adverbs> 
MIEUX,  PIS,  and  MOINS,_ because  they  are  generally 
rendered  by  the  same  English  words  better,  tcorse9  and 
less,  it  may  be  adviseable  to  subjoin  here  these  com- 
parative adverbs  with  their  positives,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  meaning  may  serve  as  a  distinction. 

f     Meilkur,  better,  is  the  comparative  of  6a»,  good, 
and  is  used  instead  of  plus  bon,  which  is  never  said. 

Pire  signifies 
wicked,  and  is  used  instead  of  this. 

Moindrs  means  plus  petit,  less,  or  smaller,  and 
I  is  used  instead  of  these  terms. 

Mieux*,  better,  is  the  comparative  of  biert, 
well,  and  is  used  instead  of  plus  bicn,  more  well, 
which  is  said  in  neither  language. 

Pis*  is  the  comparative  ofmal,  badly,  and  is  used 
i  for  plus  mal,  worse,  which  is  likewise  employed, 

Mains  is  the  comparative  of  pen,  little,  and  » 
t  used  for  plus  peuy  which  is  never  heard 

EXAMPLES. 


&...^w»,  plus  mauva^,'},    worse,    or   more 


Cc  fruit-li  est  bon,  mais  cdui- 

ci  eat  meilleur. 
Sa  condition  est  mauvaise,  mais 

elle  a  6t6  pire. 
Ma  depense  est  petite,  mais  la 

vutre  est  moindre. 


That  fruit  it  good,  but  this  is 

better. 
His  condition  is  bad,  but  it  fiat 

been  worse. 
My  expense  is  small,  but  yours 

is  smaller. 


•  There  aw  some  luttancet  of  pis  nud  miens  used  adjective!*, 
lite  place  to  cotice  tltviii, 


ttits  n  nol 
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II  re  conduit  bicn,  mais  elle  se 
conduit  encore  mieux. 

II  se  nortoit  mal,  mais  il  est  pis 
que  jamais. 

Je  parJe  peu,  vous  parlez  encore 


He   behaves  -well,   but  the  bf- 

haves  still  better. 
He  rvas  unwell,  but  he  is  worst 

than  ever. 
I  speak  little,    you  speak  still 

less. 


EXERCISE. 

His  reas-oning         is  not  better  than  yours.          Your  style  is 
Son  raitonne.me.nt  m.  le  vt>tre.         Votre  ni. 

(a  great  deal)  better  than  that  of  his  brother.      The  thickness  of 
de  beaucoup  celui    son  epaisseur  L 

this  wall  is  less  than  that  of  the  next        wall.      This  column 

mm-  m.  cells  voisin  2     1  colonne  f. 

is  less  than  the  other  in  height  and     thickness.       The  remedy 

autre  en  hauteur  f.     en  yrosseur  f.          reinede  m. 
is  worse  than  the  disease.      Your  horse  is  worse  than  mine. 
mal  rn.  cheval  m.  le  mien. 

The  adjective  is  in  the  superlative  decree,  when  it 
expresses  the  quality  in  a  very  high,  or  in  its  highest 
state :  hence  there  are  two  sorts  of  superlatives,  the 
absolute  and  the  relative. 

The  superlative  absolute  is  formed  by  putting  tres, 
fort,  bicn,  very,  before  the  adjective;  it  is  called  abso- 
lute, because  it  does  not  express  any  relation  to  other 
objects. 

EXAMPLE. 
Lcndres  est  une  trrs-belle  ville  \    London  is  a  very  fine  city. 

REMARK.  The  adverbs  extremement,  extremely, 
itifiniment,  infinitely,  are  likewise  marks  of  the  super- 
lative absolute. 

EXAMPLE. 

Cet  Jiomme  est  extrlmement 
savant. 


Dieu  est  injiniment  Jieureux. 


That   mmi   U  extremely 

learned. 
God  is  supremely  happy. 


EXERCISE. 
That  landscape      is  very  diversified,   very  extensive,   and  infr* 

passage  m.  ram  etendu 

mtely  agreeable  op.  every  side.          The   Alps  are  very  high  and 
agriable     de  tout     cf>te  m.         f  pi. 
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very  sleep.  The  style  of  Fenelon  is  very  rich,  and  very 

escarpe.  —  m.  — 

harmonious,  but  it  .is  sometimes   prolix  ;    that  of  Bossuet  is 

=  il        quelquefvis  prolixc ;  celui 

extremely  sublime,  but  it  is  sometimes  harsh  and  unpolished. 
eleve  '  dur  rude. 

The  superlative  relative  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
article  le  to  the  comparatives  meilleur,  moindre.,  pire, 
and  to  the  adverbs  plus  and  moins ;  it  is  called  rela- 
tive, as  it  expresses  a  relation  to  other  objects. 

EXAMPLES. 


Londres  est  la  plus  belle  des  villes. 
Je  preftre  une  maison  de  cam- 
pityne  au  plus  beau  palais. 


London  is  the  finest  of  cities. 

I  prefer  a  country-house  to 

the  finest  palace. 


Plus  and  moms  with  the  article  are  repeated  before 
every  adjective. 

EXERCISE. 
The  most  beautiful  comparison,     that  there  is    perhaps  in 

comparaison  f.  que  il  y  ait  peut-etre  dans 
any  language,  is  that  which  Pope  has  drawn  from  the  Alps, 
aucun  langue.  f.  celle  que  tire  f.  de 

in      his  Essay  on          Criticism.     The  most  able    men  are 

dims  sun  Essai  sur  art.  Critique  f.  habile  gens  m.  pL 

rot  always       the  most  virtuous.       The  most  ancient  and  most 

toujours  vertucux  f. 

genera/  of  all        kinds          of  idolatry,    was  the  worship  ren- 

f.  art.  esptce  f.  pi.  —  etoit        culte  m.  ren- 

dered to  the  sun.  The  least  excusable  of  all          errors  is 

du  soteil  m.  —  art.  m  f. 

that  which  is  wilful. 
cellc  qui          volontaire. 

AGREEMENT  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE  WITH  THE 
SUBSTANTIVE. 

RULE  I.     The  adjective  always  agrees  in  gender 
and  number  with  the  substantive  to  which  it  relates. 


EXAMPLES. 


J,K  bon 

La  honne  in?re, 


jardins, 
De  belles  premcnades, 


The  good  father. 
The  good  mother. 
Finu  gardens. 
Fine  walks.      a^- 
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Bon  is  masculine  singular,  because  pcre  is  mascu- 
line, and  in  the  singular;  bonne  is  feminine  singular, 
because  m£re  is  feminine,  and  in  the  singular  ;  beaux 
is  in  the  masculine  plural,  because  jardins  is  mascu- 
line, and  plural,  &c. 

EXERCISE. 
These  hills  are  covered  with  trees  loaded  with 

coteau  m.  pi.          convert  de     arbre  m.  pi.  charge  de 
fruit,        already  ripe.       A  pure  stream          rolls  its    limpid 
—  m.  pi.  dijd      mur.         clair  ruisteau  m.    roule  son  limpide  2 
water    through  the  midst  of  meadows      enamelled  with 

cristal  ir.  1  d  milieu  m,  prairie  (.  pi.  e'maillc      de 

llowers.        (Every  thing)  interests  toe  heart  in  this  abode, 
fleur  f.  pi.  tout          intiresse    '    ccsur  m.          tejour  m. 

which  is  full  of  charms.  Fiy,       inconsiderate  youth, 

*    plein    attrait  m.  pi.     Fuyez,         —dire  2  jeunetff  f.  I 
fly  from  the    enchanting  allurements  of  a  vain  world  ; 

—  teur  2  attrait  L  —  2  monde  m.  1 

its  perfidious  sweets  are  a  slow  poison,      which  (would 

ses  —  de  2    douceur  f.  pi.  1          lent  2  —  m.  1  q  ui  di- 

destroy)  in      your  soul  the  noble  enthusiasm      of      goodness, 
truiroit  dant  dme  —     enthousiasme  m.  art.  bien  m. 

atid  the  precious  seeds        of        rublime  virtues. 
:z:       germe  m.    art.  —  2    vert  u  1. 

RCLE  II.  When  the  adjective  relates  to  two  sub- 
stantives singular  of  the  same  gender,  it  must  be  put 
in  the  plural,  and  agree  with  them  in  gender. 

EXAMPLE. 

Lc  roi  et  le  berger  sent  egaux  1  The  king  and  the  shepherd  are 
la  mart,  equal  after  death. 


EXERCISE. 

Uprightness  and         piety      are  much  esteemed,  even   by 
art  DroitureL  vrLpictif.          ires      estimi        mime  d» 

the  wicked.  A        man  in  the  most  elevated, 

mechant  pi.      *  art.         dans  eleve  2  art.  eiai  1 

and  a        man  hi  the  most  obscure  situation,  are  equally 

*  art.  obscur  2  art.    etat  m.  1          kgaltment 

preciout  in  the  eyes  of  God.     Pilpay  and  Confucius  are  very 

rz        d        m.  pi.        Die*        —  — 

celebrated  among  the  nations  of        Asia. 

ctlcbrc        parmi        peuple  m.  pi.      art. 
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RULE  Til.     When  the  two  substantives,   to  which 
the  adjective  relates,  are  of  different  genders,  the  ad- 
jective is  to  be  put  in  the  masculine  plural. 
EXAMPLE. 

Ulan  pere  et  ma  mere  font  con-  I  My  father  and  mother  are  con- 
tent, tented. 


EXERCISE. 

His  probity  and  disinterestedness      are  known  (every  where). 

—  L  ton  ditintiressement  m.       coiinu       par  tout 
The  love  of       life,    and  the  fear         of       death,     are 

amour  m.      art.  vie  f.  orainte         art.  mart  f. 

natural  to      man.          Ignorance  and          self-lore  are 

—  rel    art.          art.        —  f.  art.  amour-propre  m. 

equally  presumptuous.      My  sister  and          brother  were  very 

prisomptueux  f.  man      m.        ont      iti 

attentive  to  the  instructions  of  their  masters. 
~  —  waftre  m.  pi. 


NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES  OF  NUMBER. 

Numbers  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  cardinal,  ordinal, 
collective,  distributive,  and  proportional. 


CARDINAL 
&  UMBER. 

OJlOINAll    NUMBER. 

NUMERICAL   COLLECT1FB 
NOITNS. 

1 

UD,  uue 

premier 

first 

unite 

unit 

a 

deux 

f  deus.it>me,  \ 
\     second  j 

2d 

couple,  paire 

couple 

8 

trois 

troistewie 

3rd 

trio 

trio 

« 

quatre 

t\\i&\.rihne 

4th 

deux  couples 

two  couple 

5 

cinq 

cm<\uii-me 

5th 

ffsix 

zixieme 

Gth 

fdemi-        ) 
(douzaine  j 

half  a  dbzeii 

r 

sept 

scptitmf 

7th 

Shuit 

hultieme 

8th 

huitaine 

week 

ff  nen/ 

neuvtfme 

9th 

neuvaine 

S  nine  days  of 
\  prayer 

lO.du 

dixwnw 

10th 

dixaine 

ha(f  a  score 

1  1  o;>ze 

ouzieme 

llth 

liidouze 

douzisme 

12lh 

douzaine 

dottn 
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CARDINAL 
NUMBER. 

ORDrNAI.    KUMBBtt. 

MUHBHICAL    COLLECTIVE 
NOUNS. 

IS 

treize 

treizieme 

13th 

quatorzt^THe 

14th 

loiquinze 

quinzieme 

15th 

quinzaine 

fortnight,  &<. 

16  seize 

seiztewe 

16th 

17!dix-sept 
IBJdix-hiiit 

dix-sej;a'e/ne 
dix-huilic/we 

17th 
18th 

19 

dix-neu/ 

dix-neufie;;/e 

19th 

20 

viii.'f 

viBgtz?me 

20th 

vwgflai  ic 

a  tcore 

*i 

vingt-et-un 

i  vingt-et-       | 

21st 

ea 

vingt-deux 

S  vingt-deux-  } 
(  ieme,  &c.     ^ 

22,10 

3C 

trente 

trentie/we 

30th 

trentaine 

atcore^  ahulf 

31 

5  trente-et- 

f  trente-          ) 

31st 

if  un,  &c. 

i  unie/«e          S 

40 

quarante 

quarantje/we 

40th 

quarantaine 

two  score 

41 

£0 
61 

J  quarante- 
{  et-un 
cinquante 
(  cmquame- 

fquarante-      ) 

cinquantie/ne 
\  cinquante-    } 

41st 
50th 

5lSt 

<  cinquan- 
t  taine 

$  two  score  ff 
(  a  half 

(  et-u» 

\  uuieme          J 

60 

soi  xante 

60lh 

soixantaine 

three  score 

61 

J  soixante- 

5  soixante-      ^ 

61st 

(  et-uu 

(  unieme          j 

70 

{  soixante- 

I  s  oixante-       ^ 

70th 

71 

/  soixante- 
(  onze 

^  soi  xante-       ) 
^  onzioTie        J 

71st 

j  soixa:)te- 

(  soixa:ite-       ) 

72iu; 

72 

1  douze,&c 

^  douzieme      ^ 

60 

f  qtiatre- 
l  vingt 

t  quatre-         1 
)  vingtiowe      J 

80th 



rour  score 

H! 

(  quatre- 
<  vingt-un, 

Jqnatre-         ^ 
viu-^t- 

81st 

Ifcc. 

{iinjeme         y 

90 

S  qtiatre- 
\  vingt-dix  ! 

|  fiuatre-           \ 
(  ilixiowe 

90th 

., 

C  quatre- 
<  vingt- 
*  cnze 

(  qMr.trc-          S 
•J  viuct- 
\  or.zicrne        J 

91st 
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CARDINAL  NUMBER. 

ORDINAL    NUMBER. 

NUMERICAL  COLLECTiVB 
NOUNS. 

100 

cent 

centime 

100th 

1  ceutaiue 

1  hundred 

10! 

fcent- 
(  un,  &c. 

i  cent-    "I 
<  un&rne  > 
(&c.       3 

101st 

(  deux-  -| 

200 

(  deux 

tcent-     > 

200th 

2  ccntaines 

2  hundred 

(  cents 

ieme     J 

1000 

mille 

millieme 

1000th 

1  millier 

I  thousand 

2000 

(  deux 
<  mille, 
(&c.      . 

fdeux-  'J 
)  mill-     ( 
")  ieme,     ( 

C&c.    3 

2000th 

3  milliers 

2  thousand 

10,000 

jdix 
I  mille 

jmill-     \ 
t  ieme     * 

10,000th 

1  myriade 

1  myriad 

(  mille 

r  mil-     -j 

1,000,000 

-Jfois 
(^millc 

^  lion-     V 
C.  ieme     3 

millionth 

1  million 

I  million 

Un  milliard,  or  billion,  a  thousand  millions,  vn  trillion,  &c. 

The  formation  of  the  ordinal  number  from  the  car- 
dinal does  not  require  any  explanation,  except  that 
-unicme  is  only  found  in  compound  numbers,  where 
premier  and  second  are  inadmissible. 

When  mentioning  the  days  of  the  month,  the 
French  make  use  of  the  cardinal  instead  of  the  ordinal 
number,  and  say,  leonze  d'avril,  not  le  onzieme,  &c.  If 
vingt-cinq  du  mois  prochain,  and  not  le  •vinst-cinqutime, 
&c.  except,  however,  that  instead  of  run  du  mois,  they 
Bay,  le  premier,  the  first  day  of,  &c.  and  sometimes  le 
second,  though  not  so  well,  for  le  deux ;  but  this  mode 
proceeds  no  farther. 

Mille  never  lakes  s  in  the  plural,  thus,  vingt  mille  is 
twenty  thousand,  and  not  vingt  milles,  which  would 
mean  twenty  miles ;  and  when  mentioning  the  Christian 
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sera,  it  is  customary  to  curtail  this  word  into  mil,  and 
to  write,  for  example,  fan  mil  huit  cent  seize,  and 
never  ran  mille,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  numerical  expressions  used  in 
poetry,  music,  games,  &c.  as  distique,  tercet,  quatrain, 
sixain,   huitain,   solo,    duo,    trio,    quatuor,   quinque, , 
quinte,   octave,  &c.  beset,  sonncz,  &c. 

Un  millier  is  very  often  employed  for  one  thousand 
weight,  but  quintal  is  never  used  except  in  the  sense 
of  one  hundred  weight. 

The  distributive  numbers  are  those  which  express 
the  different  parts  of  a  whole :  as,  la  mottle,  the  fialf ; 
le  quart,  the  quarter  ;  un  cinqnieme,  a  fifth,  &c. 

The  proportional  denote  the  progressive  increase  of 
things ;  as,  le  double,  double ;  le  triple,  treble ;  le 
centuple,  a  hundred-fold,  &c. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF   THE    PRONOUN. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  substituted  in  the  place  of  a 
noun. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  pronouns,  as  the  personal, 
possessive,  relative,  absolute,  demonstrative,  and  inde- 
finite. 


§3- 

OF    THE    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

Personal  pronouns  are  used  for  the  names  of  per- 
sons, or  things. 

There  are  three  persons:  the  first  who  speaks;  the 
second  who  is  spoken  to ;  and  the  third  is  the  person, 
or  thing  spoken  of. 
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PRONOUHS    OP    THE    FIRST    PERSON. 


Jji 

l°{ 


moi 
moi 


Singular. 
"for" 


to  me 
me 

to  me 
me 


je  loue  Dieu 
il  me  donne 
il  me  blesse 
donnez-moi 
aidez-moi 


/  praise  God 
]ie  gives  me 
he  hurls  m« 
give  me 
help  me 


Subj. 
Obj. 


PluraL 


nuns 


for  la  nous 


we 
to  us 


il-i 


nous  louons  Dieu  we  praise  God 


il  nous  donne 
il  nous  blesse 


he  gives  us 
he  hurts  us 


They  are  both  masculine  and  feminine,  that  is,  of  the 
same  gender  as  the  person,  or  persons  they  represent. 

In  general,  je  and  me  are  put  before  the  verb  ;  moi 
after  it ;  and  nous  before,  but  sometimes  likewise  after 
it. 

EXERCISE. 

1  cast     my  eyes      upon  the  objects  which  surrounded    me, 

purtai        vue  f.  s.  sur         oljet     qui      environnoient  me, 

and  saw    with  pleasure  that  all  was     calm     and  tranquil.      IK) 

je  vis  avec  que       etoit    calme  tranguille   * 

you  not    see        in  all  the  features       of  my  father  that  he   is 
3     14    voyez%  dans        trait  m.  pi.  quc 

satisfied  with  me?         We  have  told  the  truth.          What  were 
content  de    moi?  avons  dit          veritc  f.       Que        * 

they     saying      of  us?      If  -we  desire      to  be  happy,  we   must 
mi  2    disoit  i  Si        dcsirons  de  devout  'A 

not  deviate  from  the  path        of        virtue. 

13  nous    eearter  de          sentier  m.     art 


PRONOUNS    OF    TUB    SECOND    PEUSON. 


Singular. 


tu 

thou 

tu  crains  Dieu 

f  <Ao«  fearcst 

for 

a  toi 

to  tliee 

ii  te  park 

\      God 

{he  speaks  tv 
thee 

1  toi 

"l     I'll 

H  tC  VOlt 

i  donnc-toi  la 

lie  sees  tttec 
\give  thyself 

m   Lwl 

I  toi 

i  M 

u   tui 

Es 

to  tticc 
thee 

I      peine 
habille-toi 

\      the  triruliie 
dress  thyself 
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Plural. 


Subj. 


vous 


Obj. 


V  ye,or 
I  you 
to  you 

you 

for 

a  vous 
vous 

votis   louez     S  you  praise 
{     Dieu  J      God 

f  At    speaJa 
I      to  you 
il  rous  respecte  Ac  respects  you 


il  vous  parle 


In  general  £/<  and  fe  are  put  before  the  verb ;  toi, 
after  ;  and  vous  before,  but  sometimes  after  it. 

REMARK.  Politeness  has  led  to  the  use  of  the 
plural  vous,  instead  of  the  singular  tu  :  as,  vous  etes 
blen  bon,  you  are  very  good,  for  tu  es  bien  boa. 


EXERCISE. 

Thou  art  greater  than  I ;        and  from  thee  I  have  (at  one") 
es  moi ;  toi        at  en  mem« 

learnt        humility  and         wisdom.       I  (was  telling) 
temps  9  appris  I  art.  =  f.  art.  sagesse  f.  disois 

thee  that        dancing  is  to  the  body  what        taste  is  to  the  mind. 
te      que  art.  dame  f.  m.     ce  que  art.  tn. 

You  have   shown    us    great   talents;    when    (will  you   show) 
avez  2  montrt 3  1  d e  —  m.        quand  montrerez-vous  2 

us     great  virtues  ?     How  amiable  you  are  !     How  good  you  are 
1  de  f.  pi.         Que         3        1  etes  2  312 

to  hare  thought     of  us  !     (It  was  said)  of  you  the  other  day, 
de  vous  etre  occvpe  On  disoit  autre  jour  m. 

that        you  intended  to  spen:l  a  winter  in  -London   (in  order  to) 

vous  rous  propos iez  de  passer      m.      d  —  dres         pour 
see    every  thing  curious  which  that        city        presents. 
toir      tout     ce     =6     que  1  cette  2  ville   3  off  re  4  de  5 


PROKOUNS    OF    THE    THIBD    PERSON. 


Singular. 


Sub. 


Obj. 


I  il  »». 

he 

f  il   perd    son 

\  he   loses    hit 

'  elle  f. 

she 

1      temps 
/elle  travaille 

(      time 
J  she  is  always 

^v-nv,      f  . 

\     toujours 

i      at  ii'ork 

lui  tn. 

for 

a  lui 

to  him 

{dites-/«i  qiu 
je  lui  par- 
lerai 

ft  ell  him  that 
•'    I:,  ill  speak 
C.    <o  Aim 

C  dites-lui  que 

(  fe//  her  that 

lni   f 

'I  C  1  1  C 

.         7 

'          VOUS        lui 

J        you     U'lll 

"ii  /• 

I  O  Her 

'      dounerez 

(       give  her 
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Singular. 


f 

rje  ne  connois 

\  I    know     but 

lui  m. 

for 

Ie 

him 

<      que    lui  de 
f      capable 

him    capa- 
\        ble 

Ie  m. 

or 

lui 

him 

je  Ie  meprise 

I  despise  him 

la/. 

— 

elle 

her 

je  la  respecte 

I  respect  her 

elle  /. 

elle 

her 

t  II  ne  connoit 
\      qu'elle 

)  he  knows  but 
$      her 

Ie  m.  " 

for 

cela 

it 

S  je  ne  Ie  savois 
\     pas 

(  /  did  not 
J      know  it 

Plural 


X5  s  Us  m. 

— 

— 

they 

Us  chantent 

(  <Afi//  stn^r 
i      (gentlemen) 

f  (elles  f. 

—  • 

— 

they 

elles  rient 

(  they  laugh 
(     (ladies) 

fpayez-Zeitr  ce 

Cpay  them  what 

leur  TO. 

for 

&  eux 

to  them 

•j    que  vous  leur 

<      you  owe  to 

(.  aevez 

(^  them(tomen) 

leur/. 

for 

i  elles 

to  them 

(  dites-7ewr  que 
<   je  desire  leur 
{.  parlec 

/•  tell  them   Maf 
)     I    wish    to 
^  speai  to  them 
(.     (to  ladies) 

0 

les  m. 

or 

eux 

them 

C  vous  les  trou- 
C     verez 

}you  will  find 
j      them  (men) 

les/. 

or 

elles 

them 

il  /e*  admire 

\  he  admires   . 
\    them  (ladies) 

<je  ne  vois 

>  /  see  but  them 

eux  TM. 

—~ 

^~* 

them 

(      qa'eux 

)      (gentlemen) 

elles  /. 

— 

i 

them 

t  i]   ne    connolt 
(      qu'  elles 

)  he  knows   but 
ji    them  (ladies) 

All  the  personal  pronouns  je,  tu,  il,  vous,  Us, 
and  elle,  elles,  when  subjects,  are  put  after  the  verb  in 
interrogations,  as, 

Singular. 


Subject 


tu 

thon 

dois-je  payer  ? 
as-tu  dit  ? 

must  I  pay  ? 

hast  tliou  *«iW 

il 
elle 

he 
she 

5  chante-t-*7 
t      bien  ? 
5  travaille-t-  ) 
(     elle?        \ 

f  rfoe*  he  wn^r 
(  well? 

does  she  tcor&  2 
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PluraL 
nous 

vous 
ils  m. 
elles  /. 


irons-nou*  ? 

ihall  we  go  f 

vlendrez-t*tu? 

will  you  come.  ? 

chantent-iT*  ? 

do  they  ting  I 

f  travaillent- 
\     ellei  1 

\  do   they  work  ? 

Subject. 


II,  le,  Us,  etiX)  are  always  masculine ;  elle,  fa,  elles, 
feminine ;  and  les,  lettr,  of  both  genders,  as  well  as  /«?, 
when  meaning  to  him,  or  to  her ;  in  other  cases,  lui 
exclusively  belongs  to  the  masculine. 

All  personal  pronouns,  when  subjects,  are  placed 
before  their  verbs,  except  in  interrogative  sentences, 
and  most  of  them  likewise,  when  objects  precede  them, 
except  in  the  imperative  affirmative.  But  the  objective 
c ux,  dies,  lui  for  le,  and  mot,  toi,  soi,  with  one  exception 
of  this  last,  in  soi-disant  styling  himself,  are  invariably 
placed  after  the  verbs  by  which  they  are  governed.  ' 


EXERCISE. 

He  loved      tliem,  because      they  were  mild,  attentive,  and 

aimoit    m.      pares  que  doux       = 

grateful.        He  (was  saying)  (to  them),  do  you  not  know 
reconnoissant.  disoit  *    S     1  4  imez  2 

that  the  property  of       merit        is  to  excite         envy  ?        S/tc 
qvx       propre  m.     art.  merit e  m.    de  exciter  art.  envie  L 
often          exhorted      me  to  the  study  which  is  the  most  useful, 
tov.vent  2  exhortoii  1  etude  f.      *     *  utile 

that  of  the  human  heart     They  make  us  love  virtue,  more 

cette  a        m.  1  font        aimer  art.        f. 

by  their  example  than  by  their  words.          What      has   been 
par  leurs  exemple  pi.  parole  f.  pi.  Que  1  on  3  fl-t-2  * 

said  of  them?    Did  they  speak  of  them?    Do  you  not  see 
dit        eux  *  on  2  parloit  I  elle  *      415    voyes  3 

iiar  ?      With  what  pleasure  the  plays  ! 
2  qufl  joite 
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FLECTED  AND  RECIPROCAL    PRONOUNS  OF   THE 

THIRJ)  PERSON. 

Singular.                                        EXAMPLES. 

Csoi 

fwith  a  prepo- 
\     sition 

>  chacun  tire  a  soi 

(every  one  draws 
\  to  himself 

\  soi 

f  governed    by 
(      the  verb 

f  I'^goisme    fait 
<      qu'on  ne  voit 
v.     que  soi 

f  egotism  makes  a 
1     person    see 
\      none  but  him- 
(.     self 

'   se 

for 

(  a     soi,     a 
\  lui-mume, 

i  il  s«  donne    des 
|     louanges 

f  he  gives  hims«lf 
t  praises 

se 

for 

(a    die- 
\      mime 

felle  se  fait  illu- 
\     sion 

(  she  imposes  on 
\  herself 

se 

for 

5  soi,  or  lui- 
\     meme 

i  il  se  perd 

he  ruins  himself 

se 

for 

$  soi,  or  elle- 
{     mime 

>elle*cflatte 

she  flatters  herself 

Plural.                                   EXAMINES. 

• 

f\]s     *'attrihuent 

t  they  attribute  to 

86 

for 

a  eux-mSmes 

la  gloire    de, 

^  themselves  the 

(.       &C. 

*  glory  of,  &o. 

se 

for 

f  d  elles- 
\     mSmes 

relies  se  prescri- 
^     vent  pour  re- 
C     gle  de,  &c.  - 

(  they  prescribe  to 
<  themselves  as  a 
(.  rule  to,  &c. 

f  ils    f'entredon- 

•\ 

se 

for 

f  I'un    & 
\     I'autrt 

i      nent,    ou   se 
\     font  des  ca- 
C.    deaux 

f  they  exchange 

i  sift* 

te 

for 

eux-memes 

f  ils  se  sont  d6s- 
(      honores 

f  they  have  rfj*- 
*  graced  them" 
(  selves 

se 

for. 

ettes-mtmes 

«  eDes  se  sont  flat- 

f  they  have  flat' 
<  tered  them- 
'  selves 

se 

for 

ftm  I'autre 

ils  *'entr'aident 

£  they  help    one 
(      another 

ye 

for 

i  les  wra  les 
\      autres 

I  les  rats,  dit-on, 
<        s'entre-d^vo- 
(       rent 

7  rats,  it  is  said, 
§  eat  each  other 

REMARK.     Se  is  placed  before  a  verb,  and  soi  after 
a  preposition,  and  sometimes  after  a  verb. 
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EXERCISE. 


In 


we  do  not  watch  sufficiently  over 
*          veille     assex  *ur 


a   thousand  instances 
*  mille        occasion  L     on 
ourselves.    The  glory  of  the  world     (passes  away)  in  an  instant. 
toi  —  f.  monde  m.  s'ivanouit    en          — -m. 

He  gives    himself  (a  great  deal)     of  trouble.     She  tires  hertelf. 

donne    te  beaucuup          peine  L  latse  se 

People  should  (very  seldom)  speak  ot  themselves.          Virtue    is 
On        doit        raremtnt        parler      toi  art.     f. 

amiable  in  itself.      We  must  take      upon  oitrsehei  the  care 

de    toi        On  doit    prendre  sur        toi  toin  m. 

of  our  own    affairs. 
te*  propre  affaire  f.  pL 


OF  THE  PRONOUN  RELATIVE  en. 

de  lui 

of  him 

f  cet  homme  vous 
1     plait,  vous  en 
\     parlez      sou- 

ft/iat  man  pleases 
)  you,  you  speak 
}  of  him,  of- 

V    vent 

(.  ten 

N 

f  je  ne  crois  pas 

(I  do  not  believe 

d'elle 

of  her 

}     cette     femme 
S   sincere,  jemVn 

th"t    woman 
y      sincere)  I  dis- 

{    me"fie 

V  tnu  t  her 

/-  ces  fruits  parois- 

f  these  fruits  lo^u 

d'eux 

of  them 

1      sent  bons,  j'en 
J      mangerois  vo- 

J  go'jd.  I  should 
|  liketoeatsoinv 

V     lontiers             V    of  them 

rvoila   de    belles 

f  these  are  beuutt- 

EN  for. 

d'elles 

of  them 

\     oranges,  YOU- 
)      lez-vous  men 
(     donner  ? 

J  ful  oranges, 
J  will  you  givt 
V  me  so-ns?  ? 

• 

de  cela 

of  that 

{on   ne  m'a   pas 
trompe,    j'en 
suis  siir 

f  I  have  nitt  been 
|  imposed  upon, 
\  I  ti,.-t  lure  o; 
C  it 

d'ici 

hence 

fi\     arriva      ici, 
<      comme      j'en 
i.  partois 

(he  arrived  here 
\  as  I  was  tet- 
j  ting  uff  from 
^  hence 

dela 

thence 

Ivoua  allez  a  Pa- 
ris, et  monsieur 

fyou  are  going  to 
J    Paris,  this  oeii- 
j      tleman  comes 

. 

en  vient 

(_  from  thence 
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OF    THE    RELATIVE    PRONOUN,    OB    ADVEiB, 


''far- 


a  tile 
a  eux 

a  elles 

k  cela 

ici 

Ih 


Aim 
Aer 

to  f/iem 


to  it 


there 


e  c'est    un    honnete 
<  homme,   n'ez-vous- 


y 


I  cette  raison  est  so- 
I  lide,  je  my  rends 
f  ces  argumens  sont 
}  pressans,  je  n'jr 
i  vois  point  de  re- 
v.  plique 

/•accable'  de  vos  ci- 
1  vilitds,  je  ne  sais 
\  comment  y  repon- 
V.  dre 

ij'ai    e*prouv6    cette 
perte    quand  j'y 
pensois  le  moins 
r  nous     parlous     de 
<      Londres,   quand 
t     vous  y  venez 

{c'est  un  endroit 
charmant,  je  comp- 
te  m'y  fixer 


he  is  an  honest  man, 
trust  to  him. 


that  reason  is  good. 
I  yield  to  it. 

)  these  arguments  art 
v  cogent,  I  see  no 
i  reply  to  them. 

-v  loaded    with    yovr 
/      civilities,  I  do  not 
/     know  how  to  ac- 
*     knowledge  them. 
I  experienced  that 
loss,  when  I  least 
thought  of  it. 
1  we    set    off"  from 
s.   London,  when  you 
J    came  hither. 
It  is  a  fine  place,  1 
intend    to    settle 
there. 


REMARK.    Y  and  en  are  always  put  before  the  verb, 
except  with  the  imperative  affirmative. 


EXERCISE. 

They  speak  (a  great  deal)  of  it.      'You  like  French 

On    parle  beaucoup  aimez  art.  Francois  2 

authors,  you  are  always  speaking  of  them.      That  u  a  delicate 
auteur  1*2      parlez  1    '  Ce  delicat  2 

affair  ;  the  success  of  it  is  doubtful.     See        them  ;  I  consent 
t=  f .  1        fucces  m.          douteux.       Vvyez  1  consent  3 

to  it,  but  do  not  trust  them.     That  is  a  fine  appoint- 

2  15  vous  2  fiez  4      y  3         Ce  charge 

ment ;  he  had  long  aspired     to  it.      He  has  done 

f.  *     depuis  long-temps  3 — roit  21  a  /ai* 

it ;  but  he        will  get    nothing  t.v  *'• 
n«  1  gagnera  3  rien  4    y  2. 
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^»vw»» 


§11. 


OF  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 


These  pronouns  are  adjectives,  which  denote  the 
possession  of  things.  Whea  we  say,  man  habit,  my 
coat ;  volre  maison,  your  house ;  son  Jardin,  his  or  her 
garden ;  it  is  the  same  as  saying  rhabit  qui  est  (I  mot, 
the  coat  which  belongs  to  me ;  la  maison  qui  eat  a  vous 
the  house  which  belongs  to  you  ;  le  jardin  qui  est  a  lui 
or  a  die,  the  garden  which  belongs  to  him  or  to  her. 

Of  these  pronominal  adjectives,  some  always  agree 
with  a  noun  expressed,  and  the  others  with  a  noun  under- 
stood ,•  hence  there  are  two  sorts  of  possessive  pronouns. 

Of  those  that  always  agree  witn  a  noun  expressed, 
some  relate  to  one  person,  and  others  to  several. 


for  tlus 


PRONOMINAL    ADJECTIVES    RELATING    TO   ONE    PERSON. 

FEKSON.  Singular.  Plural. 

1st     mon, 


3d 


ton,  m. 
son,  m. 


I  ma,/. 
to,/ 

I  sa,  /. 


mes,  m.  f.  I  my 
tcs,  m.  j.  I  thy 
ses,  m.  f.  I  his, 


her,  itt 


PRONOMINAL    ADJECTIVES    RELATING    TO    MANY    PERSONS. 

PERSON.  Singular.  Plural. 


of  the 


1st 


3d 


notre,  m.  f. 
votre,  TO.  f' 
Jeur,  m.  f. 


nog,  m.  /. 
vos,  m.  f. 
leurs,  m,  f. 


our 

vour 

"their 


N.  B.  These  possessive  pronouns  in  French  always 
agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  object  possessed^ 
and  not  with  the  possessor  as  in  English,  for  which 
reason  they  must  DC  repeated  before  every  noun. 


EXAMPLES. 


Mon  pere,  ma  mere  et  mes 
freret  sont  a  la  campagne  avec 
vos  amis  et  leurs  enfans. 

Mon  cousin  est  allc  consoler 
sa  tceur,  qui  a  perdu  son  Jilt. 


My  father,  mother,  and  bro- 
thers are  in  the  country,  wiiii 
your  friends  and  their  children. 

My  cousin  is  gone  to  visit 
arid  console  his  sister,  who  has 
lost  her  son. 
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Mon,  ton,  son,  are  also  used  before  a  noun  feminine, 
when  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  /*  mute;  thus,  mon 
ame,  my  soul ;  ton  humeur,  thy  humour  ;  son  amitie, 
his  friendship ;  must  be  said  instead  of  ma  dme,  ta 
humeur,  sa  amitie. 

EXERCISE. 
My  principles,  my  love         of  retirement,  my  taste 

—  pe  gout  m.  pour  art.  rttraite  f.  amour  m. 

for  (every  thing)  that  (is  connected)  with  learning,        and 

tout  ce  qui         tient        o      art.  instruction, 

my  detestation         of      all  spirit  of  party,  (every   tiling)  has 

haine  f.  h  asp.       pour      esprit        parti         tout  a 

induced  me  to  prefer      a          life      passed  in  the  closet,     to  the 
forte  preferer  *  art.  vie  f.         *       de  •       cabinet 

active  life  of  the  world.     Do  not  think,  my  daughter,  that  thy 
=  2  f.  1  m.  pense  que 

candour,    thy   ingenuousness,     thy   taste,     so   delicate    and  £0 

~  f.  inyinuite  f.  m.  — cat 

refined,  and  even  thy  graces,  can  shelter  thee  from 

Jin  meme          —      puissent    mettre  cl  I'ubri        de 

censure.        His  wit,        his  talents,  his  honesty, 
art.     —  f.  esprit  m.       —  m.         honniteti  f.  h  m. 

and  even  his  (good  nature)  make  him  beloved  by  every  body. 

meme      bonhomie  f.      font          aimer    de  tout  le  monde 
Our  constancy  and  our  efforts  will  (at  last)  surmount  all 

—  f .  —  m.    *    enfin  2    surmonteront  1 

obstacles.  I  see  nothing  that        can        (be  cen- 

art.    —  m.  pi.  vois  2  we  1  rien  3    que  on  puisse          re- 

sured)    in  your  conduct.         Their  taste  Jot  the  fantastical,  the 
prendre  dans      conduite  f.  pour    bizarre,  m. 

monstrous,       and  the  marvellous,          gives  to  all  their  compo- 
monstrueux,  m.  merveilleux,  m.    donne 

Kitions,  although  very  fine  in  themselves,  an  air    of  deformity, 
f-        quoique  en  elles-mtmes,    — •  m.    diffbrmitii  f. 

which  shocks  at        first  sight. 
qui      choque  d  art.         caup-d'ceil. 

Of  the  pronouns,  which  always  agree  with  nouns 
understood,  some  relate  to  one  person,  and  others  to 
several  persons. 

Those  which  relate  only  to  one  person  are 


1st. 


3d. 


rn.  Sing. 

f.  Sing. 

m.  Plur. 

f.  Plur. 

Le  mien, 

la  mienne. 

les  miens, 

les  mienncs, 

mine 

Le  tien, 

la  tienne, 

les  tiens, 

les  tiennes, 

thine 

Le  sien, 

la  sienne, 

ies  siens, 

let  siennes, 

hid,  her,  its 

L    2 
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Those  which  relate  to  several  persons  are : 


1st 
2d. 
3d. 


m.  Sing. 
Le  notre, 
Le  votre, 
Le  leur, 


f.  Sing. 
la  notre, 
la  v&tre, 
la  leur, 


PI.  of  both  Gen. 
let  notrcs, 
les  votres, 
les  leurs, 


yours 
theirs 


N.  B.  The  real  use  of  these  pronouns  is  to  span- 
the  repetition  of  the  nouns,  which  have  been  expressed 
a  little  before. 

EXAMPLE. 

Avez-vous  toujours  votre  che-  I  Have  you  still  your  horse  ? 
vail  je  nai  plus  le  mien.  |  I  have  disposed  of  mine. 

EXERCISE. 
It  is  your  temper     or  hers,  that  hinders  you  from  living  well 

ce        •  humeur  f.  qui  empeche          de      vivre 

together  ?     If  it  be  yours,  it  is  easy     for  you  to  remedy 

ensemble          ce  est  il  2  ais'e  3       *     1     de  porter  remcde 

it,  by  mastering  (your  temper) ;  if  it  be  liert,  redouble       your 
y    en  prenant  sur  vous-meme ;          ee  redouble?  de  * 

complaisance,     attention,     and          good  behaviour;  it  is 

—  de        —  de  precede  m.  pi.         il 
very  seldom  that  this  method       (proves  unsuccessful).      If  my 

tres~rare  ce    moyen    ne        reussisse  pas  Si 

fi lends  had          served  me  with  the  same  zeal          as    yourt,  it 
avoient    servi  meme  zele  m.  que  il 

is  very  certain  that  I  (should  have)  succeeded  :  but  yours  have 

trts-sur  aurois        reussi  ont 

been  all    fire,  and  mine  all      ice.       All  the  pictures    which  we 
etc          de  de  glace  tableau  m.    que 

expected     from  Rome  are  arrived :    th?re  are  some  that  are  a 
attendions  arrives      il  y    en  a          qui 

]iitle    damaged ;        but    yours,  his,  and  mine,    are  in  good 
peu      endommagis  en 

condition.        We  know  perfectly  well  what  are    your 

etat  m.  savons  parfaitement          *     quels 

amusements  in      town,  and  I  assure  you        we  are          very 

—  a  art.  ville  f.  que         sommes     bien 
far            from  envying  you  them  ;  but  if  you  knew 

eloigni  pi.        envier  31         2  connoittez    quels 

ours  in  the  country,  it  (is  most  likely)  you 

tont  a        campagne  f.       il  y  a  toute  apparence  que 

(would    not    be   long)    in    giving  them    the  preference.       You 

ne    tarderiez  pas          a    donner  leur  —  f. 

have  opened   your  heart   to  me  with  that  noble  frankness 
ttvex  ouvert  —    franchise   £ 
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Ill 


this  confidence   well 
confiance  f.    2 


which  so  well  becomes  an  honest  man 
gui        si  2  3    sied  I        a  honnete 
deserves  mine. 
mirite  1. 

REMAKK.  When  through  politeness  vous  is  used 
for  tu,  then  rotre,  vo$,  must  take  the  place  of  ton,  ta, 
(est  and  le  votre,  la  rotre,  les  v6trcsy  be  used  for  le  tien, 
la  tienne,  les  tiens,  les  tiennes. 

EXAMPLES. 


due  vous  ressemblez  peu  ti  vos 
aticZtres  ! 

Quand  vous  aurez  entendu  nos 
raisons,  nous  ccouterons  les  votres. 


How  little  you  resemble  your 
ancestors  ! 

When  you  have  heard  our 
reasons,  we  will  listen  to  yours. 


§  HI. 

OF   THE    RELATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

Relative  pronouns  are  those  which  relate  to  a  pre- 
ceding noun,  or  pronoun,  called  the  antecedent.  In 
the  phrase,  Thomme  qni  joue,  the  man  who  plays  ;  gui 
relates  to  the  substantive  homme  ;  Vhomme  is  then  the 
antecedent  to  the  pronoun  relative  gui. 


Qui 


Dont 

or 

de  qui 


Lequel, 

Luquelle 


who 
which 
whom 
which 
of  which 
whose 
-of  whom 

f  which 


which 


Dieu  qui  voit  tout 

les  chevaux  qui  ceurent 

V  homme  que  vous 

cherchez 
les  lois  que  nous  ob- 


servoiis 
I'insulte  dont 


vous 


)  vous  plaignez 
(  la  nature  dont  nous 
(  iynoronsles  secrets 
S  les  gens  de  qui  vous 
\  pnrlez 
f  c'est  une  condition 
sans  laqnelle  il  ne 
(  veut  rien  fairs 
i  ceux  auxquels  il  s'est 
-|  adresse,  ont  refuse 
(  de  le  defendrc 
L  8 


$  God  who  sees  every 

J      thing 

(  the  horses  which  are 

\      running 

£  the  man  whom  you 

if      seek 

f  the  laws  which  we 

(      observe 

\  the  insult  of  which 

(      you  complain 

f  nature  whose  secrets 

\     are  unknown  to  us 

J  the  people  of  tvliuin 

I      you  speak 

r\t    is    a    condition, 

J      without  which  he 

^     will  do  nothing 

{those  to  whom  he 
applied,  refused 
to  protect  him 
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Quoi 


what 


which 


ee  tont  des  choses  a 
quoi  vous  ne  pen- 
.  tez  pas 

la  cause,  pourquoi 
on  la  arrcti,  ett 
connue 


rtheie  are  things  of 
which  you  do  not 

C     think 

the  reason  why  he 
was  arrested,  is 
known 


Qui,  que,  and  dont,  are  of  both  genders  and  both 
numbers. 

Lequel  is  a  compound  of  gue^  and  the  article  le,  la, 

les.  with  which  it  coalesces  m  the  following  manner : 

fa 


lequel 
duquel 
auquel 


Singular. 


laquelle 
de  laquelle 
a  laquelle 


Plural. 


lesqueh 
desquels 
auxquels 


le$quelles 
desqutllvs 
auxtjuelles 


which 
of  which 
to  which 


This  pronoun  always  agrees  in  gender  and  number 
with  its  antecedent.  Quoi,  which  sometimes  supplies 
its  place,  is  always  governed  by  a  preposition. 


Qui 


due 


Quoi 


§IV. 

OF    PRONOUNS    ABSOLUTE. 

Pronouns  absolute  are  those  which  have  no  relation 
to  an  antecedent.     They  are  the  five  following : 

I  will  tell   you  who 

has  done  it 

f  you  may  consult 
(  whom  you  please 
(whom  will  you  con- 
\  suit? 

$  he  does  not  know  on 
i      what  to  determine 
what  will  you  do  ? 
in  what  can  I  serve 

you  ? 

/there   is  in  it,    I  do 
not  know  what  ob- 
C.     scurity 


f  who 

<  whom 
j 

Sje  vous  dirai  qui  I'a 
1     fait 
f  vous  pouvez  consulter 
\      qui  vous  voudrez 

^whom 

4  qui   consulterez- 
\      vous  ? 

f  what 
~\ 

f  il  ne  sait  que  resou- 
\     dre 

i.  what 

que  ferez-vous  ? 

C  what 

$  tn  quoi  puis-je  vout 

y  what 

i      servir  ! 

\  il  y  a  IA  je  ne  sais 
|      quoi  d'obscar 
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Qufl 


what 


which 


which 


(  quelle 
<      dans 


instability  ! 
les    choses 


(_     humaines  ! 

5  il  ne  sait  quel  parti 
<     prendre 

(    lequel     aimez-vous 


\what  instability  in  hu- 
i     man  affairs  ! 

Jhe    does     not    know 
what    resolution    to 
(     take 

)  which  do  you  prefer  of 


those  pictures  ? 
know  well  which  I 


fl 

(      would  choose 

Que    and   ouoi   to 


gum 


le  mieux   de    ~~~ 
Lequel  <(  (      tableaux  ? 

which     f  je  sais  bien  lequel 
je  ckoisirois 

Qui  applies  only  to  persons, 
things. 

Qucl,  masc.  quelle,  fern.  sing,  quels,  m.  quelles,  f.  pi. 
always  precede  a  substantive,  the  gender  and  number 
of  which  they  take. 

Lequel,  duquel,  auquel,  &c.  are  used  to  mark  a  dis- 
tinction between  several  objects. 


OF    DEMON3TUATIVE    PRONOUNS,  &C. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  those  which  point,  as  it 
were,  to  the  objects  spoken  of.     These  are, 


Singular. 


Plural. 


masc. 

fern. 

masc. 

fern. 

ce,  cet* 

cette 

this,  or  that 

ces 

ces 

these,  or  those 

cclut 

ceile 

tins,  or  that 

ceux 

celles 

these,  or  those 

celui-ci 

celle-ci 

this 

ceux-ci 

celles-ci 

these 

celui-la 

celle-la 

that 

ceux-la 

celles-la 

those 

ceci 

oeia 

1    .  /•  these  have  no  plural. 



f  CE 
J  CE 

/».  j  CET 

CCKT 

/.        CETTE 

before  a  consonant 
before  an  h  aspirated 
before  a  vowel 
before  an  A  mute 
before  any  feminine  noun 

CE  livre 
CE  heros 
CET  enfant 
CKT  homnie 
CETiEfemme 

this  booh 
that  hero 
this  child 
that  man 
that  woman 
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OU  18 


Swhen  without  a  noun,"}     i  qui-tst-ce  ?      \  who  is  it? 
intimates  a  person,  or  >as?ce  que  jevous  >what  I  tell  y 
thing  spckeii  of  )     C.    dis  e'st  yrai  )      true. 


taoe  | 
EXERCISE. 

Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  tltat  true  eloquence,  the  office 

ne2  rien  1  oppose  veritable        —  f.  fonc- 

(of  which)  is  to       ennoble       (every  thing,)  as  the        use 

tion  f.  2         1          de  1  ennoblir  3  tout  2*  que  emploi  m. 

of  those  refined  thoughts,  and         hunting        after  those  light» 

fin  2      pentee  f.  1         art.  recherche  f.  de    '          leyer  2 
airy,  unsolid  ideas,        which,  like      a  leaf        of 

dttie  3  sans  consistance  4    idee  f.  1  comme    feuille  L 

beaten     metal,  acquire  brightness  only  by  losing 

lattu  2    — m.  1  ne  prennent  de  art.  eclat  m.        que  en  perdant 
part  of  their         solidity.     This  man  has  nothing  in   common 
*     art.    rz  f  h  in.  de  commun 

with   that  hero.     This  long  restrained    hatred    broke 

A  asp.         1     long-temps  3  contenu  4  Aaine  f.  2.  iclata 
out,  and  was  the  unhappy  source  of  f/to$e  dreadful  events. 

_/ut          malheureux        —  f  terrible  ettne- 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me.     7*. was  a  great 
Ce  plaisir  m.*  fut 

to  us. 


ment  m.  pi. 

pain 
deplaisir  m. 


§  VL 

OF    INDEFINITE    PKOXOUXS. 

Indefinite  Pronouns  are  those,  which  are  of  a  vague 
and  indeterminate  nature. 
They  are  of  four  sorts. 


ON-< 


FIRST    CLASS 

Those  that  are  never  juined  to  a  substantive. 


one 


'a  man 


on  aime  a  se  flatter 

on  nest  pas  tovjours 
maiire  de  soi 


(one  is  ant  to  flatter  one's 
\      self 

t  a  man  is  not  always  mas- 
i      ter  of  his  own  temper 


OF  INDEFINITE    PRONOUNS. 


I 


a  woman 

somebody 
people 
they 
we 

you 

I 

I 

they 


Quiconque 
Chacun 


on  nest  pas  toujours 
maitresse  d'alkr  oit" 
Ton  veut 


nnfrappe  A  la  porte 

{  on  pense  et  *  Ton  clit 
<      tout  haut 
f  on      raconte     diverse- 
\      ment  cette  histoire 
$  on   acquiert    I'experi- 
\      ence  CL  ses  depens 

f  on  trouve  partout  des 
\  importuns 

f  on  previent  qu'on  ria 
point  eu  I  intention 
v.     de,  &c. 

f  Quand  on  vous  dlt 
<  que  *  Ton  compte 
v  aur  vous 

Jsi  *  Ton  vous  liAme 
et  si  *  on  le  lone, 
on  a  tort 


Jone 
somebody 
(^  some  one 

y  whoerer 
(  whosoever 

f  each 
(every  one 


fit    is  not    always   in 

)      the  power  of  a  wo- 

i      man    to    go  where 

V     she  wishes 

( somebody    knocks     at 

\     the  door 

(people  think  and  say 

(      openly 

(they  relate  that  story 

I     differently 

(we  acquire  experience 

(  at  our  own  expense 
(you  will  find  trouble- 
-J  some  people  every 

(^     where 

fl  beg  to  observe, 
<  that  /  had  no  in» 
C  tention  to,  &c. 

lien  I  tell  you   that 
/  depend  upon  you 

if  they  blame  you  and 
praise  him,  they  are 
wrong 

m'a    ditr  somebody 


\     toJd  me. 

-\  quiconque  connoit  les  hoinmet, 
t  apprendaicndefier,  whoever 
i  knows  mankind,  learns  to 
}  distrust  them. 
\  chacun  s'en  plaint,  every  one 
/  complains  of  him. 


et  on~\  it  is  better  for' 
lu- X  /      euphony  to 

stead  <  ou  on  /•     part    these 
of    /  %      words  with  V  ** 

si  on  J      an  /* 

les  habitudes  qu'on  con- 

tracte 
ce    aprfcs  quoi  on  court 

ion  croie 
un  homme  a  qui  on  re- 

proche 


.ind 

•  In- 

*teaa\, 

of    ff\ 


>et  fon"J  when  the  next 
f  word  does  not 

ou  /'on  /•  begin  with  an 
V  Z,  as  is  stvii  by 

si  /'on  J      the  examples 

les    habitudes   que    Yon 

contracte 

ce  apres  quoi   Ion  court 
bien  que  Ion  croie 
un    homme    a    qui   Fan 

reproche 
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Autrui 

Personne 
Rien 

Bother  people 
(.others 

f  nobody 
\  no  one 

(nothing 
?  not  any  thing 
vany  thing 

/  nenviez  pas  le  lien  cTautrui,  do 
V     not  covet  the  property  of  others. 
/  ne  faites  pas  a  autrui  ceque  voiu 
\     ne  voudriez  pas  qu'on  vousflt, 
/     do  not  do  to  others,  what  you 
would  not  have  done  to  you. 
f  la  fierte  ne  con-dent  a  personne, 
\     pride  becomes  nobody. 
,-rien  ne  lui  plait,  nothing  pleases 
\      him. 
<  y  a-t-il  rien  qui  puisse  luiplaire  1 
I      is   there   any   thing    that   can 
^-     please  him  ? 

EXERCISE. 

If  you  (behave  yourself)  (in  that  manner),  what  will  people 
vous  conduisez  ainsi  *       on  2 

say  of  you  ?     It  (is  thought)  that  this  newt  is  true. 

dira-t  I  On        croit  nouvelle  f. 

They  write  me  word  from  Ispahan  that  thou  has  left 

ecrit  —  as    qvitte  art. 

Persia,    and  art  now  at  Paris.      One  cannot  read 

Perse  L  que  tu  es  actuellcment  d  ne  peut  lire 

Telemachus,  without  becoming  better  :  we  there  find  (every 
Telemaque  m.  sans  devenir  meillciir,  on  y  trouve  par- 
where)  a  mild  philosophy,  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  :  tee 
tout  doux  r=t.  des — 2  eleveS  — 1 

there  find  in  every     line  the  effusions        of  a  noble  soul,  and  we 

y    voit  &  chaque  ligne      epanchement  m.    beau     f. 
admire        precepts        calculated    to  effect  the    happiness  of 

des  precepte  pi.    propre  fairs  bonheur  m. 

the  world, 
monde  m. 


SECOND  CLASS. 
Those  which  are  always  joined  to  a  substantive. 

fsi  cela  itoit  vrai,  quelque  histo- 
)      rien  en  auroit   parle,  if  that 
were     true,      some     historian 


Quelque 


Cheque 


Quelconque 


some 


each,  every 

(  whoever 
(  whatever 


would  have  mentioned  it. 


f  a  chaque  jour  suffit  sa  peine,  the 
trouble  of  each  day  is  sufficient 
(     of  itself.  . 

{il  n'y  a  raison  quelconque  qui 
puisse  Vy  obliger,  no  reason 
whatever  can  oblige  him  to  it. 


OP   INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 


Certain 
Un. 

5  certain 
(  some 

a,  an 

5  certain  homme,  a  certain  man. 
\  certaines  nouvelles,  some  news.' 
ij'ai  vu  un  homme,  I  saw  a  man  ; 
•<.  prenez     une     orange,     take    an 
I     orange. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Those  which  are  sometimes  joined  to  a  substantive., 
and  sometimes  not. 


Pas  un 


Aucuti 


Autre 


Meme 


Tel 


Plutieurs 


Tout 


10,  none 


10,  not  one 


no,  none 


other 


same 


{"such 
I  like 

f  several 
(many 

rail 
?  every 
(every  thing 


fnulle  raison  ne  pent  le  convaincre, 
j      no  reason  can  convince  him ; 
j  nul  d'eux  ne  I' a  rencontre,  not 

one  of  them  has  met  him. 
il  n'y  a  pas  une  erreur  dans  cet 
\      outrage,  there  is  no  error  in 

<  that  work ; 

tpas  un  ne  le  dit,  not  one  says 

so. 

(je  ne  connois  aucun  de  vos  juges, 
j      I  know  none  of  your  judges  ; 
j  il  na  fait  aucune  difficult^,   he 
V     has  made  no  difficulty. 

servez-vous  d'une   autre  expres- 
\      sion,  make  use  of  another  ex- 

<  p  res  sion  ;  / 

Ije  vous  prenois  pour  un  autre,  I 

took  you  for  another. 
c'est  le  mime  homme  que  je  vis 
(     hier,  he  is  the  same  man  I  saw 
•*      yesterday ; 
)  cet   homme  n'est  plus  le  me1  me, 

that  man  is  no  longer  the  same. 
fil  tint  &  pen  prcs  un  tel  discours, 
\  he  delivered  nearly  such  a  dis- 
-r  course ; 

ije  ne  vis  jamais  rien  de  tel,  I 
>•     never  saw  any  thing  like  it. 
,  il  est  arrive  plusieurs  vaisseaux, 
\      several  vessels  are  arrived  ; 
-:  il  ne  faut  pas  que  plusieurs  p&- 
}     tissent  pour  un    seul,    many 
^-must  not  suffer  for  one. 
(tout  les  tires  crees,  all  created 
)      beings ; 

j  tout  disparolt  devant  Dieu,  every 
(_     thing  vanishes  before  God. 


us 
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FOURTH    CLASS. 

Of  those  wJtich  are  followed  by  Q.UE.  ^K  r  . 

fqui  que  tu  sois,    whoever  thou 

<       mayest  l>e  ; 

I  qui  que  ce  soit,  whoever  it  may  he. 

/•  quoi  que  ce  soit,  whatever  it  may 

)      be; 

j  quoi  que  vous  disiez,  whatever 

V.     you  may  say. 

quel  que  soit  cet  homme,  whoever 
that  man  may  be ; 

quel  que  soit  votre  courage,  what- 
ever your  courage  may  be. 

cette  ftoff'e  eft  telle  que  vous  la 
voulez,  this   stuff  is  such  as 
>      you  wish  for 

quelque  raison  que  vous  donniez, 
\  whatever  reason  you  may  give  ; 
s  quelque  puissant  que  vous  toyez, 
t  however  powerful  you  may  be. 

tout  savant    quil  est,    however 
learned  he  may  be. 


. 
CHAP.  V. 

OF    THE    VERB. 

The  Verb  is  a  word,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to 
express  affirmation  ;  it  has  persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

In  the  phrase,  la  vertu  est  aimable,  virtue  is  amiable, 
it  is  affirmed,  that  the  quality  aimable,  belongs  to  la 
lertu ;  likewise  in  this  sentence,  le  vice  nest  pas 
aimable,  vice  is  not  amiable,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
quality  aimable,  does  not  belong  to  le  vice ;  the  word 
est  expresses  this  affirmation. 

That  concerning  which  we  affirm,  or  deny  a  thing  is 
called  the  subject,  and  what  is  affirmed,  or  denied,  is 
called  its  attribute.  In  the  two  preceding  sentences 
vert  a  and  vice  are  subjects  of  the  verb  est,  and  aimable 
is  the  attribute  affirmed  respecting  the  one,  and  de- 
nied with  respect  to  the  other. 


Q.IU  que 

whoever 

Quoi  que 

whatever 

Quel  que 

5  whoever 
(  whatever 

Tel  que 

such  as 

Quelque  — 
que 

f  whatever 
i  however 

Tout  —  que 

however 
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There  are  in  verbs  tzeo  numbers,  the  singular  and 
plural,  and  in  each  number  three  persons. 

The  first  person  is  that  who  speaks  ;  it  is  de- 
signated by  je,  I,  in  the  singular,  and  by  nous, 
we,  in  the  plural;  as,  je  ptnse,  I  think;  nous 
pcmons,  we  think. 

The  second  is  the  person  spoken  to,  expressed 

0  1  by  tu,  thou,  in  the  singular,  and  by  vous,  you,  in 

the  plural  ;  as,  tu  penses,  thou  thinkest  ;  vous  pen- 
2,  you  think. 

The  third  is  the  person  spoken  of,  known  by  il, 
he,  or  elle,  she,  in  the  singular,  and  by  Us,  or  dies, 
they,  in  the  plural  ;    as,  il,  or  elle  pense,  he,  or 
.she  thinks;  Us,  or  elles  pensent,  they  think. 

All  substantives,  either  common,  or  proper,    are  of 
the  third  person,  when  not  addressed,  or  spoken  to. 

C  A  word  is  known  to  be  a  verb,  when  it  ad- 
j  mits  the  personal  pronouns  :  thus,  Jinir,  to 
^  finish,  is  a  verb,  because  we  can  say,  je  Jinis, 

(.tu  finis,  il,  or  elle  finit,  &c. 

There  are  five  moods,   or  modes  of  conjugating 
verbs  : 

C     The  infinite  mood  affirms,  in  an  indefinite  man- 

1  •?  ner,  without  either  number,  or  person  ;  as,  aimer, 
C  to  love  ;  avoir  aime,  to  have  loved. 

f      The   indicative  simply  indicates   and    asserts   a 
g  J  thing  in  a  direct  manner  ;  as,  faime,  I  love  ;  il 
[aime,  he  Joved. 

f      The  conditional  affirms  a  thing  with  a  condition, 
S  {  as,  f-aimerois,  si,  &c.  I  should  love,  if,  &c. 

C      The  imperative  is  used  for  commanding,  exhort- 
4  <  ing,  requesting,  or  reproving  ;  as,  aime,  love  (thou)  ; 
(.  aiinons,  let  us  love. 

The  subjunctive  subjects  a  thing  to  what  pre- 
cedes ;  as,   vous  voulez  quil  aime,  you  wish    that 
lie   may  love  ;    qiie    nous   aimions,    that   we   may 
,  love. 
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There  are  three  tenses,  the  present,  which  declares 
a  thing  now  existing,  or  doing,  as,  je  /is,-  I  read  ;  the 
past,  or  preterit,  denoting  that  the  thing  has  been 
done,  as,  fat  lu,  I  have  read ;  the  future,  denoting 
that  the  thing  will  be  done,  as,  je  lirai,  I  shall  read. 
But  these  are  subdivided,  so  that  there  are  several 
preterit,  and  two  future  tenses. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  verbs,  the  active,  passive, 
neuter,  pronominal,  and  impersonal. 

The  verb  active  is  that  which  expresses  an  action, 
the  object  of  which  is  either  declared,  or  understood. 
Aimer,  to  love,  is  a  verb  active,  as  it  expresses  an  ac- 
tion, the  object  of  which  may  be  quelqifun,  some  per- 
son, or  quelque  chose,  some  thing ;  as,  aimer  Dieu,  to 
love  God  ;  aimer  I'etude,  to  love  study.  The  object  of 
this  action  is  called  the  regimen,  or  government  of  the 
verb  active. 

C     A  simple  question  will  show  this  regimen 
^r  T>     j  as,    qu'est-ce  que  jaime  ?    what   do    I    love  ? 

'     *    ^  answer,  Dieu,  God.     Dieu  is  then  the  regi- 
Cmen  of  the  \erbj\time. 

In  the  French  language  the  passive  verbs  are  sup- 
plied by  the  verb  etre,  as  they  are  in  English  by  the 
verb  to  be,  and  the  participle  past  of  the  verb  active 
followed  by  the  preposition  de,  or  par,  the  subject  and 
regimen  of  the  verb  active  being  reversed.  Thus  to 
change  the  verbs  from  active  to  passive  in  these  sen- 
tences, mon  pere  ni'aiine,  my  father  loves  me  ;  le  mil  an 
a  enleve  le  canari,  the  kite  has  carried  off  the  canary  ; 
they  must  be  reversed  in  this  way,  je  snis  aime  de 
mon  pere,  I  am  loved  by  my  father :  le  canari  a  etc 
enleve  par  le  milan,  the  canary  has  been  carried  off  by 
the  kite. 

The  verb  neuter,  is  that  which  has  no  direct  regimen, 
as  the  verb  active  has.  Aller,  to  go ;  marcher,  to  walk, 
are  verbs  neuter,  because  we  cannot  say,  aller  quel- 
quun,  to  go  somebody  ;  marcher  qnelque  chose,  to 
walk  something.  Plaire  to  please,  is  likewise  a  verb 
neuter,  as  we  cannot  say  in  French  plaire  quelquun, 
to  please  somebody,  but  plaire  a  quelquuu. 


OP    THE   VERB. 


The  pronominal  verbs  are  those  in  which  each  person 
is  conjugated  through  all  the  tenses,  with  a  double 
personal  pronoun. 


I  myself 
thou  thyself 

he  himself 
she  herself 

nous  -Sous 
vous  vous 

Us  se           ) 
elks  es        J 

we  ourselves 
you  yourself, 
or  ye  yourselves 

they  themselves 

There  are  four  sorts  of  pronominal  verbs, 

!The  pronominal  verb  active,  when  the  action  of 
the  verb  falls  upon  the  subject,  as,  je  mejlatte,  I 
flatter  myself;  il  se  /owe,  he  praises  himself.  Al- 
most all  the  active  verbs  are  susceptible  of  being 
reflected. 

The  pronominal  verb  neuter,    which  indicates 
only  a  state,  a  disposition  of  the  subject  as,  se  re- 
\pentir,   to  repent,   se  desister,   to  desist,  senfuir, 
.  to  run  away. 

(The  reciprocal  verb   expresses  a  reciprocity  of 
action  between  two,   or  more  subjects,  and  conse- 
8<  quently  has  no  singular;  such  are,  s'entr'  aider,  to 
I  help   one   another,    s'entre-donner,    to    give    each 
v  other. 

f     The  pronominal  verb  impersonal,  is  only  used 

in  the   third   person  singular.     Active  verbs  fre- 

quently assume  this  form,  in  a  passive  sense,  for 

.  i  trie   sake  of  brevity  and  energy;    as,   il  se  batit, 

\  there  is  building  ;  il  se  faisoit,  there  was  doing  ; 

il  se  conclut,   there  was  concluded  ;   //  s'est  ditt   it 

has  been  said  ;  il  se  donnera  une  grande  bataille,  a 

t  great  battle  will  be  fought. 

The  impersonal  verb  is  only  used  in  the  third  per- 
son singular,  with  the  pronoun  il,  and  has  no  relation 
to  any  person  or  thing.  Neiger,  to  snow,  is  an  imper- 
sonal verb,  as  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  person,  or 
thing  ;  il  neige,  it  snow.*,  il  neigeoit,  it  did  snow. 
Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  verbs  are 
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regular,  there  are,  however,  as  in  other  languages, 
some  that  are  irregular,  and  others  that  are  defective. 
Regular  verbs  are  those  which  are  conjugated  con- 
formably to  a  general  standard.  Irregular  verbs  are 
those  which  do  not  conform  to  the  verb  employed  as  a 
model ;  and  defective  verbs  are  those  which,  in  certain 
tenses,  or  persons,  are  not  used. 


OF   CONJUGATIONS. 

To  conjugate  a  verb  is  to  rehearse  it  with  all  its 
different  inflections. 

The  French  have  four  conjugations,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  termination  of  the  present  of  the 
infinitive. 


FIRST 


SECOND       § 


THIRD 


V 

FOUKTH  \    5 


as,  parler,  aimer,  chanter,  donn?r,  £c. 
as,  finir,  sentir,  ouvn'r,  tenir ,  &c. 
as,  recevoir,  apercevoir,  devoir.  &<:. 
as,  rendre,   plaire,    paroiirr,    reduire, 
joindre,  &c. 

The  French,  like  most  modern  nations,  not  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  inflections  in  their  verbs  to  re- 
present the  great  variety  of  their  tenses,  supply  this 
deficiency,  with  two  auxiliary  verbs,  avoir  and  etre,  to 
have  and  to  be. 

Those  tenses  in  a  verb,  whose  inflections  are  de- 
rived pure  and  unmixed  from  the  parent  stock,  are 
called  simple  tenses,  and  are  always  in  Frencli  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  word.  But  the  tenses,  which  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  those  of  the  verbs  avoir,  or 
etre,  with  a  participle  past,  are  called  compound,  and 
necessarily  consist  of  not  less  than  two,  or  three 
words.  Thus,  avoir,  fai,  j'avois,  feus,  &cc.  parter, 
Je parle,  Je  parlois,  &c.  are  simple  tenses;  but  avoir 
eu,fai  en,  feus  eti,  favois  en,  avoir  parlt,  J'ai  parle, 
feus  parU,fai  eu  parle,  &c.  are  compound  tenses. 


AUXILIARY    VERB    AVOIR. 
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CONJUGATION   OF    THE    AUXILIARY    VERB  Avoir, 
TO    HAVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


SIMPT.B    TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

avoir 

Pretext. 
\  to  have 

avoir  eu 

Past. 
\  to  have  had 

ayant 


p<t. 

eu,  T».  cue,/.       |  hud 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present.  I]  j 

having  f 


Past. 


ayant  eu         j  having  had 


INDICATIVE. 


t-reseni. 

freienc  jnuefiniie,  ur    ^um(>tn 
tlte  Present. 

ma   vj 

i'ai 

I  have 

j'ai             -\ 

/  have      > 

\ 

tu  as 

thou  haft 

tu  as         / 

thou  hast  , 

} 

il,  or  elle  a 
nous  avons 

he,  or  she  has 
we  have 

11  a            >eu 
nous  avons  / 

Jte  has       I 
we  have     < 

>had 

rous  avez 

you  have 

vous  avez  V 

you  have  ' 

\ 

il<,  orellesont 

they  have 

ils  out         x 

they  /tave  * 

1 

REM. 


EXERCISE. 

•  f  In  the  following  exercises,  the  substantive 
j  being  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  it  will  be 
j  necessary  to  use  the  article,  according  to  the 
C  direction  given,  page  84. 

PRESENT.  —  I    have    hooks.       Thou   hast    friends.      He  has 

Here  ami 

honesty.  She  has  sweetness.     We  have  credit.     You  have 

honnctete  f.  h  m.  douceur  f.  —  m. 

riches.          They  have  virtues.    They  have  modesty. 
richeste  pi.     m.  vertu  f.  ~f. 

PRETERIT  INDEFI  NITB.  —  I  have  had  pleasure.    Thou  hast  had 

plaisir  m. 

gold.     He  has  had  patience.     She  has  had  beauty.    We  have 
t/rm.  —  f.  =  f. 

had  honours.        You  have  had  friendship.        They  have  had 

m. 


honneur  amitic  f. 

sentiments.     They  have  had  sensibility. 

—  f.  =f. 

IMPERFECT.—  I  had  ambition.    Thou  hadst  wealth. 

~  f.  bien  m. 


He  had 
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SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TE- 

Impet 

j'avois 

•feet. 
I  had,  or  did 

Pluperjet 
j'avois 

•t,or 
Imp 

l'i'Hi:i.  lllia  "j  tilt 

I  had 

have 

tu  avois 

thou  hadst,  or 

tu  avois 

thou  hadst 

didst  have 

il  avoit 

he  had,  or  did 

il  avoit 

he  had 

have 

.eu 

nous  avions 

we  had,  ordia 

nous  avions 

we  had 

have 

vous  aviez 

you   had,   or 

vous  aviez 

you  had 

did  have 

ils  avoient 

they   had,  or 

ils  avoient 

they  had 

did  have 

) 

J 

Preterit  Definite. 

Prtterit  Anterior,  or  Compound  cf  the 
Preterit. 

j'eus 

I  had 

j'eus           -\ 

/  had         -\ 

tu  eus 

thou  hadst 

tu  eus          / 

thou  hadst  I 

il  eut 

he  had 

ileut           (eu 

he  had         I,, 

nous  eumes 

we  had 

nouseumes  f 

we  had         rha<l 

vous  eutes 

you  had 

vous  eutes  1 

you  had       1 

ils  eurent 

they  had 

ils  eurent  J 

'they  had     J 

sincerity.     She  had  graces.     We  had  oranges.     You  had  pears. 
r=  f.  —  —  poire 

They  had  apples.    They  had  lemons, 
m.  pomme         f.  citron. 

PLUPERFECT.  I  had  had  apricots.    Thou  hadst  had  nectarines. 

abricot  Irurmon 

He  had  had  walnuts.     She  had  had  hazel-nuts.     We  had  had 

noix  noisette 

chesnuts.    You  had  had  figs.     They  had  had  medlars.    They 
chataigne  Jigue    m.  nejie  f. 

had  had  filberts. 
aveline. 

PRETERIT   DEFINITE.      I  had  plums.      Thou   hadst  cherries. 

prune  cerise 
He  had  strawberries.     She  had  pine-apples.     We  had  almonds. 

f  raise                                ananas  amande 

You    had    currants.           They  had   raspberries.  They  had 

groseille             m.            framboise  L 
grapes. 
raisin  m.  pi. 
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S^fPLE   TENSES. 

COMPOUND  TENSES. 

future  Absolute. 

Future  Anterior. 

j'aurai 

Itliallorwillhave 

j'aurai      >v 

/  shall  orv. 
will  have 

tu  auras 

t/tou  shalt  or  wilt 

tu  auras 

thou     wilt 

have 

have 

il  aura 

fie  will  have 

il  aura 

he  will  have 

nous  aurons 

we  shall  have 

nous  aurons 

eu 

we  shall 

had 

have 

vous  aurez 

you  shall  have 

vous  aurez 

you  ivill 

have 

ils  auront 

they  will  have 

ils  auront   , 

they  will 

/ 

have     ^ 

In  the  following  exercises,  the  addition  of 
an  adjective,  after  the  substantive,  will  make 
no  change  in  the  remark  on  the  preceding 
exercise. 


REM. 


PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. — I  had  had  very  black   ink.        Thou 

fort  2  noir  3  encre  f.  1. 
hadst  had  honest      proceedings.      She    had    had    uncommon 

honncte  2  precede  1  rare  2 

graces.    We  had  had  very  ripe  grapes.    You  had  had  exquisite 
1.  2     mur  3     1.  exquis  2 

melons.     They  had  had  ready  money. 

—  m.  1  comptant  2  argent  m.  1. 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. — I  shall  have  studious     pupils.      Thou 

appliqut  2  elcve  m.  1. 
wilt  have  horrid         pains.         He  will  have  ridiculous  ideas. 

horrible  2  peine  f.  1.  ridicule  2  idee  f.  1 . 

We  shall  have  useless    cares.      You  will  have  true  and  real 

inutile  2  soin  m.  1.  2  reel  3 

pleasures.     They  will  have  poignant  griefs. 

m.  1.  cuisant  2  chagrin  m.  1. 

TJ          f     But  if  the  adjective  precedes  the  substan- 
t  tive,  then  dey  or  cT,  only  is  to  be  used. 

FUTURE   ANTERIOR. — I  shall   have  had  good  paper.     Thou 

papier  m. 

wilt  have  had  excellent  fruit.      She  will  have  had  charming 
m.  pi.  charmant 

flowers.    We  shall  have  had  good  pens.    You  will  have  had 
fleurs  f.  plume  f. 
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CONDITIONAL. 


SIMPLE    TFNSES. 

COMPOUND    TFNSF.S. 

P 

j'aurois 

tsuit. 

I  should,  could 

Past,  or  Com 
'aurois 

ounr 

t  of  the  (onditiont 
I     should     " 

U. 

or  would  have 

hare 

tu  aurois 

thou    should'st 

tu  aurois 

thou  should'st 

hare 

/tare 

il  auroit 

he  should  have 

il  auroit 

he    should 

nousaurions 

we  should  have 

nous  aur  ions 

eu 

have 
>ce     should 

had 

have 

vous  auriez 

you  should  hate 

vous  auriez 

you  should 

have 

ils  auroient 

they  should  have 

ils  auroient 

they  should 
have 

large  buildings.      They  will  have  had  fine        clothes. 
grand  batiment  m.  tuperbe  habit  m. 

PRESENT  OF  THE  CONDITIONAL. — I  should  have  fine  engrav- 

gr  attire 
ings.        Thou    should'st  have    pretty  playthings.      He  should 

f.  joli     joujou  m. 

have  immense  treasures.    We  should  have  beautiful  pictures. 
—          tresor  m.  tableau  m. 

You  would  have  pretty  houses.    They  should  have  long  con- 
t  _ 

versations. 
f. 

The  preceding  remark  holds  good  likewise 

i  after    a    word   expressing  quantity,    such   as 

REM.  fbeaucoup,    a    great  deal,   great   many  ;    pen, 

J  little,  few;  plus,  more;  moms,  less;  trop,  too 

'much,  too  many,  &c  except  bien,  much,  many, 

which  requires  du,  de  la,  de  P,  des. 

CONDITIONAL  PAST.— I  should  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

peine  f. 
Thou  would'st  have  had    more      pleasure.      He  would  have 

de 
had  (a  vast  deal)  of  knowledge.        We  should  have  had  more 

infiniment         connoissance  L  pi. 

opportunities    of    succeeding.         You    would   certainly 
de  occasion  f.  pi.        reiusir  certainement 


ST.  B.  J 
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J'eusse  eu,  tu  eusses  eu,  il  cut  eu,  nous  eussions  eu, 
nous  eussiez  eu,  Us  eussent  eu,  I  should  have  had,  &c.  U 
also  used  for  the  conditional  past. 
IMPERATIVE; 


' 

Aie,  or  aye 

Have  (thou) 

Qu'il  ait 

Let  him  have 

Ayons 

Let  us  have 

Ayez 

Have  (ye) 

Qu'ils\aient 

Let  them  have 

hate  had  many  advantages  over  him.    They  would  have 

1.  beaucoup  de  avaniaye      fur     lui 

had  many  enemies. 
bien  ennemi. 

Observe  that,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  several 
substantives,  the  proper  article  and  preposition  must 
be  repeated  before  each. 
IMPBBATIVE. — Have      complaisance,      attention,  ^  and 

—  f.  tgard  m.  pi. 

politeness.     Let  him  have   modesty,  and    more  correct  ideas. 
politcsse  f.  —  f.  2    juste         I . 

I*t  her  have  more  decency.     Let  us  hare  courage  and  firmness. 
decence  — m.         fermetif. 

Have  gravy  soup,  nice  roast-beef,  and  a  pudding.     Let 

un  gras  2  soupe  f.  \     un  ban  rotbif  m.  ponding  m. 

them  have  ale,     rum,  and  punch.    Let  them  have  manners, 
m.  aile  f.  rum  m.    ponche  m.         f.  mceurt  f.  pL 

and  conduct. 
conduite  f. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT.— That  I    may  have    many    friends.      That  thou 

beaucoup 
may'st  have  good  reasons  to  give     him.    That  he  may  have 

donner  lui 

elevated   sentiments.     That  we  may  have  courage  and   mag- 
tievt  2        —  m.  1 .  bravoure  f. 

nanimity.     That  you  may  have  delightful  landscapes,        and 

—  f  delicieux  2  paysage  m.  pi.  1. 

beautiful  sea-pieces.     That  they  may  have  more  condescension 
marine  f.  pi.  —  danct 

and  more  prepossessing  manners. 

2    privenantS    manie're  f.  pi.  1. 
PRETERIT. — That  I  may  have  had  wine,  beer,    and  cider. 

vt'n  m.  biire  f.        cidr*  m. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

SIMPLE    TENSES.  t|  COMPOUND   TENSES. 


i 
Que* 

"resent. 
That 

Preterit,  or 

Que* 

Com, 

oound  of  the  Prese 

T/Mt 

at. 

j'aie 

I  may  have 

j'aie 

I  may  hare 

tu  ales 
il  ait 

thou  may'st  have 
he  may  have 

tu  aies 

!  il  ait 

I 

eu 

tJiou    may'st 
have 
he  may  have 

-had 

nous  ayons 

we  may  have 

'  nous  ayons 

we  may  have 

vous  ayez 

you  may  have 

'<  vous  ayez 

you  may  Jiave 

ils  aient 

they  may  have 

I  ils  aient 

they  may  have. 

That  thou  may'st  have  had  a  good  horse,        and  a  fine  dog. 

cheval  m.  chien  m. 

That  he  may  have  had  enlightened  judges.     That  we  may  have 

eclairt  2      juge  m.  1. 
had  snow,     rain,     and  wind.     That  you  may  have  had  a  great 

neige  f.  pluie  f.        vent  m. 

dining-room,  a    beautiful  drawing-room,  a  pretty 

talle-il-manger  f.  superbe    salon-de-compcgnie  m.     joli 

dressing-room,  and  a  charming  bed-room.  That 

cabinet  de  toilette  m.  —  mant  chambre-a-coucher  f. 

they  may  have   had  vast  possessions,   fine  meadows,   and  de- 
vaste        —  f.  prairie  f.  de- 

lightftil    groves. 
licieux  2  bois  m.  1. 

IMPERFECT. — That  I   might  have  a  sword,    a  musket,  and 

epee  f.        fusil  m. 

pistols.        That  thou  might'st  have  a  knife,        a  spoon,     and  a 
pistolet  m.  coutcau  m.  cuillire  f. 

fork.  That  we  might  have  a  penknife,  pencils,    and  good 

fourchcttef.  canif  m.  pinceau  m. 

copies.        That  he  might  have  a  coach,      a  good  house,  and 
modele  m.  carrot te  m.  f. 


(     The  subjunctive,  in  French,  is  always  preceded  by 
•  REM.-J  the  conjunction  que,  that,  which  is  often  suppressed 
( in  English. 
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SIMPLE     -iE.N5.ES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect,  or  compound  of  the  Imperfect, 

Que 

That 

Que  "       x 

That        x 

\ 

\ 

j'eusse 

I  had,  or  might 

j'eusse 

I  might  have 

have 

tu  eusses 

thou    might'st 

tu  eusses 

thou  might 

have 

est  have 

il  cut 

he  might  have 

•,1  cut 

eu 

he   might 
have 

had 

nous  eussions 

we  might  have 

nous      eus- 

we might 

sions 

have 

vous  eussiez 

you  might  have 

vous  eussiez 

you  might 

have 

ils  eussent 

they  might  have 

ils  eussent  J 

they  might, 
have     ./ 

furniture,  simple  but  elegant.      That    you   might  have 

meuble,  m.  pi.        — •         mais  — 

health  and  great  respect.  That  they  might  have  faithful 

tantk  f.      un         consideration  f.  fertile  2 

lands. 
terrc  f.  1 . 
PLUPERFECT. — That  I  might  have  bad  friendship.    That  thou 

amitie  f. 
might'st    have  had    gloves,     boots,     and  horses.        That  he 

gant  m.  botte  f.  cheval  m. 

might  have  had  zealous  and  faithful  servants.  That  we 

xele  2  fidele  3  domestique  m.  1 

might  have  had  fine  clothes,  precious  jewels,    and  magnificent 

—  2         bijou  m.  1     magnifiqueZ 
furniture.    That  you  might  have  had  warm      friends.      That 

1  chaud 2       1 

they  might  have  had  greatness        of  soul  and  pity. 
grandeur  f.  pitie  f. 

/•     The  verb  avoir,  serves  not  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  con- 
•v  R  » Ju£ate  'ts  own  compound  tenses,  but  likewise  the  com- 
j  pound  tenses  of  the  verb  &re,  and  those  of  the  active, 
vthe  impersonal,  and  almost  all  the  neuter  verbs. 
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SENTENCES    ON    THE    SAME    VERB,    WITH    A 
NEGATIVE.  .vw 

In  the  following  sentences,  the  preposition  de,  or  cf, 
is  put  before  the  substantive,  accoraing  as  it  begins 
with  a  consonant,  or  a  vowel,  ne  between  the  personal 
pronoun  and  the  verb,  and  pas,  or  point,  after  the 
verb  in  the  simple  tenses,  and  between  the  verb  and 
the  participle  in  the  compound  tenses ;  as, 

Je  n'al  pas  de  livres, 
Tu  n'avois  pasde  bien, 
Elle  n'eut  pas  d'honnetete, 


Nous  n'avons  pas  eu  d'amitie", 
Vous  n'aviez  pas  eu  de  puissans 

amis, 
Ils  n'aurent  pas  d'ennemis  re- 

doutables, 


I  have  no  books.          9  fhl     •  •»&< 
Thou  hadst  no  wealth- 
She  had  no  honesty. 
We  have  had  no  friendship. 
You    had    not    liad    powerful 
friends. 


They  will  not  have  formidable 


enemies. 


EXERCISE. 
INDICATIVE,     PRESENT.     I  have  no  precious  medals. 

:=2      mtdaille  f.  I. 
We  bare  no  useless    things.  PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

inutile  2  chose  f.  1 
I  have  had  no  constancy.     We  have  had  no  generosity. 

IMPERFECT.     Thou  hadst  not  a  beautiful  park.        You  had  no 

pare  m. 
good  cucumbers.     PLUPERFECT.     He  had  had  no  fine  houses. 

concombre  m. 
They  had  had  no  money.     PRETERIT  DEFINITE.      He  Lad  not 

argent  m. 
a  skilful  gardener.        They  had  no  carpets.        PRETERIT  AN- 

habile  jardinier  m.  tapis  m. 

TERIOR.     Thou  hadst  had  no  complaisance.    You  had  had  no 

— f. 

great  talents.     FUTURE  ABSOLUTE.     I  shall  have  no  great  bu- 
— m  af- 

siness.          We  shall  not  have  uncommon  prir.ts.  FUTURE 

faire  f.  pi.  rare  2         estarnpe  f.  1. 

ANTERIOR.    Thou  shalt  have  had  no  consolation.     You  shall  not 

— f. 

have  had  quiet  days. 

trangmlle  9    m.  1. 
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CONDITIONAL. 
PRESENT. — He  should  not  have  bad  pictures.       They 

mauvais     tableau  m. 
should  have  no  leisure. 

loisir  m. 
PAST. — I  should  have  had  no  sorrows.  We  should  have 

chagrin  m.  pi. 
had  no  troubles. 
peine  f.  pi. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Have  no  impatience.      Let  him  not  have  absurd 
sing.  —  absurde  2  f.  pi. 

ideas.    Let  us  not  have  dangerous  connexions.      Have  no  such 

1.  '=2        2uuVonf.pl.  tel 

whims.     Let  them  not  have  so  whimsical  a  project. 
caprice  m.  bizarre  %    projet  m.  1. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. — That  I  may  have  no  protectors.    That  \ve  may 

—  m. 
have  no  success. 

succes  m. 
PRETERIT. — That  he  may  have  had  no  perseverance.     That 

i       c 

th«y  may  have  had  no  valour. 

bravoure  f. 
IMPERFECT. — That  thou  might'st  have  no  principles  of  taste. 

principe  in.  gout  m. 
That  you  might  not  have  a  just    reward 

juste  rtoompense  f. 
PLUPERFECT. — That  I  might  have  had  no  good  advice.       • 

avis  m.  pi. 
That  we  might  have  had  no  news. 

nouvelle  f.  pi. 

THE    VERB    AVOIR,    INTERROGATIVELY    AND 
AFFIRMATIVELY. 

In  interrogations,  the  personal  pronoun,  accompa- 
nied by  a  hyphen  (-)  is  placed  after  the  verb,  in  the 
simple  tenses,  and  between  the  verb  and  the  participle, 
in  the  compound  tenses,  and,  when  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  verb  ends  with  a  vowel,  for  euphony 
a  t  is  added  between  it  and  the  pronoun,  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  hyphen,  thus  (-^-).  See  likewise  the 
remarks,  page  123. 

N 
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Ai-je  des  livres  ? 
Avois-tu  du  bien  ? 
Eut-elle  de  I'honnetete  ? 
Avons-nous  eu  de  bons  conseils  ? 
Aviez-vous  eu  de  la  prudence  ? 
Aura-t-il  de  1'argent  ? 
Aura-t-elle  eu  des  protecteurs  ? 


Have  I  boohs  ? 

Hadst  thou  wealth  ! 

Had  she  lionesiy  i 

Have  we  /tad  good  advice  ? 

Had  you  had  prudence  ? 

Will  he  have  nwncy  .' 

Will  she  have  had  protectors  ? 


EXERCISE. 
INDICATIVE.     PRESENT.— Hast  thou  needles  ?     Have  you 

aiguille  f. 

coloured    maps  ?    PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. — Have  I  had  pens  ? 
enlumine  "2  carte  f.  t.  plume  f. 

Have  we  had  convenient  houses?     IMPERFECT. — Had  she  silk? 
commode  2    f.  1.  soiei. 

Had  they  large  buildings?  PLUPERFECT.— Had  she  had  pins  ? 

grand  bailment  m.  epinyle  f. 

Had  they  had  extensive    fields?        PRETERIT  DEF/NIIE. — Had 

spacieux  8  champ  m.  1. 
he  good  shoes  ?      Had  they  looking-glasses  ?     PRETERIT  ANTE- 

soulier  m.  f.    miroir  m. 

RIOR. — Hadst  thou  had  lace ?  Had  you  had  odoriferous 

dentelle  f.  odoriferani  2 

shrubs.  FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. — Shall  I  have  gold,  silver, 

arbuste  m.  1.  in.    argent  m. 

and  platina.    Shall  we  have  (good  luck)  ?    FUTURE  ANTERIOR. — 

platine  m.  bunheur  m. 

Will  she  have  had  joy  ?    Will  they  have  had  company  ? 

joie  ?  compagnie  f. 

CONDITIONAL.     PRESENT.— Shouldst  thou  have  happy 

heureux 
moments  ?     Should  you  have  good  wine  and  nice  cordials  ? 

—  m.  mn  in.       fin  2  liqueur  f.  1. 

PAST. — Should  he  have  had  uncommon  fruits  ?     Should  they 

rare  2          m.  1. 
hare  had  rich  c'othes  ? 


THE  SAME  VERB  INTERROGATIVELY  AND 
NEGATIVELY. 

In  sentences  of  this  form,  observe  the  different  rules 
that  are  prefixed  to  the  exercises  on  the  verb,  and  in 
sentences  simply'  interrogative,  always  place  tie  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  and  pus,  or  point,  «after  the 
person.it  pronoun,  whether  in  the  simple,  or  compound 
tenses. 
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N'ai-je  pas  des  livres  ? 

N'avois-tu  pas  des  amis  ? 

N'a-t-elle  pas  beaucoupd'esprit? 

N'avons-nous  pas  eu  de  bons 
procedes? 

N'aviez-vous  pas  eu  de  nouvelles 
robes ? 

N'aura-t-il  pas  des  ressources  ? 

N'anront-elles  pas  eu  des  con- 
solations ? 


Have  I  no  looks  ? 
Hfidst  tltou  no  friends  ? 
Has  she  not  a  great  deal  uf  wit  ? 
Have  we  not  acted  fairly  ? 

Had  you  not  had  new  gowns  ? 

Will  lie  have  no  resources  ? 
Will  they  have  had  no  consola- 
tions ? 


EXERCISE. 

INDICATIVE.     PRESENT.—  Hast  thou  no  diamonds  ?    Have 

diafnant  m. 
you  no  indulgent  parents  ?  PRETERIT  INDEFINITE.—  Hast  thou  not 

—  2      —  m.  1. 
had  contempt,  and  even  hatred,  for  that  man  ?     Have 

mepns  m  meme  haine  f.  h  asp.       pour  cet 

you  had  not  better      examples?      IMPEUFBCT.  —  Had  he  not  a 

meilleur  exemple  m. 

rigid        censor  ?  Had   they  not   inattentive  children  ? 

tevdre  2  censeur  m.  1.  ~  2         enfant  m.  I. 

PLUPEIIFECT.  —  Had  I  not  had  other  views?     Had  we  not  had 

autre  vue?  f.  pi. 

amethysts,  rubies,  and  topazes?     PKETKUIT  DEFINITE.  —  Had  I 
amethyste  t'.  rubis  m.      topase?  f. 
no  great  wrongs  ?     Had  we  not  perfidious  friends  ?     PRETERIT 

tort  m  perfide  2         1 

ANTERIOR  —  Had  he  not  used    far-fetched     expressions?     Had 

eu    2  fechcrM  8    —  f.  1 
they  not  had  excellent  models  ?     FUTURE  ABSOLUTE.  —  Wilt  thou 

—         modiile  m. 
not  lead  a  more  regular  life?  Will  you  not  have 

avoir        ptusL2  ruyle  3  condidte  f.  1. 

fashionable  gowns  ?     FUTURE  ANTERIOR.  —  Shall  I  have  had  no 
A  la  mode  2  robe  f.  1. 

sweetmeats  ?     Shall  we  not  have  had  a  preacher  ? 
confitures  •  .'  I.  predicatcvr  i  m. 

CONDITIONAL.    PuESENT.^-Should  she  not  have  clear 


and  just  ideas  ?     Would  they  not  have  more  extensive  knovv- 
3        f.  t.  2          elendu  3     con- 

ledge  ?  PAST.  —  Should  she  have  had  no  patience  ? 

noissances  f.  pi.  1.  —f. 

Should  they  have  had  no  rectitude  ? 
f.  droiture  J  f. 
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ONJUGATION   OF    THE   AUXILIARY   VERB, 

,  to  be. 


INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

Present. 

e                    |  to  be 

PARTIC 

Present                        I 

Avoir  £td 
IPLES. 

ri 

Pan. 

\  to  have  been 
Past. 

Etant 
616 


been 


je  suis 
tu  es 

il,  or  e!le  est 
nous  sommes 
vous  etes 


Present. 
I  am 
thou  art 
he,  or  she  is 
we  are 
you  are 

they  are 


INDICATIVE. 

Preterit  Indefinite. 

I  have 
tu  as 
il  a 

nous  avons 
vous  avez 
ils  out 


\havingbetn 


thou  hast 
he  has 
ice  have 
you  have 
they  have 


330)1* 


EXERCISES. 

As  interrogative  and  negative  sentences  will  now  be 
promiscuously  intermixed,  the  scholar  will  observe, 
that  the  adverb,  in  the  following  exercises,  is  to  be 
placed  before  the  adjective ;  and  that  whenever  in  in- 
terrogative sentences  a  substantive  is  the  subject,  it  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  adding  a  pro- 
noun for  the  interrogation  immediately  after  the  verb, 
as,  mon  frere  cst-il  venu  ?  is  my  brother  come  ? 

PRESBST.— I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.     Art  not  thou  pleased 

aise  de  voir  satisfait 

with  that  book  ?     Is  she  really  amiable  ?     We  are  happy. 

de  verttablement  hcwevjc 

Are  not  you  too  condescending  ?      Are  your  friends   still  in 
complaisant  !  encore  a 

London  ? 
Londres  1 
PRETEIUT  INDEFINITE. — Hare  not  I  been  constant?    Hast 


AUX 


II.IARY    VERB    ETRS. 
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SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

IrHPtrj 
j  etois 
tu  6tois 

ert. 

I  was 
thou  wast 

Pi 
j'avois         "\ 
tu  avois       I 

uperj'eet. 
I  had           ~\ 
thou  hadst      I 

il  ('toil 
nous  6tions 

he  was 
we  were 

il  avoit        vifx 
nousavions  f 

he  had            (  » 
we  had           (been 

vous  e"tiez 
ils  e"toient 

you  were 
they  were 

vous  aviez  V 
ils  avoien-t  J 

you  had         V 
they  had       J 

Preterit  L 

je  fus 
tu  fus 

efinite. 
I  wut 
thou  vjast 

Preterit 
j'eua           -N 
tu  ens          I 

Anterior.* 
I  had            -\ 
thou  hadst      j 

il  fut 

he  was 

ileut           iM 

he  had            I  , 

nous  fumes 

we  were 

nouseumes  f 

it            /•  ueen 
we  had            I 

vous  futes 
ils  furent 

you  were 
they  were 

vous  eutes  % 
ils  eurent   y 

you  had          V  % 
they  had        J 

thou  always  been  steady  ?     She  has  been  faithful.     Have  we 

pose  fidele 

been  firm  and  courageous  ?     You  have  been  charitable.     Have 

ferme  =  — 

those  men  always  been  good  and  benevolent  ? 

bienfaisant  1 

IMPERFECT. — I  was  too  busy  to   see   you.     Wast  not  thou 

occupe  pour  recevoir 

troublesome  ?    Was  this  girl  idle  r         Were  we  not  too  un- 
importun  fille  paresstux  in- 

tractable  ?    You  were  not  quiet          enough.     They  were  vain, 
docile  ?  tranquille  2  assez  J.      f.  • — 

frivolous,  and  coquettish. 
frivole  coquette. 

PLUPERFECT. — I  had  hitherto  been  very  indifferent.     Hadst 

jusqu'alors  insouciant. 

not  thou  been  too  imprudent  ?     Had  his  wife  been  sufficiently 

—  epouse          assez 

modest    and   reserved  ?        We  had  not    yet   been   sufficiently 
assez  rtserve  encore 


r  PKET.  ANT. — Exercises  upon  this  tense  would  be 
\  as  yet  too  complicated,  as  may  be  seen  by  this  sen- 
*  HEM.  •<  tence  ;  a  peine  y  eus-je  et6  cinq  ou  six  minutcf,  qu'il 
i  arriva,  I  had  scarce  been  there  five  or  six  minutes, 
{-  when  he  arrived. 


SIMPLE    TENSES.                { 

COMPOUND    TENSES- 

future  Absolute. 

i'uture  Anterior. 

je  serai 

7  shall  or  will 

j'aurai      v. 

[  sh  ill  or>^ 

be 

\ 

iri'l  have 

tu  seras 

thou  wilt  be 

tu  auras 

thou      wilt 

/."re 

il  sera     * 

he  will  be 

il  aura 

he  will  have 

nous  serons 

ice  shall  be 

nous  auron? 

M 

we  shall 

been 

have 

vous  serez 

you  shall  be 

vous  aurez 

you   vill 

have 

ils  seront 

they  shall  be 

ils  auront    i 

the-/  Kill 

/ 

have     **^ 

attentive.     Had  you  been  envious  and  jealous  ?    They  had  t;ot 
applique  —  jaloux 

been  grateful. 

reconnaiisant. 
PRETKUIT    DEFINITE. — Perhaps  I  was  not  sufficient!? 

Peut  etre  que  asses 

prudent     Wast  thou  discreet  enough  on  that  occasion  ?     Was 

—  discret        1        en  — f. 

not  that  princess  too  proud  ?  We  were  very  unhappy.  Were  you 

— cesse        fier 

not  too  hasty  ?    They  were  not  much  satisfied. 
prompt  fort    saiisfait. 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. — To  morrow  I  shall  be  at  home  till 

Demain  chez-moijvsqu  Yi 

(twelve   o'clock.)    Wilt  thou   always   be   restless,'  brutal,   an.i 

midi  inqviet,  bourru 

sour  ?     Will  your  father  be  at       home  this  evening  ? 

chagrin  Monsieur  chez-lui  toir  m. 

Shall  we  not  be  more    diligent  ?     Will  you  always    then   be 
—  3  '      dime  5  1 

capricious,  obstinate,  and  particular?     Will  not  your  scholars  b» 
quintcux     opiniatre        pointilleux  .  ecotier 

troublesome? 
incommode 

FUTUKE  ANTERIOR. — Shall  not  I  have  been  too  severe  ? 

wilt  havexbeen  too  distrustful.     Will  not  his  sister  have  been 

defiant  saur 

whimsical  and  capricious?     Shall  not  we  have  been  eager 
fantasque  — 


AUXUIARY    VERB    EtKE. 

CONDITIONAL. 
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SIMPLE    TENSES.            v 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

Present. 

Past. 

je  serois 

I  should,  would 

j'aurois         ") 

/      should     •) 

or  could  be 

hnre 

tu  SLTOIS 

thou     would'  si\ 

•tu  aurois 

thou  would'st  1 

be 

have 

il  seroit 

he  would  be 

il  auroit 

he      woi>ld 

have 

o 
n 

nous  serions 

we  should  be 

nous  aurions 

6te 

we     should 

1  ni 
8 

have 

vous  seriez 

you  would  be 

vous  auriez 

you  should 

' 

have 

ils  seroient 

they  would  be 

ils  auroient 

they    would 
hare 

The  conditional  past,  J'eusse  ete,  tu  eusses  ete,  il  eut  tie,  nous 

eussions  etc,  vous  eussiez  hi,  ils  eussent  elk,  is  also  iiaed. 

enough  ?     Will  you  not  have  been  inconsiderate  ?     Will  not  the 
1  indiscret 

-.is  have  been  just? 
juge 

CONJMTIONAL  PRESENT.     I  would  not  be  so  rash. 

temeraire. 

Would'st  thou  be  as  consistent  in     thy  behaviour  as  in  thy  lan- 
consequent  dans      conduite  f.  pro- 

giri^L-  ?         Would  not  his  son  be  ready  in  time?     Should  we  be 
pos  m.  pi.  fils       prct    a 

always  incorrigible?     You  would  not  be  disinterested     enough. 

desintcresst 2        1 

Would  not  those  ladies  be  always  virtuous  ? 
dame  vertueujc? 

PAST.  (Had  it  not  been  for)  your  instructions,      I  should  have 

Sans  conseil  m.  pi. 

been  proud  and  haughty.     Would'st  not  thou  have  been 

dtdaigneux  hautain 

malicious   and  sarcastic?       Would   that  man   have  been  so 
malin  ricaneur  tcllement 

destitute  of  common  sense  ?     Certainly  we  should  not  have  been 
dipourvu      ban          sens 

so  ridiculous.    Would  not  you  have  been  more  kind  and 
si   ridicule  doux        plus 

indulgent  ?     They  would  not  have  been  so  inurt 
complaisant?  malhonnete. 
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AUXILIARY    VERB    ETRE. 
!\3'f    y«i.UIXJA 

IMPERATIVE. 


:  Qull  soit 


_ 

Qu'ils  soient 


aoM 


2-  _ 


Let  him,  be 
Let  us  be 


Let  them  be 


988  I/I 


SIMPLE    TENSES. 


»Aii 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


que 
je  sois 
tu  sois 

Bitch 

nOus  soyons 
vous  soyez 
ils  soient 


Present, 
that 


I  may,  can, 

or  should  be 

thou    may'st 

be 
he  may  be 

we  may  be 
you  may  be 
they  may  be 


-eut     guon 
anoia 


COMPOUND    1  ENSBBwJ  SI'GV 

que 

* 

reterit. 

eli 
*beci 

j'aie 
nea   I  sldus 

tu  aies 
11  ait 

ete 

I  may,  can,  or 
,  y  it  i 
should  hate 

thou  may'st 
have 
he  may  have 

nous  ayons 

we  may  have 

i»> 

vrous  ayez 

you  may  have 

ils  aient 

they  may  have 




Be  liberal,  but  with  discretion.  Do  not  be  so  lavish.  Let 
sing.  —  avec  —  sing,  prodigue 

us  be  equitable,  humane,  and  prudent.     Let  us  not  be  csvetous. 

—         humain,  —  avide. 

Be  economical  atid  temperate.    Do  not  be  thoughtless, 
pi.  econome  sobre  pi.  Uger. 

As  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  of  the  impe- 
rative mood  belong  rather  to  the  subjunctive,  they  are 
there  exemplified.  -  nioiq  atti 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  before  the  sub- 
junctive can  form  a  complete  sense,  it  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  another  verb.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
therefore,  complete  sentences  will  only  be  given  on  the 
present  tense.  This  remark  applies  alike  to  the  four 
conjugations.  ^UT)  ^~^  Jo(1  ^^  ^{j  )BfiT  .imJa  oa 


3H3V    YSAUIXUJk 
ALX1L1AK.V    VERB    tTHE. 


eei 
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SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

que 

that 

due 

that 

je  fusse 

I    might,    or 

j  eusse 

I   might,  or 

could  be 

could 

^ 

tu  fusses 

thou  might'st  be 

tu  eusses 

thou  might'st 

| 

ilfut 

he  might  be 

il  cut 

e"te 

he  might 

t"* 

nous     fus- 

we  might  biW^ 

nous    eus- 

we  imght 

sions 

sions 

s 

vous  fus<siez 
ils  fussent 

you  might  be 
they  might  be 

vous  eussiez 
ils  eussent     . 

you  miy?it 
they  might 

PaESENT.     Is  it  possible  I  can  be  so  credulous?     They  wish 
—  —  le  On  desire 

thou  may'st  be  more  modest.     Is  it  possible  she  can  be  so  ob- 
modeste  en~ 

stinate?      They  wish    us  to    be    more  assiduous.       It    is  not 
tete  astidu  On  * 

expected  you    should    be    timid.      It    is   feared    they         mny 
s'attend  titnide.    On  *    craint  ne 

be  guilty. 
coupable. 

PRETERIT.  That  I  should  have  been  so  hasty     and  impatient. 

emportt   si        — 
Thou  should'st  have  been  so  puffed  up  with  pride.     That  she 

bouffi  de 

should  have  been  so  fickle.     That  we  should  have  been  so  heiul- 
volaye  tetu 

strong.     That  you  should  have  been  so  avaricious.     That  they 

avare 

should  have  been  so  unreasonable. 
deraisonnable. 

Observe,  the  verb  etre  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  conjugate  the 
passive  verbs  through  all  their  tenses,  the  compound  tenses  of 
the  pronominal  verbs  and  those  of  about  fifty  neuter  verbs. 

IMPERFECT.     That  I  should  not  be  humane   and    generrus. 

humain  — 

That  thou  might'st  be  more  careful.     That  she  might  not  be  so 

soigneux. 
armgant.     That  we  might  be  victorious.     That  you  might  not  be 

so  stern.     That  they  might  not  belo  cruel. 
•fair* 


OF    THE    JIEGUI.AR    VERBS. 


FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

IN    EH. 

In  verbs  ending  in  -ger,  the  e  is  preserved  in 
those  tenses  where  g  is  followed  by  the  vowels  a, 
or  o,  in.  order  to  presort e  to  this  letter  its  soft 
sound  ;  as,  mangeant,jugeons,je  negligeai. 

C      In  verbs  ending  in  -ccr,  for  the  same  reason,  a 

<  cedilla  is  put  under  r,  v.hen  followed  by  a  or  o ; 

(.  as,  su^ant,  platans,  J'cff'acfii. 

f      In  verbs  ending  in  -oyer  and    -uyer,  the  y  is 

<^  changed  into  i  before  a  mute  e;  as,  femploie,  il 

(.  essuie^Jappuierai,  il  nettoieroit. 

r      This  practice  is  extended  by  some  to  verbs  in 

)  -ayer,  and  -eyer,  as  ilpaie,j'essaierai,  die  grasseye, 

£  or  grasseie. 

In  some  few  verbs  ending  in  -eler  and  -efer,  the 
/  and  t  are  doubled  in  those  inflections,  which  re- 
ceive  an  e  mute  after  these  consonants,  as,  from 
appeler,  il  appelle>  homjeter,  Je  jctterai,  Sec. 

The  first  person  singular  of  the  present  of  the 
indicative  changes  e  mute  into  acute  e  in  interro- 
gative  sentences.  This  remark  is  also  applied  to 
some  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  ending  in 

i  -rr/r,    -frir,   and   -lir ;    as  neglige-je  ?    almt-je  ? 

\jnffre-je?  cueilti-je? 

EXERCISE. 
PLUPERFECT.     That  I  might  have  been  more  studious.     That 

thou  might'st  Lave  been  more  circumspect.      That  she  might 

circonspect.  • 
have  been  more  attentive  to  her  duty.  That  we  might  have 

—  devoir  m.  pi. 

been  less  addicted  to        pleasure.     That  you  might  have  been 

livrft         a  art.     in.  pi.  « 

more  assiduous  and  more  grateful.  That  they  might  iave 

assidu  plus  reconnoissant 

been  less  daring. 
hardi. 


OF  THE  REGULAR  VERBS. 


Ill 


PARADIGM,  OR  MODEL. 
INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE  TEXSES. 


Present. 
parl-e?-  I  to  speak 


COMPOUND   TENSES. 
Past. 

avoir  parl-«       |  to  have  spoken 


PARTICIPLES. 


Present. 
I- ant  |  speaking 

Past. 

1-6  rn.  -te  f.  |  spoken 


Past. 
.ayant  parle"    |  having  spoken 


REMARKS. 

f      All  the  regular  verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation 
{  adopt  the  terminations  of  the  verb  purler  ;  EXAM. 


J« 
tu 

il 


parl-er 

parl-ant 

parl-e 

parl-e 

pavl-cj 

p--,  ' 


arl-ez 
ils     parl-cnf 


agre-e 

li    (         -L1 

•Mn-es 
chant-e 


care^s-enf 


expliqu-er 

engag-eanf 

d6cri-e 

igtior-e 

rejet-te* 

b£gai-e 


essuy-ez 
cnnu-fenf 


il&lcmmng-c 
renvoi-e 
renouveHe* 
grassey-e 


And  so  on  through  the  whole  verb. 

5     Ad  verbs,  with  few  exceptions,  must  be  placed 
after  the  verb,  in  simple  tenses,  and  between  the 
^  auxiliary  and  the  participle,  in  compound  tenses, 
^  when  this  adverb  is  only  a  single  word. 

The  remarks  prefixed  to  the  exercises  on  the 
verb  avoir,  when  de  is  to  be  placed  between  the 
verb  and  the  substantive,  ought  to  be  attended  to 
f      The  article  the,  after  the  verb,  must  always  be 
4  <  expressed  in  French,  though  often  understood  in 
L  English. 


EXERCISE. 

INDICATIVE   PRFSENT.     I    willingly  give  that   plaything   to 
volontiersdonner       joiijuum. 
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OF  THE  REGULAR  VE*B8. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 

n;#.xiv£;. 

COMPOUND  TrXSES..S(j  9j 

Pres 

jeparl-, 
tu  parl-« 
-  H  parl-e 
nous  parl-orw 

tnt. 
I  speak 
thou  speakest 
he  gpeaks 
we  sneak 

Preterit  Jnd 

j'ai           '^V-f 
tu  as           / 

nousavons/  P 

e/Zntfe. 
/WW 
thou  hast  I  „ 
Ac  has       {\ 
we  have     f  S 

vous  parl-ez     i/ou  .?peaA 
ils  parl-ent      \they  speak 

vous  avez  V 
ils  out 

you  Aare   V  " 
they  have  J 

your  sister.     Do  I  prefer  pleasure  to  my  duty  ?         D  .-.t 

f.          *       preferer  art.       m.  devoir  m. 

thou  not  irritate  thy  enemies  ?     He  does  not  propose   salutary 

irriter          ennemi  proposer  un-=.rl 

advice      to  his  friends.     We  sincerely  love        peace  and 
omm.l  sincerement     art.  paix  f.         art. 

tranquillity.     We  do  not  neglect  (any  thing)  to        please  you. 

—  f.  *          negliger       rien         pooir  plaire 

Do  you   not  admire  the  beauty  of   that  landscape?    Do    not 


admirer         —  f. 
your  parents  comfort  the  afflicted  ? 
—       consoler         offline  m.  ] 
means      to      succeed, 
art.  moyen  m.  pour  reussir. 


pay  sage  m. 

They  (make  use  of)  all 
employer 


PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 


I 


horse  to  my  cousin 

chevalm.  1.  — m. 


have  (given   up)  my  favourite 
eeder  favori  2 

Hast  thou  not  exchanged  watches 
changer  de  montrrs 
with  my  sister?     Has  the  tutor  given     fine  engravings     to  his 

precepteur  de        gravure  f.  pi.  {)fiu 

pupil  ?         We  have  spoken   (a  long  while)  of  your  adventure. 
tleve  m.  long-temps  avcnturef. 

Have  you  not  insisted  too  much  upon  that  point  ?     Have  your 

™'i8**   .          *         *"r  — m" 

aunts  prepared  their     ball  dresses  ? 

tanteprcparer  de  bal*  habit  m.  pi.  1 


pi.  * 

:  )lf! 

I   unceasingly  thought  of    my    misfortunes. 

penscr     a.  malheur  m.  j>l. 


sans  cesse 


tanteprcparer 
IMPERFECT 

Didst  thou  dread  his  presence  and  firmness  ?     He  fx- 

redouter  — f.  pron.  fermett  f,  re- 

hiliitcd  in  his  person  all  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors.      Did  ii"t 
tracer  en            f.  f.  ancftte    ,<,  ^ito  t\'f 


OP  THE  REGDLAR  VERBS. 
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SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND  TENSES. 

Imp 

je  parl-<7w 

tu  parl-ow 
il  parUif 
nous  par!-ioMS 
vctis  rarl-tez 
ils  [n.t]-oient 

erfect. 

I  did  spectk,  or 
was  speaking 
thou  didst  speak 
he  did  speak 
ice  did  speak 
you  did  speak 
they  did  speak 

— 

j  'avois      '8S 

PlvierJ 
gy-ar  s 

net. 

T  r       ,              , 

1  liaa 

tu  avois 
il  avoit 
nous  avions 
vous  aviez 
ils  avoient   . 

itv%\| 

-  park' 

tl'.ou  hadst 
'te  had- 
ice  had 
you  had 
'they  had     \ 

100^ 

that  woman  accuse  her  friend  of  levity  ?     We  did  not  protect 
Ti&jjjb  accuser         ami  t'.         liiyirtts  f.         *          jirvteger 

that  bud         man.      You  despised  a  vain  erudition.       Did  the 

mechant  mepriser     — 'I     — f.  1.  * 

Romans   disdain     so  weak    an  enemy?     The  bees    were  there 
Romain  deda iyner    foible  9.         m.  1.  abcifle     *        (/ 

sucking  the  cups  of  the  flowers. 
*MW  calicem.      fieur. 

. 
PLUPERFECT. — I  had  drained     an  unwholesome  marsh. 

dessecher       trial  sain  2       marais  m.  1 . 
Had'st  thou  not  married  a  man  rich,  but  unluckily  without 

epouser  malheumtscineiit  sans 

education  ?         Had     his    father    rejected    these    advantageous 
—  f.  rejeter  avantogeux  ii 

offers  ?       We  had  not  long  listen*  d  to  the  singing  of  the 

off  re  t.  1  •  long  temps  ecouier  *  chant  m. 

bin's.       ll;ul  you   already   studied      geography  and      history  ? 
ni.H'ttu  m.  ittjd.       etudier  art.     ~  f.  art.      — 

Had  not  his  friends  procured 
procurer 

There  is  a  fourth  preterit,  called  preterit  anterior 
indefinite,  which  is  used  instead  of  the  preterit  anterior, 
when  speaking  of  a  time  not  entirely  elapsed  ;  as  Jul 
'•n  achci'c  im/n  anvrage  ce  matin,  cctte  se.malne,  <Sci\ 
and  iwtj'cus  acJiccc  :  as  it  is  found  in  every  conjuga- 
tion, I  shall  insert  it  here  ;  jai  en  j>nrli-,  tn  as  eu  parle, 
il  n  cu  parlr,  nuns  avuns  cu  parle,  vous  ares  en  parlf, 
ils  ont  en  pi  trie. 


ituiuc?   aii.      _  i.  an.        — _ 

:d    him  a  troop  -  of  cavalry? 

r  2  lui  1     conniaynie  f.     cuvalcrie  ! 
-i    j 


!;r    1  IL  P.    P.IU.fi-AR    V  L  1:  IVj 


SIMPLE  T;CN>TS. 

COM 

Preterit  Definite. 

Preterit  jinter'wr. 

je  pafi-ai 

I  spoke 

j'utw              -. 

7  had 

1 

tu  parl-as 
il  parl-a 

thou.  spokes* 
he  spoke 

tu  ens          a 
ileut           \        ,   , 

thou  hadst 
he  luul          \ 

1* 

±  ? 

nousparl-«j«es 

we  spoke 

nouseumes/  P 

ice  hud         j 

'-T 

vous  parl-afe-y 

you  spoke 

vous  eutes  % 

you  had 

^  " 

ils  parl-ere/i£    they  spoke 

!ls  eurent     / 

they  had     ^ 

1 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE.  —  Did  I  not  gladly        give        peaches 

*  ax  ec  plaisir    de  art.  peche  f.  p!. 

and  f  lowers        to  my  neighbours  ?        Thou   forgottest  an 


pr.  art.  fleurs  f.  pi. 
essential     circumstance^ 


voisin,  m.  pi.  oublier 

Did  not  your  cousin  relate        that 
essentiel  2  circonstance  f.  pi.     *  racontcr 

charming  history  with  (a  great  deal)  of  grace  ?     He  lightly 
—  mant    zr  f.     avec        beancoup  li'ycremenl 

judged  of  my  intentions.     Did  we  not  shew  courage. 

jvger     *  *  montre  de  art.  —  m.  pr.  — 

constancy,  and  firmness  ?     Did  you  visit    the  grotto 

art.         —  f.  pr  —  art.     f.  *  visiter       grj>tte  f. 

and  the  grove  ?     They  did  not  generously       forgive  their 

buis  m.  *  genereusementpardonner  fi 

enemies. 


PRETERIT  ANTERIOR.  —  I  had  soon     wasted  my  money,    and 

lientbt  manger        aryent  m. 

exhausted  my  resources.     Plad'st  thou  very  soon  reinforced  thy 
epuiser  ressource  f.  vtte     renforcer 

party  ?     Had  o?ot  Alexander  soon  surmounted  ail         obstacles  ? 
parti  m.  Alexandre          surmonter     tous  art.  :r  m.  pi. 

We  had  not  soon  enough  shut    the  shutters,  and  (let  down)  the 

tot  1  assez  1   fermer      volet  baisser 

curtains.     Had  you  not  quickly  dined?     In    the  twinkling- 

rideau  promptement  diner.     Dans  *  un  din 

of  an  eye.  they  had  dispersed  the  mob. 

*  a  il  disperser        populace  f. 


FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. — I  shall  relieve      the  poor.  Wilt 

soulager          pauvre  m.  pi. 
thou  faithfully     keep     that  secret  ?     Will  he  consult 

fidelement  garder         —  m.  consulter  d«  art. 


Or    THE    REGULAR 


SIMPLE   TENSES. 

COMPOUND  TENSES. 

Future  Absolute. 

future  Anterior. 

je  parl-erai 

I  shall,    or 

j'aurai 

/  shall,   orl 

will  speak 

will 

tu  parl-eras      \thou     shalt 

tu  auras 

thou  shaft 

speak 

»• 

il  parl-erfl 

lie     shall 

il  aura 

he  shall 

nous  parl-ercn* 

speak 
we     shall 

nous  aurous 

•  parl-e 

r45 
we  shall 

speak 

» 

vous  parl-erez 

you    shall 

vous  aurez 

you  shall 

~ 

speak 

ils  \mc\-eront 

tlcy     shall 

ilsauront 

they  shall 

speak 

' 

enlightened  judges  ?     He  will  support  you  with  all  his  credit. 
eclair c  2      juge  1.  appuyer  de  — .  m. 

We  shall  not  prefer          pleasure  to      glory,  and      riches  to 

preferer  art.     m.        art.     f.  art.     pi.      art. 

honour.    By  surii  conduct,          will  you  not  afflict    your  father 

tel%  I  conduitef-3.  affliger 

and          mother?     Will  they  astonish  their  hearers  ? 

pron.  ttonner  auditeur  m.  pi. 

FUTURE  ANTERIOR. — I  shall  soon  have  finished  this  book.    By 

achever          m. 
thy  submission,  wilt  thou  not  have  appeased  his  anger  ?     Will 

snumission  f.  appaiscr          colere  f. 

the  king  have  triumphed  over  his  enemies?     We,  perhaps,  shall 

triompher  de  21 

not  have  rewarded      enough  the  merit        of  this  good        man. 

rccompenser  merite  m.  de  bien  2     1 

Will  you  not  have  flown  to  his  assistance  ?  Will  our  servants 

voler  secours  m.  domestique  m. 

have  brought  money  ? 

apjwrter  de  art.  argent, 

CONDITIONAL   PRESENT. — Should  I  form  conjectures 

former  de  art.  —  f.  pi. 
without  number  ?     Thou  would'st  not  avoid    so  great  a  danger. 

nombre  m.  t'viter   231         4- 

Would  not  his  attorney     (clear  up)  that  business  ?     We  would 

procurcur  dcbrouiller         affaire,  f. 

(diive    away)   the   importunate.          Would    you   not  discover 
chatter  import  un  m.  pi.  devoiler 

02 


OF  THE   REGULAR   VFhM. 

CONDITIONAL. 


SIMPLE    TENSES. 

„       COMPOUND    TENSE?. 

Present. 

Pvtt. 

je  parl-eroif 

I   should, 

j'aurois 

/     should, 

would,  or 

would,     or 

could  speak 

could 

tu  parl-eroi* 

thou  should*st 

tu  aurois 

thoushould'st  \  ^ 

fpcak 

1 

11  parl-  eroit 

he    should 

il  auroit 

he  should 

speak 

•parl-f 

jTMia        y^ 

nous     parl- 

we     should 

nous  aurions 

we  should 

«- 

erions 

speak 

is 

vous     parl- 

you    should 

vous  auriez 

you  should 

eriez 

speak 

ils     parl- 

they  should 

ils  auroient 

they  should 

/J 

eroient 

speak 

J"eusse  parle,  tu  eiisses  parle,  il  cut  parle,  nous  elusions  part  t, 
vous  eusiriez  parfe,  ils  eitssent  parle,  are  also  used  for  the  condi- 
tional past.     This  remark  holds  goods  for  every  verb. 

that  atrocious  plot  ?  They  would  not  unravel  the  clue  of 

afroceS     complotm.l.  demeler         film. 

that  intrigue. 

PAST. — I  should  have  liked  hunting,          fishing,  and  the 

aimer  art.  chasse  f.  art.    peche  f. 

country.     Would'st  thou  not  have  played  ?    Would  he  not  have 
campagne  f.  jouer 

bowed  to  the  company  ?     Would  we  gladly        have  praised  his 
saluer  *         compagnie  f.  avec  plaisir  2    loner  1 

pride          and          incivility  ?         You  would  have  awakened 
orgueil  m.        pron.  mal-honnetetef.  eveiller 

every  body.     Would  those  merchants  have  paid  their  debts? 
tout  le  monde  marchand         payer          dette  f.  pi. 

IMPERATIVE. — In  all  thy  actions,  consult    the  light      of 

Dans  —  f.  pi.  consulter       lumiere    art. 

reason.     Never      yield  to  the  violence  of  thy   passions. 

f.  te  abandonner  —  f. 

Let   us   love        justice,         peace,   and      virtue.       Let  us  not 

art.    —  f.    art.      f.  art.    t. 

cease  to  work.  Sacrifice  your  own   interest  to  the 

cesscr  dt  travailler.     Sacrijier  *      intirtt  m.  pi. 


.     OP    THE    HECUI.AR    VURBS. 

IAIPERATIVF. 

:  (thou) 


147 


purl-e 
part-onx 


10     JaWo<» 


parl- 


enf 


fAem  »i,eak 


fUBJUXCTJVE. 


fresatt. 

Preterit. 

-que                   |M«/ 
je  parW          I/  /«».!/,  or  can 

que              '] 
ij'aie 

that              \ 
1  may,  or  can 

spean. 

5 

tu  \rdt\-es 

tlwu      may'st 

tu  ak'S 

thou    may'st 

speak 

parl-e 

r- 

il  parl-e 

he  may  speak 

il  ait 

he  may 

1 

nous  parl-iorw 

we  may  speak 

nous  ayons 

we  may 

3 

vous  parl-iez 
ils  parl-e7j£ 

you  may  speak 
they  may  speak 

vous  ayez 
ils  aient 

you  may 
they  may     J 

' 

piihlic  good.    Do  not  omit        such  useful       and  intercst- 

3        lien  1     *  negliger  de      art.     si  utile  V          interes- 

ing     details. 
sant  3  —  m.  pi.  I . 

SUBJUNCTIVE   PRESENT. — That  I  may  not  always  listen    to 

tcouter  * 

A  severe  censor  of  my  defects.  That  thou  should'st  find 

—  2     —  m.  1  defavt  in.  pi.  trouver 

real  friends.  That  he  would  adorn  his  speeches  with  the  graces 
de  vrai  purer        discours  de 

of  a  pure  diction.      That  she   would   remain  in   her   boudoir, 

—  2  —  f.  1.  rcster  —  m. 

That   we    should   so  hastily         condemn      the  world         That 
leyeremcnt  condamner          monde  m. 


*  REM.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  of  this 
conjugation,  and  likewise  of  sonu-  ivrLs  of  the  second  ending  in 
vrir,frir,  -lir,  take  *  after  e,  In  fore  tlif  word  y  and  en,  as,portcs- 
en  a  ton  frere,  carry  some  to  thy  brother ;  vjfres-en  a  ta  suur, 
offer  some  to  thy  sister  ;  cucillex-eu  numri  pour  toi,  gather  some 
alike  for  thyself;  apportes-y  tcs  litres,  bring  there  thy  boofc»W 


r    THE    REGULAR    VERBS. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

que 

that 
[might,  could 

que 
j'eusse 

that               \ 
f  might,  could 

or  would 

or  would 

speak 

tu  parl-asses 

thou   might'st 

tu  eusst's 

thou   might'st 

-, 

speak 

1 

il  parl-at 
nous  parl- 

he  might  speak 
we      might 

il  cut 
nous  eus- 

"  parl-e 

he  might      . 
we  might 

~ 

assions 

speak 

sions 

Q 

vous  parl- 

you    might 

vous  eus- 

you  might 

assiez 

speak 

siez 

ils  pwl-assent 

they    might 
speak 

ils  ens- 
sent 

they  might 

you  may  pout  incessantly.      That  they  may  work  more 

bonder  sans  cesse  travailler    plus 

willingly. 
volontiers. 

PRETERIT. — That  I  may  have  caressed         insolence,    and 

cnresser  art.    —  f. 

flattered          pride.     That  thou  v.rcukTst  have  added  nothing  to 
flatter    art.  ajouter 

that  work.      That  he  should  have  carried      despair  into 

ouvrage  m.  porter  art.  desespoir  m.  dant 

the  soul  of  his  friend.      That  we  may  have  blamed  a  conduct 

ame  blamer      conduite  f. 

so  prudent  and  so  wise.     That  you  may  have  exasperated  so 

—  sage  exasperer 

petulant  a  character.     That  they  may  not  have  (taken  advan- 
—  2     caractcre  m.  1  projiter 

tage)  of  the  circumstances. 

circonstance  f.  pi. 

IMPERFECT. — That   I  should  not  copy  his  example.      That 

imiter       exemple  m. 
thou   might'st  (j,rive  up)  perfidious  friends.     That  he 

abandonner  de  art.     —  tie  2        1 
might  inhabit  a  hut  instead  of  a  palace.          That  we 

habiter       chaumiere  f.  au  lieu  palaif  m. 

should  tall         at  the  feet     of  an  illegitimate  king.     That  you 

tomber  a  pied  m.         illegitime  2     I 

would  respect      the  laws  of  your  country.     That  they  would 
respecter         loi  f.  pi.  pays  m. 


OF    THE    REGULAR    VERBS. 


SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
IN  -in. 

This  conjugation  is  divided  into  four  branches. 

The  first  branch  contains  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  regular  verbs  in  -//-,  exclusive  of  fifty-three 
more  comprised  in  the  three  other  brandies,  \yhich 
may  be  considered  as  exceptions,  and  may  be  reduced 
to  thirteen  roots,  with  thirty-nine  derivatives.  By 

E resenting  some  of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  jirf>t 
ranch,  which  nearly  resemble  the  three  following  lists 
of  exceptions,  the  scholar  will  evidently  see1  that  the 
terminations  in  -mir,  -i'ir,  -tiry  and  -nir,  are  not  ab- 
solutely the  distinctive  marks  of  the  three  other 
branches,  the  lists  of  which  ought  to  be  learned  by 
heart. 

to  slacken 

to  resound 

to  make  heavy 

to  pledge 

to  plaster 

to  strengthen 

to  distribute 

to  inform 

to  set  a  stone 

to  unset  a  stone 

to  obtain  a 
full  effect 
(by  law) 

\to  match 


iBR. 


"j  ralent-ir 
retent-ir 
app&sant-tr 

naut-ir 
.ivnform-ir 
afi":mi-tY 
rcpart-ir 
avert-ir      , 
sert-tr 
dessert-ir 
sort-ir  son 
ploin     et 
nitier  effet 
J  assart-ir 


ressort-i?%  < 

asser\'-tV 

scv-t> 

assouv-ir 

appauvr-ir 

tern-ir 

verri-ir 

garn-ir 

fourn-ir 

lien-ir 

heim-ir,  &c 


to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction 
of  a  court 
to  inslave 
to  use  hard 
to  glut 

to  impoverish 
to  tarnish 
to  varnish 

o  garnish 
to  furnish 
to  bless 

o  neigh 


not  speak  at  random. 

k-tort  et  a-travert, 
PI.UPERFI-.CT. — That  I  should  not  have  burnt  that  work.    That 

bruler         m. 

tliou  might'st  not  have  contemplated  the  beauties  of  the  coun- 
cont-einpler  rr  cam- 

try.     That  he  should  have  perfected         his  natural     qualities. 
Vfigne  pcrfectionner        — rel  2     ~f.  pi.  1. 

That  we  might  not  have  gained        the  victory.  That  you 

remporttr        ~  f. 
had  enchanted  the  public.       That   they  would  have  struck 

—  ter  — m.  frappgr 

their  enemies  with  fear. 

de  crainte 
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OF   THE    REGULAR   VERBS. 


("        ROOTS. 

DERIVATIVES. 

dor-witr 

<o  sleep     -< 

redor-mir 
endor-TMi'r 
se  rendor-mir 

to  sleep  again 
to  lull  asleep 
to    fall   asleep 

c 

again 

menhir 

*tffo 

demen-Jir 

to  give  the  Us 

r 

cojisai-fir 

to  cons€nt     «   ' 

SBR.  . 

sen-fir 

to  feel 

pressen-rtr 

to  foresee 

c 

ressen-t;;- 

to  resent 

f 

dcpar-a'r 

to  divide 

par-ftY* 

io  set  out-'. 

repar-ft'r 

<  to      set     out 
I      ar/ain 

sor-fzV* 

to  go  out 

iessor-<i> 

to  go  out  again 

ser-ufr 

to  serve 

desser-tn-     • 

to      clear     ti-.- 
table         «  -i 

.se  repen-fir 

to  repent,  has  no  derivative. 

C  ouv-rir 

to  open      < 

rouv^rir 
etitr'ouv-7-zr 

^ 
to  open  again 
to  k(tlf  open 

3  BK.  J  couv-riV 

to  cover    j 

d^couv-r/r 
recouv-n> 

to  discover 
to  cover  again 

1  off-n'r 

to  offer 

m€soff-nr 

to  underbid 

LsourfVfV 

to  suffer,  has  no  derivative. 

ROOT.     DERIVATIVES. 


ROOT.        DERIVATIVES. 


r 

av-enj'r 

to  happen 

- 

circonv-    I 

to  circum- 

s'abst-eni'r 

to  abstci) 

enir       ) 

vent 

con  t  rev-    ) 

to     contra- 

enir     / 

vene 

appart-ent'r 

to  belong 

conv  enir* 

to  agree 

dev-e«ir 

to  become 

cont-enir 

to  contci) 

disconv-   \ 
enir      ) 

to  deny 

det-e7ii> 

to  detain, 

,£» 

mter-venif 

to  intervene 

^ 

VENIK 

pirv-e/tir 

to  attain 

TEMR 

entret-e«ir 

to  keep  up 

? 

priv-enir 

to  prevent 

prov-ewir* 

to  proceed 

(  to     come 

mamt-enir 

tomaintaii 

rev-  enir 

^j 

(      again 

snrv-enir 

to  befall 

obt-enir 

to  obtain 

subv-enir* 

to  relieve 

se    srmv.  ^ 

to     remem- 

ret-«zir 

to  retain 

enir       / 

ber 

se    ressouv- 

{to    recol- 

sou t-  enir 

to  uphold 

cr>ir 

lect 

J 

•  N.  B.  Partir,  rfpnrtir,  .tortir,  and  ressortir,  of  the  second  brzncli,  t.Ue 
tbe  auxiliary  cfrr.  l\nir,  and  its  derivatives,  are  likewise  coii.iusMicd  with  itr ••, 
except  cirv  ureuir,  contrertnir,  prcvenir,  and  .«.-»•'> (•?//:.••,  «bich  take  ar<<ii  ; 
convenir  also  takes  «ivi'';-,  ulien  it  means  ro  *wi7,  but  it  tal>es  ttrr,  «lien  it  $12:1  i- 
fle*fa  ff';-ce.  Ai-enir  is  a  defective  and  obsolete  verb,  only  used  iir.pcrfonally 
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PARADIGMS. 

INFINITIVE. 

,., 

jij>\    '                        PRKSBNT. 

BRANCH   1.            BRANCH  2. 

BRANCH  3.         BRANCH    i. 

,,.      ,   t  topunith 
*'»ykfpun-tr 

to  feel 
sen-fir 

to  open 
(mv-rir 

f#  Ao/rf 

t-fHlV 

PARTICIPLE    PRESENT. 

0.      ,   $  punishing 
^Mpuii-iwant 

feeling 

opening 
ouv-rant 

holding 
t-enant 

PARTICIPLE  )'/ 

1ST. 

C'      /    (punished 

felt 

opened 

held 

Simple  -^  pun.{ 

sen-fi 

OHV  ert 

i-etiu 

Comp.  j  to  have  punished} 
pres.    1  avoir  pun-i           (fell 

opened 

held 

Comp.    t  having  punished  ?  ^n-ti 

ouv-ert 

tenu 

yen-tic.  \  ayant  pun-i        ) 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Ijnetish 

feel                  c 

pen                  ) 

told 

!je  pun-i* 

sen-*                 c 

>uv-re              ( 

-iens 

tu  pun-w 

•<eii-*                 ( 

uv-res             t 

-ie):s 

il  pun-it 

sen-t                c 

uv-re              t 

-ient 

nous  pun~issons 

sen-tons           ( 

\\v-rons          t 

•enons 

rous  pun-mez 

sen-fez             ( 

•uv-rcr            t 

-enez 

ils  \mn-issent 

sen-tent           c 

uv-rent          t 

'iennent 

INDICATIVE.    PRESENT.     I  choose  this  picture.        I  feel  all 

choisir        tableau  m. 
the  unpleasantness  of  yonr  situation.    Whence  comest  thou  ? 

desagremcntm  —          d'oa         venir 

Does  he  thus  define  that  word  ?     Does  his  mother  (go  out)  so 

ainsi  dejinir        mot  m.  sortir 

soon  ?        Do  we  not  (set  off)  for  the  country  ?        Do  you  not 
lot  partir  campagne  f. 

pity  his  sorrows  ?        Do  you  not  (tell  a  lie  ?)    They  are 

i-ompatir  ct        nml  m.  pi.  rnentir 

finishing  at    this  moment.     They  (act  contrary)  to  your 

jinir        dans  *  art        —  m.  contrcvenir 

orders. 


I   fortified   his  jsoul    against  the  dangers  of 
primvnir  contrt  — 


IMPERFECT. 
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PRETERIT   INDEFINITE. 


Comp. 

\  I  have  punished 
if  j'ai  pun-i 

felt 
pen-ti 

opened 
ouv-ert 

held 
t-cnu 

IMPERFECT.. 

Simple 

I  /  did  punish 
j  ju  pun-  /«»  i* 

fed 
&en-tois 

open 

ud\-rais 

i-tmois 

PLUPERFECT. 

Comp. 

(  I  had  punished 
(j'avois  pun-i 

felt 
aeu-fi 

opened 
ouv-ert 

held 

t  tnu 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 

I  punished 

felt               opened 

he'd 

C  je  pun  -is 
^tu  pun-z's 

sen-it* 

-eii-iz's 

ouv-ns 
ouv-ris 

i-ins 
i-ins 

Sim.  < 

il  pun-if 

teb-ttl 

ouv-rit 

'-int 

J 

nous  \m\\-imes 

teo-Hmet 

o\i\'-i'imes 

i-tnmes 

( 

vous  puu-ites 

sen-f^c* 

ouv-rltes 

'.-lutes 

V. 

ils  pun-tVenf            sen-fimtf      ouv-rirenf         t-inrent 

seduction.     I  served  my  friends  warmly.  Did'st  not 

art.        —  f.  servir  avec  chaleur 

ihou  amuse    him  with  fair  promises  ?         He  complied  (at  last) 

entretenir      de     beau  promesse  f.  pi.         consenlir  enfin 
with  the  wishes          of  his  family.         Did  we  not  frequently 
a  desir  m.  pi.  famille  f.  frequemmeitt 

warn  our  friends  of  the  bad  state     of  their  affairs  ?     Did  we 
avertir  ttat 

fleep    rhen  ?     Did  you  not  belie   %         your  character  ?     D'ul 
dormir  alors  ?  demeniir  caracivrem. 

not    the     enemies     invade    an    immense    country  ?     Did    the 

envahir  — 2        pays  m.  1. 

wild  beasts         often    i     (come   out)  from   the   bottom  of 

savage  2     bete  f.  1      souvent     sortir  fond  m. 

their  mountains  ? 

montagne. 
PaETEiiiT.     I  softened    my   father   by   my   submission.      I 

flecldr  soumission  f. 

foresaw   that  terrible  catastrophe.     Thou  did'st  not  (come  again) 
pressehtir         —  2        —  f.  1  revenu- 

es thou     hadst  promised.      He  did   not  succeed  through 

comme  le  \iul-2promis  reussir    par 

N.  B.  Only  the  first  person  of  those  tenses,  which  are  invari- 
ably conjugated  alike,  will  now  be  given,  the  scholar  will  easily 
supply  the  rest. 


OF    THE    UBGL'LAR    VEUK.-'. 


PRETERIT    ANTKIUOK. 


Comn    I  '  '<tfa'  punished   felt  opened  I  held 

'*   Ij'eus  ptin-*  sen-fi  ouv-ert  t-enu 


Simple        'aPu 
1      I  je  pun-tr«» 


j'nurai  pun-i 


FUTURE    ABSOLUTE. 

feel  I  OJKH  I  hold 

scii-tirai     I  oav-rirai         \  t'tendrai 

FUTURE    ANTERIOR. 

opened          I  held 


sen-fi 


ouv-ert 


CONDITIONAL. 


Simple  \  • , 


/  should  punish    feel 


pun-trow 


sen-ftrou 


I  hold 
ouv-rirois         t-ieudrois 


thoughtlessness.  Did  his   daughter    not   (set   out    again) 

etourdeyie  f.  repartir 

immediately?     Did  not  Alexander  sully  his  glory  by  his  pride? 
sur-le-champ  ternir 

Did  we  (go  out  of  the  city)  before  him  ?     We  never  betrayed 

ville  f.  avan t  lui  trahir 

that  important  secret.     Did  mot  you  agree        to        trust 

—  2        —  m.  1  consentir  de  vous  en  rapporter 

to  me  ?     They  served  their  country  with  courage.      Did  the 

mot  pays 

ancient  philosophers        enjoy  great  consideration  ? 

philosophe  m.  pl.jowir  de  un  —  f. 

FUTURE.     Shall  I  not  obtain  this  of  you  ?     What  will  be- 
obtenir  cela  de  que  de- 

come  of  thi'e,  if  I  forsake  thee  ?     Will  he  not  embellish 

venir  *  tu  abandonner  embelUr 

his  country  seat  ?  He  will  not  sleep  quietly. 

maison  de  campagne  tranquillement 

Shall  we  consent  to  that  ridiculous  bargain  ?  With 

2         marche  m.  1         avcc  de  art. 
time  and  patience,  you  will  compass  your  end.    We 

m.        pr.  art.         f.  venir  a-lout  de  dessein  m. 

shall  not  sully  the  splendour  of  our  life  by  an  unworthy  action. 

eclat  m.  indigne  2    —  I 

Will  those  men  enrich     their  country  by  their  industry  ?     Will 

tnricliir         /'<'#*  Industrie 

not  our  friends  offer  us  their  assistance  ? 
ojfrir  secours 


OF    THE    KEGULAH    VERBS. 


Comp. 

(  I  should  have  punished   felt          1  opened      1  held 
(j'aurois  puii-t                    sei.-fi      |  ouv-erf     |  t-t-nu 

IMPERATIVE.                           (.^.y 

'punish  (thou) 

fed 

open 

hold 

pun-is 

sen-f 

ouv-rc 

t-ient 

qu'il  pun-m« 

sen-ie 

ciiv-j-e 

i-iennc 

pun-issons 

sen-Jon* 

ouv-ron* 

t-enont 

pu\\-issez 

sen-fez 

ouv-rez 

t-ener 

.qu'ils  [yuu-issent 

sen-fen* 

ouv-r«tf 

l-iennent 

CONDITIONAL.     I  would  open  the  doer         and  the  window. 

porte  f.  jenetre  f. 

I  should  still  cherish          life.     Would'st  not  thou  interpose  in 

cherir     art.  intervenir 

that. affair?    Would  my  brother  (set  oft' again)  without  taking 
f.  repartir  tans     prendre 

leave  of  us?    You  would  not  succeed  in  injuring  him  in  the 
conge  paruenir  <i  nuire       lui 

public  opinion.     Could'st  thou  soften          that  flinty         heart  ? 
—  2     —  f.  1  atteiidrir  de  rocher  2  1 

Could  they   foresee     their  misfortune  ?     Would      men   always 

pressentir        malheur  art. 

(grow  old)  without  growing  wiser,  if  they  reflected  on  the 

vieillir    sans         devenir  int.- 1  refiechir  ind.-2    sur 

shortness  ot        life  r 
brievete  f.       art. 

IMPERATIVE.     Shudder  with   horror  and   terror.        Support 

Fremir     de         =  de  ejfroi  m.  Soutenir 

thy  character  in     good  and  bad  fortune.     Do  not 

art.  dam  art.  mauvais          — f. 

obtain          thy  point,     but  by          means          consistent  with 
parcenir  d,        fin  f.  pi.  quepar  des  inoyens  que  atoue  2        *  art. 
<ielicacy.  Let  us  siipport    the  poor.  Let  us  gain 

delicateste  1  nourrir          m.  pi.  obtenir  art. 

glory  by  our  perseverance.     Let  us  not  divulge          our  secrets 

=  f.  —  decouvrir 

to  every  body.     Newr  submit  to        so  unjust  a  yoke.     Do  nol' 

lout  le  monde  flichir  sous  2  jovg  m.  1 

maintain     so  absurd   an  opinion.     Do  not  (come  upon  us)  again 
tovtcnir  —  de%        —  f.  1  mrvenir  plus 

(in  that  unexpected  manner.) 
ainei  A  Fimprovifty* 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 


.  that  I  may  punish 

que  je  pun-me 

que  tu  pun- we* 

qu'il  \r.\n-isse 
I  que  nous  puu-issions 

que  VDUS  pun-wiez 
"qu'JIs  pun-we«f 


JM 

sen-fe 

sen-te* 

£en-£e 

seu-tivns 

sen-tiez 

sm-tent 


open 

ouv-re 

ouv-ret 

GMV-re 

ouv-rions 

miv-riez 

ouv-re wf 


PRETERIT. 

f,          f  that  I  may  have  punished  I  felt      J  opened 
^'   (quej'aie  pun-t  j  aen-fi  J  ouv-ert 

IMPERFECT. 

t.Mt  I  miffht  pumshYfeel 
Tque  je  ptui-me  sen-/i.?*e 

i  que  tu  pun-i«e*        swi-tisses 
Sim.J  qu'il  pun-it  sen-ftf 

j  que  nous  [)un-i 


hold 

t-ienne 

t-iennet 

\.~ienne 

t-enions 

l-cniez 

t-iennejit 


held 
l-enu 


f  (jue  vous  pun-i*\>-tez 


sen-tissent 


open 

ouv-risse 

ouv-risses 


Comp 
"' 


•qu'ils  pun-M*enf 

PLUPERFECT. 

J  /  might  have  punished      I  felt 
\  qttejeuue  puni  |  senti 


o\\v-rssons 

juv-ristiez 

ouv-rissent 


hold 

:-insse 

t-insset 

i-tnt 

i-intsions 

t-inssiez 


opened 
ouvert 


held 

ton  u 


SUBJUNCTIVE  PRESENT.— That  I  may  never  blemish  my  re- 

//e/rt'r 
putatioii.     That  I  may  (be  before-hand)  with     such  dangerous 

f.  prevenir  de  art.  si      —& 

enemies.     I  will  not  have  thee  (go  out)  this  morning.     That  he 

I  veux        que    tu      sub-1  m,ttin  m. 

may  not  enjoy         his  glory.      That  he- may  not  obtain  his 

de  ~  L  parvenir  a 

ends.  That  vre  may  become  just,   honest,  and  virtuous. 

Jin  (•  pi.  devexir  hcnwte         vertatux. 

That  you   may  punish  the  guilty.          That  you   may  return 

coupable  pi.  revenir 

covered  with  laurels.  That  they  may  establish  wi3« 

€uuuert  de      Itrurier  m.  pi.  ctablir     de  art.     2 

ami  just  laws.     That  tLcy  may  agree    about  the  conditions. 
3        1  convenir  de  — 


1*6 


OF    THE    REGULAR    VERBS. 


THIRD  CONJUGATION. 


IN  -OIR. 

PARADIGM. 

This  conjugation  contains  only  seven  regular  verbs, 
•which  are : 

d&c-evoir     to  deceive 
d-evoir        to  owe' 


perc-evoir 


aperc-ecoir 
conc-evoir 


to  receive 
to  perceive 
to  conceive 


TeA'evoir 


to  owe  atjam 


And  recevoir,  which  serves  as  paradigm.     Percevoir  is  a  Jaw 
term,  and  apercevoir  is  often  reflected. 

OBSERVE     In  verbs  ending  in   -cevoir,   the   c,  to 
preserve  the  soft  sound  of  that  letter,  takes  a  cedilla, 
when  followed  by  o,  or  u.     See  page  3. 
INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


tec-evoir 


Present. 

|  to  receive 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


fast. 

avoir  rc9-«       |  to  have  received 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, 
rec-evant          \  receiving 

Past. 
ref-tt  j  received 


•ayant  ref-w  |  liaving  received 


IMPERFECT. — That  I  might  stun         the  whole  neighbourhood. 

etourdir  2     tout  1  voisinaye  m. 
That   I  might  rot  (bring  about)    my  designs.          That    thou 

venir  a-bout  de        projet  m.  pi. 
would'st  (tell  a  wilftil  lie.)  That  he  might  not  bear 

mentir  dedesseinpremedite.  toutenir 

his  disgrace  with  firmness?    That  we  might  disobey     the  law*. 

—  f.  fermete  desobeir  d 

ITiat  we  should  belong      to  that  great  king.     That  you  might. 

appartenir 

renounce  your  errors  and  prejudices.     That  they  might 

revenir    de        z:  pr.  pron.  prejugi 

weaken  the  force  of  their  reasons.  That  they  might  hold 

ajfoiblir        f.  raitonnement  tenir  d 

the  most  absurd  ideas. 
2          1. 


OF    THE    REGULAR   VERBS, 
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INDICATIVE. 


SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

Present. 

Preterit  Indefinite. 

I  receive,  &c. 

we  receive,  &c. 

je  re$-oit 

nous  rec-evons 

j'ai     rep-u        1  /  have  received 

tu  rec-oi* 

vous  ver-«uez 

tu  as,  &c.         1  thou,  Sic. 

il  rec-oif 

il*  n:$-oivent 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

I  did  receive 

we  did  receive 

j'avois  ref-u     |  /  had  received 

je  rec-euoi* 

nonsvec-evions 

Preterit  Definite. 

Preterit  interior. 

I  received 

we  received 

je  rec-?u 

•nous  rej-w/nc* 

j'eus  ref-u       I  /  had  received 

tu  rec-M* 

vous  n'(f:-ii<c* 

tu  eus,  &c.       |  thou,  &c. 

il  res-ut 

ils      rcf-ttren* 

EXERCISE. 

INDICATIVE  PRESENT.— I  perceive  the  summit  of  the  Alps 

apercevoir    sommet          Alpesf.pl. 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  What  gratitude  dost 

de       tternel  2  neige  f.  pi.  1.  reconnaissance  f. 

thou  not  owe    to  her  who  (has  discharged)  the  duty  of  a  mother, 

devoir    celle  1  remplir  3  5 

(to  thee)  (in  thy  infancy)  ?     Does  your  scholar  understand 

pret  de      4  a  ecolier  concevoir 

well  that  rule    which  is  BO  simple  ?     We  do  not  owe  a  large 
bien  regie  f.     *      *  devoir    grot 

sum.        Do  you  not  perceive  the  snare  ?        Ought  firm 

tomme  f.  pitye  m.      Devoir  5  des  1  3 

and  courageous  men  to  yield  to        circumstances  ? 
n  4  %    *  ceder      art.  cirronttance  ? 

IMPTRFICT. — Did  I  not  receive  him  kindly  ?  Did  he 

le       cvec  amitii  ? 

si'c  the  castle    from  such  a  distance  ?     We  did  not  re- 

apercevoir        chateau          ti      *  loin  per* 

ceive  our  income.     Did  you  not  receive        great  civilities  ? 
cttoir       revenu  rr.  pi.  .  de  honneteti  f.  pL 
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OF    THE    REGULAR    VERB3. 


3ZSIMPLE    TENSES. 


future  Absulute. 
I  thall  receive  I  tee  &c. 
je  rec-errai  |  nous  rec-evronjt 


COMPOUND    TEN'SE*. 


Preterit  Indefinite. 


j'aurai  rec-u     j  /    shall    I 
receive  d. 


Amx? 


l  UJI 


CONDITIONAL. 


I  should  receive   I  we  should,  &c.       j'auroisre^-MJ/iAoz<W  Aav« 


je  rec-'crroi*          |  nousrec-evrionn  j|      tu,  &c.        I     received 


Ol      ((Jlf 

ref-oi* 
qu'il  ref-oiee 

IMPE 

Itggmiij    : 
receive  thou 
let  him  receive 

RAT1VE. 
rec-evons 
rec-evez 
qu'ils  Te$-oivent 

let  rif  receitttiiZ 
receive  ye 
let  them  receive 

- 

Ton  ;  ~(\tyif'}    I>|ix*w  uoY 

Did  those  tyrants  conceive  all  the  blackness  of  their  crimes  ? 
tyran     concevoir  noirceur  f.  — 

PKKTERIT. — I  perceived  him  walking       hy      mopn- 

le     qui  se  promenoit  a  art.  clair  de 

light.  Did    the  queen    conceive  a   great  esteem    for   that 

la  lunem.  ettime  (. 

honest         man?     Did  we  not  immediately  perceive  the  snare  ? 
de  bien  9       1 

You  aid  not  receive  his  letters  in  time.     Did  the  ministers  con- 
lettres  a  temps,  —  tre     .^^ 

ccive  the  depth  of  his  plan.  gisjH  «d  "Jo  siont  OJT 

profondeur  f.  —  m. 

FUTURE. — Shall   I  receive  visits  to-day  ?  He   will 

de  art.  visile  aujourd'hui  1 

not   discover      the  spire         of  his  vilL-ge.     -We  shall  conceive 
aperceroir        cfacher  m.  — m. 

well  founded  hopes.  Will  you  never  conceive  BO 

de  art.         fonde  2  etperance  f.  pi.  1. 
lumii  ons  a  principle  ?      Shall         men   always  owe  their  mis- 

y*IM£f Jg ;    f;;i,    rf .  J  ar^  *  ;    3oil  ]g§f3  ' 

fortunes  to  their  faults? 
fitute  ? 

e»Viu«t>\:  ;  tiwaw          .lie  * 

. — Should   I  receive   the  offers  of  my  enony  ? 
offre  I  .Iq  .1 

8  i 


THE    REGULAR    VEKHS. 


SIMPLE  TENSFS. 

co>rpnt;ND  TFXSES. 

that  I  may  receive  that  tfe  &c. 

quej'aierec- 

erU. 
u  that  F  may 

qi'e  je  r^-viye 

que  nous  TCC~CVIOHS 

qiie  III,  &C. 

have  re* 

qite  tu  ti-i-.-oives 

(jue  vuus  rec-eviez 

qu'il,  Ac. 

ceived- 

qu'il     rec-otW 

(ju'ils        resolvent 

Imperfect. 

4Plm 

rj'cct. 

that  I  might,  &c. 

that  we  might,  &c. 

que  j'  u:s    / 

hat    I    mi;f  ht 

que  je  rvc-utse 

que  nous  rec-ussions 

re^-u 

have      re- 

que tu  rec-iwe* 

([tie  vous  rv^-ustiez 

que  tu,  &c. 

ceived 

qu'il      re9-ut 

qu'ils  te<j-ussent 

Should      a      wise      man      thus     (give    himself    up)     to 
davoir  4    1         3          2         ainsi  6  t'abandonner  5  art. 

despair  ?  Should   we   conceive  such  abstract  i<Ie«8  ? 

dtsespoir  m.  de  art.  *t  2    abttrait  3     1 

You  would    easily  perceive    so  grow     a    trick.       Would   not 

grassier  2    ruse  f.  1 

my  sisters  receive  theh  friend  with  tci.dcrntss  ? 

tendresse  ?  f. 

IMPERATIVE.     Conceive  the  horror  of  his  situation.      Do  not 

receive   that  mark        of  confidence  with  indifference.    Let  us 

marque  f.       conjiance 

entertain  a  horror  of  vice.     Let  us  never  owe  (any 

concevoir  *  de  art.  pour  art.  rn 

thing).    Receive  his  advice  with  respect  and  gratitude.     Receive 
»-tcn.  avis  —  — 

no  more  of  his  letters. 

lettre  f.  pi. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  PKESENT.     That  I  may  receive  consola- 

de  art. 

tions.     That  he  should  not  conceive  a  thought  so  well  explained. 

\iensie  f.  dfotloppt. 

That  we  may  always  receive       false  nuws.  That  you 

de  nourdle  f.  pi. 

may  not  perceive  the  danger  of        books  which  are  contrary 

—  art.  *         *     cuntre 

to        good  morals.         That  they  may  not  Collect  unjust 

*  art.          maurt  f.  pi.  percevoir  de  injuttc  a 

taxes. 
—  f.  pi.  1 

p  3 
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FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 


IN  -RE. 


REMARK. — This  conjugation  has  five  branches. 


(in] 

-andre 

as,  rtpandre 

to  spill 

\in 

-cndre 

as,  vendre 

to  sell 

TheriEsiendsN  in 

-ondre 

as,  i(:v\ondre 

to  ansiter 

Jin 

-erdre 

as,  perdre 

to  lose 

V-in 

-ordre 

as,  mvrdre 

to  bite 

the  SECOND  ends  in 

-aire  \ 

as,  pi  a  ire 
as,  taire 

to  please 
to  keep  secret 

the  THIRD  ends  •!  • 

-aitre 
-oitre 

as,  repditre 
as,  comioltre 

to  feed 
to  hnuv) 

the  FOURTH  ends  in 

-uire 

as,  \ns\.Tuire 

to  instruct 

(jn 

-aindre 

as,  CQ'ulraiiidrc 

to  constrain 

the  FIFTH  ends*!  in 

-eindre 

as,  \*cindre 

to  paint 

(in 

-oindre 

as,juiudye 

to  join 

PARADIGMS. 
INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 


BRANCH    1.            BRANCH    2. 

BRANCH    3. 

BRANCH    4.  BRANCH  5. 

to  render 

to  please 

Ito  appear 

j  ta  reduce 

to  join 

rend-re 

p\-aire 

par-ottre 

j  rcdui-rt 

ji^-ndre 

rendered 

pleased 

appeared 

I  reduced 

joined 

avoir  reud-u        p\-u 

par-w 

\  redui-< 

jui-7Jt 

IMPERFECT. — That  I  might  conceive  such  a  project.      That 

projet  m, 
he  might  perceive  the  secret  designs        of  the  enemy's  general. 

cache  2  dessein  1  2*1 

That  we  should  not  receive  every  body  with  civility.     That  you 

hoimttete. 
could  not  conceive%the  depth  of  this  book.     That  they 

profondeur  f. 
might  not  perceive  the  masts        of  the  ship. 

mtit  m.  pi.  uameau  m. 


Or   THE    REGUL&R  VERBS. 


PARTICIPLE    PRFSENT. 


BRANCH    1.            BRANCH    2.       BKANCH    3. 

BRANCH    4.  BRANCH  5. 

rendering 

pleasing 
pl-aisant 

appearing 
par-oissunt 

reducing 
redui-i-awf 

\joii.iny 
\  jo'r-ynant 

PARTICIPLE  PAST. 

rendered          '  pleased 

appeared 

I  reduced 

1  joined 

rend-u 

pl-u 

par-u 

\  redui-f 

joi-nt 

- 

INDICATIVE. 

• 

PRESENT. 

I  render 

please           appear         j 

reduce 

join 

je       rend-* 

pi-  aw 

par-ow 

redui-* 

JOJ-7U 

tu      reml-» 

pi-  aw 

par-ow 

r^'dui-* 

jni-Tur 

il       re.  id 

pl-att 

par~o^ 

re'dui-f 

joi-j/f 

nous  rend-on* 

pl-awoni 

par-oissom 

v6dui-sont 

joi-^7io?i* 

voiis  rend-cz 

p]-aisez 

par-oissez 

r^dui-scz 

jo\-gnez 

ils      reud-erj* 

pl-aisent 

par-oissent 

r6dm-sent 

joi-yne7it 

PRETERIT    INDEFINITE. 

(I  have) 

rendered          I  pleased      \  appeared     \ 

reduced 

joined 

j'ai  rend-w       |  pl-w            \  par«u 

r£dui-< 

I  joi-nf 

INDICATIVE  PRESENT.    I  know     his  fiery         and  impetuous 

connoitre      bouillant  2        zi  3 

temper.  I  wait        his  return  with  impatience.     Does  he 

earactere  m.  1        attendre       retour 

fear  death  ?   Does  not  virtue  please  every  body  ?  We  do 

craindre  art.     f.  <£ 

not  force  you  to  adopt         this  opinion.    We  suppress  for 

contraindre        de  adopter  —  f  taire 

the  prrsimt   several   interesting1      circumstances.     Do  you  not 

—  m.  iMerettemib        f .  1 

confound   these  notions      one    with       another  ?     You   seduce 
confondre  art.  art.  stduire 

your  hearers  by  your  modest  exterior.     Do  your  sona 

auditvur  m.  pi.  2         n  m.  1 

acknowledge  their  errors  ?     Do  not  those  workmen  waste     their 
reconnoitre  —  ouvrier    perdrt 

time  about  trifles  ? 

&  de  art.  bagatelle  pi. 

IMPJEHTJECT.     I   did  not  displease   by  my  conduct.      I    was 

deplaire 

pityinsj    those  sad     victims  of  the  revolution.     Did  not 

plaindre  triste  victims  f.  pi.  —  f. 
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Or    THE    REGULAR   VERBS. 


BRANCH  1. 


IMPERFECT. 
BRANCH  2.  BRANCH  3.  BRANCH  4.  BRANCH  5. 


appear 


I   did  render  \  please 
je*rend-#tt         j  pi-atioifS      ^ 

PLUPERFECT. 


reduce 

fe-iiu 


\  join 
[  jol-yno 


ynow 


Iliad  rendered  I  pleased 
j'avois  rend-u    |  pi-u 
'  JO\. ' 


appeared 

[>ar-u 

' 


/ 

je 

tu 

il 

nous  rend-Jwu* 

vous  rend-ife* 

Us  rend-ire«t 


rendered  \  pleased 
rend-i*       |  pl-tw 
rend-tf 
rend-»t 


I  reduced      1  joined 

redui-t          joi-nt 
_ ^,v_          bstnavi  j       '  "Tiytwrny* 

PRETERIT  BEFINITB.  wlq  I  »-&««  ffiiuu'i. 

joined 
joi-gnit 


pi-uf 


|  appeared 
I  i;ar-z/* 

par-iu 

par-wf 


reduced 

reiiiii-4-w 


\t\-utes 
pl-urenf 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 


1  had  rendered 
j'eus  rend-u 


pleased     j  appeared 
I  I-M          |  par-u 


reduced 

re'dui-f 


JOl-t/Wtt 

jol-gnime* 
joi-gnitei 
joi-ynirent 

\J.oine*h)V 
I  jui-n* 


this  dog        bite  ?      Did  that   man  (at  last)  acknowledge    hii 

ckien  mordre  enfin 

injustice?      We    did   not   appear  convinced.     We  joined  our 

—  f.  convaincu  pi. 

sighs  and      tears.          Were    you   painting   an  historical 

soupir  m.  pi.  pron.  larme  f.  pi.  peindre       d'histoire  2 

subject  ?  Did  those  orators  throw       the  graces    of 

tableau  m.  1  rr        repandre  —  'nan 

expression  into  their  speeches  ?     They  led  the  people 

art.        —  discourt  induire  in. 

into  an  error. 

. 


en 


PRETERIT.     I  aimed  at  an  honest  end.          Did  his  prudente 

tendre  &  2         but  m.  1  —  £. 

extinguish  the  fire  of  a  disordered  imagination  ?     Did  not  your 
tteindrc  dcregle  2        —  f.  i 

conduct  (do   away)  his   prejudices?  We   k-cl  our 

—  duite  f.  detrnire  prevention  f.  pi.  reconduire 

friend  back  to  his     country-house.      Did   we  offer        our  in- 
•  de  campagne  2  f".  1  vendre  en- 

cense  to  the  pride  of  a  blockhead?     Did  you   f.-ijrn     to     think 
cent  sot  feindre  de 

as  a  madman  ?     Did  you  conduct  your  children  from  truth  to 
«n  *fou  condmre  en. 

tt.ij 
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uTDBE  ABBO,,Tn. 

fd»*9^  WB  X 
BUAVCH  1.    BRANCH  2.   BRANCH  3.  BRANCH  t.  BRANCH  5. 

J  $/*«//  render  \  please          j  appear          reduce        \  join 
je  rend-rat        j  pl-atrat       |  par-oftrat      redui-rai    \joi-  ndrui 
FUTURE  ANTEJUOB.     (  I  shall  have) 


rendered 
j'aurai  rend-w 


pleased        I  appeared    I  reduced.       I  join  f  'I 


pl-tt  I  par-u  j  redtti-/         |  joi-rtt 

__________ _ 

jj-bflil 


CON 


)NDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

J  should  render  I  please        I  appear          \  reduce        J  jciti 
jc  reud-7'oi*        |  [>\-airois    \  par-oifrt>w   j  vedui-voii  j  joi-nrfj 


truth  ?     Did   those   frightful    spectres          appear 

effrayuntS  —  ni.  pi.  1  apparoitre    de  wow- 
Did  not  the    children   (come   down)  at   the  first  sum-f 
rfau  desccndre         a  or- 

frrons-? 

dre  tn.  sing 
B 
FuriiRE.     Shall  1  hear  the  music        of  the  new  opera  ? 

entendre  musiquc  f. 

I  shall  not  conceal  from  you  my  mind.  Will  tl;e  gc- 

taire        *  fa$on  de  penscr. 

neral  constrain     the  officers  to  join  their  respective  corps  ? 

cuntraindre       officier       rejoindre  ~ 

Will   not   a   thought,   true,  grand,  and  well    expressed,    pleas* 

f.  exprime 

at  all         times  ?     We  shall  (make  our  appearance)  on  this  great 
dans  art.  m.  pi.  paroltre  snr 

theatre,          next  month.  Shall  we  describe      all  the 

—  m.  art.  proc/iain  2  mois  m.  1  dfpeiudr* 

dorror   of    this    terrible   niyht  ?      Will   you    nut   new -model   a 

—  2          nuit  f .  1  .    refanilrt 

work  so  full     of  charming   ideas  ?     Will  you  know  your 

pfcin  2  1  reconnoitre 

thirgs     ay  in?     Will  they  always  reduce  our  duties  to 

fff'cl  m.  j.l.  *  iltvuir  m.  pi. 

brncficetice  ?      They  will    assiduously   correspond         wuh 
nrt.  liienfalsance  f.  '  assidument      corrctjitindre 

their  frieiiils. 

CONDITIONAL.     Should  J,  by  these  means,         gain  th« 

nwytn  m.  s.  attcindrt  a 
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PAST.     (I  should  have) 

BRANCH    1.             BRANCH    2.    BRANCH    3.       BRANCH   4.       BUAXCi:  •>. 

rendered 

pleased 

appeared     I  reduced 

joinea 

j'aurois  rend-u 

pl-« 

par-it            1  reuui-i 

IMPERATIVE. 

render  (thou)  1  please 

appear 

reduce 

jotn 

reiul-s       ]  ])l-«i'j 

par-ois 

mini-* 

joi-y;.T 

qu'il  reud-e 

\A-aise 

\r.\r-oisse 

r&hii-sc 

j.i-<7>«r 

rend-on* 

p\-ais»ns 

P'dr-oissons 

\-6A\\\-sons 

j  -i-ynvM 

rend-e.r 

p\-ainfz 

par-oissez 

redui-5«z 

joi-ynez 

qu'ils  rend-ent 

\A-aisent 

pur-oissent 

reYmi-serit 

joi-gnent 

retired  end?         I  should  (carry  on)  the  undertaking  with  suc- 

desire  2  6ut  m.  1  conduire  entreprise  i\ 

cess.     Would  his  mother  wait  with  (so  much)  patience  ?     Could 

tant  de 

sincerity  displease  the  man  (of  sense)  ?     Should  we  sell 

art.       zz  f.  A  sense  vendrc. 

our  liberty  ?     Should  we  build  our  house  upon  that  plan  ? 

construire  —  m. 

Would  you  oblige  young  people  to  lire  as  you 

astreindre  de  art.  (/ens  pi.     vivrc  comme 

do?      Would  you  reduce  your  child  to         despair?          They 

art.  desespoir  m. 
should   dread       the  (public)      censure.  Would    my    pro- 

craindre  1       du  public  3     f.  2 

lectors  introduce  an  unknown    person  into  the  world  ? 
—          introduire      inconnu  m. 

IMPERATIVE.     Depict   in    thy   idyl     all    the    charms      of   a 

peindre  idijlle  douceur  f. 

rural  life.        Expect   not         happiness    from          exter- 

champetre  2     1  attendre       art.  art.    exte- 

nal         objects  ;  it  is  in  thyself.     Know  the  powers  of  thy  mind 
rieur  2  m.  pi.  1  force  f. 

before      thou    writest.     Let  us   unite  prudence  with 

avant  de    *       ecrire  joindre  art.         f.  a  art. 

courage.     Let  us  not  descend       to  useless  particulars, 

m.  descendre   dans  des      2  —  lariti  1 

Let  us  not  (give  offence)  by  ;m      air  of  haughtiness      Seem 

deplaire  *  des  m.  pi.  parottre  '2 

neither  too  cheerful  nor  too  prave.         Ye  sovereigns,      make 
ne  1  ni       gal  ni  serieux       *    touverain  pi.  rendre 

the  people  happy.      Do  not  despite       his   friendship.       Sweet 
deduiyner  doitx 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT,     (that  I  may) 

KKAN'CH   1.         BRANCH  2.      BRANCH   3.      BRAKCH4.     BRANCH  5. 

render 

please 

appear 

reduce 

join 

je       rend-c 

\i\-aife 

pnr-oisse 

rt(\\ri-se 

»f. 

'tu      n.'nd-e* 

p]-aiset 

par-oisses 

i  (•('.•  \'-ses 

..il-e 

pl-nise 

[>nr-oisse 

T('dni-£e 

nous  rend-iore* 

p\-c.isio;is 

[);\i-oissioiis 

rfd'.ii-niuns 

jtil-gniont 

vous  reml-iVz 

p!-rt(4'Jt'2 

pzr-oissiez 

rcdul-siez 

tiez 

ils      rend-ent 

pl-fi<- 

[vit-oissent 

re"dui-*ent 

PRETERIT,    (that  I  may  have) 

rendered 

pleased 

appeared     1  reduced      \joined 

</uej'aiereud-u 

pl-u 

par-tt            |  redui-t         (  joi-nt 

illusions,  tain  phantoms,  vanish.          (Keep  to  yourself)  such 

—  f.      —   fantume  m.  disparottre  tair«  certain 

truths  as    may        offend. 
i.  pi    qui  peuvent  offenser. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  PRESENT.     That  I  may  fear  that  cloud  of  enc- 

nuee  f. 
tales.      That  I  should  please        every  body,        is  impossible. 

a  ce 

That  he  may  not  reply        to'       such  absurd  criticism.        That 

rlpondre      un  si  2        3      critique  f.  pi. 
he  may  lead        his  pupil  step  by  step  to  a  perfect  knowledge 

conduire      cleve  pas  a  connoissance  f. 

of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing.     That  we  may  entice  by  art 

inf-I  pr.  inf-1  sediiire 

enchanting   style.      That  we  may  confound  the  arts  with  the 

— teur  2  m .  1 
sciences.     That  you  may  have  the  same  end  in  view.        That 

lutm.  Itendre  a  1 

t!ic:y  may  not  depend       on   any  body.       Tiiut  they  may  not  m- 
depyndre  de  person.ie  ac- 

e  our  snfll- 
ire       peines. 

JJIPEUFECT.     Th.it  I    might  imt  m-!t          into  fenr*.     That 

j'ojidre       en     larnts 
\  would  nc  die  truth.     Th;!t  he  might  (dra\v  a  picture) 

'  <  jieindre 

of  •  'nine.     That  she  might  pleas,'  !<y  in  r  noron- 

t.  mal/ieureux  2      1  yr&cc 
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t   ntCttfcsb  IMPEEFECT.    (that  I  qi^ft^ititt}  llfi  nl 

BRANCH    1.  BRANCH    2.    BRANCH    .'}.    BJIAKJCJH  (fc    99B4(if(a(A 

render  please       .appear 

\-usse      lpar-iw*e 


,que  je  rend-im 
tu  rend-we* 
rend-i< 


par-u^ 


rcdifi  sit 


yfi-yidt 


nou.srend-i«io«*|pl-K*Jzo7ty  par-tw5ioMJ  vedui-«>sio?i*  jm-gnissiont 
vousrend-miezipl-w^iez   par-ussiez  rc<\u\-sissiez  ^Q\-gnistiez 
il*      rend-iweTit  Ipl-WMent   par-iw*ertf  ,redui-<iMenf  \\o\-gnitsent 
-irnonoiq  ^nitB^nLnoo 

.     (that  I  might  have) 

reduced 

r£dui-t 


pleased 

pi-it 


appeared 
par-w 


joi-nt 


.Ifl 

rendered 
que    j'eusse 

rend-u 

,....-, 

PARADIGM,  OR  MODEL  FOR  PRONOMINAL^  •» 

.-ii  ^» 


VERBS. 
Se  repentir    |    to  repent. 

'\  •»» 

• 

Pronominal  verbs,  as  was  said  page  121,  are  con- 
jugated throughout,  in  each  person,  with  a  double  per- 
annul  pronoun,  and  as  all  their  compound  tenses  are 
formed  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb  etre,  their  par- 
ticiple past  must  always  agree  in  gender  and  number 
with  the  objective  pronoun,  when  it  is  direct,  otherwise 
not.  Their  inflections  all  follow  the  conjugations  to 
which  they  belong. 


plishments  more  than  by  her  beauty.     That  we  might  conduct 
f.  pi.        ,  conduire 

him  to        court.      That  we  should  affect  such  low 

art.  cour  f.  feindre  de  art.      si      bat  2 

sentiments.     That  you  might  hear        their  justification.      That 

1  entendre 

you  might  know  your  real  friends.    That  they  might  (wait  for) 

vrai  iw\'..  T  |  ii-  ottentirc 

the  opinion  of        sensible  persons.     That  they  would  not  ap- 

art.  sen,t2     f.  pi.  1.  f. 

pear  so  scornful  aud    vain. 

pl.  ni   Hf.pl. 


Or  THE  PRONOMINAL  VERB*. 
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In  all  participles  past,  except  absoiis,  dissous,  rcsoiix, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  their  places,  the  feminine  is 
formed  by  adding  e  mute  to  the  masculine,  and  the 
plural  by  adding  s  to  the  singular,  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  when  it  does  not  already  end  with  this  letter, 
the  French  language  not  admitting  a  final  double  con- 
sonant. 

As  tlrere  is  some  difficulty  in  conjugating  pronomi- 
nal verbs,  some  few  are  here  selected,  which  it  will 
prove  advantageous  to  practise. 


«'  alarmer 

**  abstentr 

*'  habituer 

*'  eriorgueiliir 

*'  assoupir 

se  servir 

se  naiitir 

se  meconiioitr* 

*'  apercevoir 

se  souvenu' 

te  cotilraindre 

t1  immortaliser 

te  defendr* 

se  prevalotV 

te  rendre 

te  dorlotcr 

te  h3ter 

te  repaitre 

*'  evertucr 

*'  ingenier 

te  dcp6ch«r 

te  couduire 

$'  impatienter 

s'  obliger 

te  ressenti'r. 

*'  enrhum«r 

te  f^cher 

te  recueiliir 

te  pourvoir 

*'  etmuyer 

te  reposer 

te  biesser 

te  taire 

s'  ori  enter 

f  enqu^rtr 

*'  enrouer 

te  promen«r 

*'  eudormtr 

te  m£fier 

te  r^jouir 

»«  coucher 

se  morfoudre 

te  formaliser 

*'  embarraswr 

s?.  kvcr 

te  perdre 

se  rap£tisser 

*'  hal)ill«' 

9   assteir 

s'  evaiiouir 

te  r6concilier 

*'  £nianciprr 

»•'  arrogcr 

s'  appluudtr 

se  savot'r  gre 

te  dire 

se  procurer 

s'  attribu«r 

se  prescrir* 

te  retidre  cornpte 

sc  vis'ilcr 

/  entr'aider 

*'  eutr'ouvrir 

*'  eiitrevotr 

OJ   fcr 

INFINITIVE. 

SIMPLE    TENSES.                                      COSirOUND    TENSES 

"Present. 


te  repentir      |  to  repent 
Participle  Prtient. 

se  repentant  |  repenting 


Past. 


Jrepenti   I 
,       or       \-to  liave  repented. 

(  repentie) 
Participle  Present  and  Past. 


OP   THE    PBOMOMIKAL    TtRBS. 


INDICATIVE. 


SIMPLE    TENSES. 


tu 

il,  or  elle 

nous 

TOUS 


Present. 
I  repent, 
me     repens 
te       repens 
se       repent 
nous  rvpentons 
vous  repentez 
Us,  or  elles  se      repentent 

Imperfect. 
1  did  repent. 
je  me    repenfbis 

tu  te      repento's 

i!,  or  elle     se      repentoit 
nous  nous  repentions 

rous  vouf  repentitz 

i!s,  o)-  elles  se      repentoient 


COMPOUND    TEXSF.S 


J\-ctcril  Indefinite. 

I  have  repented. 

je  me    suis        ^  repenti, 

,tu  t'       cs  /       or 

!il,  or  elle  s  at  )  repentie 
(nous  nous  sommcs  \  repent'*, 
\vous  vous  etes 

ils,  or  elles  se     sont 

Pluperfect. 
I  had  repented. 

je  m'     etois       \  repenti 

tu  t'       etois 

il,  or  elle     *'       ttoit 
nous  nous  etions 

vous  vous  etiez 

ils,  or  elles  s'      etoient 


i 


or 
repentie/ 


'repeutie, 
^repent;* 


INDICATIVE  TRESENT. — I  commonly     walk          by        moon- 

d'ordinaire  se  promener  ^  art.  cluir 

light.  Dost  thou  not  deceive  thyself?     He  (is  never  hnnpy) 

de  la  hine  f.  se    tromper    *  ne  se  plaire 

bet  (when  he  is         doing)  wrong-.     Do  we  not  (nurse  our- 

que  it  'faire  de  art.  mol.  m.  ater 

seive<)  too  much  ?     How   do  you  do  ?  They   mean     to 

se  porter         se  proposer  de 
travel     in  the  spring. 
voyayer  a          m. 


PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. — I  (have  been)  tolerably  well  for 

se  porter      iisscz         lien  de^)uh 

some  time.     Ditlst  thou'not  lose       thyself  in  the  wood  ?     (It  is 
s'egarer    *  On 

said)  that  he  killed  himself  (out  of)  despair.     Have  we  fl 
dit  se  tucr          *         de  &e  flatter 

ourselves  without  foundation  ?     Ladies,       have  y 

fondement         Mesdames,          sc    promener 
this   morning?     Did   those   ladies    m o_-i:ise         tlitmJelves   hi 
dame    te  reconnoltrt        *  £ 

this  portrait  ? 


OF   THE    PRONOMINAL    VEKBS. 
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SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

Preterit  Definite. 
I  repented. 

je                me     repentis 
M                 te       repentis 
il,  or  elle     se       repentit 
nous  repentimes 
vous            voiis  repentites 
ils,  or  elles  se      repentiretit 

Preterit  ^Interior. 
I  had  repented. 
je  '              me   fus             Irepenti, 
tu                 te     fus                     or 
il.,  or  elle    se     fut            Jrepenli* 
nous            noui  film  eg        ^  repent.*, 
vous             vousfutes          /'      or 
ils,  or  elles  se    fureut         'irpentieR 

IMPICIIFECT. — I    tormented       myself    incessantly    about    the 

se  tfurmenter      *         sans  cease     pour 
affuirs  of  others.     Wast  thou  not  (laying  the  foundation  for) 

autrui  se  prepttrer 

much     sorrow  by  thy  foolish   conduct  ?     He  made         himself 
lien  det  regrets  te  rendre 

more  and  more  unh-.ippy  (every  day.)     We  despaired     without 

de  jour  en  jour        se  desespercr 
reason.     Did  you  not  laugh         at  us  ?     They  ruined       them- 

te  moquer  de  se  perdre 

selves  wantonly. 

degaiete  de  cceur. 
PLUPERFECT. — I   had    trusted  myself    to    (very    uncertain) 

se  livrer  a  dcs    pcu  sur  2 

guides.     Didst  .thou    not   confitie      too   inconsiderately   in    this 
m.  pi.  1.  se  confier  Ugerement     & 

man  ?     Had  that  officer  rushed  rashly  into  this 

—  cier  se  precipiter  temcrairement  'dam 

danger  ?     We  had  condemned  ourselves.     Had  you  not  (been 
—  m.  se     condamner     nous-memes,  toe- 

engaged)  in  trifles  ?  Had    those   travellers  (gone  out)   of 

rw;;er         de  bagatelle  f.  pi.  voyayeurs  se  deiourner 

the  right  way  ? 
droit  chemin  m. 

PRETERIT. — I  repented  but  too  late  of  having  t;ikcn  such  a 

tard      tnf-2     fait          2     1 

step.  Wast  thou  not  well  entertained  yesterday     even- 

({etnarclie  f  s'amuser      Idcr          au 

ii'if  ?     lie  suffered  for  his  imprudence.    We 

ne  se  trouver  pus  bien  de 

met  in  the  street,  but  did  not  speak.      DiJ  you  sny 

se  rcncontrer          rue  se,  purler  diles-vout 

nothing  (to  each  other)  ?     Did  not  tho.se  r;ish  children  ap- 

ttmtraire  '2       1     s'ap* 
!>!:md    tliemselvcs  for  their  folly  ? 
plaudir        •          de  jottise. 
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SIMPLE    TENSFS. 


.JAMO 


olute. 
I  shall  repent.    .   _ 

je  me     repentirai 

tu  >     xe      repentiras 

il,  or  elle       se      repentirar 
nous  now*  repentirons 

vous  wow*  repentirez 

ils,  or  elies  se      repentiront 


COMPOUND  TENSE?. 


Future  Anterior. 


I  shall  have  repelled. 

me      serai  \  repeiiti, 
te       seras   J*       or 
il,  or  elle     so       SITU     lrcpe.ii'** 
nous  nous  serous  \  i  > 

vous  i-ous  serez    /•      or, 

)  r«'; 


Us,  or  elles  se      serunt 


PRETERIT  ANTERIOR.—  (As  soon  as)  I  di5corer»d    that  tii-.-y 
7£dJ!Jw  1/07  br»  »^J  al  des-que  sapercevair   h^iraijtft 

sought  to  deceive  me,  I  wu%«4,f^sui^0ii  my  guaMbah&\  si 

tJiercher  ind-2    tromper          se  teiiir  ind-3  garde  f.  pl»»0  ) 

What  didst  thou,  wheti  thou  saw'st     thyself  thus  forsaken  ? 

fis  quand          se  tr  outer  *        ainsi  abandon  ne 

When  she  recollecteu        all  the  circumstances,  she  was*     quite 
se  souvenir  de  f.  jAxW1^"^    touts 

ashamed.     When  we  had  rejoiced  sufficiently,  we  parted. 
Iwnteux  .      se  rejouir  asse.z  se  ttparer  inil-3. 

When  you  had  amused  yourself  sufficiently  at  his  rxpensf, 

s'amuser  '    *  d          dtpens  m.  [il. 

did  you  not  leave  him  quiet  ?     When  they  had  walked 

laisser  ind-3         tranquille  se  promencr 

enough,  they  (sat  down)  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.;     ^  ««*$« 

id  »7brn      *'assi)'ent    *  ;;0i  blucTT       Jfi"8 

FUTURB  ABSOLUTE.—  I   will   yield,          if   they  convinrp  me, 

se  rendre        on      contains 
Wilt  thou  remember     the  engagement  that  thou  makest  ?  What 

se  souvenir  de  '    prends 

will  not  he  reproach     (himself  for)  ?     We  shall  not  forget  o>ir- 

se  reprocher  a  lui-meme  t'vitblier 

•elves  (so  far  as)  to  (be  wanting)  in  respect  towards  liim.     Will 

jusque  manquer      de  '  Wu»v   lui 

you  employ      the   means      I   (point   out)    to   you  ?     Will   not 

te  servir  de  que      indiquer    »»*  V 

these  flowers  fade  ? 
U  bliKf/f     te  fletrir. 

FUTURE  ANTERIOR.  —  Shall  I  have  betrayed  tnjw$$  ?v(iif»i^ 

se  trahir  tnoi-meme 
thou  not   have  degraded  thyself  in   his   eyes  ?      lie  will  have 


s'avilir  a 

(been   proud)       of   this  trifling    advantage. 
t'enurgueUlir  fvible    wantage  m, 


We   shall   have 
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CONDITIONAL. 


SIMPLE    TENSKS.       

P,esent. 

I  should  refent'. 
je  me     repentirois 

tu  te      repentirois 

51,  or  elle    se      repentiroit 
nous  nous  repentirions 

vous  vous  repentiriez 

ils,  or  elles  se      rei:entiro:eiit 


COMPOUND    TENSES. 


I  should  have  repented. 
je  me    set  vis     }  repenti, 

u  te      serois      >  . ,_  ff  ,; 

Ji 


il,  or  elle  se      seroit 
nous          noil*  serions 
vous  row*  seriez 

ils,  or 
elles 


*e      seroicnt 


repentw 

repenti*, 

or 
repeutia* 


fatigued     ourselves  (to  no  purpose).    In  the  end,  you  will  have 
te  fatiyucr      *        viutilement  ct 

(been  undeceived).     Will  your  children  have  (loved  each  other) 
te  desabuser  t'entr'aimer 

too  much  ? 
• 

CONDITIONAL.     PRESENT.      Should  I    suffer  myself  to 

te  laisser 

(be  drawn)  into  the  party        of  the  rebels  ?     Wouldst  thou  be 
entrainer  parti  m.  y      * 

(so  easily)  frightened  ?      Would  not  the  nation  sub- 

tle  si  peu  de  chose  3  s'ejfrayer  1  —  f.      te  tou- 

mit        to  so  just  a  law  ?     We  should  not  rejoice      to  see    the 
mettrt        3412  te  plaire       voir 

triumph    of        guilt.       Would  you  dishonour      yourselves  by 
triomphe      art.  crime  m.  se  dishonorer        * 

Biich  an   action  ?     Would  those  lords  (avail  themselves)  of 

2       1  teigneur  se  prevaloir        d£ 

their  birth  and  fortune,      (in  order  to)  hurt 

naitsance  f.         de  leurs  richesses        pour          fair*     via* 
our  feelings  ? 
lence  A      sentiment. 

PAST.     Should  I  not  have  devoted     myself  entirely  to 

se  devouer    *      entiertmtnt 

the  service  of  my  country?     (Had  it  not  been  for)  thy  careless* 
pays  m.  sans  insuuci- 

ness,  thou  would'st  certainly  have  (grown  rich).     Would  this 
ance  f.  s'enrichir 

pleasing  hope        have   vanished    so  soon  ?      Should  we  have 
doux        espoir  m.          s'cvanouir 

degraded       ourselves  to  such  a  degree  ?        You  would  have 
udtgradtr         '  2       1  point  m. 
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IMPERATIVE. 


AFFIRMATIVE. 

Repent  (thou). 


repeiitons-nouj 
repentez-rojw 


•NEGATIVE. 

Do  not  repent. 
ne  te      rr  pens 

qu'il,  or  ) 

4  t  A        >  TJC*«      repcnte 

qu  elle      J 

ne  nout  repeutons 
nevout  repentez 

-K  •*— 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND  TENSES. 

Present. 
That  I  may  repent. 
que 
je                me    repeiite 
tu               te      repentes 
il,  or  elle  se      repehte 
nous           nous  repetitions 
vous           vous  repentiez 
ils,  or  elles  se      rcpenterit 

Preterit. 

That  I  might  have  repented. 
que 
je              me    sois      •>  repenti, 
tu              te      sois              cr 
il,  or  elle  se      soit      y  repentie 
nous         noussovons~\            • 

vous         voussoi/ez  f  "f  n^*? 
•iv                          /•      or 
us.  or  1                        ( 
elles    /    "      «»«rt)repe.iti«i 

reduced       yourselves  to    every  kind  of    want.  Ti'.ev 

se  reduire         *  sorte  f.     privation  f.  pi. 

would  have  (been  drowned),  if  (they  had  not  had  assistaucej. 
se  noyer  on  ne  let  avoit  secuurus. 

IMPERATIVE.     O  man,  remember  that  thou  art  mortal.     Do 

se  souvenir 
not  flatter  (thyself  that  thou    wilt  succeed  easily).      Let 

te  promets          »  tin  succes  facile 

us  take     an  exact  account  of  our  actions.     Let  us  not  deceive 
se  rendre      —  2   compte  1  se  seduirc 

ourst-hes.          Rest  yourself  under  the  shade    of  this  iree. 

nous-memes.     Se  repcser       *  a  ombre 

Do  not  expose     yourself  so  rashly. 

t'ejcposer        •  teme"rairement 

SUBJUNCTIVE  PRESENT.     I  must  rise  to-morrow  *t 

II  faut   que  se  lever  de 
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SIMPLE   TENSES. 


Imperfect. 
That  I  may  repent. 


fine 


je  me    repentisse 

tu  te      repentisses 

51,  or  elle  te      rcpentit 

nous  nous  rcpcntissions 

vous  vous  rcpentissiez 

tiles1  *'      rePeiltissent 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


Pluperfect. 

That  I  might  have  repented. 
que 

je  me   fusse       "jn-penti, 

tu  te     fusses  or 

il,  or  elle  *e     fut  j  repent!* 

nous         nousfussions  ~\  ,• 

vous         vouifussiez    [*•£?** 

"1  \  /  ^^* 

elles    J    Se     fuisent 


an  earlier        hour.      I  wish        that  thou  may'st  be 
*   meitteur     heure  f.       touhaiter  se  porter 

better.     I  wish  him  to       conduct  himself  better.     Is  it  not  es- 
mieux        veux  quit  *  te  conduire      * 

Bential  that  we  should  contain    ourselves?      They   wish   that 
— tiel  se  contenir        *  On       dtsirer 

you  should  accustom  yourselves    early  to        labour. 

s'habituer        *          de  bonne  heure   art,  travail  m. 
It  is  time  that  they  should  (have  relaxation)  from  the  fatigue 

te  dclasser  —  f. 

of        business, 
art.    f.  pi. 
PHETERIT.    Can  I  have  (been  deceived)  so  grossly  ? 

Se  peut-il  que  se  tromper         grossi^re- 

It  is  astonishing  that  thou  hast  determined  to  stay.  ,lt  is 

tnent  ?         etonnant  se  decider         rester  On* 

not   said  that  he  interfered  in  this  business.     It   will  never  be 

dit  se  meler     de  On 

believed  that  we  have  conducted     ourselves  -BO  ill.      It  is  not 
croira  se  comporter        •  ntaL  On  * 

suspected     that  you  have  disguised     yourselves  so  ingeniously. 
toupvonner  te  deguiser          *  adroitement 

It  is  not  feared     that  they  have  behaved  ill. 
craindre  se  conduire 

IMPERFECT.     They  required  that  I  should  (po  to  bed)  at  ten 

On      exigeoit  te  coucher    u 

o'clock.     They  wish      that  thou  should'st     walk  oftener. 

heure        On    voudroit  se  proniener 

Did  they  not  wisti     that  he  should  practise        ft  i icing  ? 
On  vouluit  s'exercer  a  faire  des  arnwa. 

Was  it  necessary  that  we  should  (make  use)  of  this  method  ? 
"=.  te  tervir  ntoyen  m. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  conjugating-  passive  verbs  ;  it  i.;  i. 
adding  to   the  verb  etre,  through  all  the  moods  and   tenses,  thb 
participle  past  of   the  verb  active,   which  then  must  agree   iu 
gender  and  number  with  the  subject  ;  as, 

/  am  loved 

thoit  wast  esttemr-1 

that  king  was  beliirrd  '>y  hit  pcs]>l« 

she  was  always  brlotxrt 

my  father  was  re.ffeclfd 

my  mother  was  revered 

we  shall  be  praised 

you  will  be  ilaintd fir  It. 

tiny  would  be  feared  and  tireadtd 

I  with  tht  ilwrs  were  opened 

ttiau  hadst  been  apm-ized  of  it 

when  he  Iiad  been  bitten 

I  suspect  tht  artifice  will  hate  fxen 

discovered 

you  would  have  been  jifrceired 
although  they  were  recognised 

suppose  the  lights  had  been  put  ottt. 


Je  8«1«  almi,  cr  ainie* 

ui  etuis  Mtini£,  or  estimte 

re  rui  fut  cberi  de  son  peupit 

dk-  I'iit  tuiyoiiia  cbcri? 

mon  pd-e  t'ut  respectfc 

ma  n  i  ire  fiit  rtvtrce. 

aons  serons  loiu'a.  cr  loncei 

tous  en  serez  I)l4:ne?,  or  blamtes 

IU  seruieut  cralnts  cl  rcdautes 

je    voudrois   que   lea   portes   fus&ent? 

oiu'eitei  I 

tn  en  avoii  etc  avertl,  or  avertio 
lorsqn'il  eut  tte  nwrdu    . 
je  coupconne  que  la  rase  aura  It6 

d^couverte 

TORS  auriez  ttfr  apemis,  or  apersuei 
bieu  qu'elles  aieut  «-u-  reconnaei 
tupposez  que  leg  liunicres  eusieut  ete  7 

eteintea. 


Did  they  wish      that  you   should    comp'ain     without  reason  ? 

on     voidoit  te  plaindre 

Did  taey  not  wish  them  (to  make  more  hast-)  ? 

on  dhirer  ind-2  que  tit  se  hater  davantage  ? 

PLUPERFECT.    Would  they  have  vished  that  I  had  rererisrod 

coulu  se  venycr 

myself  ?        I  could  have  wished    that  thou   hadst   she->\  n 

deurer  te  montrer 

thyself  more  accommodating.      I  could  have  wished  that  this 

*         moins  difficile  voulu 

painter  had  (been  less  negligent).     Would  you  have  wished  that 
peintre  te  negliger  moint  voulu 

we  should  have  ruined     ourselves  in  the  public  opinion,  (in  order 

se  perdre      *  2         f.  1  pour 

to)  satisfy       your  resentment  ?     I   could  have  wiihed    perhaps 
satufaire          restentiment  desirer   peut-etrt 

that  you  had  applied        yourselves  more         to  your  studies. 

t'appliqtier        *  davantage 

We   could   have  wished  that  they  had    extricated  themselve* 

te  tirer  • 

more  skilfully        from   the  difficulties  (in    which)  they    (had 

adruitement  embarrat  oil 

involved  themselves). 
ietoieni  mis. 


OF    THE    NEUTUAL    VERBS. 


ITS 


In   the    following   exercises   upon    the   verbs,    the 
tenses  will  now  be  promiscuously  intermixed 

EXERCISE  ON   THE  PASSIVE  VERBS. 
That  young  lady  is  so  mild,  so  polite,  and  so  kind,  that 

S  jeune    demoiselle  doux        honncte  ban 

K)K- is  beloved  by  every  body.     He  performed     with  (somucli) 
aime      cle  jouer  ind-4.  tant  de 

fl!>i!:tv,  that  he  was  universally  applauded.     He  is  known 

inldliyence  iiid-4  applaudi 

by  nobody.      How  many  countries,  unknown  to   the  ancients, 
de  que       de      pays          inconnu 

have  been  discovered  by         modern  navigators  ? 

art.       2        naviyatcur  m.  pi.  1 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  NEUTER  VERBS. 
There  are  in  the  French  language  about  six  hundred  neuter 
verbs,  which  are  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  avoir  in  their 
compound  tenses  ;  the  only  excepted  are  the  following,  which 
take  tire  ;  even  some  of  them,  and  particularly  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  take  either,  according  to  the  sense. 


A  Her 

to  go 

venir 

to  come 

srcourir_ 

to  run  to 

revenir 

to  come  back 

;u  river 

to  t/rrive 

deveuir 

to  become 

rlio'.r 

tofall 

redevenir 

to  become  again 

di  (lioir 

to  decay 

avenir 

to  haweii 

rrlioir 

to  become  due 

intervenir 

to  intervene 

nionter  • 

to  xn  nj> 

purvcnir 

to  attain 

deaceudre* 

tu  go  daicn 

proveiiir 

to  tome  from 

reiniiiiter  • 

to  f-o  up  afi'iin 

SMrvenir 

to  btftill 

lr« 

to  £0  dawn  again 

iliscoiiveuit 

to  deny,  or  ditoicn 

witrcr 

tti  ,  uter 

naitie 

to  be  born 

iriitw 

to  cume  in  again 

uioiirir 

to  die 

reto:irner 

to  return 

dtceder 

to  die 

.    '.•>'.  mrr 

tnjatl 
tojull  a^ain 

fcclore 

J  to  be  hatched,  to 
i     blojf 

|>,  rlir 
rtpartir 
reswrf  .  K<*ifaiv«-  -j 

to  t<7  tint 
to  set  out  again 
to  stay 

accoucber 
ilrmc  urer  • 

(  to  be  brought  t» 
1     bed 
to  stay,  or  remain 

,er» 

tu  escape 

upparoUre* 

to  appear 

evpirer  • 

to  expire 

pi  i  ir  • 

ti>  }eris>> 

p;i^»«r  • 

to  pn.ii  away 

Tt'-unlter  • 

ta  result 

§cirtir 

to  i/i'  Ottt 

conveiiir  • 

to  agree,  to  rttit 

to  i>i>  cut  again 

contrevtuir  • 

to  contravene 

abnorilrr  • 

tu  tanti,  &.C. 

\HK.     The   participles  of  these  neuter  verbs,  which  take 

itre   >'..»•  mixiiiai-y,    must  accordingly  agree  botli  in  gender  and 

number  wish  tlieir  subject  ;  as, 

Jl     f  •   *•    L*i,<!  •   '         >  -     I  jTll'l    (                                           \ 

/  luire  fallen 

^iiu:iil  tu  ,v.s  vfiiii,  »ir  veiute 

w  lien  t/toit  hadst  come 

.ivant  moi 
,.,,,-,,. 

he  had  m  rireU  before  mt 
$he  halt  atnttrty  ai  i 

,  ttait  panic  avmit  liil 
noiik  teronj  n\ciiii',  or  revenue* 

my  sister  lt*d  set  riff  before  Mm 
we  shall  bane  rftwmttt 

quaud  vim*  settz   deacniduv,  or     ~l 

when  you  shall  hate  came  (fouti 
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ils  strotent  repartl.?  7 

elle*  seroiem  repaai« 

vos  soeins  itoient  softies,  s0!it-vl\e* 

a  present  rentrees  ? 
cela  lut  est  eclin  en  partage 
cette  maUon   ni'a  conveuu  et  je  suls 

conveuu  da  prix 
H  n'en  e.?/  pasdiscouveou 
cette    chose    m'est    echappee    de    la 

nu-iijoirts  de  la  main 
la  treve  est  expire 
les  di-lais  .sont  expires 
eJle  n  expire  dans  les  bras  de  sa  meie 
<ju"  e-t-il    rrsjiltt   de   la?   qu'en  t.v/.ii 

resulte  ? 
tons  ceux  qui  rtoient  sur  ce  vaUseau 

out  |>tri,  on  *o«£  peris. 

c-t-ou  descendu  le  via  a.  la  cave  ?        j 

le  baromitre  a  descendu  de  quatre 

degres  pendant  la  jonrnce 
les  actions  out  monU-  beaucoup 
je  n'ai  pas  remonte  ma  montre 
il  a  nionte  quatre  Ibis   a  sa  chambre 

pendant  la  journi'e 

t|  est  moult  duiis  sa  cbambre,  et  il  y 
est  regie 


they  would  have  set  off  again       \-\*Ja 
your  sisters  went  out,  are  they  iwi» 

come  back  f 
that  fell  to  his  lot 
that  house  suited  me  and  I  bate  agreed 

about  the  price 
he  did  not  deny  if 
that  thing  escaped  from  my  memory, 

dropped  from  my  hand 
the  truce  has  expired 
the  delays  have  expired 
she  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  mothef 
what  has  been  the  result,  or  come- 

quenet  of  iff 
all  those  that  were  on  board  of  that 

ship  have  perished 
have  they  carried  down  the  u-iiie  into 

the  cellar  ? 
the  barometer  fell  four  degrees  during 

the  Oay. 

the  stocks  rose  very  much 
/  have  not  wound  up  my  watch 
he  went  up  into  his  room  four  times  in 

the  course  of  the  day 
he  is  gone  up  to  his  room,  and  hfu  rt- 

maiiied  there 


EXERCISE. 

They  came  to  see    us  with  the  greatest  haste.  When 

ind-4  *  voir  empressement  Quand 

did  they  arrive^?  That  estate  fell     to  his 

que  arrioer  ind-4  terre  f.  lui  est  echu  en  * 

kt.  He  fell  from  his  horse,  hut  happily    received 

portage  tomber  ind-4  *  il  — ind-4 

only        a  slight  contusion  on  the  knee. 
ne  que       Uger        — f.      <i        genou  m. 


OF  THE  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

Observe  that,  in  impersonal  verbs,  il  has  no  relation  to  a  sub- 
stantive, as  may  be  seen  by  the  impossibility  of  submitting  a 
noun  in  its  place. 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 


ii  pleut 

it  rains 

il  hrnine 

it  drizzles 

il  neige 

it  snmrs 

il  iinporte 

it  tnattert 

ii  grele 

it  hails 

il  sembte 

it  seems 

il  tonne 

it  thunders 

il  purrJt 

it  appears 

!1  eclaire 

it  lightens  • 

il  stitlit  qne 

it  suffices 

il  gele 

it  freezes 

il  couvient 

it  becomes 

n  dtgiMe 

it  Ihan'S 

il  s't'iisuit  qne 

itfollotrs  that 

M  arrive 
B«UI 

it.  happens 
it  K  becoming 

il  est  A  propos 

il  taut 

it'  is  proper 
it  is  necessary 

(1  niessied 

it  is  unbecoming 

il  y  a.  &c. 

there  is,  or  are 

EXERCISE. 

Does   it   rain          this  morning  ?      Did 
pleuvoir          matin  m. 


it  hail 

greler  ind-4  art. 
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last  night?     It  does  not  snow.    I  thought        it  had  thun- 

dernier  2      f.  1  lieiyer       croyois  que  ton- 

Does  it  not  lighten  ?     Do  you  think        it  freezes  ? 
ner  incl-6  eclairer  croyez  que  geler 

It  is  a   remarkable   thing.     It  was  a   terrible    hurricane. 

tc  ce  ind-2  12          ourayan  I 

It  is  ten  o'clock.         It  (was   not  my  friend's  fauh)  that  it 

heure  pi.         ne  tenir  iml-3  pas  a  man  ami         la  chose 
was     not  S'i.         It  will  freeze  long.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  it 

ig-2  ne  ainsi  long-temps  crois 

seems,     on  the  contrary,   that  it  thaws.     It  (is  fit)         to  act 
teinblec  a  contraire  deyeler          convenir    de 

so.      It  (was  of  fnvat  importance)  to  succeed.     Would  it  be 

importer  beaacoup  ind-2      de  reussir  etre 

proper     to  write  to  your  friends  ?     It  appears  that  he  has 
propos    de 

not  attended  to  that  business.     Perhaps  it  (would  be)  better  to 
s'occuper  de  vattdroit  * 

(give  up)     the  undertaking.     It  (was  sufficient)  to  know  his 
abandonner          entreprite  sujfisoit  de 

opinion.  . 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  IMPERSONAL  VERB 

Falloir,  il  faut,  it  must,  it  is  necessary. 

INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


PRESENT falloir 

PARTIC.  PHUS...    .wanted 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


PAST  .......  v....  avoir  fallu 


fallu,  ay  ant  fallu 


INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT il  faut 

IMPERFECT il  falloit 

PRETERIT  DBF il    fallllt 

PtrruRE  ABboL..      il  faudra 


PRETF.RIT  IND.    il  a  fallll 

pLurtRFEcT...  il  avoit  fallu 

PKETEHlTANT.il  Cut  fallu 


t.  il  aura  fallu 

CONDITIONAL. 
PRESENT il  faudroit      ||  PAST..  il  auroit  fallu 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT qu'il  faille      ||  PRETERIT qu'il  ait  fallu 

IMPF.RFF.CT qu'il  lallut      ||  PI.UPKKTECT...  qu'il  cut  fallu 

REMARK.  The  English  verb  must,  not  being  im- 
personal, may  take  any  noun,  or  pronoun,  for  its  sub- 
ject, whereas  the  French  varb  falloir,  being  always 
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impersonal,  a  change  of  construction  in  the  translation 
becomes  necessary,  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  differ- 
ent ways. 

The  most  common  method  is  by  putting  the  con- 
junction qae  after  il  faut,  ilfalloit,  &c.  then  transport- 
ing the  subject  of  the  English  verb  must  to  the  second 
verb,  which  is  to  be  put  in  the  subjunctive  in  French  : 
thus,  I  must  sell  my  house,  il  faut  que  Je  vende  ma 
ma  i  son. 

The  other  way  is  by  allowing  the  second  verb  to 
remain  in  the  infinitive,  as  in  English,  and  substituting 
in  the  place  of  the  impersonal  pronoun,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb  must,  its  corresponding  objective 
me,  te,  lui,  nous,  rows,  leur,  which  are  to  be  placed 
between  il  and  faut,  falloit,  &c.  as,  1  must  begin  that 
work  to-day^  U  ME  faut  commencer  cet  outrage  au- 
jourd-hui. 

OBSERVE.  That  all  expressions  implying  necessity, 
obligation,  or  want,  may  be  rendered  byfalloir;  as,  I 
want  a  new  grammar,  il  ME  faut  une  nouvelle  grart.- 
maire. 

KXERCISK. 

You  must  speak  to  him"  about   that  affair.     It  teas  necessary 
sub-1  de  i.  ind-2  que 

f'.T  him  to  consent  to  that  bargain.  We  were  obliged  to  (  >t 
*  U  *  sub-2  tnarche  in.  ind  3  partir 

ont'l     immediately.         Children  should  l.»arn  every  day   - 
gnb-2  tur-le-champ  art.  coi  d-1  su!>-y 

tltug   by  heart.     Shall  I  suffer  (jatieut.y  such  an  insult  ?     He 

inti-7       svib-1  2       1 

must  have   been   a   blqpkheaJ  n  understand 

c  nid-2  *       sub-2  'sot          2  pour     1     comprendre  it:f-l  des 

s-.ich   easy  rules.  (How  much)  do   you    want.'     He 

3       ret/fe  f.  1         contbien  fait 

U'hat  is  requisite.     Do     that  as  it  (should  be).     What  vmst  he 
faites  ind-l  (/ite         2  lui  1 

lia\*e  for  his  trouble  ?     You  are  th',-  man         I  want.     Do  not 

peine  f.  que 

i,i7e   me   any   more      bread,    I     have    aV.-ady   more    than    I 
de  •  en  dejn  ne 

izant.  I  need  not  a^k  yon  whether  you  will  come.  I  do  not 
i;.'tn  *  inf-i  "  « 
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think  that  it  5?  necessary  to  be  a  conjurer  to  guess      his  motives, 
crvit  il    Mib-1  *  sorcier    pour  deviner     motif 

I  could     not  suspect      that  I  ouyitt  to  ask  pardon  for  a  fault 
powiois        soup$onner          s.ub-2   *  int-J      —      de      faute  f. 

I  have  not  committed. 
que  commise 


CONJUGATION    OF    THE    IMPERSONAL    VEEB 

Y  avoir,  there  to  be. 

INFINITIVE, 
y  avoir  there  to  be 

y  avoir  eu          there  to  have  been 
y  ajant  there  being 

y  ayant  eu         there  having  been 


PRESENT  

PAST 

PARTICIPLE  PEES. 
PARTICIPLE  PAST. 


INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT  

PRETERIT  INDEF. 


il  y  a 
51  y  a  eu 


IMPERFECT  :     il  y  avoit 

PLUPERFECT  il  y  avoit  eu 

PRETERIT  DEF.  ...     il  y  cut 
PRETERIT  ANT.  ...     il  y  cut  eu 

ABSOLUTE     il  y  aura 
FUTLRE  ANTERIOR    il  y  aura  eu 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT  I  il  y  aurnit        I  there  would  be 

PAST I  il  y  auroiteu  |  there  will  have  been 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 


there  is,  or  there  are* 
there  hat  been,  or 

have  been* 

there  was,  or  there  were* 
there  had  been 
there  wut,  or  there  were" 
there  had  been 
there  will  be 
there  will  have  been 


thert 


PRESENT qu'il  y  ait 

PKKTKRIT     qu'il  y  ait  eu 

IMPERFECT  qu'il  y  cut 

PLUPERFECT    qu'il  y  eut  eu 

N.Ii.  This  verb  in  English  is  used  in  the  plural,  when 
followed  by  a  substantive  plural ;  in  French  it  remains 
always  in  the  singular. 


that  there  may  be 

that  there  may  have  been 

that  there  might  be 

that  there  might  have  been 


EXERCISE. 
There  must  be  a  great  difference  of  age  between  those  t\vo 

il  doit  —  f.     - 

persons.    Thert  being  (so  many)  vicious  people        in  this  world, 
tant  de       =2  gent  m.  pi.  1 
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is  it  astonishing  that  there  are        so  many  persons  who  become 

etonnant  sub-1  derenir 

the  victims  of  the  corruption     of  the  ape  ?          It  is  a  thousand 

perversite  f.  sifcle  m.  *  inille  a 

to        one  that  he  will  not  succeed.     There  would  be  more 
parier     contre  reusfir 

happiness  if  (every  one)  knew  how  to  moderate  his  desires 
de  bonkeur  chacun        savuit  *   moderer          desir 

I  did  not  think     that  there  could  be  (any  thing)  fo  blame        in 

croyois  sub-2  rien   •          reprendre 

his  conduct.       There  would  not  be  so  many  duels,  did  people 

conduite  f.  —       si    I'on 

reflect  that  one  of  the  first  obligations  of  a  Christian  is  to 

reflechir  ind-2        f.  —  f.  Chretien       de 

forgive  injuries.      Could        there  be  a  king  more  happy 

pardonner  art.  Pourroit-il 

than  this,     who  has  always  been  the  father  of  his  subjects  ? 
celui-ei  svjet 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE    TENSES. 


To  go  fawayj 

f  resent  (s*       eu)  aller 

Participle  Pres.    (s'        en)  ailant 
Participle  Pott.   (          en)  allt 


COMPOUND    TENSES. 


To  have  gone  (away) 

(»'       en)  eire     ,  a'llt,  alie.f 

(s'       en)  ttaut  \  allee,  allet  i 


IND] 

«'je              (m'      en)  vais* 
\tu             (f        en)  vas 
p         J  il,  or  elle  (s'       en)  va 
}  lions          (noiii  en)  aliens 
/  vous          (vous  en)  aller     : 
v  ile,orelle«(s'       en)  von  t 
Jmp.      je              (m'      en)  allois 
Pret.     je               (m'      en)  allai 

LCATIVE. 

je                (m'       en)  snis          >    ... 
tu               (f        eu)  es             >  "*.'.  or 
il,  or  elle   (s'       en;  ttt 
nous           (nova  eu)  so  mines  )    .. 
vous           (voiis  eu)  etes 
ils,  or  elies  C»'        eu)  rmt 
je               (m*      en)  c-tois          aile,  &c. 
je               (m'      en)  fiis             al'.e,  &c. 

Future  je 

(m'      en)  irai 

Je 

(in*      en)  terai           allt,  &c. 

Cond.    jc 

(in'      enj  iroU 

je 

(in'      eu)  scrou         a!  It,  &c. 

*  Or  je  (m' 

en)  vas. 
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IMPERATIVE. 


AFFIRMATIVE. 

NEGATIVE. 

va 

(f 

en) 

lie  (f 

eni  va 

- 

<vfi 

(»' 

eu)  aille 

qn'il 

ae  (s' 

en)  aille 

. 

al'ons 

(nous 

en) 

ne  (uous 

en)  allons 

pas. 

ajki 

<;u'iis 

(VOU8 

.   («' 

en)  aillcut 

qil'ilb 

lie  (vous 

lie  iV 

en)  allez 
eu)  ailleut 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 


SIMPLE    TENSES. 

COMPOUND    TENSES. 

(je              (m'      en)  aille 
\tn              (f        en)  allies 
Prts.  J\\,  or  elle  («'       en)  aille 
<i(!t        ,im;.j          (none  en)  allions 
/vo.18          (vous  en)  alliez 
v  iU,welle»(s'       en)  aiiieut 
bnp.      \e               (m'      eu)  al.'aisi; 

je              (m'      en)  sois          >    .  . 

il,  or  elle  (s*       en)  tcit      /  '      allce 
nous           ;noii»  fn)  soyons     )    ... 
vous            (vous  en)  soyez        (       ,??    Or 
ils,  orelles  (s'       en)  soieut 
je               (m'      en)  fusse           all^,  &c. 

REMARKS. 

Je  fas,  J'ai  ett,  favois  tit,  faurois  cle,  are  some- 
tmtc-s  used  for  fallal ,  je  snis  alle,  j'etois  alU,jeserois 
(til*. 

The  imperative  va  takes  an  s  when  followed  byy, 
or  bv  en;  as,  tas-j/,  vas  en  savoir  des  nonvelles,  go 
thither,,  go  to  hear  some  tidings  of  it ;  however  it 
takes  no  *  when  the  y  is  folloved  by  a  verb ;  as,  va  y 
donncr  ordre,  go  and  order  that  affair. 


EXERCISE. 
Will  you  yo  this  evening  into  the  country  'f      I  am  going  to 

soir        <t  campayne  f. 

l-ny  some  visits,  and  if  I  he        early  (at  liberty)  I 

/  /"  <  ind-1     de  bonne  heure  2     /lire  1 

hliail   certainly  go  home.       Go   there  with   thy  brother. 

s'en  allcr  chcz-moi 

.!   do  _        that   errand.  Go  there  and  put        every 

1    faire  commission  f.  *     mettre 

:    in  order.       Let  hini'^0  to         church  on         holidays. 

art.  Srjlise  f.  *  art.jowpl.  de 

By  being  loaded   with  scents,         and  particularly 

JO*.     «  force  de  inf-i    charge  de       odcur  f.  pi.         turtont 
amber,  he  (offends  the  smell.)     They  have  woven 

pr.  nrr,t,ie  m.         sentir  mauvais.  de  art.  f. 

K  2 
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Pucr,  to  stink,  is  by  no  means  irregular,  but  simply 
defective  in  the  preterit  of  the  indicative,  and  in  the 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 

Tisser,  to  weave,  is  a  verb  defective,  which,  to  form 
its  compound  tenses,  borrows  the  participle  past  tissu, 
from  the  obsolete  verb  tistrei 

Envoyer  and  renvoyer,  make  in  their  future  absolute 
and  conditional  present,  fenverrai,  J'enverrois,  and 
je  renverrai,  Je  renverrois. 


IRREGULAR    VERBS   OF    THE    SECOND    CONJUGATION. 

BRANCH  1.     Punir. 

Benir,  to  bless,  has  no  irregularity,  except  in  one  of 
its  two  participles  past,  benit,  Unite ;  as,  pain  btnil) 
hallowed  bread  ;  eau  benite,  holy  water.  The  other, 
betii,  benie,  being  regular  ;  as,  benie  entre  toutes  les 
femmes,  blessed  among  all  women. 

Fleurir,  signifying  to  blossom,  is  regular  ;  but  when 
it  means  to  flourish,  to  be  in  repute,  honour,  esteem, 

silk  aud  cotton  together,  and  made  a  very  pretty 

pr-art.  m.  en  out  fait 

stuff.          I  shall  send  spring  flowers  to  those 

etoffe  f.  de  art.  printanier  2  f.       pi.  1 

ladies.  I  would  go  to   Rome,  if   I  could.        We  would 

dame  f.  pi.  pouvois 

(send  back)  our  horses.     Why          do  they  go  away  so  soon  ? 

pourquoi 
My  brother  and  sister  went    yesterday  to  Windsor.      I 

pron.  ind-4 

will  not  go  (any  more)      a        hunting. 
plus          a  *  art.  chatse  f. 

EXERCISE  ON  BUANCH  I. 

May  the  name    of  that  good  king  be  blessed  from  generation 

nom  m. 

to  generation  !      These  trees  blotsomed  twice  every 

en  ind-2        deux   foit    tout   art. 

year.        The  arts  and      sciences  flourished  at  Athens    in  the 
«t  pi.  —         art.     —          ind-2        <i  Athene 
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it  makes,  in  the  participle  present,  Jforissant,  and  in 
the  imperfect  of  the  indicative,  Jlorissoit,jftorifsoient. 

In  hair,  to  hate,  the  letters  -a'i  form  throughout  two 
syllables,  except  in  the  three  persons  singular  of  the 
present  of  the  indicative,  Je  hais,  iu  hais,  il  )iaif,  and 
m  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  hais, 
which  are  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  as  if  written,  Je 
?t^s,  tu  7ies,  il  het. 

Gftirt  to  lie,  is  a  defective  verb,  and  has  only  pre- 
served gisant,  git,  nous  gisons,  Us  gisent,  il  gisoit,  used 
in  familiar  discourse,  or  poetry,  and  particularly  in 
monumental  inscriptions  :  ci-gUy  here  lies. 


BRANCH  ii.  on  Sentir. 
IOUILLIR,  to  boil.  couRin,  to  run. 


Par.  pres.  Bouillant — Past,  bouilli 

rbous,  bous,  bout 
IND.  pres.  ^  bouillons,  bouillez, 

v.     bouillent 

Impcrf.       bouillois — Pret.  bouillis' 
Future.       bouillirai — Cond.  bouil- 

lirois 

IMP.  bous,  bouillons,  bouillez 

SUB-  fret-    bouille— Imp.  bouillisse 


Courant — couru 
cours,  cours,  court 
courons,  courez,  courent 

courois. — -courus 
courrai.— courrois 

cours,  courons,  courez 
coure. — courusse 


Rebouillir,  to  boil  again,  and  cbouillir,  to  boil  away, 
are  conjugated  like  bouillir  ;  this  latter  is  only  used  in 

time  of    Pericles,       Horace  and  Virgil    flourished   under  the 

PiricUs      .  Virgile    ind-2        sout 

reign    of   Augustus.      We    discovered   from   the   top    of   the 
rfujne        Augusts.  dicouvrir  haut 

mountain  a  vast   plain       full          of  flowery  meadows. 

plains  f.  rcmpli  de  Jlcurinsant  2  pri  in.  pi.  1 
"Tlie  empire  of  the   Babylonian*         was   long  a  Jloit~ 

—  nien      ind-3         long  tempt      * 
risking  one.    We  did  not  hate  the  man,  but  his  vices.     Does 

she  really  hate  that  vain    pomp    and    oil    the  parade    of 

I::»HI>C  f.  appartil       art 

grandeur  ? 

R3 
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compound  tenses,  and  the  infinitive ;  as,  cette  sauce 
est  trop  ebottiliie,  this  sauce  has  boiled  away  too  much. 
Like  courir  are  conjugated, 


accourir 
concourir 
di  scour  ir 
encourir 

to  run  ta 
to  concur 
to  discourse 
n  incur 

parcourir 
recourir 
secourir 

to  run  over 
to  have  recourse 
to  assist 

FAILMR,  to  fail. 

Part.  pres.  faillant.*     Past,  failli. 

IND.  pres.  faux,*  faux,*  faiK,*  faillons,*  faillez,*  faillent.* 
Imperf.  faillois.* — Pret,  faillis,  &c.     Flit,  faudrai.* 
CONU.  faudrois.*     SLTBJ.  imperf,  que  je  faillisse. 

DEFAILLIR,  to  faint,  ha<  DOW  only  the  plural  of  the 
IND.  pres.  nous  deTaillons,  ils  defaillent.     Imperf.  defaillois. 
Pret.  defaillis.   Pret.  indef.j'ai  d^failli,  and  INF.  pres.  dtfailSir. 

N.  B.  The  tenses  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  obs  >lete. 

EXERCISE   ON    BRANCH    II. 

Take      that  water  off  the  fire,  it  boils  too  fa.st.   Do  not 

Retirer  f.      de  dessus        m.    f.  fort 

let  the  soup  (boil  avjay)  (so  much).       That  sauce  has 

laisser  1         pot  3  tant  "2  f.       est 

(boiled  away)  (too  much).       Boil  that  meat  again  ; 

f.  trop  Faites  rebouillir        viande  f.  * 

it  has  not  boiled  long  enough.     He  runs  faster  than  I.         He 
f.  2  *     assey  1  vlte  moi 

ran    about   uselessly      all   the   morning.        We  ran     at  the 
ind-4      *        inutilement  matinee  f.  ind-3 

voice  of  that  honest  man,  anil  assisted  him.      (The  moment)  he 

f.  des-que 

saw  us  in  danger,  he  ran  to  us  and  delivered  us.      By  so 

vit        en  delivrer  ind-S  2 

whimsical  a  conduct,  should  we  not  contribute  to  our  destruc- 
bizarre  31  »  concourir  perle  L 

lion  ?     He  discoursed  so  long  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. ' 

*«r  ~ 

and  the    certainty        of     another   life,    that   he   left 

certitude  f.  laisser  ind-S 

nothing   unsaid.  I    we    (were    to   act      thus,)    we  shoult: 

en  arriere  agir  ind-2  ainsi 

certainly  incur  the  displeasure  of   our  parents.      I  wcukUnot 

disgrace  f. 
have  recourse  to   so  base  a   method.          Will        men  always 

bas  2      may  en  m.  1  art. 

run  after  shndows? 

de  art.  chimere  f.  pi. 
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FUIR,  to  fly,  to  run  away. 
Part.  pres.  fuyant.     Past.  fui. 
Ixu.  pres.  fuis,  fuis,  fuit,  fuyons,  fuyez,  fuient. 
Imperf.  fuyois.     Pret.  fuis.     Fut.  fuirai.     COND.  fuirois. 
IMP.  (uis,  fuie,  fuyons,  fuyez,  fuient. 
SUBJ.  pres.  fuie,  fines,  fuie,  fnyions,  fuyiez,  fuient. 
Imperf.  je  fuisse,  or  rather,  prisse  la  fuite. 

MOURIR,  to  die. 

Part.  pres.  mourant.     Past .  mort. 

IKD.  pres.  meurs,  meurs,  meurt,  mourons,  mourez,  meurent. 
Imp.  mourois.    Pret.  mourns.    Fut.  mourrai.    CONU.  mourrois. 
IMP.  meurs,  meure,  mourotis,  mourez,  meurent. 
SUBJ.  pres.  meure,  meures,  meure,  rnourions,  mouriez,  meurent. 
Imperf.  mourusse.     Comp.  tenses,  je  suis  mort,  j'etois  mort,  &c. 

Rem.    tfertfiiir,   to    run  away,  is  conjugated  after 
fair.       Mourir  takes  the  auxiliary  etre  ;    and  when 
reflected,  se  mourir  signifies  to    be  dying,  or  at  the 
point  of  death.     It  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  pre- 
sent and  imperfect  of  the  indicative. 


EXERCISE  ON  FAILLIR,  &c. 

He  (was  near)   losing  his        life  in  that  rencounter.       He 

faillir         perdre  *   art.  rencontre  f. 

(was  near)  falling  into  the  snare      which  was  laid    for  him. 
faillir  ind-4  donner  piegem.  quon  avoit  iendu  *    lui 

His        strength  fails         him   every        day.         Let  us 

*  art.     f.  pi.       difaillir   lui  art.  m.  pi.      Donnez-nou* 
have  something   to  eat            directly  ;    we  are  fainting  with 

*  manger  2  vite  I  de 
fatigue  and         hunger.      I  cannot  meet             Lim,   he  shuns 

pr.   faim  ne  puts  rencontrer 

me.      When    we      have    no     employ,     we    endeavour     to 

on  suit  *  s'occuper  chercher  se 

fly  from  ourselves.     Would  he  not  avoid        flatterers, 

*        soi-meme  fair     art.flatteur    m.  pi. 

if  lie  knew  all  their  falsehood  ?     He  died  by  a  (very  painful) 
ind-2  fausscte  f.  de  cruel  2 

st:.        She   di«d    of  grief  (for  the  loss  of)  her  son. 

maludic  f.  1         ind-4        cluigrin  m.    d' avoir  perdu 
He  is  dyiny.     She  tcc.s  expiring  with  grief,  when  the  fear 

se  mourir         se  mourir        de  craintt  f. 

of        death  at  last  wrested  her  secret  from  her. 

art.  en/in  arracher     ind-3         —  m       •     lui. 
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Qwerir,  to  fetch,  is  used  in  familiar  conversation 
after  venir,  envoyer,  aller,  as,  envoyez  querir,  send 
for  ;  allez  querir,  go  and  fetch. 

ACQUERIR,  to  acquire. 

Part.  pres.  acqu£rant.     Past,  acquis.  »nq  .Jt^l 

IND.  pres.   acquiers,  acquiers,  acquiert,  apqu£rons,  acqueVez, 

acquierent. 

Imper.  acque"rois.  Pret.  acquis.  Fut.  acquerrai.  COND.  acquerrois. 
IMP.  acquiers,  acquire,  acqudrons,  acquerez,  acquierent. 
SUBJ.  pres .  acquier-e,  -es  -e,  acquer-ions,  -iez,  acquierent. 
Imperf.  acquisse. 

STenquerir,  to  inquire,  and  requerir,  to  request,  are 
conjugated  as  acquerir. 

Conquerir,  to  conquer,  is  seldom  used  but  in  the 
IND.  pret.  je  conquis,  &c.  and  in  the  SUBJ.  imperf.  je 
conquisse.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  compound  tenses. 

Ou'Jr,  to  hear,  is  only  employed  in  the  INF.  pres. 
ou'ir.  Part.  past.  ou'i.  IND.  pret.  j'ouis,  tu  ouis,  &c. 
and  SUBJ.  imperf.  j'ouisse,  tu  ouisses,  &c.  Its  princi- 
pal use  is  in  the  compound  tenses,  when  it  is  generally 
accompanied  hy  another  verb ;  as,  Je  I'ai,  or  je  Ta-cois 
ou'i-dire,  I  have,  or  I  had  heard  it  said. 

VETIR,  to  clothe. 
Part.  pres.  vfetant.*     Patt.  v&tu. 
IND.  pres.  v6ts,*  vets,*  v^t,*  vetons,  v&tez,  vfetent. 
Imperf.  v^tois.     Pret.  vetis.    Fut.  v&tirai.     COND.  vfetirois. 
IMP.  v£ts,*  vfete,*  vStons,  v^tez,  vfetent. 
SUB.  pres.  v^te.     Imperf.  vctisse. 

N.  B.  Vcter  is  seldom  used  in  the  forms  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  and  is  most  frequently  reflected. 

flei'etir,  to  clothe,  to  invest,  is  used  through  all  the 
tenses ;  ddvelir,  to  divest,  is  principally  used  as  a  re- 
flected verb,  and  in  some  forms  only. 

EXERCISE  ON  QUERIR,  &c. 
Send  for   the  physician  and  follow  exactly  his  advice.      Go 

medeein  suivex 

and  fetcJi  my  cane.      Every        day  he  acquired 

canne  f.  art.  jour  m.  pi.          ind-3  de  art 

celebrity  by  works  calculated  to        fix  the  attt'ii* 

iz.  t.          de  art.  ouvrage  m.  pi.       fait        pour 
tion  of  an  enlightened  public.     That  I  would  acquire 

%  1  subj-2    dt  art 

riches  at  the  expense        of  my  honesty  !      He   had  acqwrtd 
depent  m.  pi.  probitt  f. 
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/-» 

BRANCH  in.     Uuvrtr. 

CUEILLIU,  to  gather. 

Part.  pres.  cueillant.        Past,    caeilli.     IND.  pres.  cueille. 
Imperf.        cueillois.          Pret.     cueillis.  Fut.  cueillerai. 

COND.  cueillerois.      IMPL.R.  cueille.  SUBJ.  pres.  cueille. 

Itnperf.        cueillisse. 

Thus,  accueillir,  to  welcome,  and  recueiUvrt  to 
collect. 

Saillir,  to  project,  has  only  saillant,  sailli ;  and  the 
following  forms :  il  saille,  il  saitloit,  il  saillera>  il  sail- 
leroit,  gu'il  saille,  qu'il  saillit.  But  saillir,  to  gush 
out,  is  regularly  conjugated  like^w'r;  saillissant,  je 


by  his  merit        great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  h:«  co:i- 
m.      itne  —  f.  sing.  con- 

temporaries.    I  have  inquired  about  that  man  (every  where) 
temporain  de  — Id    partout 

and  have  not  (been  able)  (to  hear  any  thing  of  him.)     Who 
jc  jru  en  avoir  de  nouvelles  Quiest- 

ha*  requested  it         of  you  ?     Sesostris,  king   of  Egypt, 
ce.  qui  3  4         en  2    *      1 

conquered  a  great   part  of       Asia.      The   formidable   empire 

art.  2  l 

which  Alexander  conquered  did  not  last  longer  than 

— dre     ii;d-6  durer  plus  tony-temps 

hi.s   lifo.       I   have   heard  that   important   news.       He  dressed 
f.  ou'ir-dire  2  sing.  1.      .     se  vctir 

•!f  in        haste  and  (went  out)   immediately.      I    wish 
*       a  art.  hate  f.  sortir        sur-le- champ.       voudroi* 

she  wouli!  dn'ss          the  children  with  more      care.     If  liis 
«c  vetir  subj-2  de 

ortune  permitted      him,   he  would  clothe  all  the  poor   of  his 

pcrmettoit  le  lui 

p irish.  He   only   pass'.-d  for   a   travclIiT  ;    but 

paroisse  f.  I  ne  \nd--2  que  vnyayeur 

Litely  he   has  assumed  the   character   of  an   envoy.     It 

ilefmu  pen  revctir     un  "     envoyi 

to    be         very   warm  ;   it  is   time   to   (throw  o 
commencer         fairs  chaud ;  de 

tome  cloUiing.) 
ritir. 


I 
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iSf  &c.  Us  saillissent,  •Sec.    Its  principal  use  is  in  the 
third  persons. 

Ass  AT  L  LI  K,  to  assault. 

Part,  pret,  assaiilant.      Past,     assr.lli.       Ixn.  pres.  assaille. 
Imperf,       assaillois.       Pret.     assaillis.      Fut.  assaiilirai. 

COND.         assaillirois.      Ijii>>:R.  assaille.       SUB.  asaaille. 

Imperf.       assaillisse. 

EXERCISE    ON    BRANCH    III. 
I  will  gather  with  pleasure  some  of  these  flowers  and 

pr-pron. 
fruits,  since        you         wish         to  have  some.      Do  not  gather 

puisqne          etre  bicn-aise  de  en 

these    peaches     before  they  are  ripe.     That   is   a 

f.  pi.       avant    que  ne  subj-1      miir.     Ce 

country  where  they  neither  reap  corn,  nor  (gather) 

peiyx      oil        on        ne      recueillir    ni     ble      ni 
graphs.     We   shall  collect      in  ancient  history  important 

vin '  recueillir          2  1      de  art.       —  2 

and  valuable  facts.     He  received  us  in  the  most  polite  manner- 
prhieuxSfait  1.       accueillir     de  2      maniere 

Poverty,         misery,        sickness,         persecution,  in  a 
f.  1  art.        f.         art.      f.      art.  maladie  f.  art.        f-  en 

word,   all  the  misfortunes          in  the  world  have  (fallen  upon 

malheur  m.  pi.    de  accueillir 

him.     You  will      give  six  inches        to  that  cornice  ;    it    will 

voulez  pouce  m.  pi.  cornichef.  f. 

project   too   much.       That  balcony  projected    too    much  ;    it 

*  balcon  m.     i:id-2 

darkened  the  dining-room.     When  Moses  struck 

obscurcir  ind-2  Quand  Moise  f  rapper  ind-3 

the  rock,         there  gushed  out  (of  it)  a  spring  of  (fresh  running) 

rocherm.il        ind-3  en          sourcef.  vif% 

water.     The  blood  gushed  from  his  vein      with   impetuosity. 

f.  1  ind-2  veine  f.  = 

We  shall  assault  the  enemy  to-morrow  in  their  entrenchments, 
pi.      demain  retranchemcnt. 

Were  we  not  overtaken  by  a  horrible  storm  ?     At  every  word 
ind-3  assallli  .  tempete  f.  a  charjue 

they  said    to  him  conceming  his  son,  the  good  (old  man) 
que  on      disoit  *  de  vieillard 

leaped  for  joy.     Shall  you  not  shudder     with  fear? 

tressaillir  in-2  de  joie.  tressaillir         peur  f. 

N.  B.   Tressai/lir,  to  start,  conjugated  like  assailtir, 
makes  in  the  fut.  je  tressaillir ai,  or  tressaillerai,  &c. 
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IRREGULAR    VERBS    OF    THE    THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

Avoir,  to  have,  is  conjugated  at  length,  p.  123. 
Ravoir,  to  have  again,  and  se  ratoir,  to  recover,  are 

used  in  the  present  of  the  infinitive. 
Choir,  to  fall,  has  only  the  participle  past,  chu,  chue, 
formerly  chute,  preserved  in  chape-chute. 

DEI: HOIK,  to  decay. 
(No  Part,  pres.)     Part,  past,  dechu. 
!NU.  pres.  dechois,  dechois,  dechoit,  dechoyons,  de"choyez,  de"- 

cuoient. 

(No  Imperf.)  Prct.  de"chtis.   Put.  deYnerrai.    CON  D.  decherrois. 
JAU-LII.  dechois,  dechoie,   dechoyons,  d^choyez,  de"choierit. 

pres.   dechoie,   dcchoies^  ddchoie,    dechoyi-ons — ez,    de- 
clioient.  Imperf.  de"cbusse. 

EcJioir,  to  fall  to,  to  expire,  has  only  now  in  use, 
the  IND.  pres.  il  tchoit,  sometimes  pronounced  il 
cchet ;  the  pret.  il  tchut ;  fut.  il  tcherra ;  cond.  il 
tclierroit ;  the  imperf.  SUBJ.  que  Jcchus^e^  &c.  and 
INV.  echoir,  cchtanl,  cchu. 

N.  15.   Choir,  dtchoir,  echoir,  take  the  auxiliary  etre. 

Falluir,  to  he  necessary,  is  an  impersonal  verh,  the 
conjugation  of  which  has  been  given,  p.  177. 


EXERCISE  ON  AVOIR,  RAVOIli,  &c. 

I  hf»l  ap::r'mnits  that  1  liked;  I  will  endeavour  to  hc.ve  them 
jii('.-y  un  hgement  aimer      veux  essayer      de  s. 

again.      Beware          of  falling.       How         nas  he  fallen  hito 

prencz  -garde        inf-l          comment  en 

poverty?      Since  the  publication   of  his  last        work,  he  has 
jwuvrctt  ?     Depuis  dernier 

much  fallen  in  the  esteem  of  the  public.     If  he  do  not  alter 

dt'fltoir  changer 

liis  conduct,  he  will  decline  every  day         in  his  reputation 
dt  *  di'dioir  de  jour-en-jour  de  — f. 

credit.       He  has  put  in  the  lottery,  and  he   hope? 
pr.  pron. — m.  mi*'   <i  luteric  f. 

tliat  a        capital  prize  will  fall     fto  his  share).     That  bill 
"  art.  gros     lot  m.         echuir        lui  lettrt  L 

•  h;nige  has  erjnred.     The  first  term         empires  at       Mid- 
cktinye  ec/wir  tcrme  m.  <i  la 
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MOOVOIR,  to  move. 

Part.  pres.  mouvant.  Part.  past.  mu. 

I  N».  pres.  mcus,  meui,  meut,  mouv-ons,  — ez,  meuvent. 
Iniptrf.  numvois.     Pret.  raus.    fut.  mouvrai.    COKI>.  mourrois 
1  Mr  KH.  metis,  nieuve,  mouvoris,  mouvez,  meuvenr. 
SUEJ.  pres.  meuv-e,  — es,  — e,  mouv-ioiis,  — iez,  meuvent. 
Imperf.  musse. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated,  emouvoirt  to 
stir  up,  to  move ;  promouvoir,  to  promote  ;  and  dtmou- 
iw'r,  to  make  one  desist. 

The  first,  whether  in  an  actual  or  figurative  sense,  is 
much  used.  The  second,  is  employed  in  speaking  of 
a  dignity.  The  third,  is  a  law-term,  and  is  only  used 
in  the  INF.  pres. 

PLEUVOIR,  to  rain  (impersonal). 

Part-  pret.  pleuvauL     Past.  phi.  INP.  pres.  \\  pleut. 

Imperf.  il  pleuvoit.         Pret.  \\  pint.         Fut.  il  pleuvra. 
CGND.  il  plcuvrolt.     SUB.  pres.  qu'il  pleuve.     Imperf.  qu'il  plut. 

summer.     You  have  drawn  on     me     a  bill  of  exchange  ;  when 

Jean.  tirer      sur  moi 

is  it  payable  ?  I  did  not  believe  that  I  must  so  soon  (have  taken) 

echoir \m\-l  croyois  sub-2  fairs 

that  journey.      He  must        have  sunk     under  the  efforts 

voyage  m.         ind-4  que  succomber     sub-2 
of  (so  manj  }  ei-emies. 

tant  de 

/ 

EXERCISE  ON  MOUVOIR,  &c. 
The  spring        which  motes  the  whole  machine  is  very  inge- 

ressort  m.  2    tout  1      —  f. 

nious,  though     very  simple.     It  was  passion  which  movtd 

~         quoiqite  —          Ce  ind-1  art        f.  ind-4 

him  to  that  action.     Can          you  doubt  that  the  soul,  though  it 
—  f.       Pouvez  f.  * 

is  spiritual,       moves  the  body  at    pleasure  ?     That  is  a  man 
•    —tucl    ne  sub-l  d  sa  volonte  ?      Ce 

whom  nothing  moves.     We  had     scarcely  lost     sight        of 

emowoir.      ind-3  d  peine    perdu  vue  i.  3  S    art. 
land  when  there  arose  a  violent  tempest.     We 

terre,  f.  1    que      il         s'emovvoir  ind-3      grand   teinnfte  f. 
were  moved  with   fear  and        pfty.     When   rhe   famous 

ind-3  emus     de       crainte  f.-  pr.  piiie  f.  Quand         celebrt 

d'Aguesseau  WHS  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  all 

:=  f.         chancclier        art. 
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POUVOIR,  to  be  able. 

Part.  pres.  pouvant  Part.  past.  pu. 

IND.  pres.  puis  or  peur,  peux,  pent,  pouv-ons,  — ez,  peurent 
Imperf.  pouvois.     Pret.  pu«.     Fut.  pourrai.     COND.  pourrois. 
fAo  imperative).    SOBJ.  pres.  puisse.     Imperf.  pusse. 

RKMARK.  Conversation  and  poetry  admit  je peux  ; 
but  in  interrogations,  puis-je  ?  and  not  peux-je  ?  must 
be  used. 

SAVOIR,  to  know. 

Part.  pres.  sachant.  Part.  past.  su. 

IND.  pres.  sais,  sais,  sait,  eavons,  savez,  savent.     Imperf.  savois. 
Pret.  sus.  Fut.  saurai.  COND.  saurois. 

IMPKU.  sache,  sache,  gachons,  sachez,  sachent. 
Su  BJ.  pres.  sache.     Imperf.  susae. 

Seoir,  to  become,  to  befit,  has  only  the  part.  pres. 
seyant ,  and  the  third  persons  of  the  simple  tenses^ 
il  sied,  ils  sieent,  il  seyoit,  il  stem,  il  siiroit,  qifil  sice. 
But  seoir,  to  sit,  is  used  only  in  the  two  participles, 
skant  and  sis.  This  verb  is  also  used  impersonally. 

France    shewed  the  greatest  joy.     That  bishop   well 

f.      en  temoigner  ind-3  evtque 

deserved  by  his  talents  and  by  his  virtues,  that  the  king 

mtriier    ind-2 

should   promote  him  to  the   dignity  of  primate.      The  people 
sub-2  primat  sing. 

think  that  it  ram*  frog?  and  insects 

croit.  de  art.  grenouille  f.  pi.      pr-art.   inseete  m.  pi. 

at  certain  seasons.      It  will  not  rain  to-day,  but  I 

en    —      temps  pi.  (TavjourcThvi 

(am  fearful)        of  its    raining  to-morrow. 
craindre      que  *       nesub-1. 

EXERCISE  ON  POUVOIR,  SAVOIR,  &c. 
When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  (was  quite  ex- 

ind-5  with  Stre  chez  lui  n'en  poievoir 

hnustcd).         The   minister   had    (so    many)        people    at    his 
ind-2  plit*  miniilre  ind-^5  t'int     de    monde     a 

levee,          that  I  could  not  speak  to  him.      Are  you  afraid 
audience,  iud-y  *       a     craigi**  I 

tluit  he  will  not  accomplish     that  affair  ?     I  know 

pouooir  sub-1  venir  a-bout  de 

that  he  is  not    your  friend,  but  I  know  likewise  that  h«  ts  a 
de  pi. 

8 
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ASSEOIR,  to  set, 

Part.  pret.  asseyant.  Part.  past,  assis. 

INT>.  pres.  aseieds,  assieds,  assied,  assey-ons,  — ez,  — ent. 
Imperf.  asseyois.     Pret.  assis.     Fut.  assierai,  or  asseyerai. 
COND.  assi£rois,  or  asseyerois.     IMPER.  assieds,  asseye,  asseyons, 
— ez,  — ent.    SUBJ.  pres.  asseye.     Imperf-  assisse. 

X.  B.  This  verb  is  more  frequently  reflected  than 
s'asseoir,  to  sit  down.  Its  compound  rasseoir,  to  set 
again,  to  calm,  or  to  sit  down  again,  is  conjugated  in 
the  same  manner. 

VOIR,  to  see. 

Part.  pres.  voyant.  Part.  past.  vu. 

IND.  pres.  vois,  vois,  roit,  voyons,  voycz,  voient. 
Imperf.  voyois.         Pret.  vis.         Fut.  verrai.     COND-  verrois. 
(MPER.  vois,  voie,  voyons,  voyez,  voient. 
Si'Bj.  pres.  voie,  voies,  voie,  voyions,  voyiez,  voient.     Imp.  visso. 

man  of  probity.     Let  them  know  that  their  pardon  depends  on 
bien  grace  dependrede 

their   submission.     I  could  wish  that  he  knew  his  k 

soumission.  desirer  cond-1        sub-2 

a  little  better.  Let  us  see     if  this  new-fashioned 

voyons  fun  nouveau  gout  2 

gown        becomes  you,  or  not     Be  assured  that        too  gaudy 
robe  t  1  non  art,        voyant 

colours    will    not   become  ypu.      The    head-dress   which    that 

f.  co'effure  f.     que 

lady  wore  became  her  very  ill.     These  colours  become 

porter  ind-2    ind-2      lui  -itif-3 

you  so   well,   you   (would  do   wrong)   to     wear    any  others. 

avoir  tort  cond-1      de  en  porter  de 

Set         that  child  in  this  arm-chair,  and  take        care     kst  he 
axseoir  m.  fauteuil  m.          prenez-garde  que 

fall.         I  will  sit  down  on  the  top  of  that  hill, 

ne  subj-1  s'asseoir  sommet  m.  coteau  m. 

whence   I    shall    discover    a    prospect    (no    less)    magnificent 

decouvrir      scene  f.       autti  —  que 

than  diversified.     We  (were  seated)     on   the  banks        of  the 

varie  s'asseoir  ind-6  bard  m-  pi. 

Thames,  whence  we  (were  contemplating)  myriads  of 

Tamise  f.  ind-2  de  art.  miUier 

vessels,   which  bring,       every        year,   the  riches  of   the  two 
vaisseau  apporter  art.  pi. 

hemispheres 
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Revoir,  to  see  again,  and' entrevoir,  to  have  a  glimpse 
of,  are  conjugated  in  the  same  manner ;  but  prevoir,  to 
foresee,  makes  in  the  future  and  the  conditional,  Je 
preroirai,  Jkc.Je  prcvoirois,  &c. 

Pourvoir,  to  provide,  differs  in  the  pret.  je  pourvus, 
tu  pourvufs,  Sic.  fut.  Je  pourvoirai,  &c.  COND.  Je  pour- 
voirois,  £c.  and  imperf.  SUBJ.  quejepourvusse,  &c. 

Sursfoir,  to  supersede,  though  a  compound  of  seoi'r, 
is  conj  ugated  like  roir,  except  that  it  makes  fut.  Je 
xurseoirai,  &c.  COND.  Je  surseoirois,  &c.  and  part, 
past,  sursis. 

VALOIR,  to  be  worth. 

Part.  prcs.  valant.  Part.  past.  valu. 

INI>.  pres.  vaux,  vaus,  vaut,  valotis,  valez,  ralent. 
Imperf.  valois.     Pret.  valus.    Fut.  raudrai.     COND.  vaudrois. 
Jjii'EK.  vaux,  vaille,  valotis,  valez,  vaillent. 
SOMJ.  pres.  vaille,  vailles,  vaille,  valions,  valiez,  vailleiit. 
Imperf.  valusse. 

Revaloir>  to  return  like  for  like,  and  tquivaloir,  to  l>e 
equivalent  to,  follow  valoir ;  but  prfauotr,  to  prevail; 
makes  in  the  SUBJ.  pres.  que  je  precale,  que  tu  prd~ 
rales,  qitil  prtvale,  que  nous  prei-aHonx,  &c. 

VOULOIR,  to  be  willing. 
Part.  pres.  voulant.     Part.  past,  voulu. 
Is'a.  prcs.  reiix,  veux,  veut,  voulons,  voulez,  veulent. 
Imperf.  voulois.     Pret.  voulus.    Fut.  voudrai.     COND.  vnudrois. 
Suii.r.  pres.  veuill-e,  — es,  — e,  voulions,  vouliez,  veuillent. 
Imperf.  vonlusse. 

N.  E.  The  imperative  veuille,  veuillons,  veuilkz,  is 
also  used,  particularly  veuillez,  with  the  sense  of,  be  so 
good  as,  so  kind  as  to,  &c. 

EXERCISE  OX  VO1R,  &c 
See  the  admirable  order  of  the  universe  :  does  it  not  announce 

2          m.  1 
a  su-preme  architect  ?  Has  he  again  teen  with  pleasure  his 

—  "-Z    artisan  m.  1. 

country  and  his  friends  ?    (Had  he  had  a  glimpte  of)  the  dawn 
pays  aurorc 

of  this  fine  day  ?    To    finish  their  affairs,  it  would  be  neces- 
Pour  falloir 

S  2 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS  OP  THE  FOURTH  CONJUGATION* 

BRANCH  i.  on  Rendre. 
SOUDRE,  to  solve,  now  obsolete,  and  replaced  by 

RESOUDUE,  to  resolve. 

Part.  pres.  r£solvant     Part-  past,  re"solu,  or  re"soua. 
IND.  pres.  re"sous,  reasons,  re"sout,  r6solv-ous,  — ez,  — ent 
Imperf.  resolvois.         Pret.  re"solus.     Put-  resoudrai. 
COND.  re"soudroii.     IMFEK.  rdsous,  resolve,  re"solv-ons,  -ez,  -ent 
Sum.  pres.  re"solre.        Imperf.  re'solusse. 

This  verb  has  two  participles  past,  r£so/u,  when  it 
means  determined;  and  resous,  when  it  means  resohed 
into  :  in  this  last  sense  it  has  no  feminine. 

Ahsondre,  to  absolve,  is  conjugated  like  resoudre ; 
but  has  neither  pret.  IND.  nor  imperf.  SUBJ.  ;  its  par- 
ticiple past  is  absous,  m.  absoute  f. 

sary        for  them  to  (see  one  another).     I  clearly  foresaw,  (from 
que  *    Us       *    t'entrevoir  subj-2        bien    "  det- 

that  time),  all  the  obstacles  he  would  have  to  surmount.    Would 
-lore  — m.  surmonter.      ind-2 

you  have  the  judge  (put  off)  the  execution  of  the 

*        que  surseoir  subj-2 

sentence  that  he  had  pronounced  ?     I  shall  not  put  off  the  pur- 
arret  rendu  pour- 

salt  of  that  affair.     If        men  do  not  provide  (for  it),  God 

suite  f.  pi.  art.  y 

will  provide  for  it.     Would  this  book  le  good  for  nothing  ?   You 

valoir      * 

have  not  paid  for  this  ground  more  than  it      is  vorth ;  (are  you 
•          terre  f.  f.       ne  crain- 

afraid)  that  it  M  not  worth  six  hundred  pounds  ?  Let  us 

dre        que  subj-1   '  livre  f.  pi,  sterling  ? 

take  arbitrators.     One  ounce  of  gold  is  equivalent  to 

prenonj  de  art.  arbitre  once  £ 

fifteen  ounces  of  silver.      Doubt  not  that         reason  atid 

art  art 

truth  will    prevail  at    last.     I  can  and         will  tell  the  truth 

•  ne  subj-1  a  la  lonr/ue  pron.         dire 

If  you     are  willing,  he     will  be  willing  too.      Let  us  retoke  to 
le  le  aussi  vouloir  * 

resist  our  passions,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  conquer  them. 

combattrc  de  vainer t 

(Be  so  good  as)  to  lend        me  your  grammar. 
touloir          *  prater 
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Dissoudre,  to  dissolve,  has  the  same  irregularities, 
and  wants  the  same  tenses,  as  absoudre. 

COPDRE,  to  sew. 

Part.  pres.  cousant-  Part-  past'  cousu. 

IND.  pres.  couds,  couds,  coud,  cousons,  cousez,  consent. 
Imperf.  cousois-     Pret.  cousis.     Fut.  coudrai.     COND.  coudrois. 
IMPEK.  couds.     SUBJ.  pres.  couse.     Imperf.  cousisse. 

Decoudre,  to  unsew,  and  recoudre,  to  sew  again,  are 
conjugated  in  the  saoie  manner,  so  likewise  sourdre,  to 
issue  from  a  fountain,  which  is  only  used  in  the  infini- 
tive sourdre  and  present  of  the  indicative  il  sourd. 

METTRE,  to  put. 

Part.  pres.  mettant.  Part.  past.  mis. 

IND.  pres.  mets,  msts,  met,  meltons,  mettez,  mettent. 
Imperf.  mettois.     Pret.  mis.     Fut.  rnettrai.     COND.  mettrois. 
IMPER.  mets.        SUBJ.  pres.  mette.          Imperf.  misse. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  the  derivatives. 


admettre 

to  admit 

permettre 

to  permit 

comrnettre 

to  commit 

promettre 

to  promise 

compromettre 

to  compromise 

remettre 

to  replace 

se  dcmettre  -I 

to  put  out  of  joint 
to  resign 

soumettre 
transtnettre 

to  subject 
to  transmit 

omettre 

to  omit 

s'entremettre 

to  intermeddle 

EXERCISE  UPON"  RESOUDRE,  &c. 
Wood  which    is  burned        resolves      itself  into  ashes 
art.  bois  m.          on    bruler  inri-2  se  resoudre  *     en    cendrc  f. 
and        smoke.     Have  they  resolved  on        peace  or        war  ? 

pr.  fumee  f  on  *    art.     f-  art.      f. 

The  fog  has  resolved          itself  into  rain.     Could  that 

brouillard  m.  se    resoudre  ind-4  *  pluie  f- 

judge  thus  lightly  abso've  the  guilty  ?  Strong 

ri  Uyerement  cond-1  coupable  m.  pi.  art.  fort  2 
waters  dissolve  metals.  Those  drugs  (were  dissolved} 
f.  pi.  1  art.  on  1  drogue  3  ind-4  '2 

before  they  were  put        into  that  medicine/    My  sister 

want  que  de  let  *     mettre  rcme'de  m. 

was  sewing  all  day  yesterday.     That  piece  is  not  well  tewed,  it 
irul-3  *     hier  m. 

must    (le  sewed  over  again.)     Unpick  fliat  lace,         and  sett  it 
la.  iuf-l  Decoudre      denteUe  f.         21 

again   very  carefully.  Does  he  set        a  great   value 

avec    beaucoup  de  soin  mettre  prix  in. 
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MOU#RE,  to  grind  (corn,  &c.)    ,  . 

Part.  pret.  moulant.        Part.  past,  moulu. 

IND.  prss.  mouds,  mouds,  moud,  moul-ons,  — ez,  — ent. 

Imperf.  moulois.  Pret.  rnoulus.  Fut.  moudrai- ; 

COND.  moudrois. 

IMTEE.  mouds,  moule,  moulons,  moulez,  moulent 

SUB.I.  pres.  moule.  Imperf.  tnoulusse. 

In  the  same  manner  ai'e  conjugated  the  derivatives  . 

,         ,       (to  grind         II  vemoudre  I  to  grind  again  (corn,  &c.) 
((knives,  &c.)  |j  remoudre  |  to<7rmc/«#ai«(kni7es,&c.) 

PRENHHE,  to  take. 

Part.  pres.  prenant.  Part.  past.  pris. 

INK.  pres.  prends,  prends,  prend,  pren-ons,  — ez,  prennent. 

Imperf.  prenois.     Fret-  pris.    Fut.  prendrai.     COND.  prendrois. 

IMPER.  pretids,  prenne,  prenons,  prenez,  prennent. 

SUBJ-  pres.  pienn-e,  — es,  — e,  nrtn-ions,  — iez,  prennent. 

Imperf.  prisse. 

upon          riches  ?     I  never  admitted  those  principles.       Has 

a    art. 

he      committed      that      fault  ?        If     he    (would    take    my 
faute  f.  me 

advice,)  he  would  resign  his  charge  in  favour  of  his 

croypit          se  demettre  cond-1  de  f.      en    — 

son.     He  put  his        arm       (out  of  joint)  yester- 

se  demettre  ind-3    *    art-  bras  m. 
day.    I  will  omit  nothing         that  depends  on  me  to 

de  ce          dependre    ind-7  de        pour 

serve  you.     God  frequently  permits          the  wicked  .    to 

souvent  que          mechant  m.  pi.     * 

prosper.  Put  this  book  in  its  place  again.     Under 

prosperer  sub-1     remettre  a        —  f. 

whatever  form  of  government  you  (may  live),  remem- 

Juelquc  gouvernement  m.  que  viviez        se  sou- 

er        that  your  tirst  duty        is  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws,     i  t 
venir  devoir  m.     de       soumis 

frequently  happens  that          fathers  transmit  to  their  children 

arriver  art. 

both  their  vices  and  their  virtues.     He  has  long  meddled 

long-temps  sentre- 

v/ith        public  affairs  ;  but  his  endeavours  have  not  been 
mettre  de    art.     2  i  effort 

crowned     with         success. 
couronner  de    art-     rn. 
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In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated, 


apprendre        j  to  learn 
desapprendre  |  to  unlearn 
coanprehdre     I  to  understand 
clepreiidre        J  to  separate 


entreprendre 
se  meprendre 
repreudre 
surprendre 


to  undertake 
to  mistake 
to  retake,  to  reply 
to  surprise 


ROMPRE,  to  break. 
Part.  pres.  rompant.     Part.  past,  rompu. 
Jxu.  pres.  romps,  romps,  rompt,  romp-ons,  —ez,  cut. 
Impcrf.  rompois.  Pret.  rompis.  Fut.  romprai.    CONU.  romprois. 
iMi'riu.  romps,  rompe,  rompons,  rompez,  rompent. 
SUBJ.  pres.  rompe.     Imperf.  rompisse. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  corrompre,  to 
corrupt,  and  iiiterrompre,  to  interrupt. 

EXERCISE  ON  MOUDRE,  PRENDRE,  &c. 
I   took   great  pains :    but,   at  last,   I   (/round  all   the 

ind-3       beaucoup  de  sing.  enfin 

rollee.       Grind  those  razors        with  care.     Those  knives 
cafk  m.  rasoir  m.  couteau  m. 

(are  just)  ground.        This  grain  is  not  sufficiently  ground,  it 
ven  ir  d'etre  .  assez 

should  be  ground  again.      I  wish  that  you.  would  take 

falloir  ind-1  le  inf-1  vouloir 

courage.    What  news  have  you  learnt  i  Philosophy  com- 

f.  pi.      art. 
prehends        logic,  ethics,  physics,  and 

loyique  f.  art.   morale  f.  art.  physique  f  art. 

metaphysics.         It  is  (with  difficulty)  that  he  divests  kimtelf  of 
mttaphysique  f.    Ce        difficilement      que        se  deprendre 
his  opinions.     He  has  forgotten        all  that     he  knew.     I  fear 
desapprendre        ce  que      ind-2  que 

you  will  undertake  a  task      above  your  strength.     Could 

ne  subj- 1      lac  he  f.  au-dessus  de  f.  pi. 

he   have   been   mistaken  so  grossly  ?  I   reproved 

cond-2  f/rossitrement        reprcndre  ind-2 

him   continually   for  his    faults,    but    (to    no    purpose).      We 

sans  cesse    de  defaut  inulilement 

turprited  the  enemy,  and  cut      them  to  pieces.     In  the  middle 

ind-3  pi.  tailler          en  A 

of  the  road       the  axletree  of  our  carriage  broke.  Bad 

ckemin  essieu  m.  carosse  se  rompre  art. 

company  corru/its  the  minds  of  youne  people.     Why  do 

f.  pi.  sing.  gens         pourquoi 

\:>u  interrupt  your  brother,  when     you  see  him  busy  ? 
quand  occupe 
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SUIVRR,  to  follow- 
Part,  pres. ^uivant.     Part.  past,  suivi. 
IXD.  pre«.  suis,  suis,  suit,  suivons,  suivez,  suivent. 
Imperf.  snivois.     Pret.  suivis.     Put.  suivrai.     COND.  suivrois. 
IMFER.  suis,  suive,  suivons,  suivez.  suivent 
SUBJ.  pres.  suive.     Imperf.  juivisse. 

N.  B.  S'ensuivre,  to  ensue,  only  used  in  the  third 
person  singular  and  plural  of  every  tense,  and  pour- 
si(ivrey  to  pursue,  are  conjugated  in  the  same  manner. 
VAINCRE,  to  conquer,  to  vanquish. 

Part.  pres.  vair.quant.     Part.  past,  vahicu. 
LVD.  pres.  values,*  vainc,*  vainc,*  vainqu-ons.*  — ez,  — ent. 
Imperf.  vainquois.  Pret.  vainquis.  Fut.  vaincrai.  CON.  vaiitcrois. 
I.V.TER.  vaincs,*  vainque,  vainquons,*  vainqu-ez,  — ent. 
SUBJ.  pres.  vainque.     Imperf.  rairiquisse. 

All  the  persons  of  this  verb,  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
are  very  little  used.  But  its  derivative,  convaincre,  to 
convince,  is  used  in  all  its  tenses  and  persons. 

EXEKCISE  ON  SUIVRE,  &c. 

(For  a  long  while)  we  followed  that  method,  which  was 
long-temps  2  ind-3  1         •          f.  ind-2 

only        calculated  to  mislead  us.     What  (is  the  consequence  1) 
ne     que  propre  egarer  que        s'ensuiwe 

See  the  errors  that  have  sprung  from  this  propo- 

s  ensuivre  ind-4  f.  pi.  —  f. 

fiitSan,  which  appeared  so  true.     We  pursued  our  course 

ind-2  suivre  ind-2  cliemin 

when  some          cries,  which  came  from  the  midst  of  the 

lorsque  de     art  cri,  m.  pi.        *        sortis  fond  m. 

forest,  excited  terror  in  our  souls.     The  Greeks 

foret  f.  porter  ind-3  art.  —  f.  Grec 

vanquished  the  Persians  at  Marathon,         SaJamis,  PJatea, 

Perse       &  pr.  Salamine  pr.      Platee 

end       llycale.     1  have,  at  last,  convinced  him,  by  such 

pr.  de  art.  si  2 

powerful  reasons,  of  the  greatness  of  his  fault,         that  I  (have 
fort  3        f.  pi.  1  enormite  faute  f.  ne 

no  doubt)  but  he         will  repair  it.     It  is  during 

douternuUementque      ne          reparer  subj-1          Ce     pendant 

winter  that  tliey  thrash  the  corn  in  cold  countries, 

art.  on  battre  froid  2  art.  pays  m.  pi.  1 
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BATTRE,  to  beat. 

Part.  prei.  battant.     Part.  past,  battu. 

Ixu.  pret.  huts,  bats,  bat,  battuns,  battez,  battent. 

Imperf.  battoh.     Pret.  battis.     Fut.  battrai.     CONJ>.  battrois. 

IJIPEK.  bats.     SUBJ.  pret.  batte.     Imperf.  battisse. 

Conjugate  in  the  same  manner, 


conibattre        j  to  jigld 
d£battre  to  "debate 


sVibattre          j  to  be  merry 


abattre  to  pull  down 

rabattre  to  abate 

rebattre  to  beat  again 

Ure,  to  be,  is  conjugated  at  full  length,  p.  134 
VIVUE,  to  live. 

Part.  prei.  vivant.     Part.  patt.  ve"cu. 

IND.  pres.  vis,  vis,,vit,  vivons,  vivez,  vivent.  Imperf.  vivois 
Pret.  vectis.     Put.  vivrai.     COND.  vivrois.     IMP.  vis, 
SUBJ.    pret.  vive.     Imperf.  ve"cu?se. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  revivre,  to  re- 
vive; and  survivre,  to  survive. 


The  enemy  was  so  completely  beaten  in  that  engagement,  that 

pi.  —  merit  rencontre  f. 

he  was  forced  to  abandon  thirty  leagues  of  the  country.      The 
pi.  de  lieue  f.  *    P<*y* 

cannon  (beat  down)  the  tower.      They  were  fighting  wkh 
canon      abattre  ind-3          tour  f.  *       ind-2  im 

unexampled      fury  when  a  panic        terror    made 

tans  exemple  2  acharnement  m.  I  jwnique  2  ^:  f .  1  ind-3 

them  take        flight,  and  dispersed  them  in  an  instant.     Seat 
lour  art.fuitef.  m.        rebattre 

these  mattrasses        again.    Happy  are  those  who  live  in      soli- 
matelas  m.  pi.        *  art.  re- 

tude !  Long  live  that  good  king  !          He 

trails  f.  que  1  long-temps  4  subj-1  3  2 

did  not  long  jturvive    a  person  who  was  so  dear  to  him. 

ind-3  <t  f.  art. 

Fathers  live  again  in  their  children.     He  was  in  a  strange  de- 

at- 

jection      of  mind;  but  the  news  which  he  has  received  ha« 
cabltment  f.  pi.  f.  pi.     ontfait 

revived  him. 
Inf.] 
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BRANCH  ii.     Pluire. 

Braire,  to  bray,  and  if  brait,  Us  braient,  il  braira, 
Us  brairont,  il  brairoity  Us  brairoient,  are  only  used 
when  speaking  of  asses ;  though  it  may  be  used  with 
propriety  in  the  other  persons  by  comparison. 

FAIRE,  to  do. 

Part.  pres.  faisant.     Pat.  past.  fait. 
INC.  pres.  fais,  fais,  fait,  faisons,  faites,  font- 
Imperf.  faisois.     Pret.  fis.     Fut.  ferai.     COND.  ferois. 
IMPBK.  fais,  fasse,  faisons,  faites,  fassent.     SUBJ.  pres.  fasse. 
Imptrf.  fisse, 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated, 


contrefaire 

to  counterfeit 

refraire 

to  do  again 

de"faire 

to  undo 

satisfaire 

to  saiitfy 

redeTaire 

to  undo  again 

surfaire 

to  exact 

forfaire* 

to  trespass 

meTaire* 

to  misdo 

malfaire* 

to  do  ill 

parfaire* 

to  perfect 

EXERCISE  ON  BRANCH  II.  FAIRE,  &c. 
What  will         you  have         Him  do  ?         Do  not  make  (so 
Qve      vouloir  *     que    il       sub- 1 

much)  noise.      Do  they  n»ver  exact?      That  woman  mimicked 
tant      de-bruit  iud-2 

all  the   persons  whom    she   had  seen :    this   levity        rendered 

f.  pi.        que  f.  pi.  legerete  f.     ind-3 

her  odious.     It  was  with  difficulty  he  (divested  himself)  of  the 

f.  ind-3         ptine        que        se  defaire 

false  opinions  which      had   been   given    him    in    his   infancy. 

—  f.  on  •        f.  pi.    lui  f. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  we  should  not  again  make        a  jour- 

suhj-2       art.  *    voy- 

ney  to   Paris,        Rome,  and      Naples  ?       He    says  that  you 
agt  de  pr.  pr.  di't 

have  offended  him,  and  that,  if  you  do  not  satisfy  him  quickly, 
offense  promple- 

he  will  find        means          to      satisfy  himself.       Every 
ment  art.  moyen  sing,  de  se  tui-mGrne 

night,       she  milked  her  sheep,  which  gave  her  a  (great 
art.  soir  m.  pi.        ind-2  brebis  pi.          ind-2  lui        abon- 

quantity)     of    wholesome    milk.        Have    you    milked   your 
dant  2          •      et  sain  3        lait  m.  1. 


*  These  four  verbs  are  only  used  in  this  form,  and  the  partic. 
past,  forfaiti  malfait,  mefait,  and  parfait. 
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TRAIRE,  to  milk  (defective). 
Part.  pres.  trayant.     Part.  past,  trait. 
I.ND.   pros,  trais,  trais,  trait,  tr.iyous,  trayez,  traiont. 
Imperf.  trayois.     (No  pret.)    Fut.  trairai.  '  COND.  trairois. 
IMPKK.  trais,  traye,  trayons,  trayez,  traient. 
SUBJ.  pres.  traye.     (  No  imperf.) 

Conjugate  in  the  same  manner,  • 


attraire 
ahstraire 
distraire 
extraire 


to  allure 
to  abstract 
to  divert 
to  extract 


rentraire 

retraire 

scmstraire 


to  finedraw 
to  redeem 
to  substract 


A 11  these  verbs  are  principally  used  in  the  compound 
tenses. 


BRANCH  in.     Paroltre. 

NAITRE,  to  be  born. 
Part.  pret.  naissant.     Part.  past.  r.e. 
IND.  pres.  nais,  nais,  nait,  naissions,  naiasez,  naissent. 
Imperf.  naisson.     Pret.  naquis.     Fut.  naitrai.     CONIJ.  naitrois. 
lMPh.it.  nais.     SUBJ.  pres.  narese.     Imperf.  naquissr. 

This  verb  takes  the  auxiliary  ctre ;  but  its  deriva- 
tive, reneAlret  to  be  born  again,  has  no  participle  past, 
and,  consequently,  no  compound  tenses. 


goats?  Are  the  cows          milked?        Salt    is  good  to 

clworc  f.  pi.  vache  f.  pi.  art.  Sel  m.  pout- 

entice  pigeons.      You  will  never  know        the  nature  of 

attraire  art.  m.  pi.  connottre 

bodies,  if  you  do  not  abstract  their  accessary  qualities  from 
art.  "  =2        =  1.  1 

those  which  are  inherent  (in  them).    The  least        thing  (diverts 

—  Itur  moindre  le 

his  attention.)      Will  you  not  extract  that  charming  passage  ? 
dittraire  — m. 

Have    you  darned    your  gown  ?      Should  he  not  redeem  that 

rentraire 
land  ?       What  !    would  you  have        me  screen  those 

(•iiwi       ind-1  *     qtie  je  touttraire  sub-1 

guiVy  persons  from  the  rigour        of  the  laws  ? 

coupable  m.  pi.      *         a  riguevr  f. 
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PAiTRE,fo  graze  (defective). 
Par*,  pres.  paissant.     Part.  past.  pu. 
IND.  pres.  pais,  pais,  pait,  paissons,  paissez,  paissent. 
Imperf.  paissois.     (No  pret.  )    Fut.  paitrai.     COND.  paitrqii. 
IMPEH.  pair.     SUBJ.  pi\s.  pVis.-  ••.     (  Aw  imperf.) 

Repattre,  to  feed,  to  bait,  is,  like  paroitre,  regular 
in  all  its  tenses,  making  in  the  pret.  IND.  je  repus,  &c. 
and  in  the  imperf.  SUBJ.  je  repusse,  ccc. 


BRANCH  iv.     Rednire. 

Bruire,  to  roar,  which  is  defective,  has,  besides  this 
form,  the  part.  pres.  bruyant,  oftener  used  as  an  ad- 
jective, as,  desjlots  bruyans  ;  and  the  two  third  persons 
of  the  imperf.  IND.  il  bruyoit,  ils  bruyoient. 

Luire,  to  shine,  and  reluire,  to  glitter,  make  the 
part.  past,  lui,  relui ;  neither  ihepret.  IND.  nor  imperf. 
SUBJ.  are  in  use. 

Nuire,  to  hurt,  making  part.  pres.  nuisant,  past,  nui, 
has  all  its  tenses. 

EXERCISE  ON  BRANCH  III.  NAITRE,  &c. 

Was  not  Virgil  born  at  Mantua  ?     It  is  from  that  poisoned 

ind-3     Mantoue  ?    Ce  empoisonne  2 

source  that  have  arisen  all    the  cruel  wars      that  have 

f.  1      que  naitre  f.  pi.  2      f.  pi.  1 

desolated    the   universe.       The  fable    says    that,    as    soon  as 
desoler  f.       dit  aussitot  que 

Hercules        had  (cut  off)  one  of  the  heads        of  the  hydra, 
Hercule  h  m.          couper  tete  f.  pi.  hydre  £. 

others  sprang  up.  While  their  united 

d'autres  2  il     en  renaitre  ind-2  1        Tandis  que  retail  % 

flocks  fed  on  the    tender  and    flowery 

troupeau  m.  pi.  1         paltre  ind-2    *  2  fleuri  3 

grass,  they  sung  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  the 

Jwbe  f.  1  chanter  ind-2        a  ombre 

sweets  of        rural  life.      Your  horses  have  not 

douceur  f.  pi.          art  champctre  2  f.  1 

fed  to-day ;  you    must  have  them  fefL 

repattre     d'aujourd'hui    .     *  *      faire  2       1       inf-l 

He   is    a    man    who      thirsts  after    nothing  but   blood 

Ce  ne  se  repattre       dt  2  qv*  \ 

and     slaughter, 
pr.  carnage  m- 
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CONFIRE,  to  pickle. 

Part,  pres,  confisant.         Part.  past,  confit. 
IVD.  pres.    corif-is,  — is,  — it,  — isoiis,  — is*3/, — isent 
Imperf.        confisois.         Prct.  confis.         Put.         confirai. 
COND.  •        confirois.         IMP.     conn's.         SUBJ.  pres.  confisc. 
Imperf.        confisse. 

Its  derivative  deconfire,  to  discomfit,  is  rather  obsolete. 

Circoncire,  to  circumcise,  and  suffire,  to  suffice,  make 
in  ihepart.  past,  circoncis  and  stiff,  the  rest  is  as  confire. 

DIUE,  to  say. 

Part.  pres.  disant.  Part.  past.  die. 

IM>.  pres.     ili-s  clis,  flit,  disons,  DITES,*  disent. 
Imperf.         disois.     Pret.  dis.     Put.  dhai.         Cond.  diroi;-. 
I.Mi'EK.          dis,  dise,  disons  DITES,*  disent. 
SUBJ.  pres?  dise.  Imperf.  dis.-'c. 

EXERCISE  ON  BRANCH  IV.  BHUIHE,  &c. 
The  thunder          which  roared  from         afar  an- 

tonnerre  m.  bruirc  iiul-2     dans  art.  lointain  m. 

nounced  a  dreadful  storm.         They  heard  roar     the  waves 
ind-2  terrible 2 orayem.l.     On  ind-2  iiif-1  flat  m.  pi. 

of  an  agitated  sea.         That  street  is  too  noisy        for  those  who 

agiti  2    mer  (.  1  rue  f.  bruyant 

love         retirement  and         study.     I  (have  a  glimpse  of)  some- 
art,  rttraitt  f.          art.  entrevoir       guelqve 
thing  that  thines      through       those  trees.     A  ray  of  hope 
chose                   au-travcrs    de                           rayon  m- 
shone  upon  us  in  the  midst     of  the  misfortunes         which  over- 
ind-l                   a        milieu                malhcur  rn.  pi.  oc- 
whelmed  u.«.     Every  thing  is  well  rubln'd  in  that  house :  every 
cabler  ind-2                                        frotte 
thing      shines,  even        the  floor.                  Would  he  not  have 

y  rcluire  jitsque  a        plancher  m. 

injured  you  in  that  affair  ?     Jesus  Christ  was  circumcised  eight 
eond-2 

•  Redire,  to  say  again,  conformably  to  its  primitive,   makes 

HEDITE9,  Init 

contredire 

d^dire 

interdire 


pre"dire 
maudire 


to  contradict  \  /"vous  contredijez 

to  unsiy         f  V  vous  de'diser 

to  forbid        \  •  -  J  vous  interdi*«z 

to  slander      /  ;    \  vous  m^:di*ez 
to  fore  tell      \ 

tit  rilr.tf  ' 


vous 
to  curse  vvous 


This  last  makes  part.  pres.  maiidi**nrH<,  with  two  sst  and  con- 
sequently nous  maudiwons,  &c.  je  maudi«ois,  &c. 

T 
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EcniRE,  to  write. 

Part.  pres.  e"crivant.  Part,  past-  6crik 

IND.  pres.  6cris,  e"cris,  e"crit,  £criv-ons,  — ez,  — ent. 
Imperf.  ^crivoi*.     Pret.  e'ciivis.     Put-  e"crirai.     COND.  <?crirois 
IMP.  £cris.        SUBJ.  pret.  derive.        Imperf.  e"crivisse. 

Conjugate  in  the  same  manner, 


circonscme 
decrire 
inscrire     - 
prescrire 


to  circumscribe 
to  describe 
to  inscribe 
to  prescribe 


proscnre 
recrire 
souscrire 
transcrire 


to  proscribe 
to  write  again 
to  subscribe 
to  transcribe 


LIHE,  to  read. 
Part.  pres.  lisant.  Part.  past.  lu. 

IND.  pres.  lis,  lis,  lit,  lisons,  lisez,  lisent.         Imperf.  lisois. 
Pres.  lus.        Put.  lirai.        COND.  lirois.        IMTER.  lis. 
SUBJ.  fret-  lise.  Imperf.  lusse. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated, 
£lire  |  to  elect  \  \  relire  |  to  read  over  again 

days  after  his  birth.  Will  you  preserve  these  peaches 

naissance  f.        *  confire 

with        sugar,          with         honey,    or  with        brandy  ? 

a    art.  tucre  m,  art.  miel  m.  art.  eau-de-vie  f 

Did  yeu  pickle  cucumbers,  purslane, 

de  art.   concombre  rn.  pi.  pr-art.  pourpier  m. 
and  sea-fennel?  If  he  loses  his  lawsuit,   all   his 

pr.  art.  perce-pierre  f.  procet  m. 

property  will  not  suffice, 
men 

EXERCISE  ON  DIRE,  &c. 

Always  speak        truth,  but  with  discretion.     Never  contra- 
dire    art.     f. 
diet  (any  one)  in  public.     You  thought  you  were  serving 

personne  en  penser  ind-4       *       *     inf-1 

me  in  speaking  thus  :  well,         (let  it  be  so) ;  you      shall  not 

en  parler       ainsi    eh !  bien,        soit  en 

be  contradicted.     What  !   would  you  forbid        him  all  coramu- 

dedire  Quoi!      •  interdire 

nicalion  with   his  friends  ?     That   woman   who  slandered 
f.  ind-2    de 

ev«ry  one,  soen  lost        all  kind         of  respect.  You  had 

ind-3  espeee  f.       consideration 

foretold  that  event.     Let  us  curse  no  one  ;          let  us  remember 

tie  personne          se  rappeler 

that  our  law  forbids      us  to  curse  even  those  who  persecute  us. 
dtfendrt    *    de  pert t cuter 
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HIRE,  to  laugh 

Part.  pres.  riant.  Past.  ri.  IND.  pres .  ris,  ris,  rit,  rions,  riez,  rient. 
Imperf.       riois.         Pret.  ris.         Put.  rirai.         COND.  riroiti. 
IMPEK.        ris.  SUBJ.  pres,  rie.  Imperf.  risse. 

Sourire,  to  smile,  is  conjugated  as  rz're. 

Frire,  to  fry,  besides  the  present  of  the  infinitive, 
has  only  the  part.  past,  frit;  INDIC.  pres.  je  fris,  tu 
fris,  il  frit ;  fut.  je  t'rirai,  tu,  &c. ;  COND.  je  frirois,  tu, 
&c.  ;  IMPEII.  sing.  Iris.  But  it  has  all  the  compound 
tenses.  The  forms  that  are  deficient  are  fully  sup- 
plied by  fairs,  prefixed  to  frire,  as  Jaisant  frire,  Je 
faisois  frire,  &c. 

BOIRE,  to  drink 

Part-  pres,  buvant.  Past.  bu. 

INK.  pres.  bois,  bois,  boit,  huvons,  buvcz,  boivent. 
Imperf.  t>uvois.       Pret.  bus.        Fut.  boirai.        COND.  boirois. 
IMFER.  bois,  boive,  buvons,  buvez,  boivent. 
SUBJ.  pret.  boiv-e,  — es,  — e,  buvions,  buviez,  boivent. 
Imperf.  busse. 

Write  every  day  the  reflections  which  you  make  on  the 

art.  pi. 

books    you    rtad.      Did    he    not    read   that    interesting    his- 

ind-2  2  1 

tory  with  (a  great  deal)  of  pleasure  ?     God  is  an  infinite  being 

2       ctre  m. 

who  is  circumscribed  neither  by  time  nor  place. 

1  ne  ni  art.  ni  pr.  art.  lieu  m.  pi. 

Will  you  not   describe  in   that    episode  the   dreadful   tempest 

—  m.  horrible  2     f.  i 

which  assailed  your  hero  ?     Get  those  soles  and  whitings 

ind-3  faire  1         —  pron.  me r Ian  3 

fried.    If  you  wish     to  form  your  taste,  read  over  and  over,  un- 
ind-1  2  vouloir*  *  relire 

ceasingly,  the  ancients.     He  was    elected  by  a  great  majority  of 
tans  cesse  ind-4  <i  ~  f. 

voices.     We  have  laughed  heartily          and  have  resolved 

lie  bon  occur          nous  resolu 

to  (go  on).         He  did  not  answer  him  (any  thing)  :  but 

de  continuer  repondre  ind-3    lui        rien 

he  tmilcd  at  him,  as  a  sign  of  approbation,  in  the  kindest 

ind-3    *    lui      en'  —  de         yracieuxZ 

manner. 
air  m.  1. 
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In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated, 
reboire  I  to  drink  again  II  s'emboire  |  to  imbibe,  a  technical  term 

|      used  in  painting 

Clore,  to  close,  has  only  the  part.  past,  clos ;  bid. 
pres.  je  clbs,  tu  clos,  il  clot ;  fut.  je  clorai,  tu  cloras, 
&c. ;  cond.  je  clorois,  tu  clorois,  &c. ;  and  the  IMP.  siug. 
clos. 

Dec/ore,  to  unclose,  endore,  to  enclose,  are  defec- 
tive in  the  same  tenses  as  clore ;  but  forclore,  to  dehar, 
a  law  term,  is  only  used  in  the  inf.  and  part,  past, 
forclos. 

Eclore,  to  be  hatched,  as  birds,  or  to  blow  like  a 
flower,  has  only  these  forms ;  inf.  eclore ;  part.  past. 
eclos  ;  ind.  pres.  il  eclot,  ils  eclosent ;  fut.  if  eclora,  ils 
ecloront ;  cond.  il  ecloroit,  ils  ecloroient ;  and  the  subj. 
pres.  qu'il  eclose,  quails  eclosent.  But  its  compound 
tenses,  which  are  formed  with  etre,  are  much  used. 

CONCLURE,  to  conclude. 
Part.  pres.  concluant.  Past,  couclu. 

IXD.  pres.    conclus,  tonclus,  conclut,  conclu-ons,  — ez,  — ent. 
Imperf.       concluois.         Pret.  cone) us.     fut.  con.clurai. 
CO.VD.          conclurois.      I  MPER.  conclus.    SUBJ.  pres.  conclue. 
Imperf.       conclusse. 

N.  B.  Exclure,  to  exclude,  is  conjugated  like  con- 
clure>  except  that  its  participle  past  is  either  exclu,  or 


EXERCISE  ON  BOIRE,  CLORE,  &c. 
Seated  under  the  shade  of         palm-trees,  they  were  milkinj 
Assis        d  art.    palmier  pi.  *        ind-<2 

their  goats  and  ewes,  and  merrily     drinking 

chevre  f.  pi.         pron.  brebis  f.  pi.  avecjoie  2  ind-2  1 

that  nectar,  which  (was  renewed)         every  day.     Should 

m.  se  renouveler  ind-2        art.  pi.  • 

they  not  have  drunk  with  ice  ?     This  window  does  not 

cond-2     <i       art.     f.  f. 

tJivt  well;  when  you  have     made  some  alterations  (iu  it), 

ind-8  reparation  f.  pi.       y 

it  will  shut  better.      He  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  when 

f.    '  '  mieux  a  peine   ind-6     *      art.  qve 

the  noise  which  they  made  at  his  door,  awoke  bim. 

que       on     ind-3    i  reveillir  ind-3 

Have  they  not  enclosed  the  suburbs  within  the  city  ? 

on  faubourg  m.  pi.  ville  f. 
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CnoiRE,  to  believe. 
Part.  pres.  croyant.     Past,  cru. 
IND.  pres.  crois,  crois,  croit,  croyons,  croyez,  croient. 
Imperf.  croyois.     Pret.  crus.     Fut.  croirai.     COND.  croirois. 
IMPER.  rrois,  croie,  croyons,  croyez,  croient. 
SUB.T.  pres.  croie,  croies,  croie,  croyions,  croyiez,  croient. 
Imperf.  crusse. 

It  has  no  derivative  but  accroire,  which  is  only  used 
with  faire,  as,  faire  accroire,  or  en  faire  accroire,  to 
impose  upon  credulity  ;  and  s'en  faire  accroire,  to  be 
self-conceited. 

Poindre  (upon  Joindre],  v.  a.  to  sting,  and  v.  n.  to 
shoot  forth,  to  dawn,  has,  besides  the  inf.  poindre,  the 
ind.  pres.  il  point,  and  tliefut.  il  poindra. 


Will  you   enclose   your  park   with   a    wall,    or        a   hedge  ? 
pare  de  mur  m.      pr.       haie  f. 

Put        the  eggs        of  those  silk-worms  in  the  sun, 

mettez          tewfm.m.  ver-a-soie  m.  pi.    a          soleil  m. 

tliat  they  may  hatch.     Those  flowers  just  Mown, 

sub- 1  nouvellement 

spread     the  sweetest  fragrance.     When  did  they  conclude  this 
repandre        doux        parfum  m.  ind-4. 

treaty  ?     His  enemies  managed  so  well,   that  he  was     unani- 
traite  m.  faire  ind-3  iticl-3  unani- 

mously excluded  from  the  company.     Did  you  think  me 

mement  compagnief.  croire  ind- 1 

capable  of  so    black  an   act  ?        He    possesses    some  kind  of 

noir  2       trait  m.  1  avoir  espice 

knowledge  ;  but  (not  so  much  as  he  thinks.) 
savoir  il  s'en  faire  trap  accroire. 


OBSERVATIONS- 

UPON    THE    TWO    FOLLOWING    TABLES. 

The  following  Tables,  which  exhibit  at  one  view  all 
the  primitive  tenses,  both  of  the  regular  and  irregular 
verbs,  and  most  of  the  defective,  with  references  to 
the  pages,  where  the  other  tenses  are  to  be  found, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  prove  useful  to  those  who  will 
consult  them. 
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TABLE  .OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  TENSES  OF  THE 
FOUR  REGULAR  CONJUGATIONS. 

IN  KIN. 

PARTICIPLES. 

INDICATIVE. 

Present.         Present.            Past.             Present.              Prefer.  Uef. 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

P*ge. 

Parl,?r.         i  Purlant.             Parle.         |  Je  parle.            Je  pulal.      .        1  4  1 

SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

Putur 

PunlM*,*. 

Puni. 

JP  punij. 

Je  punit. 

:si 

Sentir 

Senfa«r. 

Sen«. 

Je  senv. 

Je  seu/«. 

151 

Men/ir 

Meii/tf/ff. 

Meiilj. 

Je  i:ieiu. 

Je  iuen^i>. 

Se  repentir. 

5e  repeiita»;. 

Repeui/. 

Je  me  icpciw. 

Je  me  rtpetufc. 

187 

Vartir 

rartant. 

Par^i. 

Je  pai-.>. 

Je  p;u/u. 

Sortir 

Surtaiit. 

.Sor^i 

Je  son*. 

Je  sort  is. 

Offtttr 

i'\>ri;ia/it. 

Durmt. 

Je  dorr. 

Je  dormu. 

Servir 

Servant. 

Sera. 

Je  serf. 

Je  sert'iy. 

Onvrir 

Ou\'ra/it. 

Oiiverf. 

J'  on  v  re. 

J'  ouvr«. 

151 

Offrtr 

Offraiif. 

OftVrf. 

J'  oftVc. 

J'  oli>;.«. 

Soutt~>  ir 

l-.ouffrant. 

Soi:fferf. 

Je  Eonffr*. 

Je  bonftrir. 

Ttnir 

Tenant. 

Ie//«. 

Je  tietis. 

Je  tins. 

ISi 

Venir 

Venatit. 

\enu. 

Je  \lt.in. 

Je  tint. 

THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

Recevnir.      1  Recevant. 

Regie. 

Je  reco/*.          1  Je  reci/j. 

156 

Devuir.          1  Dcvant 

Dfc. 

Je  du/f.             |  Je  dtw. 

FOURTH  CONJUNCTION. 

Repandre. 

Rtpandan*. 

Rt'pandu. 

Je  rtpandi 

Je  rvpandij 

Rendre. 

lieiuii//'?. 

Reiidw. 

Je  r?iid*. 

Je  reud/i. 

ieo 

Fond  re. 

Ko!i  (l';/'t 

Foudu. 

Je  tbud*. 

Je  fondij. 

Kepoudre. 

Rt  paiida/zf. 

Repondu. 

Je  rcpor;df. 

Je  !•  |ri!id/j. 

Ton  d  re. 

Toiid///!/. 

Tondu. 

Je  ion  's. 

Je  tondiv. 

Perdre. 

Perd«;/t. 

t-erdu. 

Jc  perAs-. 

Je  perdu. 

Morcire. 

Morda/<£. 

Mordu. 

Je  mord.c. 

Je  niurdw. 

lord  re. 

Tordan/. 

TordK. 

Je  to:(l.v. 

Je  lordij. 

Plaice. 

Pl«w««/. 

PlK. 

Jc  \t]nis. 

Je  p!«i. 

loo 

Tatrt. 

'faitant. 

Tu. 

Je  tais. 

Je  IU.T. 

I'aroltre. 

Varolssant. 

Parw. 

Je  part>i». 

Je  paruf. 

160 

Croi/re. 

f.roijssitnt 

Cm. 

Jc.  cn>is. 

Je  cr;/j. 

Con  noltre. 

Coiatoissant. 

f.'oijiu. 

Je  coiinnu. 

Je  connu.t. 

lltpattre. 

Repaissant. 

Ki  p.v. 

Je  repff/.?. 

Je  itpjw. 

Red  u  ire. 

Rcdui\f/r:{. 

Rl  ill!,.'. 

Je  rediii.v. 

Is  n  d  ui  sit. 

100 

Icitrnirr. 

Itistriiiv<7/(f. 

InstruU. 

J'  insirui>- 

.)'  ;iii4niiiiT. 

Cruindr*. 

Craignaw/- 

t.  rai/if. 

Je  cr.  if.v. 

Je  cray»i.T. 

Peindre. 

Pfi^HfifTT^. 

Pei«f. 

Je  i»t'i;/.v 

Ic  pci^/.'/5. 

Joi:idre. 

Jci£»an/. 

Jciiif. 

Jejoi/^. 

Jej,,S,m. 

IUO 
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PRIMITIVE  TENSES  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  WITH 

SOME  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

INKIN. 

PARTICIPLES. 

INDICATIVE. 

Present.         Present.            Past.              Present.               Preter.  t>ef. 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

Page. 

Alter-             Aliant.             A!!<';.            |  Je  vais.                  J'  allai.                isu 

SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

Fleurir.   $ 

Fleuristant 
I'lni  Ksant 

J  Fleuri. 

Jefleuris. 

Je  fleurls. 

1S2 

Hair 

Haifsaut 

Hai. 

Je  lia'ia. 

Je  liais. 

183 

Geair.* 

(Ji.-ant 

• 

11  rtt. 

183 

Bonillir. 

Bouillaut. 

Boaflll. 

Jcboua. 

Je  bouillia. 

183 

Ebouillir. 

Lbouilli. 

>3 

toiirlr. 

Conrant. 

Coaru. 

Je  conn. 

Je  conrua. 

S3 

Faillir. 

Faillaut.* 

Failli. 

Je  fanx.» 

Je  faillii. 

14 

Defalilir 

l'.':failli. 

Nuus  defailloni. 

Je  (1,  fa,  His. 

n 

Fnir 

Fuyant 

Fill. 

J«  fuis. 

Jc  fuis. 

85 

Muurlr 

Moiirant. 

Mnrt. 

Je  meiirs. 

Je  Diourui. 

85 

Acqut'rir 

Acquerant. 

Acquia. 

J'acquiers. 

J'  acquia 

SO 

Omquerir. 

I'onqiieraiit. 

C'ouquia. 

Je  couquiera. 

Je  conquia. 

SB 

Oinr. 

0\aut.« 

Out. 

J'  ouia. 

M 

Votir 

Volant. 

V£tu. 

Je  T£(M 
Je  revctis* 

ti'i 

Cueillir. 

Cueillaut. 

Cueiill. 

Je  cueille. 

Je  cueiilia. 

S8 
87 

>ai!lir. 

Saillant. 

Sailli. 

II  aaille. 

II  aaiilit. 

87 

TreiMtWr. 

liessaillant. 

Tressailji. 

Je  treiaaille. 

Je  Ufaaaillia. 

l.V.' 

THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

Avoir. 

Ay  ant.           ' 

Eu. 

J'al. 

J'  ens. 

I3S 

Ravoir. 

i89 

Clidir. 

CliH. 

IS  ' 

Dtchoir. 

DrcIiU. 

Je  di  clioij. 

Jc  dlcbna. 

189 

Kclmir. 

Echeant. 

Kchu. 

11  kchoit. 

J'  tchui. 

1S9 

Pall  Jr. 

Fallu. 

II  laiit. 

11  fallut. 

17T 

Mouvoir. 

Mouvant. 

Mu. 

Je  meua. 

Je  mus. 

190 

I'rcnioitvoir 

Promu. 

Je  promiia.* 

1  "" 

I'leuvnir. 

Pleiivant. 

I'lu. 

II  plent. 

11  pint. 

190 

I'ouvoir. 

Ponvant. 

Pu. 

Je  puia. 

Je  pin. 

191 

Savoir. 

Sacnaat. 

Su. 

Je  aais. 

Jc  a  us. 

191 

Seoir.* 

iteyant. 

11  tied. 

191 

Sccur." 

H/ant. 

SU. 

IU1 

Asseoir. 

Aasi-yaut. 

Assia. 

J'  assieris. 

J'  tssla. 

193 

Murseoir. 

Sursi*. 

Je  aiirauia. 

Jc  iiinia. 

193 

Voir. 

Vojrant. 

Vu 

Je  vois. 

Je  vis. 

192 

rn-voir. 

Hrevoyant. 

Prevn. 

Je  pr»'-vol». 

!'•  pri'via. 

193 

I'oiivnir. 

roiirvuyaut. 

I'nurvu. 

Je  pmirvois. 

Je  pourvua. 

19.1 

Valoir. 

Valaiit. 

Vain. 

.it  vaiix. 

Je  vulns. 

103 

Vonlo.r. 

V.  nlxnt. 

Voulu. 

Je  veiix. 

•Je  voiilua. 

183 

N.  U.  The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  olis  Icte. 

INFIN.  |           PARTICIPLES.           |            INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

l*'W>{v((]lXt89Mfcrc    j^a  Present.     \     Preterit. 

nrad  mcnL  Jaallfio  oe  9ie  H->irfw  <anoiJRoqy^ 

«anoD  oi  ^  FOURTH  CONJUNCTION.           o)  bozft 

Sondre. 

Solvant.* 

JTHJ     UJln    BU. 

faydT    i.rnsrfj  n^ 

Resoudre. 

Ri'solvant. 

Rt'-sons,  rt-solu. 

Je  n-soug.      1  le  rewlas. 

>W 

Absoudre. 

.\bM>ivaiit. 

Abaoug. 

J'  atisniis. 

194 

Uifsoudre. 

i)is.-olvant. 

Uissous. 

le  dissoiis. 

196 

Coudre. 

Consent. 

Cousii. 

Je  couds. 

Je  consis. 

195 

Sourdre. 

J  toerd. 

is; 

JHettre. 

Mettant. 

Mis. 

Je  ineis. 

ie  mis. 

19= 

Moudre. 

Moulaiit. 

Moulu. 

Je  nioiTds. 

Je  moo  1  us. 

198 

Preudre. 
Fornpre. 
Suivrc 

Pm'iant. 
Hum  pant. 
Sniv.  nt. 

I'rij. 
Konip... 
Snivi. 

Je  prends. 
Je  romp!i. 

ie  suis. 

Je  pris.   _,„ 
Je  romph. 
ie  g:iivi». 

;»; 

S'ensuivre. 

S'ensuivant. 

Ensuivi. 

11  s'ensnit. 

II  s'eiifciiivit. 

I9b 

Vaincre. 

Vaiiiquant. 

Vaiucu. 

.'e  vaiiics.* 

Je  vainquig. 

198 

Battre. 

Batumi. 

Kattu. 

Je  bats. 

Je  liattis. 

199 

Eire. 

Elant. 

Kte. 

Je  snis. 

Je  fus 

134 

Vivre. 

Vivant. 

Vecu. 

Je  via. 

Je  vecug. 

199 

Braire. 

II  hr..it. 

200 

Faire. 

Faisant. 

Fait. 

Je  fail. 

Ie  flg. 

too 

Traire. 

Tiayant. 

Trait. 

Je  tiais. 

201 

Nattre. 

Naissant. 

N^. 

Je  naig. 

Je  naquig. 

201 

Renattre. 

llenaissant 

Je  renalg. 

Je  rcuaquig.' 

Ml 

Patt  re. 

Paissant. 

pa. 

Je  paig. 

202 

Bruire. 

I',  ni  >  a  nt. 

202 

Lnire, 

Lnigant. 

Lui. 

Je  luis. 

202 

Noire. 

Nil  sant. 

Mii. 

Je  nuig. 

Je  nuisis. 

202 

Conflre. 

Conrisant. 

t  on  tit. 

Je  conn's. 

Je  conn's. 

20o 

Snffire. 

Snllisant 

Snffi. 

Je  sutlis. 

'e  mllif  . 

2(13 

Circoucire. 

Circoncisant. 

circoncis. 

Je  circoncis. 

Je  circoncio. 

not 

Dire 

l.'isant. 

I)  it. 

Je  dig. 

Je  dis. 

203 

Medire. 

Mtdisant. 

Medit. 

Je  mrtiig. 

.it-iii.  dif. 

203 

Mandire. 

Maudissanl. 

Maudit. 

Je  niaudig. 

le  inaiitlii. 

203 

Ecrire. 

F.ciivaiH. 

Ecril. 

J'  eeris. 

y  ecrivis. 

104 

Lire. 

Lisant. 

Ln. 

Je  !is 

Je  His. 

20  « 

Rire 

Riant. 

Rl. 

Je  rig. 

Je  n«. 

205 

Frirc. 

Frit. 

Je  fris. 

T 

105 

Boire. 

Buvaut. 

iu. 

Je  boig. 

ebug. 

2  Hi 

Clore,  clorre. 

Clos. 

Je  elos. 

2ur> 

Con'clure. 

Concluant. 

Cnnclu. 

Je  cnncliiB. 

Je  couclug. 

'.OS 

Kxclure. 

Kxcluant. 

i:\clu,  or  esclus 

J'  excltig. 

J'  e\clns. 

2i'f, 

Croire. 

Croyant. 

Cm. 

Je  croig. 

Je  ctus. 

207 

Poindre. 

II  point. 

207 

N.  B.  The  derivativeg,  which  are  not  in  this  TaMe,  will  be  found  with  the 

primitives,  to  which  we  have  given  references. 

»j»-t 
ibfus 

• 
anomA 


5 


:rn  s 

V  W&V.OTO 
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£  CHAP.  VI. 

OF    THE    PREPOSITIONS. 

Propositions,  which. are  so  called,  from  being  pre- 
fixed to  the  nouns,  which  they  govern,  serve  to-connect 
words  with  one  another,  and  to  show  the  relation  be- 
tween them.  Thus,  in  this  phrase,  le  fruit  de  Carbre, 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  de  expresses  the  relation  between 
fruit  and  arbre.  Likewise  in  this,  utile  a  Uhomme, 
useful  to  man  ;  a  forms  the  relation  between  the  noun 
homme  and  the  adjective  utile.  De  and  a  are  prepo- 
sitions, and  the  word  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  is 
called  their  regimen. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  prepositions. 

Some  are  used — to  denote  place,  as  : 
CHEZ.     II  est  chez  lui,  he  is  at  home, 
DANS.     //  se  promtne  dans  le  jardin,  he  is  walking  in 

the  garden. 
DEVANT.     //  est   toujours   devant  mes  yeux,   he   Is 

always  before  my  eyes. 
DERRIERE.     77   ne  regarde  jamais   derri&re   lui,   he 

never  looks  behind  him. 
PARMI.     Que  de  Jons  parmi  les  hommes !  how  many 

fools  among  men  ! 
Sous.     La  taupe  vit  sous  terre,  the  mole  lives  under 

ground. 
SDR.     II  a  le  chapeau  sur  la  lete,  he  has  his  hat  on  (his 

head.) 
VERS.     L'aimant  se  tourne  vers  le  nord,  the  loadstone 

points  tozvards  the  north. 

EXERCISE   ON    THESE    PREPOSITIONS. 
We  find  less      real  happiness  in  an  elevated  condition  than  in 
On  de    a     bonheur  I  2  f.  1 

a  middling  state.      One  is  never  truly  peaceful     but  at 

moyen  2      1  veritablement     tranquille  que 

home.     He   walked      before   me  to        serve  me   as   a  guide. 
toi  marcher  pour  de    * 

There  was    a  delightful  prove  behind  his  house.     Among 

ind-2  2        botyvet  m.  1 
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Some — to  mark  order,  as  : 
.AVANT.     La  nouvelle  est  arrivee  avant  k  courrier,  the 

news  is  come  before  the  courier. 
^APRES.     11  est  Irop  i-aiv,  pour  marcher  apres  les  autrcs, 

he  is  too  proud  to  walk  after  other  people. 
EN  IRK.     Elle  a  son  enfant  entre  les  bra*,  she  holds 

her' child  in  (for  beiiveen)  her  arms. 
DEPUIS.     Depuis  la  creation  jusqua  nous,  from  the 

creation  to  the  present  time. 
DES.     Des  son    enfance,  from    his  infancy ;    des   sa 

source,  from  its  source.  *f 

Some— to  denote  union,  as : 

AVEC.      //  faut  savoir  avec  qui  on  se  lie,  we  ought  to 
know  Kith  whom  we  associate. 

(so  many)       different  nations,  there  is  not  one  that  has       not  :i 

tant      de      2  1  y  en  avoir  suij-l 

religious  worship.  Nature  displays  her  riches  with  mag- 

2      c«/fe  m.  1  art.  deploy er 

nificence  undtr  the  torrid         zone.  Eternal   snows 

torride  3     f.  1  de  art.  35         f.  pi.  4  on  1 
(are  to  he  seen)  on  the  summit  of  the  Al^s.     Towards  the  north, 
rsoir  ind-1  2  •  sommet 

nature  assumes  a  gloomy  and  wild  aspect, 

art.  tritte  2         sauvage  S    aspect  rn.  1. 

t  EXERCISE. 
We  (were  up)         before        day-light,  (in  order  to)  erjoy 

se  lever  ind-6  art.  pour  de 

the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  rising     sun.     After  such  great 

magnifique  2 — in.  1  levant  VI  de  ti 

faults,          it  only  remained          for  us         to  repair        them  (as 
fnute  f.  pi.       ne    rester  ind-2       *         que      reparer 
well  as  we  could.     Between  those  two  mountains  runs  a  deep 
de  notre  mieux  ett      proford:\ 

Jioiiow     rojd.  Many  very   astonishing   event* 

et  crevx  2  chemin  m.  1         *       de  art      2  4-  3 

(have  taken  place)     within -these  ten  years.     Frommj  earliest 
i7  se  passer  ind-4.  1  depuis      *  art.  ttndrc 

infancy  1  have  had  an  abhorrence  of          lying. 

*  horreur  art.   mensonge  m. 
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DURANT.     Durant  la  guerre,  during  the  war  :  duraut 

Fttt,  during  the  summer. 
PENDANT.     Pendant   riiiver,  in  winter  ;    pendant  la 

paix,  in  time  of  peace.     This  preposition   denotes 

a  duration  more  limited  than  durant. 
OUTIIE.     Outre  des  qualites  aimables,  il  fant  encore, 

&c.  besides  amiable  qualities,  there  ought  still,  &c. 
SUIVANT.     Je  me  dtciderai  suivant  les  cir  Constances, 

I  shall  determine  according  to  circumstances. 
SELONT     Le  sage  se  conduit  selon  les  maximes  de  la 

raison,  a  wise  man  acts  according  to  the  dictates  of 

reason.  + 


Some  —  to  express  opposition,  as  : 
CONTRE.     Je  pi  aide  centre  lui,  I  plead  against  him. 
MALGKB.     //  Cajait  malgre  moi,  he  has  done  it  in 

spite  of  me. 
NONOBSTANT.     Nonobstant  ce  qu'on  ha  a  dit,  not- 

withstanding what  has  been  said  to  him.  ^j" 

t  EXERCISE. 
With  wit,  politeness,    and   some       (readiness   to 

dc  art.       pr.  art.      ..  pen  de  provenance 

oblige),  one  generally  succeeds  in  the  world.     We  are  fit 

reussir  on  propre 

for      meditation  during  winter.    (In  the  course  of)  that  siege 
v  art.        f.  pendant  sieyem. 

the  commandant  of   the  city   made  some         very  successful 

ind-3   de       art.  heureux'H 

sallies.  Besides  the  exterior  advantages  of          figure  and 

lot-tie  f.  pi.  1  21  art. 

the  graces  of         deportment,  she  possesses  an  excellent  heart,  a 

art.  mainticn  m  avoir  2  1 

correct   judgment,   and  a  sensible  soul.     Always  act 
*am  2    juyement  1  21  se  conditire 

according  to  the  maxims  which  I  have  given  you. 

*  f.  pi.  inculquer  f.  pi. 

H  EXERCISE. 
We  cannot  long  act     (contrary  to)  our  own  character  ; 

savoir  cond-1         agir          contre  * 

notwithxtundimj  all  the  pains         we  take  to         disguise  it,   it 

que  pour 

fchews          itself,   and   betrays   us  oti   many         occasions.     In 
*<?  montrer  trahir  en  lien  de  art.  * 
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abctfutf-  BiaifoO 
borne— to  express  prtvatwn,  or  separation,  as  : 

SANS.  Des  troupes  sans  cAef,  troops  without  com- 
manders. 

EXCEPTC.  Excepte  antiques  mallieureux,  except 
some  wretches. 

HORS.  7W  <w*  /wdtt  hors  Thonneur,  all  is  lost  sare 
honour. 

Ho R MIS.  jT0MS  sontf  entres  hormis  monfreie,  they 
are  all  come  in  except  my  brother,  t 

Some-to  denote  the  mrf,  as: 

-,-,  rj        .      -,        .,    ,  ,'  7  AGilOttW  . 

LNVERS.     //  est  charitable  envers  les  pauvres,  he  is 

charitable  to  the  poor. 
TOUCHANT.     //  a  ccrit  touchant  cette  affaire,  he  has 

written  respecting"  that  business. 
POUR.     //  travaille  pour  le  lien  public,  he  labours^r 

the  public  good.  51 

vain  we  dissemble  ;        t'n  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  known  at 
*            avoir  beaufaire                                      on  nuus  connvit  a 
last. 
fa  lon^- 

t  EXERCISE. 
( Had  it  not  been  for)  your  care,  I  should  have  been      ig- 

sans  pi. '  wi 

norant  all   my  life.      All    the  philosophers   of  antiquity, 

art. 
except  a  few,  have  held  the  world  to  be  eternal.     All 

tres-petit  nombre         croire  *    * 

laid         down  their  arms,  except  two  regiments,  who  pre- 

mettre    bag        *      art. 
ferred   (making   their   way)   through  the   enemy.     Every 

sefairejovr  au-travers  de  pi. 

tiling  is  absurd  arid  ridiculous  in  that  work,  except  a  chapter  or 
wo. 

U  EXERCISE. 

I  have  written  to  you  concerning  that  business,  in  which  I 

a  laquelle 

take  the  most  lively  interest ;  and  as  I  know  /         your  benevo- 
vif  connoitre  bienveil- 

lence     towards  the  unfortunate,  I  (make  not  the  least  doubt) 
laitce  f.  malheureux  ne  douter  nullement 
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Others— to  mark  the  cause  and  means,  as : 
PAR.     //  Pajt-tchl  par  ses pricres,  he  has  softened  him 

by  his  entreaties. 
MOYENNANT.     //  rcusslra  moyennant  vos  avis,  he 

will  succeed  by  means  of  your  counsels. 
ATTEND u.     line  pent  partir,  attenclu  les  vents  con- 

traires,  he  cannot  sail  on  account  of  contrary  winds.  £ 

The  use  of  the  prepositions,  — a,  —  de,  — en,  is  very 

extensive. 

A  is  generally  used  to  express  several  relations,  as  des- 
tination, tendency,  place,  time,  situation,  &c.  be- 
ing often  a  substitute  for  various  other  prepositions  ; 
EX.  : — destination  -to :  otter  &  Londres,  to  go  to 
London.  — Tendency  -to,  toward:  courir  &  sa> perte, 
to  hasten  to  one's  ruin. — Aim  -at,  for :  aspirer  a  la 
gloire,  fo  aspire  to  glory. — Residence  -at,  in :  ttre 
&  Rome,  to  be  at  Rome. — Time  -at :  &  midi,  at  twelve 
o'clock. — Concern  -on  ;  &  ce  snjet,  on  this  subject. — 
Manner  -with :  supplier  &  mains  jointes,  to  intreat 
earnestly. — Means  -with :  peindre  &  Fhuite,  to  paint 
in,  or  with  oil ;  -with :  bus  a-trois-fils,  three  thread- 
stockings,  that  is,  with  three  threads. — Situation  -at, 

that  you         (will  carefully  attend)  (to  it),  (not  so  much)  for  the 

ne  donner  tous  vos  soins  sub-1  y      mains 
satisfaction  of  obliging  me,  as  for   the  pleasure  of  justifying 

inf-1  justifier\n(-l 

innocence  and       confounding        calumny, 
art.  pr.  confondrc    art.         f. 

J  KXERCISE. 
18  there  any      man  that  has     never  been  softened  by        tears 

mn- n  n  sub-1  fiecliir          art. 

or  disarmed   by  submission  ?       Through    the   precautions 

ni  disnrmer        art. 

which  we  took,     we  avoided  the  rocks  of  that  dangerous 

<;</<'  ind-3  ind-3  ri-iu'll  m.  pi.  2 

coast.       Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  my  father's  health,  I  shall 
a>ta   f.  I  21 

not  travel        this  year. 
voyager  annte  f. 

U 
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with :  ttre  k  son  aise,  to  be  at  ease. — Purpose  -for  : 
une  table  £  manger,  a  dining  table. — Suitableness 
•for,  to :  homme  a  rtussir,  a  man  likely  to  succeed  : 
— Desert. :  crime  a  ne  pas  pardonner,  a  crime  not  to 
be  forgiven,  &c.  f 

DK  is  generally  used  to  express  separation,  extraction, 
possession,  appurtenance,  cause,  shift,  result,  &c.  and 
supplies  the  place  of  several  prepositions,  as— from  : 
Je  viens  de  France,  I  come  from  France  ;  d" nn  bout 
-a-Caulre,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  —  Of:  le  palais 
du  rot,  the  palace  of  the  king ;  les  facultes  de  fame, 
the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  un  homme  ft  esprit,  a  man 
of  wit.  In  a  partitive  sense — of:  moitie  de,  quart 
de,  &c.  the  half  of,  the  fourth  of,  &c. :  it  is  used 
for  PAR — by  :  il  est  aime  de  tout  le  monde,  he  is  be- 
loved by  every  body  ;  for—  through,  or  by,  &c. : 
moitrir  dejaim,  de  soif,  to  die  of  hunger,  of  thirst : — 
on,  upon,  with  :  vivre  de  fruits,  to  live  upon  fruit- — 
On  account  of,  or  for :  sauter  de  Jote,  to  leap 
for  joy-  f 

f    EXERCISE    ON    THE    PREPOSITION    G. 

Fathers  !  give      good  counsels,  and  still  better 

de  encore  3  pr.     meilleur  I 

examples  to  your  children.     A  good  minister  only  aims 

2  ne       aspirer 

at  the  glory  of  serving  his  country  well.     When  we  were 
que   it  inf-1 2         pays  3         1  ind-2 

in  the  country,  we  devoted  the  morning  to 

&          campagne  f.  consacrer  ind-2  matinee  f-    art. 

study,    we   walked  at   noon,   and   at  three   or  four 

se  promener  ind-2        midi 

o'clock         we  went  a          hunting,  or  fishing.         Michael 

heure  pi.  ind-2     art.  chasse  f.     pr.  art.  peche  f.       Michel- 

Angelo  has  ,painted  (a  great  deal)  in  fresco.       It  is  a  bed     with 
— Ange  beaucoup  art.  fresque  f.  c  e          Htm. 

ivory       posts  and      mahogany     feet.      That  man,  with  his 
colonne  d'ivoire  pr.      pied  d' acajou  *  art. 

gloomy     looks          and  surly          behaviour,  seems 

tombre  ^regard  m-    1  pr.  art.  brusque Qmaintien  m.  1  ne  tewbh 
fit        only         to  serve  as  a  scarecrow. 
propre        que  de  *  epouvantail. 
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EN  serves  to  mark  the  relations  of  time,  place,  situa- 
tion, &c.  arid  is  variously  expressed,  as,  fetoit  en 
hiver,  it  was  during  winter ;  ttre  en  Angleterre,  to  be 
in  England  ;  alter  en  Italic,  to  go  into  Italy  ;  elle  est 
en  bonne  saute,  she  is  in  good  health;  ilvaut  mieux 
ttre  en  paix,  qu'cn  guerre,  it  is  better  to  be  at 
peace  than  at  war ;  it  fa  fait  en  haine  de  lui,  he  did 
it  out  of  hatred  to  him,  &c.  + 

^]  EXERCISE    ON    THE    PREPOSITION    d0. 
I  come  from  London,  where   I  have  spent  a      week  very 

oil  passe  huit  jours 

agreeably.     From  one  end      of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  the 

lout  m.  m. 

sky        was    covered   with    thick  black  clouds. 

del  in.  epais  2  et  noir  3  image  m.   pi.    1 

The  marble  of  Pares  is  not  finer  than  that  which  we    get 

qui      nous  vient 
from  Carrara.     Montaigne,  Mad.  de  Se'vigne',  and  la  Fontaine. 

Carrarc. 

were  writers  of     truly  original  genius.      One  half 

indj»2  de  art.     ecrivain    un    2  3  1  moitie  f. 

of.  the  terrestrial  globe        is  covered  with  water,  and  above  a 
terrettre  2  globe  m.  1  plus  (le 

(third  part)  of  the  rest  is  uninhabited,  either   through  extreme 
tiers  m.  inhabit^          ou         par          un    2 

ht'at,  or  through      excessive  cold.  In  that    happy 

cintlcur  f.  1  un   =  2     ,froid  m.  ] 

retreat,   we  lived  on  the  rnilk  of  our  flocks,  and      the  delicious 
attic  m.        iml-3  brebis         pr.  2 

fruits  of  our  orchards. 
I  verger  m.  pi. 

J  EXERCISE    ON    THE    PREPOSITION   en. 
He  had  for  a  (long  while)  lived  in  France;    the 

3       '     depuis  1  *   long-tempt  2  vivre  ind-2 
troubles  which  agitated   that  fine  kingdom         obliged  him    to 
iiiil--t  royaume  m.    ind-4  de 

retire          to  Switzerland,  whence  he  soon  after  (set  off) 
*e  retirer         Suiste  d'oii      3      1       2       te  rendre  ind- 1 

for  Italy.     We  were  at  peace,  and  enjoyed  all 

ind-2  pron.  en  gouter  hid -2      art. 

its  blessings,     when        ambition    rekindled          the  flames  of 
"    chorine  m.  art.  raltumer  ind-3       feu  s. 

war,  and  forced  us  to  put        our  frontiers          in  a  state 
art.  ind-3          de  mcttre         frontierc  f.  pi.       * 

u  2 
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CHAP  VII. 

OF    THE    ADVERB. 
„,,,,.  ,        ,  •    ,  .  , 

The  adverb)  is  a  word  which  accompanies  verbs, 
adjectives,  or  even  other  adverbs,  to  express  their 
manner,  or_  circumstances. 

REMAUK.  There  are  adjectivea  which  are  some- 
times used  as  adverbs,  as,  it  ckante  juste,  he  sings 
well  ;  elle  cfiante  faux,  she  sings  out  of  tune  ;  ?7.s  ne 
voient  pas  clair,  they  do  not  see  clear  ;  cette  Jleur  sent 
boii,  this  flower  has  a  good  smell,  &c.  The  adjec- 
tives, JuslCffuux,  clair,  and  boti,  here  supply  the  place 
of  adverbs. 

Adverbs  are  of  different  kinds. 

The  most  numerous  are  those  which  express  manner, 
and  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the  following  method: 

RULE  I.  When  the  adjective  ends,  in  the  mascu- 
line, with  a  vowel,  the  adverb  is  formed  by  adding 
ment  ;  as,  modeste-menl,  modestly  ;  poli-ment,  politely  ; 
ingenu-menf,  ingenuously,  &c. 

EXCEPTIONS.  Impuni  makes  impuiic-ment,  and 
trait  re,  traitreusement. 

The  following  six  take  K  close  before  -ment,  instead 
of  the  e  mute  in  the  adjective. 

"'    "  "        '        '----  nformabl} 


aveuglement 

commodement 

incommodeaient 


Observe  that  the  adverbs, 


blindly  II  conform^ment 

commodiousty      6norm£ment 
incQmmodiously\\  opinifitrement 


conformably 

enormoutly 

obstinately 


l'      «-ll\-      ttV  t  T  V.  1   IL/O, 

fo'lement  \foolisldy  i|  bellement         {  softly 

mollement  |  effeminately       \\  nouvellement  |  newly 

are  to  be  considered  as  coming'  from  the  adjectives  fol,  molt  bel, 
nou»cA.and  accordingly  belong  to  the  folltiwinsr  rule. 

RULE  II.  When  the  adjective  ends  with  a  conso- 
nant, in  the  masculine,  the  adverb  is  formed  from  the 
feminine  termination,  by  adding  ment  ,•  as,  grand 

of  defence.    The  savage  is  almost  continually  at  war;  be  can- 

presque  toujours 
not   remain  .  at  rest.      He  has  acted,  on   this  occasion,  like 

'  *~ 
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grandementi  greatly  ;  franc,  franchemerit,  frankly  ; 
naif,  na'ivement,  artlessly,  &c, 

EXCEPTIONS.  1st.  Gentily  makes gentiment,  prettily. 

2nd.     The  following  eight  adverbs, 

comrauiiemeiit     commonly  importune'merit     importunately 

oonftiscment        confusedly          obscurement         obscurely 
diflfusement         diff'usedly  pre'cisdment          precisely 

expresse'ment      expressly  profondement       deeply 

take  before  meat  the  c  close  instead  of  the  e  mute,  in 
the  feminine  of  the  adjectives  from  which  they  are 
derived : 

REM.  The  six  following  adverbs  are  not  derived 
from  adjectives. 

comment  how  II     profusement          lavishly 

incessamment     presently  nuitamment          by  night 

notamment          especially      II     sciemment  knowingly 

3rd.  Adjectives  ending  in  ~nf,  form  their  adverbs  by 
changing  -nt  into  -mment,  as  consta-nt,  consla-mment, 
constantly  ;  tloque-nt,  cloque-mment>  Except  lent  and 
present,  the  only  two  of  this  class,  that  follow  the  se- 
(xv.d  general  rule,  making  lentement  and  prtsentement. 

REM.  Most  adverbs  denoting  manner,  and  a  few 
others,  have  the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  as,  pro- 
fondement, aussi,  phis,  or  moins  prqfondement,  fort, 
bicn,  or  trh-profondement,  and  le  plus  profondement. 

The  following  degrees  of  comparison  are  irregular. 


POSITIVE. 

COMPARATIVE. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

bicii 

well 

mieux 

better 

le  mieux 

the  bett 

mat 

bad 

pis 

worse 

le  pis 

the  wortt 

peu 

little 

mcins  ^1 

lets 

le  moins 

the  featt 

EXERCISE  ON  THESE  ADVERBS. 
Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  have  both  spoken  very 

fun  et  I'autre 
eloquently  on         evangelical     truths  ;  but  the  former  has  prin- 

art.  evangelique  2     1 
cipally  (proposed  to  himself)  to  convince      tiie  mind  ;  the  latter 

se  proposer  dc  convaincre 

l-.as  generally  had  in  view  to  touch  the  heart.      Several  of 

en  vue    de  art. 

la  Bniycrc's  characters  are  as  finely        drawn  as  they  are  deli' 

2  1  jftnement    trad  *      * 
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There  are  likewise  various  other  sorts  of  adverbs 


f  Affirmation, 

Consent, 

Doubt, 
(.Denial, 


1 


Certes,  certainly  :  oui,  yes. 

Soit,  be  it  so;  volontiers,  willingly. 

—  j  Peut-etre,  perhaps. 

—  |  Non,  ne,  ne-pas,  ne-point,  no,  not.  t 


Order  or  (  p>'emi^rtimt">lt^  *'rst  ;  tecontlement,  Silly,  &c. 

•j  D'abord,  at  lirst  ;    ensuite,  apres,   afterwards  ; 

( 

( 

Place    or' 

Distance,") 

'  v. 


(Oil,  where;  id,  tere  :  l&,  there;  e/e-ca,  on  this 
Place  or'  s\de  ;  de  la,  on  tliat  si  „•  ;  par-tout,  every 
Distance,")  wh*re;  pres,proche,  near,  nigh;  torn,  far, 

' 


cafe/y  expressed.     Buffon  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  last 

2 

century  ;     he  thinks  deeply,  describes  forcibly,     and  expresses 
tieele  m.  1  peindre    fortement 

himself  (with  dignity.)     Corneille  and  Racine  are  the  two  best 

noblement 
French  tragic          poets ;  the  pieces  of  the  former  are  strongly, 

3       tragique  2      1  f.  2     ' 

but  incorrectly  written  ;  those  of  the  latter  are  more  regularly 

3  1 

benutiful,  more  purely  expressed,  and  more  delicately  conceived. 
beau  pense- 

EXERCISE    ON    THE    ADVERBS    OF    AFFIRMATION,    &C. 

Certainly,  either  I  mistake,  or  the  business  passed  (in 

ou       se  tromper  se  passer  ind-4 

that  manner.)    Do   you  think  that  he  listens  willingly  to  this 

ainsi  ecouter 

proposal  ?     Have  you  ever  read  in  Racine  the  famous  scene  of 

f. 

Phaedra's      delirium  ?     Yes,     I  have,      and  I  own        it  is  one 
PAerfre  2  art.  delire  m.  1         la  lue        avouei- que  ce 

of  the  finest  of  the  French  theatre.     Perhaps  you  will  discover, 

2          m.  1 

on     a  second  perusal    of  la  Fontaine's        fables,  beauties 

dans  lecture  f.  2  art;     1      de  art.     f.  pi. 

which  you  did  not  perceive  at        first.      Will  you  have  some  ? 
que  avoir       aper^ues  &  art.    f.  *        en 

No.     Will  you  not  have  some  ?     The  man  who  (is  willing)  to 
*  vovloir        * 

do        good  is  not  stopped  by  any      obstacle.      I  will  pay  him 
*  art.  arrete         aucun  lui 

what  I         owe,  but  not        all  at         once. 
ce  que      lui  non  pas      a  art-  fois  f. 
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Of  time. 


Present. 
Past. 


Future. 


Indeterminate, 


C  Maintenant,  no<v  ;  a  present,  at 
<is  .  present  ;  actucllement,  this  mo- 

(.     ment,  &c. 

( liter,  yesterday  ;  ivant-hier,  the 
—  ^  day  before  yesterday  ;  autrcfvis, 

C.     formerly,  &c. 

(  Demain,  to-morrow  ;  aprts-de- 
— <  main,  the  day  after  to-morrow, 

f      &c. 

(  Souvent,  often  ;  d' ordinal  re,  gene- 
*  rally  ;  quelqucfois,  sometitiit-s  ; 

i     matin,   early  ;    f£f,  soon  ;  <«/-f/, 

v.     late,  &c.  H 


J  EXERCISE  ON  THE  ADVERBS  OF  ORDER,  &c 
We  oii'_r!it          ,/<V*f  to  avoid     doing        evil  ;  afterwards  we 
*  /a«<nrin<J*l        *  de  inf-i  art.  * 

ought  to  do      '  good.     Read         books  of  instruction  first,  and 

•       art.  1     art.      3  42 

then    you   may   proceed  to   those  of    ertertaiumeiit.       If 

*      passer  ind-7  ayrcment. 

yon  wS'll        po,  si-ttle  ^r*f  what  is          to  be  done. 

vouloir  s'en  aller  reyler  auparavant         falloir  *  *     inf-1 
The  painter  had  (brought  together)  in  the  same  picture  several 

rasscmller  un    tableau 

different  ol  jects  :  here,  a  troop  of  Bacchants ;  there,  a  troop  of 

2  1  Bacchante 

young  people ;  liere  a  sacrifice ;  there,  a  disputation  of  philoso- 

yens  dispute 

phur.s.    Sesostris  carried  his  conquests  farther  than  Alexander 

pousser        conquete  nt 

did      afterwards.     Call      upon  your  cousin  ;  he  lives  near  here. 
ip:d~l  depuis  Passer  ckez  layer    2     tci  1 

I  c-.iii.-iot  see  that,  if  I  be     not  near     it.     When   he  knew 

*  ind-1       aupres  *      Quand       savoir  ind-3 

where  he  was,  he  bepan  to  fear  the  consequence  of  his 

ind-2      commencer  ind-;}  suite 

imprudence.     Contemplate  (at  a  distance)        lofty  mountains,  if 

de  loin         art.  limit        f. 

y<  .a  wish,  to  behold  prospects  ever  varied  and  ever  new. 

rouloir  *  dtcouvrir  de  art.  site  m. 


^  EXERCISE  ON  THE  ADVERBS  OF  TIME. 

fr.iislu-d  the  work        you  prescribed          me  ;  what  do 
achevcr  que          ordomter  in;l-6  que 
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OF 


V  Quantity. 

5 

f  Comparison. 


f  Peu,   little  ;   <wez,  enough  ;   trap,   too 
as<      much  ;  beavcoup,  much,  very  much  ; 


tant,  so  much,  &c. 
P/tw,  more  ;    mains,  less  ; 
uutant,  as  much,  &c.  J 


you   wish  me  to  do  now  ?    Formerly,   education 

vouloir  1  que  je       *  suly-1       3  2 
was  neglected  ;  it   is  now  (very  much)  attended  to  ;  it  is         (to 

on       3      beaucoup  2   s'occuper  en  1    falloir 
be  hoped)  that    new  views  will  toon  (be  adopted.)  They 

esperer  on  *         4  2      adopter  ind-7  1  Je  3.  On 

grieved  (at  it)  yesterday  ;  now,  they  laugh  (at  it)  ; 

s'affliyer  ind-2       en  aujourd'/iui         rire        en 

to  morrow,  it  will  no  longer  (be  thought)        of.      It  is  one  of 

on  plus  penser  ind-7  y  . 

those  accidents  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  avoid.     The 

de 

dew        incommoded  me  (very  much) ;    I  shall  not  (in  future) 
serein  m.       ind-4  desormais 

walk  so  late.     Rude  and  coarse  criticism 

se  promoter  Malhonnete  2         grassier  3  MM        f.  t. 

generally  (does  greater  injury)  to  the  person  who  indulges 

nuire  plus  se  permettre 

himself  in  it,  than  to  him  who  is  the  object  (of  it.) 
*  celle  en 


}  EXERCISE  ON  THE  ADVERBS  OF  QUANTITY,  &c. 

There  are  many        people  who  have    pretensions  ;  but  very 

beaueoup  de  *      *     a 

few  who      have  such  as  are  well     founded.      To  embellish  a 

en  sub-1     *      *      *       •   de  fonde  f.  pi.  *          2 
sulject  too  much,  frequently  betrays  a  want  of  judgment  and 

3  1        souvent       etre  faute 

taste.     One  very  often  experiences        disgust  in  the  midst  of 

tr owcer        art.  ennui      a 
the  most  riotous      pleasures.     She  is  a  giddy  and  thoughtless 

bruyant  21  Ce          legtr  2      inconsequent  2 

woman,  who  speaks  much  and  reflects  little.    She  has  so  much 
1  reftechir 

kindness,  that  it  is  impossible    not  to  love  her.    These  stuffs 
de  de  ftoffe  f. 

are   beautiful ;    consequently  they  are        dear.      This  book  has 
aussi  couter  cher 
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OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

The  conjunction  is  a  word  which  serves  to  connect 
words,  or  sentences,  as,  77  pleure  et  til  en  mtme  temps, 
he  cries  and  laughs  at  the  same  time ;  the  word  et 
unites  the  first  sentence,  U  pleure,  with  the  second,  il 
rit.  Likewise  in  Pierre  et  Paul  rient,  Peter  and  Paul 
laugh  ;  the  word  et  unites  these  two  sentences  into  one, 
Pierre  rit  and  Paul  rit. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  conjunctions. 

To  unite  two  words  under  the  same  affirmation,  or 
under  the  same  negation,  et  is  used  for  the  affirmation, 
and  ni,  neither, 'nor,  for  the  negation. 

To  denote  an  alternative,  or  distinction,  OM,  either 
or;  soit,  que,  whether,  or;  tantot,  sometimes,  &c. 

To  restrict  an  idea ;  sinon,  but,  except ;  quoique,  en- 
core que,  though,  although ;  a  moins  que,  unless,  till.-f- 

merit ;  but  there  are  others  as  good.  If  he  has  done  that, 
du  en  *  fie 

I  can     do  (as  much-)     What  I  say  to  you  (about  it)  is  meatit 

en        autant  en  *     ' 

lest  to        #ire  you        pain,  than  to  apprize  you  of  the  lau- 

puur  fail  e  de    art.  avertir  pro- 

guage  that  is  used.     She  is        six  years  younger  than  her  bro- 

pos  pi.         on  tenir  avoir  de  moins 

ther.     Nobody    is  more  interested  than  you  are  (in  the 

ne  *  H  ce  que  reussir 

success)  of  the  affair.     You  do  not  offer  enough  for  this  garden  : 

subj-12"  1  qffrir  de 

give  something    more-     The  more  ignorant  we  are,  the  less  we 

de  *         L  -1         on  2  3     " 

(believe  ourselves  so.) 
.  croire  Vetre. 

t  EXERCISE  ON  THESE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Gold  and        silver  are        metals  less  useful  than        iron, 
art.  art.  de  art.  art 
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To  express  opposition,  mats,  but ;  cepentlant,  yet, 
nevertheless ;  ntanmoins,  for  all  that,  however ;  pour- 
tant,  however,  though  ;  toutefois,  bien  qne,  although. 

To  express  a  condition ;  si,  if;  sinon  quc,  except 
that ;  pourcu  que,  provided  that ;  a  condition  qne,  on 
condition  that. 

To  express  consent ;  a  la  vcrilc,  indeed  ;  a  la  bonne 
heure,  very  well. 

For  explanation  ;  savoir,  c'est-d-dire,  viz.  that  is  to 
say ;  comme,  as.  f 

To  listen  with  joy  to  a  slanderer,  and  to  applaud  him,  is  to 
*        medisant  lui      ce  * 

cherish        the  serpent  who  stints,  that        he  may  sting  more 
reciutuffer  piquer  a/in  que  plus 

effectually.     I  like  neither  flatterers   nor   the   wicked.     Those 
sitrement  Jlatteur  pi. 

who  have  nerer  suffered,  know  nothing;  they  know        neither 
savoir  connoitre 

good    nor        evil.        You  may      choose  eitJier    a  happy 
art.  bien  pi.       art  mal  pi.  avoir  a  choisir  de 

mediocrity,  or  a  sphere  more  elevated,  but  exposed  to  many 

f.  de      f.  bien   de 

dangers.     He  is  an     inconsistent  man ;  he  is  sometimes  ot 
art.  Ce  inconsequent  2     1  tantiit 

one  opinion,  and  sometimes  of  another.     I     have  (nothing  more) 

aris  ne  autre  chose 

to  say  to  you,  only  that  I  will      have  it  so.     I  shall  not  yet 

tin«n  que    vouloir  *  *  encore 

proceed  to  the  perusal  of  the  authors  of  the  second  class,    unless 

lecture  f.  ordre  m. 

you  advise  me  to  do  so. 

ne    conseiller  subj-1        *    •   le 

t  EXERCISE. 

The  serpent  bites;  it  is  only        a  bite;  but  from  this  bite 

ce        ne    qus      niorsure 
the  venom  communicates  itself  to  the  whole  body  :  the  slanderer 

venin 
speaks  ;  it  is  but        a  word  ;     lut  this  word  resounds  every 

ne    qiie     parole  f.  retentir 

where.    (That  is)  certainly  a  superb  picture  ;  nevertheless,  there 
Vvila  tableau 
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To  express  relation,  or  parity ;  comme,  as ;  ainsi, 
thus,  so ;  de  merne,  as,  just  as;  ainsi  que,  as  ;  autunt 
que%  as  much  as ;  si  que,  as,  &c. 

To  express  augmentation,  (Faitteurs,  besides,  more- 
over ;  outre  que,  besides  that ;  de  plus,  au  surplus,  be- 
sides, furthermore. 

For  diminution,  au  moms,  du  mains,  pour  le  moins, 
at  least. 

To  express  the  cause,  or  the  reason  of  a  thing ;  car, 
for ;  comme,  as ;  parce  qi(e,  because ;  pitisqite,  since  ; 
pour  que,  that,  in  order  that,  &c.  J 

is  some  incorrectness  in  the  design.     Although  Homer,  accord- 

incorrection  pi.          dessin 
ing  to  Horace,  slumbers  (at  times),      he       is        never- 

tommeiller  sub-1  quelquefois      en  2  3  ne  1  pas 
theleit  the  first  of  all        poets.     You  wilj   succeed,  provided 
moint  art.  reussir    pourvu 

you  act  '  with  vigour.     We  have  within  us  two  faculties 

que  agir  sub-1  en 

that  are  seldom  united,  viz.  imagination  and        judgment. 
*      *  art. 


%  EXERCISE. 

The  most  beautiful  flowers  last    but  a  moment :  thus        hu- 
durer        ne  que  •  art.  2 

man  life  passes  away.    The  (greatest  part)  of        mankind 

43          1  plupart  f.  art,  homme  pi. 

have,  like          plants,  hidden  qualities  that  chance 

pi.  art.  de  art.-  cache  2  propriM  f.  1     ark    hasard 

discovers.  Mad.  de  Scvignc"  s        letters  are  mo- 

faire  d&couvrir  2        art.     f.  1  de  art. 

dels  of  elegance,       simplicity,  and       taste ;    besidet,  they  are 

pr.  pr. 

replete   with  interesting   anecdotes.      Nothing  is  more  enter- 
plein      de  2  f.  1  *  de  amu- 

taining  than        history ;  besidet,  nothing  is      more  instructive. 
tant  art.  *  de 

Circumstances  show  us  to  others,  and  Btill 

art.  occasion  pi.       faire  connoltre  encore 

more  to  ourselves.     I  shall  always  advise        you  to  take  the 

constiller          de 
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To  draw  a  conclusion;  or,  now;  done,  then;  par 
consequent,  consequently ;  c'est  pottrquoi,  therefore. 

To  express  a  circumstance ;  qtmnd,  lorsqite,  when  ; 
pendant  que,  tandis  que,  £c.  whilst,  while;  tant  que, 
as  long  as  ;  depuis  que,  ever  since  ;  arant  que,  before ; 
dds-qne,  aussi-totque,  d'abordqite,  as  soon  as ;  u-peinc, 
hardly,  scarcely ;  aprds  que,  after  that ;  e/fin,  in  fine, 
finally,  to  conclude,  &c. 

To  express  a  transition ;  car,  for ;  en  effet,  indeed, 
in  effect ;  au  reste,  besides,  otherwise ;  d  propos,  now 
I  think  of  it ;  aprbs  tout,  after  all.  -f- 

ancients   as      your  guides ;  at  least,          quit  but  seldom 

pour    *  pr.  t'ecarter  de  ne  que 

the   way        which  they  have  traced  for  you.     We  must,  at 

route  f.  que  trade     *  *    falloir 

least,  know  the  general  principles  of  a  language,  before     (we 

2  1  langue  f.  de 

take  upon  ourselves)  to  teach  it.     Certain  people  hate 

se  meler  de          *  enseigner  £       gent  art. 

grandeur,  becaute  it  lowers     and         humiliates  them,  and 

— -f.  pron.  rabaisser      pron. 

makes  them  feel  the  privation  of  the  advantages  which 
que  elle  leur  lien  pi. 

they  covet, 
aimer- 

t  EXERCISE. 
We  ought  to  love  what  is  amiable  ;  now,         virtue  is 

*  fnlloir  ind-1       *  art. 

amiable ;    therefore   we  ought  to  love   virtue.     We   ought  to 

•    falloir   * 
practise  what  the  Gospel         commands  us ;  now  it  commands 

evanyile  m. 
us,  not  only  to  forgive  cur  enemies,  but  also        to  love 

non  de  pardonner  a  encore    de 

them.     Despreaux    was    extremely  particular       in    not 

de  la  plus  grande   exactitude      d 

coming        late,  when  he  was  invited  to  dinner;  he  said     that 
•nf-1      trap  ind-2  ind-2 

all  the  faults     of  those  who  (are  waited  for)  present  themselves 

dljaut  sefaire  attendre 

to  those  who  wait        for  them.     The  pride  which  possesses  us, 
attendre   *  posseder 
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The  conjunction  que  is  always  placed  between  two 
ideas,  both  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  as,  //  est 
nportant  que  tout  tc  mondc  soit  iiutruit,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  every  body  should  be  well  in- 
structed. It  differs  from  the  relative  pronoun  gue,  as 
it  can  never  be  converted  into  lequel,  laquelk.  The 
conjunction  que  is  generally  repeated  before  every 
member  of  a  period.  ^[ 

visible  as    it  is,  escapes    our  eyes,  while  it  manifests  itself 
tout  que  d 

to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  displeases  every        one. 

choquer  art.  esprit  pi. 

After  we  had  examined  that  singular  effect,  we  (inquired     into) 
ind-5  2  1  rechercher  ind-3 

its  causes.    We  had    hardly  done,  when  he  came  in.     Pride 
en  ind-2  finir    que  entrer 

counterbalances  all  our  imperfections ;  for,  whether  it  hides 
contre-peser  misere  pi.  ou  cacher 

them,  or  whether  its  discovers  them,  it  glories  in  knowing  them. 

si  se  glorificr  de  ini-l. 

None    but        an  Englishman       can      (be  a  judge)  of  Shak- 
II  n'y  a  que  qui  subj-l  juger 

speare  ;  for,  what  foreigner  is  sufficiently  versed  in  the  English 

language  to  discover  the  sublime  beauties  of  that  author  ? 
lanyue  f.  pour  2  1 


IT  EXERCISE. 

(As  long  as  I  live),  this  image  will  be  before  my  eyes  ; 

tout  ma  vie  —  f.  peint 

and,  if  ever  the  gods  permit  me  to  reign,  I  shall  not  forget, 

faire  * 

after  so  terrible  an  example,  that  a  king  is  not 

(pat  not  expressed) 

worthy  to  govern        nor        happy  in  his  power,  (but  in^ 

de  commander  et  n'est  puiitance  f.  qu- 

proportion  a*)  he  subjects  it  to         reason.     I  am  very  glad     to 
autant  que  toumettre       art.  de 

see  that  you  do  not  love  flattery,  and  that  one  (runs  no  risk) 

ne  hasarder  rim 
in  speaking  to  you  with  sincerity. 
a      inf-l 
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OF    INTERJECTIONS. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF   INTERJF.CTIOKS. 

Interjections  are  words,  which  serve  to  express  toe 
sudden  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  only  point  to  be 
attended  to,  is  not  to  place  them  between  words  which 
custom  has  made  inseparable.  There  are  interjections 
for  every  feeling,  viz. 

ahi,  aie  !  ouf !  ah  ! 

helas  !  mon  Dieu,  &c. 

ha !  h6  ! 

ah  !  ban,  bon  !  n  \ 

fi  !  fi  done- !  oh,  ..(> ! 

peuah,  pouah  ! 

foin  de 

peste  de,  la  peste  dc 

chansons,  tarare 

ouais  ; 

oh  !  bon  Dieu  1  mis^ricorde  !  peste  .' 

gare  !  hem  !  hola,  Jio  ! 

tout  beau  !  hola. 

alerte  !  aUons  !  ya,  courage  ! 

bravo,  viral ! 

bis,  bis. 

hola  !  ho  !  hem,  hem  ! 

oh  !  eh  !  zest !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  ' 

chat !  paix !  st. 


'pain 

grief 

fear 

joy 

aversion 

disgust 

indignation 

imprecation 
disbelief 

Of, 

surprise 

astonishment 

warning 

checking 

encouraging 
applauding 

encoring 

calling 

derision 

.  silence 
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PART  II 

THE  SYNTAX, 

OR 

WORDS  CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION". 


CHAP.  I. 
§1- 

OF    THE    SUBSTANTIVE. 

THERE  are  some  substantives  which  are  never  used 
in  the  plural ;  Such  are  — 1.  The  names  of  metals,  con- 
sidered in  their  original  state;  as,  For,  gold,  le platinet 
platina.  2.  The  names  of  virtues  and  vice  ;  as,  la  chas- 
tctc,  chastity,  I'ivrogner/e,  drunkenness.  3.  Some 
words  of  a  physical  or  moral  nature  ;  as,  Fouie,  hear- 
ing ;  Fodorat,  smelling ;  le  sang,  blood,  le  somtneil, 
sleep,  la  pauvrett,  poverty.  4>.  The  infinitive  of  verbs 
and  adjectives  used  substantively,  together  with  some 
other  words,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  parti- 
cular class. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  which  likewise  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  particular  class,  are  never  used  in  the 
singular ;  as,  annales,  aunals ;  ancetres,  ancestors ; 
mouchetteat  snuffers,  &c. 

~§iT" 

OF    COMPOUND    NOUN3. 

Of  the  formation  of  their  plural. 

1.  When  a  noun  is  compounded  of  a  substantive 
and  an  adjective,  they  both  take  the  sign  of  the  plural ; 
as,  un  gentilkomme,  a  nobleman  ;  des  gentilshommes 
noblemen. 

2.  When  a  noun  is  compounded  of  two  substan- 
tives, united  by  a  preposition,  the  first  only  takes  the 
sign  of  the  plural  ;    as,  arc-en-ciel,  a  rainbow ;    dts 
ctrcs-en-cielt  rainbows. 
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3.  When  a  noun  is  compounded  of  a  preposition,  or 
verb,  and  a  substantive,  the  substantive  alone  is  put  in 
the  plural ;  as,  un  entre-sol  (a  low  room  between  two 
floors,)  dcs  entre-sols  ;  un  garde^fou  (rails  on  bridges), 
ies  garde-fous. 

REMABK.  There  is  a  small  number  of  substan- 
tives composed  of  a  verb  and  an  adverb ;  as,  un  passe- 
partout, a  master  or  general  key  ;  or  of  a  verb  repeat- 
ed ;  as,  passe-passe,  sleight  of  hand :  they  never  take 
the  sign  of  the  plural, 

EXERCISE  ON  SUBSTANTIVE  AND  COMPOUND 

NOUNS. 

Gold  is  the  most  pure,     the  raost  precious,  the  most  ductile, 
art.  parfait 

and,  after  platina,  the  heaviest  of  all        metals.     Chastity  is  an 

pesant  art. 

obligation  of  all        times,     all    ages,  and    all     conditions. 

art.          pr.      art.  pr.    art.  etat  m.  pi.  art. 

Intoxication,  which  proceeds  from        beer,  is  of  longer  duration 
ivresse  venir  art  * 

than  that  vrfiiih  proceeds  from         wine.     It  is  the  sense  of 

art.  Ce  art. 

feeling,  which  teaches    to  guard    against  the  errors  of        sight . 
toucher  apprendre  se  garaxtir  de  art. 

Sleep  is  the  image  of        death.     Early  learn 

art.  art.  de  bonne-heure  2  apprendre  1 

to  distinguish        truth  from       falsehood.    That  is  more  bitter 
—  guer  art.  vrai  art.  faux  amer 

than  wormwood.        Dignity  of        mind  was 

de  art.  absinthe      art.  Elevation  art.  sentiment  m.  pi.  ind-2 
formerly  the  (distinguishing  mark  of)  noblemen.    One  of 

ce  qui    *         distinguer  ind-"3          art. 
the  buttresses  of  the  vault  has  fallan.    He  is  always 

arc-boutant  m.  pj.  tomber 

making  (cock  and  bull  stories.)    The  Tartars  always  form 

fait      de  art.     coq-a-l'ane  m.  pi.  Tartare  etre 

the  scouts  of  an  army.     The  Jish- carriers  did 

avant-coureur  m.  pi.  chasse-maree  m.  pi. 

not  arrive  in  time.      This  door  is  only     fastened  with  a 

ind-3  d  ne  quefermer      A      *  art 

latch ;        and  all  (the  persons)  in  the  house  have  each 
loquetm.     *  ceux         de 

key. 
pane-par  tout  m. 
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CHAP  II. 

OF    THE    ARTICLE.      , 
§1- 

1.  The   difficulty   attendant    on    rendering    into 
French  the  a,  or  an  which  precedes  a  substantive, 
when  it  follows  the  verb  to  be,  will  easily  be  removed 
by  examining  whether  that  substantive  be  restricted 
by  a  particular  idea ;  if  it  be  not  restricted,  the  a,  or 
an  is  not  expressed  in  French  ;  thus,  I  am  a  French- 
man,  I  am  a  prince,  must  be  translated  by  Je  suis 
Francois,  Je  suis  prince.     But  if  it  be  restricted,  then 
the  a  or  an  must  be  expressed  by  the  word  tin  placed 
before  the  substantive,  as,  I  am  a  Frenchman  of  an 
illustrious  family,  I  am  a  very  unfortunate  prince, 
must  be  translated  byje  suis  un  Francois  dune  illustre 
maison,je  sitis  un  prince  tres-malheureux. 

2.  When  the  verb  fore  is  preceded  by  the  demon- 
strative ce,  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  un  is  always  re- 
quired before  the  substantive,  as,  c'est  un  trtsor,  &c. 

3.  The  French  do  not  use  the  article  before  sub- 
stantives, expressing  the  quality  of  a  preceding  noun  : 
though,  in  caees  of  this  kind,  the  English  usually  em- 
ploy the  article  the,  and  still  more  frequently  «,  or  an ; 
as,  Ttlemagiie,  fils  cTUlysse,  roi  ffltaque,  Telemachus, 
(lie  son  of  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca;  le  Due  (TYork, 
prince  du  sang,  the  I)uke  of  York,  a,  prince  of  the 
mood. 

t  EXERCISE  ON  THE  ARTICLE. 

I  am  a  Frenchman  and  a  merchant  ;  after  having  (been  at) 

neyociant  inf-1      parcouru 

the  most  famous  (trading  towns)  in  the  Levant,  my  commercial 

—         echelle  f.  pi.       de         —  m.      let  affaires 
concerns  have   brought  me   here.    I  am   an   unhappy 

de  moji  commerce  conduire 

Frenchman  who,  a  striking        example  of  the  vicissitudes  of 

*   memorable  21  — 

fortune,  seek          an  asylum  where  I  may    end     my  days 
•rt.  chercher        usile  m.  puisst  ftnir 
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§2. 


Without  entering  more  minutely  into  this  subject, 
the  following  comparative  table,  in  which  the  same 
words  are  exhibited,  according  to  circumstances,  both 
with  and  without  the  article,  in  conjunction  with. the 
phrases  which  have  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  this 
grammar,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  custom.  ^[ 

in  peace.     He  was   a  man  of      uncommon   probity  and   of 

Ce  un    rare  2  f.  1  nn 

tried        virtue ;  (as  a)  reward  for  the  services        he  had 

iprouve  2     1          pour  le  recompenser  de  qne 

rendered  to  the  church  and  state,  the  king  has  made  hirn  a 

m.  pi.  cglise  pr.  art. 

bishop.    Neoptoleraus  had  hardly  told  me,  that  he  was  a  Grtek, 
eveque.     Neoptolente    eut  &  peine  dlt 

when  I  (cried  out)  :     O  enchanting  words,  after  so  many 

tjue        s  eerier  ind-3  dvux      parole  f.  pi.  de 

years  of  silence  and  unceasing  pain  !  o  my  sou,  what 

sails  consolation  2  pr.   1 

misfortune,  what  storm,       or  rather  what  propitious    wind  has 
malheur  m.  tempete  f.      plutot  favorable  2     1 

brought  you  hither  to     end  my  woes  ?  He  replied, 

conduire  pour  mal?  m.  pi.        repondre  hd-3 

I  am  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  I  am  returning  ihither ;   (I  am 

tie  retourner      y  on 

said)         (to  be)  tlie  son  of  Achilles. 
dit    que  iud-1. 

H  COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 

WITH    THE    ARTICLE.  WITHOUT    THE    ARTICLE. 


The  writings  of  Cicero  are  full 

of  the  soundest  2  ideas  1. 
Divest  yourself  of  the  preju- 

se  defaire  prejutje 

dices  of  childhood. 
The  different  kinds  of  animals 

that  are  upon  the  earth. 
He  enters   into  a  detail  of  the 

rvlcs  of  a  good  pram  mar. 
He  affects  circumlocutions. 

chercher  de  detour. 


The  writings  of  Cicero  are  full 
of  sound  2  ideas  1 . 

Have  no  prejudice  (with  regard 
to)  this  question. 
snr 

There  are  different  kinds  of 
animals  upon  the  earth. 

He  enters  into  a  Jong  detail  of 
frirolous  2  rules  1 

He  a  fleets  long  1  circumlocu- 
tions 2  in  order  to  explain 
Use  simplest  2  tilings  I. 
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WITH    THE    ARTICLE. 


He  loads  his  memory  with  the 

vertex    of    Virgil     ai:d    the 

phrases  of  Cicero. 
Essays  supported  by  ttrong  2 

ditcours  soutenu. 

expressions  I 

He   has  collected  precept*   of 
recueillir  sur 

morality. 

mceurs  pi. 
Make  use  of  the  tokens        we 

se  servir  signe  (dont) 

agreed  upon.* 

ftre  convenu. 
The,  choice  of  studies,  proper, 

&c. 

Knowledge        has  always  been 
Connoissance  pi. 

the  object  of  the  esteem,  the 

praise,  and  tfo  admiration  of 

eloge  \A. 

men. 
The  riclies  of  the  mind  can  only 

(be  acquired)  by  study. 

ne  que  s'acqvtrir. 
The  gifts  of  fortune  are  un- 
certain. 

fragile*. 

The    connexion        of   proofs 
enchainement        preuve 

makes     them      please      aud 
quelles 

persuade. 
It  is  by  meditation  upon  what 

we  read,    that   we    acquire 

fresh  2  knowledge  1. 

connoissance  pi. 
The  advantages  of  memory. 

The   memory   of  facts   is  the 
most  showy. 
IriUant. 

The  aim  of  good  masters 
should  be  to  cultivate  the 
devoir  ind-1  dc 


WITHOUT    THE    ARTICLE. 


He  loads  his  memory  with  in- 
sipid 3  verses  1  and  phrases  2. 

Essays   supported  ly  lively  1 

vive 

expression*  2* 

A  *  collection  of  precepts  hi 
recueil  sur 

morals. 

We  are  obliged  to  use  some  ex- 
terior 2  tiyns  1,  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  understood. 
nous         entendre 

He. has  made  a  choice  of  lookt 
which  are,  &c. 

It  i3  an   object  of  esteem,  of 

Ce 
praise,  and  admiration. 


There  is  in  Peru  a  prodigious 

le  Perou 

abundance  oftistless  2  riclies  1. 
Gifts  of  fortune. 


There  is  in  this  book  an  admir- 
able connexion  of  solid  8 
proofs  1. 


It  is  by  meditation  that  we  ac- 
quire fresh  1  knowledge  2. 
nouveau. 

There   are    different   hinds  of 

memory. 
He    has    only    a    memory    of 

/act*. 

He  has  an  ;iir        of  pedantry 
(on  m.        maitre 
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WITH    THE    AUTICLE. 


mind  and   reason    of    their 

pupils. 

The  taste  of  mankind  is  liable 
hoiiime  pi. 

to  great  changes. 
He  has  no  need  of  the  lessons 

you  wish  to  give  him. 
France,  Spain,  England,  &c. 

The  isle  of  Japan. 
He  comes  from  China. 
He  arrives  from  America. 
The  extent  of  Persia. 

He  is  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  from  Asia,  &c. 

He  lives  in  Peru,  in  Japan,  in 

a 
the  Indies,  in  Jamaica,  &c. 

The  politeness  of  France,  &c. 

The  circumference  of  England. 

The  interest  of  Spain. 

The    invention   of    printing   is 
attributed  to  Germany. 

He  comes  from  French  Flan- 
ders. 


WITHOUT    THE    ARTICLE. 


that  shocks  you  at  first  sight. 
abord 
Society  of  chosen  2  men  1 . 

, 

He  has  no  need  of  lessons, 
avoir  besoin 

Kingdom  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  England,  ike. 

Island  of  Candia. 

He  comes  from  Poland. 

He  arrives  from  Italy. 

He  is  gone  to  Persia, 
en 

He  is  returned  from  Spain, 
from  Persia,  &c. 

He  lives  in  Italy,  in  France, 
in  London,  in  Aviynon,  Sic. 
a  a 

The  fashions  of  France. 

The  horses  of  England. 

The  wines  of  Spain. 

The  empire  of  Germany  is  di- 
vided into  a  great  number  of 
states. 

He  comes  from  Flanders. 


§111. 

ON    MEASURE,    WEIGHT,    &C. 

1.  The  English  make  use  of  a,  or  an,  before  nouns 
of  measure,  weight,  and  purchase ;  as,  wheat  is  sold 
for  a  crown  a  bushel ;  butter  sells  for  sixpence  a  pound; 

•xine  sofd  yesterday  for  forty  crot&iis  a  hogshead,  'tis 
more  than  a  groat  a  bottle.  But-  the  French  make  use 
of  the  article  le,  la,  as,  le  bit:  se  rend  un  ecu  le  boisscau  ; 
le  beurre  se  rend  six  sous  la  Hire ;  le  vin  se  vcndit  liier 
quarante  ecus  le  muid,  c'est  plus  de  quatre  sous  la 
boitleille. 

2.  When  speaking  of  time,  a  or  an  is  expressed  in 
French  by  the  preposition  par,  as,  so  much  a  zceek,  taut 

par  semaine. 

^ 
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3.  In  English,  a  is  sometimes  put  between  the  pro- 
noun which  expresses  admiration,  and  the  substantive 
that  accompanies  it,  as,  what  a  beauty  I  but,  in  French, 
the  tin  is  never  expressed  in  similar  cases,  as,   quctte 
bcautc ! 

4.  In  English,  when  the  adverbs  more  and  less  are 
repeated  to  express  a  comparison,  they  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  article,  as,  the  more  difficult  a  thing  is, 
the  more  Jionourable  it  is.     But,  in  French,  the  article 
is  omitted,  as  plus  une  chose  est  difficile,  plus  elle  esi 
honorable.  -J- 

CHAP.  III. 

OF    THE     ADJECTIVE. 

It  has  been  said  (p.  95),  that  an  adjective  agrees  in 
gender  and  number  with  the  substantive  which  it  qua- 
lifies ;  from  this  rule,  however,  must  be  excepted  nu, 
bare,  and  demi,  half,  when  placed  before  a  substantive, 
aodjfctf,  late,  when  before  the  article  or  a  pronominal 

•f  EXERCISE    ON    MEASURE,    &C. 

Corn     sells  for  eight  shillings  a  bushel.  Veal  and 

art.  1>U  m.  se  vendre  *  schellhiy      boisseau  art.     teau 

mutton  cost  ten  pence  a  pound.     This  lace  is  sold         at 
art.  nniter      sou  Here  f.  f.      se  vendre     * 

half        a  guinea  an  ell.      The  best     French    wines  are  sold  at 
demi  2   1       f.  aune  de  France  2     1      iud-1 

from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  a  bottle.  My  father  goes  to 

bouteille  f.  va    en 

Ireland    four  or   five  times  a  year.      He   gives  his   son  seven 
Irlfintle  fois          an 

shillings     a    day.         It    (is     necessary),     if    you    desire    to 

falloir  * 

(improve          fast)  that  you  should  take      a  lesson  three  times  a 
ft'irr  ties  prvgriis  rapid™  prenicz* 

week.  The  more  I  contemplate  those  precious  remains     of     anti- 

—         reste  m.  pi.  art. 
qnity,  the  more  I  am   struck  with  wonder.         "What  a  beautiful 

frappe  tie    Itonnettietit 

morning !  come,  let  us  go  and  walk  in  the  fields. 

matinte  f.  se  promener  champ  m.  pL 
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adjective,  as,  il  va  nn-pieds,  he  goes  barefoot ;  Je  snis 
a  vous  dans  une  demi-heure,  I  will  be  with  you  in  half 
an  hour ;  feu  la  reine,  the  late  queen  ;  feu  ma  mere, 
my  late  mother.  But  the  agreement  takes  place,  if  nu 
and  demi  be  placed  after  the  substantive,  and  feu  be- 
tween the  article  or  pronominal  adjective  and  the  sub- 
stantive, as,  il  a  les  pieds  nus,  his  feet  are  bare ;  je  sttis 
a  row*  dans  tine  heure  et  demie,  I  will  be  with  you  in 
an  hour  and  a  half;  lafeite  reirte,  mafeue  mere. 

2.  An  adjective  frequently  serves  to  qualify  two,  or 
more  substantives  expressing  either  persons,  or  things 
of  different  genders. 

If  it  be  used  to  qualify  more  than  two  substantives, 
it  must  agree  with  them  ;  for,  either  these  substantives 
perform  the  office  of  subject,  as,  la  grammaire,  la 
logique,  et  la  rhetorique,  ntethodiqttement  enstignees, 
ne  s'oublient  gutre,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  when 
taught  with  method,  are  seldom  forgotten ;  or  they 
constitute  the  regimen,  as,  c'est  un  hommc  d"nne  va- 
leur,  cTune  vertu  et  d^unejidelite  eprouvees,  he  is  a  man 
of  tried  courage,  virtue,  and  fidelity. 

If  it  be  used  to  qualify  only  two  substantives,  the 
substantive  of  persons  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
substantive  of  things ;  with  the  first,  the  rules  of 
agreement  are. to  be  observed  in  all  cases:  with  the 
second,  custom  allows,  when  the  substantives  form  the 
regimen,  to  make  the  adjective  agree  with  the  last 
only ;  as,  elle  avoit  les  yeux  et  ta  bonc.he  ou-certc. 
Nevertheless,  modern  grammarians  prefer  the  agree- 
ment, even  in  this  case. 

3.  With  respect  -to  phrases  like  the  following,  les 
langues   Angluise   et    Francoise   sont  fort    cultii'ecs, 
though  thev  are  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
yet,  it  is  allowable  to  use  them.      However,  in  strict 
propriety,  it  seems  better  to  say,  la  langue  Francoise 
et  rAugloise  sont  trcs-cultivees.  f 

t  EXKRCISE    ON    THE    ADJECTIVE. 

He  ran  through  the  streets          like  a  madman,  barefoot  and 
ind-2    *  rue  f.  pi. 
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DIFFERENCE    OF    CONSTRUCTION   BETWEEN    THE 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  LANGUAGES. 
1.  In  English,  the  substantive  of  measure  is  placed 
before  the  substantive,  or  adjective  expressing  the  di- 
mensions, as,  a  tower  two  hundred  feet  high,  or  m 
lici^ht.  In  French,  the  word  which  expresses  di- 
mension, is  placed  first,  if  it  be  an  adjective,  and  the 
preposition  de  be  added  to  it  as  a  regimen,  as,  une  tour 
haute  de  deiav  cents  pieds.  But,  if  it  be  a  substantive, 
or  an  adjective  used  substantively,  it  is  placed  after, 
with  the  preposition  de,  either  before  the  noun  of 
measure,  or  of  dimension,  as :  une  tour  de  deux  cents 
vkds  de  haut,  or  de  hauteur.  This  last  mode  is  the 
most  elegant. 


bare-headed-     His          legs  were          bare.    Give  me 

tete  il  *  art.  jambe,  f.  2      avoir  I 

half  a  guinea,  and  then  you  (will  only  oyve)  me  a  guinea 

ne  devoir  phis  que 
and  a  half.     I  shall  be  at    home  in        half  an  hour.     Come 

chez-rnoi  dans 
before  half  past  one.  The  late  queen  was    idolized.     The 

2     une  hcure  et  1        21  ind-2  adore 

late   queen   was   universally  regretted.      His  impetuosity   and 

itid-3 

courage,  long  restrained,  soon  surmounted  all  obsta- 

pron.  cncliulne  ind-3  art. 

cles.    The  imagination  and          genius  of  Ariosto,  although  ir~> 

art.  VArioste  quoique 

regular  in  their  course,    yet  interest,  (hurry  along,)  and 

marc/ie    neanmoins  attacker      eutrainer 
captivate  the  reader,  who  can  never  be  tired  of  admiring  them. 

lecteur  se  luster         int'-l 

Tturre  afe    in   Ges.-:ner's  idylls  sentiments   and  a 

SJ          art    idy lie  I  dc  art. 
grace  altogether     affecting.     The  good  taste  of  the  Egyptians, 

tout' a-f ait  touc/iant 

(from  that  time)   made   them   love        solidity  and  unadorned 

des-lors  ind-3  /cur  art.      =  tout  nu  2 

regularity.     In  those  climates,  the  dry  and  the  rainy        mon- 

—  1  sec  ]>luvieux 

soons         divide         the  year. 
ion  f.  pi.  se  diviser          annee. 
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2.  The  English  manner  of  expressing  dimensions, 
is  to  uSe  the  verb  to  be,  as,  the  walls  of  Algiers  are 
ticel^e  feet  thick,  and  thirty  feet  high ;  the  French 
in  general,  make  use  of  the  verb  avoir,  when  there 
are  two  constructions :  as,  les  mars  d^Algcr  ont  douze 
pieds  d'epaisseur,  et  trente  dc  hauteur  ;  or,  les  murs 
d1  Alger  ont  douze  pieds  d'i-paisseur  sur  trente  de*  hau- 
teur. This  second  mode  of  expression  is  most  gene- 
rally adopted. 

8.  In  comparative  sentences,  to  express  difference, 
the  English  sentence  often  runs  thus  :  she  is  taller 
than  her  sister  by  the  whole  head.  The  French,  in 
this  manner  ;  elle  est  plus  grande  que  sa  sceur  dc  toute 
la  ttte.-\- 

tEXERCISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
This  trunk,      which  is  six  feet  long,  is  very  convenient.     You 

coffre  m.  commode 

will  be  stopped  in  your  march  by  a  river  three  hundred  feet  broad. 

arrtte  f. 

This  observatory,  which  is  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  is  very  pro- 
per for  knowing  the  true  position  of  the  stars.        It  is  a  terrace 

itif-1  astre  in.  pi.  ce     terrace  f. 

a.  hundred   and  eighty  feet  broad,   and   twelve   hundred 

large 
feet  long.    The  walls        of  our  garden  are  twenty  feet  high 

mur  m.  pi. 

and  three  broad.      It  is  one  of  the  finest  stones  that  was 

on  ait 

ever        seen  :  it  is  twenty  feet  long        and  six  thick.  This 

jamais    vues  longueur  epaisseur. 

ditch      is  nine  feet  six  inches  deep  and  six  feet 

foss6  m.  pouce  m.  pi.    profondeur  f. 

broad.     My  son  is  taller  than  yours  by  two  inches. 


REGIMEN  OF  THE  ADJECTIVES. 
Several  adjectives  have   a  regimen ;  some  require 
the  preposition  de,  and  others  the  preposion  a  before 
a  noun,  or  a  verb,  which  is  then  called  the  regimen  or 
government  of  the  adjective. 
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EXAMPLES 
'tyne  da  recompense,  Worthy  of  reward. 


Digue 

Li  He  it  I'homme, 

Diyne  de  regner, 

(Content  de  ton  sort,  de  t>irre,  &c. 

Jieau  a.  toir,  ion  a  Manger, 

Apre  au  <;am,  avtVfe  d'honneur, 
Propre  &  la  yuerre, 


Useful  to  man. 
Worthy  of  reigning. 
Satisfied  with  his  lot,  with  living. 
Fine   to   the  sight,    good  for 

eating-. 
Eager  after  gain,    greedy  of 

honour. 
Fit  for  war." 


Recompense  is  the  government  of  the  adjective  dignc, 
as  it  is  joined  to  that  adjective  by  the  word  de :  FJtomme 
is  the  government  of  the  adjective  utile,  becau&e  it  is 
joined  to  that  adjective  by  the  word  a,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

EXKHCISE  ON  THE  REGIMEN  OF  THE  ADJECTIVES. 

Virtuous     men  are  always     worthy  of  esteem.     A  weak 
art.  Vertneux  2    1  toujours  estime  f.      foible  2 

mind  is  liable  to  many         contradictions.     A- heart         free  from 
1  m.       sujet      bien    des        —  f.  pi.  cceur  in.    librc  de 

cares  enjoys     the  greatest  possible  felicity.     Voltaire  was 

soin  m.  pi.  jouit  de  1  —  3       =  f.  2  —        fut 

always  greedy  of  praise,         and  insatiable  of  glory.     Rousseau, 

avide        louange  f.  pi.  —  r: 

endowed  with  a  strong  and  fiery      .        imagination,  was  all  his 
(lout        de          fort  2         bouillant  3        —  f.  1 
(life-time)  subject  to      frequent  fits  of  misanthrophy,  and 

vie  f.        enclin    d,  de      —        acces  m.  pi.  zr 

liable  to  all  the  variations  attendant  upon  it. 
svjet  —  f.  pj.    qui  en  sont  la  suite. 

PROMISCUOUS   EXERCISES   ON   THE  ARTICLE  AND 
THE  ADJECTIVES. 


THE    FAULTS  OF  INFANCY. 

dl'faut  m.  pi.        art.  enfance. 

The  amiable    Louisa  and  her  young   brother  Charles  were 

Louise  —        ind-2 

gentle,  humane,  and  sensible.     To  the   most  interesting 
doux     sensible  spirituel  interessant  2  art. 

jitTsni),       Louisa  joined  all  the  modesty,  the  pleasing  ingenu- 
fiywre  f.  1  ind-2  =r  f.  heureux  inge- 

ousness  and  artless         graces  of  her  stx  ;      "and  Charles,  the 
nuite  f.  naif  9  art.    — f.  sexe  m. 

Y 
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vivacity,    the  fire,          and   the   manly   gracefulness         of    his. 

—  f.  feu  m.  male      ayrement  m.  pi. 

But  these  advantages,      the  precious  gifts  of  nature, 

avantage  in.  pi.  *      =3      don  m.  pi.         art.     — L 
were  obscured  by     great  defects.          They  were  both 

ind-2  un  pen  obtcurci        de  defaut  m.\A.  ind-2  I'un  ft 

inclined  to         idleness,  and  liable  to         fits  of  sulienness 
I'autre  enclin       art.  paresse  f.         svjets    de*  acces      bouderie  f. 
and      ill  humour  when      they  were  contradicted.         Faults  are 
de  *•      h  m.      lorsque  contredit         art.  Defaut 

diseases  of  the  sou),  the  cure  (of  \vhicii)  is  the  work 

des  r.ialadiet  yuerison  f.  2  dont  I  ouvrage 

of         time, 
art.  m. 

In  good  dispositions,  it    is  generally     the  fruit  of  the  duve- 

Les  dmes  bicn  nees    die      d'ordinaire      —  m.  deve- 

lopeuietit       of        reason,  and     the  desire  of  pleasing.     Though 

Uippement  m.    art.  de  m.  inf-1         Quvique 

their  parents  were       persuaded  (of  this),  they  employed, 

—        sub-2  2  —  de  3  en  1  employer  ind-3 

to         hasten    it,    an   expedient,    which         succeeded.     If  they 
pour   hater  2  la  1       moyen  m.  leur  reussir  ind-3  *       2 

were        satisfied  with  them,          contentment  and        joy  were 
ind-2  1     content    de  .art.  satisfaction  f.         art.  f. 

painted  in  their  countenances :  if  dissatisfied,  they 

peint    sur          figure  f.  pi.        *  en  etoient-ils  mecontent 
did  not        scold,  but  they  received  them  with  a  sorrow- 

Ics  grcnder  ind-2  ind-3  triste  2 

ful  air,          a  dejected  countenance,  and  every  .     sign  of 

regard  I     abattu  2  maintien  1  tous    art.  tigne  m.  pi. 

chagrin  and  trouble.     Louisa  and  Charles  were  natfi- 

art.     —  in.          de  art.  douleur  natu- 

rally  kind  and  feeling  ;  they  could  not  long  support 

rMlement  ban          sensible    ne  pouvoient  lung-temps  resister  a 
the  idea  of  having  afflicted     such  tender      parents.     They  felt 

idee      inf-i     affliye    de    ti    tendre  2     —  1  ind-2 

their  error,    burst     into  tears          and  asked  pardom     All  was 

fauteLfondre  en    larme  1.  pi.  — m.        23 

immediately  forgotten,  and         satisfaction          again        smiled 
eussi-tut  1      oublite  art.  contentement  m.  renattre    ind-2 

around.  Jt  was  by  this  means  that  these  amiable 

tuitour  d'eux.     Ce  fat  moyen  sing,      quo 

children  soon          became          models    "        of  docility,    com- 

bientot  2  devenir  1  det  modele  m.  pi.         z:         de 
p'aisance  and    application. 

—  de        — 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF    THE    PKONOUNS. 

§!• 

OF    THE    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

Of  the  Place  of  Personal  Pronouns.  —  See  p.  100. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  placing  personal  pronouns, 
when  they  act  as  subjects  :  the  person  who  speaks  al- 
ways names  himself  last,  and  the  person  addressed  is 
generally  named  first. 

EXAMPLES. 


Vous  et  moiy  nous  irons  a  la 

campayne, 

Nous  irons  ce  toir  a  la  •prome- 
nade,vous,votrefrdre, 


You  and  I  will  go  into  the 
country. 

We  will  take  a  walk  this  even- 
ing, you,  your  brother,  and  I. 


HULK.  The  pronouns  il  and  Us  always  represent  a 
substantive  masculine,  i7,  if  it  be  singular  ;  and  il$t  if 
it  be  plural ;  and  elle  and  elks,  on  the  contrary,  repre- 

H  EXERCISE. 
My  sister  and  I  were  walking  l>y  the  last  rays  of 

nous     *      irid-2    a  rayons  m.  pi. 

the  setting    sun,  and  we  were  saying-,  what  a  mild  splendour 

coucliant  21  *      disions  eclat  m. 

does  it  still  spread         over  all          nature  !       In  the  long 

*     2  pas  3  5     He  rtpand  1  art. 

winter  evenings,  rny  lather,  my  brothers,  and  I  used 
ttc  2  toirh  f.  pi.  1  nous  pat' 

(to  spend)  two  hours  in  the  library,  and  to  read  there, 

ter  i»d-y  libliothcque  f.        nous       lisions  y 

(in  order  to)  (unbend  our  niiiids)  from  the  serious  studies  of  the 

pour  se  lUlasser  ZZ2         1 

day,  those  .amiable  poets  who  interest  most     the  heart,  by  the 

21  le  plus 

channe  of  a  lively  imagination,  and  make  us  love         truth,  by 
riant  2         1  art.  en 

disguising  it  under  the  mask  of  an  ingenious  fiction. 

dtguiser  inf-3  fraiim.pl.  ~2         f.  1 

You  and  your   friend    shall    accompany  me   to   the   museum, 

— payner 

where  we  shall  study  nature  ii:  her  three  kingdoms. 
</u  rer/ne  m.  pL 
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sent  a  substantive  feminine,  elle,  if  it  be  singular ;  ellct, 
if  plural. 

Thus  in  speaking  of  the  rose;  we  should  say,  elle  a 
un  purj'um  e.rquis,  aussi  est-elle  lajkur  la  plus  recher- 
chee,  it  has  an  exquisite  fragrance,  and  is  indeed  the 
choicest  of  flowers ;  because  rose  is  feminine  and  singu- 
lar ;  and  in  speaking  of  several  ladies  :  elles  out  autant 
de  modestie  que  de  beaute,  d 'esprit  et  de  grace,  they  have 
as  much  modesty  as  they  have  beauty,  wit,  and  accom- 
plishments ;  because  dames  is  feminine  and  plural,  -f- 

With  respect  to  pronouns,  when  used  as  a  regimen, 
custom  has  established  the  following  rules  : 

RULE  I.  The  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  leur,  le,  la,  les,  y, 
and  en,  are  generally  placed  before  verbs,  as  are  nous, 
TOUS,  and  lui,  when  without  a  preposition. 
EXAMPLES. 


11  me  dit 
Je  le  vois 
Jelesteoute 


he  tells  me 

I  see  him 

I  listen  lo  them  + 


Je  lui  parle 
J'y  songerai 
J'cnsuis  raii 


I  speak  to  him 
I  will  think  of  it 
lamddightedatit 


t  EXERCISE. 

(Look  at)  that  magnificent  building ;   it  unites        grace  to 
Regarder  — fique        bailment  m.    r&unir  art.  grace  f. 

beauty,  and          elegance  to          simplicity.    Ignorance  is 
art.     —  f.  art.      —  f.          art.       =  f.  —  f. 

jealous,    presumptuous,    and  vain :    it      sees      difficulties    in 
presomptueux  ne         de     n:  f.  pi.        d 

nothing,     (is  surprised)  at  nothing,  and    stops        at  nothing-. 
rien       ne    s'etonner      de  ne  s'arreter  d 

Let  us  gather  these  roses ;  Heavens !  what  a  sweet  fragrance 

cueillir  del!          quel   *  parfum 

they  exhale  !    Never  judge  from        appearances  ;  they  are  often 

—  ler  sur    art.  f. 

deceitful :  the  wise  man  examines  them,  and  does  not     decide 

se  decider 

upon     them        till        he  has  had        time  to  fix  his  judgment. 
d'apres  f.     que  lorsque  art.  m.  de  fixer 

I  EXERCISE. 

(As  soon  as)  he  had  explained  to  us  the  maxims  of  So- 

D2s  que  expliquer  ind-5    *  .So- 

crates, he  said :  you  see  that  it  is  not  without  reason  he 

crate        ind-3  ce  que  on  le 
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RULE  II.     The  pronouns  mot,  toi,  soi,  nous,  vous, 
kd,  eiix,   elle,  and  dies,   are  placed  after  verbs,  when 
they  are  preceded  by  a  preposition. 
EXAMPLES. 


That  depends  on  me. 

I  think  of  thee. 

We  are  too  attentive  to  ourselves. 

What  do  you  say  of  them  ? 


Cela  depend  de  moi, 
Je  pense  d  toi, 
On  s'occupe  trop  de  soi, 
due  dites-vous  d'eux  ? 

RULE  III.  In  imperative  phrases,  when  affirmative, 
moi,  toi,  nous,  vous,  lui,  leur,  eux,  elle,  elles,  le,  la,  les, 
y,  and  en,  are  placed  after  verbs ;  but,  with  a  negation, 

(is  looked  upon)  as     truly  wise.     He  was  continually  saying  to 

regarde  un  vrai  ind-2    * 

me :  yet  a  little    patience,  and  you  will  disarm    even        envy 

de  desarmer  *    art. 

itself.    You  have,  no  doubt,  (some  foundation)  for  reproaching 

etre    sans  doute  fondt        a          inf-1 

him  with  his       faults  ;  but  is  there  (any  man)  on        earth  thai 
lui    de       *  art.  m.  pi.  quelqu'un        art.  qui 

is         exempt  (from  them)  1    To      please  her,  you  must  never 
subj-1  en  Pour  lui      * 

flatter  her.    To  abandon  one's  self  to         metaphysical  abstrac- 

des   metaphysique  2  — 
tions,  is  to  plunge  into  an  unfathomable  abyss. 
1     ce  *  te  Jeter  sans  f and  %    ablme  m.  1 

II  EXERCISE. 

My  father  loved  me  so  tenderly,  that  he  thought.      of  none 

ind-2  penser  ind-2     <i    ne 

but  me,  (was  wholly  taken  up)  with  me,  and  saw  none  but  me 

que        ne  s'occuper  ind-2  que      de  ind-2 

in  the  universe.     If  you  wish  to  obtain  that  favour,  you  must 

de  * 

speak  to  him  himself.    It  depended  on  you  to  excel 

ind-2         de          de  I'emporter  svr 
your  rivals,  but  you     would  not.     Philip,        father  of 

le  vouloir  ind-4  Philippe  2 

Alexander,  being  advised  to  expel      from  his  dominions 

comme  on  conscilloit  A  1  de  chaster  etat  m.  pi. 

a  man,  who  (had  been  speaking)  ill  of  him  ;  1  shall  take  care  not 
parler  ind-6  te  yarder  bien    * 

to  do  that,  said  he,  he  would  go  and  slander    me  every  where. 
*     *     en    ind-S  *     mfdire  de 
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rm',  te,  se,  Jious,  nous,  lui,  leur,  le,  la,  Its,  y,  and  en,  are 
placed  before  verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 


AFFIXM 

Dites-moi 
Donnez-m'en 
la  moiiie 
Songez-y     se- 
rieuscment 

ATIVELT. 

Tell  me 
Give  me  half  of 
it 
Think  of   it  se- 
riously 

NEGATl 

Ae  me  ditet  pas 
Ne    m'en    don- 
nez  point 
N'y  songez  pat 

VELT. 

Do  not  tell  me 
Do    not    give 
me  any 
Do  not  think  of 
it. 

REM.  If  the  pronouns  me,  te,  moi,  toi,  intervene  be- 
twixt an  imperative  and  an  infinitive,  me,  te,  are  used 
when  the  imperative  is  without  a  regimen  direct. 

EXAMPLES. 

Venez  me  parler,  [  Come  and  speak  to  me. 

Va  tefaire  co'effer,  \  Go  and  get  thy  hair  dressed. 

But  moi,  toi,  are  used  if  the  imperative  have  a  re- 
giuien  direct. 

EXAMPLES. 


Let  me  dn  it. 

Get  thy  hair  dressed. 


Laisses-moifaire, 
Fais-toi  cdeffer 

2.  If  moi,  toi,  when  placed  after  the  imperative,  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  pronoun  en,  they  are  changed  into  me,  te. 

EXAMPLES. 
Donnez-rnen    \  Give  me  some    jj  Retourne-t'en   \  Go  back. 

3.  When  there  are  two  imperatives  joined  together 
by  the  conjunctions  et,  on,  it  is  most  e'egant  to  place 
I  he  second  pronoun  before  the  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 


Polissez-\e  sans  cesse  ctlc  repo- 
Sj  on  les  r envoy ez,  t 


Polish  and  repolish  it  coi:tinu- 

ally. 
Keep  them  or  send  them  back. 


t  EXERCISE. 

Listen   to   me,   do   not   condemn    me,    without   a   hearing. 

t.couter  *  *  mYcotfter. 

Complain,  thou  hast    just  cause  of  complaint ;   however,   do 

SK  plaindre  un        tujet          plainte 

i..  t  complain  too  bitterly      of  tiie  injustice  of        mankind.    Give 

amerement  art.  liomme  pi. 

stone,     Do  riot  gire  any.     Think  (of  it.)     Do  not  think  of  it. 

y 
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RULE  IV.  When  several  pronouns  accompany  a 
verb,  me,  te,  se,  nous,  vons,  must  be  placed  first ;  le,  la, 
lest  before  lui,  leur ;  and  y  before  en,  which  is  always 
the  last. 

EXAMPLES. 


Pretez-moi  ce  livre ;  je  vous  le 
rendrai  demain  ;  si  vous  me 
It-  refnsez,  je  scurai  m'en 
passer, 

Aurez-vous  la  force  de  le  leur 
dire  ? 

II  n'apas  voulu  vous  y  mener, 

Je  vous  y  enporterai, 


Lend  me  that  book  ;  I  will  re- 
return  it  you  to-morrow  ;  if 
you  refuse  me,  I  can  make 
shift  without  it. 

Will  you  have  resolution 
enough  to  mention  it  to  them? 

He  would  not  take  you  there. 

I  will  bring  you  some  there. 


EXCEPTION.  In  an  imperative  sentence,  when  affir- 
mative, le,  In,  (es,  are  always  placed  first,  as,  donnes- 
le-moi,  give  it  me,  offrez-la-lni,  offer  it  to  him :  con- 
du'tscz-tes-y,  conduct  them  thither :  and  moi  is  placed 
after  y,  as  menez-y-moi,  carry  me  thither :  but  nous  will 
precede  ?/,  as,  menez-nous-ij ,  take  us  thither.  ^ 

Repeat  to  them  contin  laliy,  that,  without  honesty,  one  can  never 
in  the  world.  Do  not  repeat  to  them  continually  the 
game  things.  Acknowlnhje  him  as  your  master,  and  obey 

reconnoitre  pour 

him.     Tread      upon  that  spider  and  kill         it. 

lui       marcher  arraigne  f.  ecraser 

%  KXEKCISE. 
You  wish         to  make  a  present  to  your  sister.     (There  is)  a 

vouloir     *  Voilti 

taautiful    f;in  ;  y  u  should  present  her  with   it. 

tventail  nr  devoir  cond-2    ojfrir      lui      * 

(How  many)  people  aie  there  (destitute of)  meritand  without  oc- 
<jue      de       gent        *     *  tans 

ciipation,  (wlto  would  be  mere  nothings)  in       society,  did  not 

ne  tenir  a  rien  cond-l  att.  si          ;<rt. 

patning  uitroduce  them  (into  it.)     I  shall  speak  to  them 

jeu  m.     inlroduire  ind-2  y 

(about  it),  :<nd  give  you  a  faithful  account          of  it.      It 

en  je  rendre  ind-7     exact  2  compte  m.  1 

Is  certain  that        old  Geronte  has  ivfused  his  daughter  to  Va- 

arf. 

Ivre  ;  but  because  he  does  not  give  her  to  him,  it  does  not  f>l- 

v'en- 

1'Av        that  he  will  give  her  to  you. 
titivre 
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REMARK.  The  word  meme  is  sometimes  adclcd  tc 
the  pronouns  moi,  toi,  soi,  nous,  vous,  cuxy  lui,  die, 
elles,  to  specify  the  person,  or  thing  spoken  of. 

EXAMPLES. 


Ilf  se  sont  perdus  eux-memes, 
Le  monde  estime  bien  des  chases 

qui,  en  elles-memes,  sont  fort 

mtprisables, 


They  have  ruined  themselves. 
The  world  prized  many  thingr 

which,    in    themselves,    an 

worthless. 


§H. 

OF  THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. — P.  111. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  qui,  que,  dont,  lequel,  &c. 
see  p.  111. 

RULE  I.  Quit  when  a  relative,  is  always  of  the 
number,  gender,  and  person  of  its  antecedent. 

EXAMPLES. 

Moi  qui  suit  son  fiU, 


Toi  qui  es  sijeune. 

L' enfant  quijoue, 

Nous  qui  ttudions, 

Vous  qui  riez, 

Les  livres  qui  instruisent, 


I  who  am  his  son. 

Thou  who  art  so  young. 

The  child  who  plays. 

We  who  study. 

You  who  laugh* 

The  books  which  instruct. 


In  the  first  example,  qui  is  singular,  and  of  the  first 
person,  because  the  pronoun  moi  is  in  the  singular,  and 
of  the  first  person.  In  the  second,  it  is  singular,  and 
of  the  second  person,  for  a  similar  reason,  &C.  1f 

U  EXERCISE. 

I  who  did  not  suspect  (so  much)  falsehood,        cun- 

*     ,     soupfonner  ind.2     tant  de      faussett  f.  pr.  rutc 

ning,   and     perfidy,  in  a  man  whom  I  loved,  blindly          foliow- 

f.  pr.  =z  f.  ind-2  aveuglement  je  sui~ 

ed    his      counsels.     Thou  who  art.      candour  and      innocence 

vre  ind-3  conseil  m.  art.     :=  f.          art.    —  f. 

itself,      trust  not  too  lightly.         The  great  empire  of  the  Egyp- 

mcme  te  confie  Uglrement  —  m.  — 

tians  which  was,     (as  it  were)  detached  from  all        others,  was 

tien  ind-3       comma        dHaclie  art. 

not  of  long  duration.     We  who  know        the  value        of  tira  > 

durie  f.  connoitre  ,     prix  m.  art. 
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RUM?  II.    Que,  when  a  relative,  is  of  the  number 
and  gender  of  its  antecedent. 

EXAMPLES. 


C'est  moi  que  Ton  demands, 

C'est  toi  qu'on  appelle, 

La  femme  que  je  vois  si  bien 

paree, 

C'est  nous  que  vous  offensez, 
C'est  vous  queje  cherche, 
JLcs  dames  que  vous  voyez, 


It  is  I  whom  they  ask  for. 
It  is  thou  whom  they  call. 
The  woman  whom  1  sea  so  well 

dressed. 

It  is  we  whom  you  offend. 
It  is  you  I  am  seeking. 
The  ladies  whom  you  see.t 


Dont  sometimes  represents    dequi,  duquel,   de  la- 
quelle,  desquels,  desquelks,  and  even  de  quoi. 

.       EXAMPLES. 

L'homme  dont  vous  parlez  est  I  The  man  of    whom   you   are 
parti,  speaking  is  gone. 

ought  to  make  a  good  use  (of  it),  instead  of  wasting 

nous  devoir  ind  1    *  cmploi  m.          au  lieu       perdre 

it  in  idleness  and         frivolity.      What !    is   it  you,   my 

dans  art.  oisivete  f.      art.  inutilite  f.    Quoi  ce 

daughter,  who  (would  wish)  tljat  I  (should  love)  you  less  ?   The 

vovloir  con-1  que  sub-2 

greatest  men,  who  were  the  ornament  and        glory  of  Greece, 
ind-4          ornement        art.  n  f.  art.  Grece  f. 
Homer,    Pythagoras,   Plato,     even   Lycurgus  and  Solon,  went 
Homere        — gore      Platan,  meme    — gue  —      ind-3 

to  learn  wisdom  in  E($ypt. 

*  apjirendre  art.    sagesse  f.  en  Egypte. 

t  EXERCISE. 

/  whom        temptation  surrounded  on  every  side 

art.  seduction  f.  environner  ind-2  de  tout    part  f.  pi. 
fell  into  the  snare.       It  is  thou  whom  the  public  voice 

je  iombai  dans         pttge  m.  Ce  2         f.  1 

calls        to  that  employ.     A  power        which        terror  and 
appeler  place  f.     puissance  f.  art.  =  f.          art. 

force  have  founded,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.     It  is  we  whom 
—  f.  fondt  f.  ne  peut  dur6e  f. 

they  persecute    with         unexampled        rage.  You  whom 

I' on    poursuivre  avec  une  sans  exemple  2  fureur  f,  1 
every    body     respects,    hasten    to    (come    forward.)     (Every 
tout  le  monde  respecter  sc  hater  de        paroitre  Tout 

thing)  in     the  universe    alters    and  perishes;  but  the  writings 

dans    univcrs  m.  a'alierer      perir  tcrit  m.  pi. 

which        genius  has  dictated,     shall  be  immortal, 
art.  genie  m.      dicte  m.  pi.  — tel. 
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La  tour  dont  nous  apercevonsles 
crtneaux  doit  etre  trds-elevee, 

Ce  dont  je.  vous  ai  parle  I'autre 
jour  n'a  pas  r£ussi, 


The  tower  whose  battletnen  s 
we  perceive  must  be  very  hig'.i. 

What  1  was  speaking  to  you  of 
the  other  day  did  not  succeed. 


OBSERVE.  1. — That  gui,  que,  and  doitt,  may  equally 
apply  to  persons  and  things  :  but  gui,  preceded  by  a 
preposition,  can  never  apply  to  tilings:  in  this  cast, 
lequel,  duguel,  auqnel,  &c.  must  be  used. 

2 — Leqnel,  laquelley  &c.  apply  both  to  persons  and 
things ;  but— qaoi  'applies  only  to  things. 

The  adverb  ou  is  likewise  employed  as  a  relative  prc- 
noun,  for  dans  leque!,  auquel,  dans  laquelle,  &c 

EXAMPLES.      ' 
Voila  le  but  oil  il  tend, 
Ce  sont  des  affaires,  ou  je  suit 

embarrasse, 


That  is  the  object  he  has  i 
Those  are  affairs  with  which  I 
am  perplexed. 


REMARK.  OiL  admits  the  prepositions  de  and  par, 
EXAMPLES. 


Voila  une  chose  d'oil  depend  le 

bonhcur  public, 
Tels  sont  lei  lieux  par  ou  il  a 


That  is  an  affair  on  which  tl.e 
public  happiness  depends 

These  are  tbe  places  through 
which  he  passed. 


t  EXERCISE. 

Persons      .       of  ordinary      condition  have    not  the 
aTt.persoTinef.pl.        communQ    — f .  1  meme 

need        of  being  cautioned  against  the  dangers      to  which 

besoin  m.    inf-i  precautionne  f.  pi.  centre       ecueil  m.  pi. 

elevation    and        authority  expose      those  who  are  des- 
art.      —  f.  art.  autorite  f.  exposer    ceux  des- 

tined         to  govern  mankind.      The  protection  on  which 

tine  m.  pi.     gouverner  art.  homme  pi.  —  f.       fur 

he  relied  has  been  too  weak.  •  That  after  which  a  true 

compter  ind-'jj  foible.     Ce       apres  vra\ 

philosopher   sighs  most   ardently,     is  to  spread     that 

— phe  m.     soupirer  art.  ordemment       de  repandrt 

sentiment  of  universal  benevolence        which  should  unite  and 

—  m.  — sel  2   bienveillancei.I  devroit  unir 

(bring  together)  all        men.     These  are        conditions  without 

rapprocher  art.  Ce        sont  des  tans 

which  the  thing  would  not  have  been   concluded.        Natur  t 

faitf.     art.     —  f. 

of  whose        secrets          we  (are  ignorant)  will  be   always   a 
1      art.  — m.  pi.  4    2        ignorer  3 
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§   HI- 

OF    PRONOUNS    ABSOLUTE. — P. 

See  p.  112,  the  pronouns  absolute,  qui,  que,  quoi, 
quel,  hquel. 

Qni  signifies  quel  homme,  what  man :  quelle personne^ 
what  person.  EXAMPLES. 

Qw»  vous  a  dit  cela  ?  I  Who  told  you  that  ? 

J'iynore  qui  a  fait  celSi,  \  I  don't  know  who  did  that. 

Que  signifies  quelle  chose,  what  thing.     EXAMPLES. 
Que  dit-on  ?  I  What  do  they  say  ? 

Je  ne  sais  qu'en  penser,  \  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

Quoi  has  the  signification  of  que.         EXAMPLES. 


A  quoi  s'occupc-t-onf 
Dites-mai  en  quoi  je  puis  vous 


What  are  they  engaged  in  ? 
Tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you. 


servir, 

REM.  Ifrque,  or  qjioi  be  followed  by  an  adjective, 
it  requires  the  preposition  de  before  that  adjective. 
EXAMPLES. 


due  dit-on  de  nouveau  ? 
Quoi  de  plus  instructif  et  de 
plus  amusant  ?  H 


What  news  is  there  ? 

What  is  more  instructive  and 

amusing  ? 


source  of  conjecture  to  mankind.       That  of  which  we 

—  f .  3        —  f.  pi.  4    pour  1  art;  homme  2      Ce 

complain      most  bitterly  is  not  always  what  affects     us 

plaindre  ame'rement  ce  qui  affecter 

the    most.      The  only  moments  in  which  his   soul  still 

seul    —  m.  pi.  encore  2 

expands  to        pleasure,   are  those  which  he   devotes    to 
t'ouvrir  1  art.  ceux  contacrer    art. 

study.     The  mountains  from  whence  gokl  (is  extracted) 

etude  f.  f.  pi.  ou  1  art.   or  3         tire  2 

are  not  in  general  fruitful.        The  different  countries  through 

*    en     —       infertile  pi.  —        payt  m.  pi.    par 

which  he  has  passed  have  furnished     his  pencil        with        ro- 

paite  fourni      d        pinccau  m.  d«    art. 

mantic  and  picturesque  scenes. 
— tique  2      pittoresque  3  —  1 . 

IT  EXERCISE. 

Who  will  not  agree        that        lite  has  few        real  pleasures 
convenir          art.     f.          peudevrai 
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In  interrogations,  or  after  a  verb,  quel  is  used  to 
ask  the  name,  or  qualities  of  a  person,  or  thing. 

EXAMPLES. 
Quel  homme  est-ce  ? 


duel  temps  fait-il? 

Je  ne  sais  quel  homme  c'est, 

II  sait  quel  parti  prendre, 


What  man  is  it  ? 

What  weather  is  it  ? 

I  don't  know  what  man  it  is. 

He  knows  what  steps  to  pursue. 


The  adverb  02),  it  has  been  already  seen,  is  employed 
as  a  relative  pronoun  ;  it  is  likewise  used  as  a  kind  of 
absolute  pronoun. 

Ou  represents  en  quel  endroit,  in  what  place,  or  a 
quoi,  to  what.  EXAMPLES. 

Oil  allez  vous  ? 
Ou  cela  nous  menera-t-il  ? 
J'ignore  oil  I'on  me  conduit, 

II  n'a  pas  prevu  oil  cette  con- 
duite  le  meneroit. 


Where  are  you  going.? 

Where  will  that  take  us  ? 

I  don't  know  where   they  art 

taking  me. 
He  did  not  foresee  where  such 

conduct  would  lead  him. 


REMARK  I.  When  oil  is  preceded  by  the  preposition 
de,  it  marks  the  place,  or  cause,  spoken  of. 

EXAMPLES. 

D'oii  vient-il  1  I  Where  does  he  come  from  ? 

D'ousa  haine  procede-t-elle  ?      \  Whence  proceeds  his  hatred  ? 

and  many        dreadful        pains  ?  (Some  one)  entered  se- 

beaucoup  d'affreux  2  peine  f.  pi.  1  On          entra      se- 

cretly :        guess  who  it  was.       What  have  you  read  in   that 
cre'tement  deviner 

book      that  can      have  excited  in  your  soul        emotion  and 
m.  qui  puisse  porte  art.     —  f. 

enthusiasm  ?      I  know  not  what  to  think  (of  it.)     At  tvkat 
art.  enthousiasme  m.  savoir 

did    you    find        them  occupied  ?        There  is   in   that    dis- 
avez  trouvet  occupe  m.  \i\.  dit- 

course     I  know  not  wliat  which  appears  to  me  designing.   What 
court  m.    savoir  tembler  *         intidinuc- 

have  you  remarked    good,     beautiful  and    sublime  in  Homer  ? 

remarque  pr.       pr.  pr. 

What    more  brilliant,  and,  at  the  same  time,      more  false,  that 

pr.          brillant  en  *    mtme         pr. 

the  expressions  of  a  man,  who  has  (a  great  deal)  of  wit,    but 

—  beaucoup          esprit       qvi 

wants         judgment? 
manque  de  jugement  ? 
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Voilu  d'oii  il  vient,  I  It  was  there  he  came  from. 

Le  mal  me  vient  d'ou  fatten-  \  The   evil    proceeds    from   that 
dois  mon  remJtle,  quarter   whence    I   had    ex- 

pected a  remedy. 

REMARK  II.   Ou  preceded  by  the ,  preposition  par, 
signifies  through  what  place,  or  by  what  means. 

EXAMPLES. 


Par  oh  atcz-vous  passk  1 

Par  oii  me  tirerai-je  d 'affair el 

Voila  par  oiij'ai  passe, 
Je  ne  suit  par  oil  je  me  tirerai 
d'affaire, 


Which  way  did  you  come  ? 
Which   way   shall   I  extricate 

myself? 

This  is  the  way  I  came. 
I  don't  know  which  way  I  slxall 

extricate  myself. 


By  the  manner  in  which  these  pronouns  are  employed, 
it  will  be  seen  they  are  only  interrogative,  when  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
proper  name  for  them  is  that  of  pronouns  absolute.  "f- 


t  EXERCISE. 

What    grace,    what    delicacy,        what    harmony,   what  co- 
grace  f.  delicatesse  f.  zz  f.  co- 

louring,   what  .  beautiful    lines      in    Racine  !       What    then 
iorit  m.  vers  m.          —  1         done  3 

nust  have  been  that  extraordinary  man,  to  whom  seven  cities 
doit  2  =.2       •     -~ 

contested  the  glory  of  having  given        birth  ?     He  does 
te  sont  dispute  — f.        avoir    donnv  &rt.jourm. 

siot  know  what   model        to  follow.     I   have   told  you   what 

savoir  modele  m.  *    suivre 

man   it   is.     Which   of   those  ladies        do    you    think        the 

ce  f.  dames  f.  2      trouver  1 

most  amiable  ?     Choose    vjhich  of   tl^ose   two    pictures 

f.  Choisir  m.          4      5        6        tableau  m.  7 

you  like  ^      best.          Whcrt      arn  I  ?     He  knows  not 

1     aimer  2  art.      micvx  3  en  savoir 

whence  he       is.     He   is  gone    I   don't  know  where.      Wltere 

en  alle         ne       savoir  De 

does  he  get    that  pride  ?  (It  is)  from  there  he  derives  his 

lui  vient         orgucil  m.         Voila  de  tirer 

'origin.  (Which  way)  did  you    come?     (That  is)        (tfa 

oriyine.  Par  etes-voits    arrivi       Voilb       par 

road)  I  came. 
l         twir  ind-4. 

z 
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§    IV" 

OF  DEMONSTII ATIVE  PRONOUNS. — P.  113. 
Ce,  cetle,  ces,  are  often  joined  to  the  adverbs  of  place, 
ci,  here,  and  Id,  there,  in  order  to  point  out  in  a  more 
precise  manner  die  thing  spoken  of,  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  then  placed  before  the  substantive,  and  ci 
and  la  after  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ce  livre-ci  this  book          II  Cct  homme-la    I  that  man 

Cettefleur-ci       tiiis  flower        II  Ces  femmes-lii  \  those  -women 

Celui,  celle,  ceux,  celles,  are  followed  by  the  prepo- 
sition de,  when  placed  before  a  substantive,  and  by  a 
pronoun  relative,  when  placed  before  a  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 


Let  maladies  de  I'amc  font  plus 

dangereuses    que  celles     du 

corps, 
L'homme  dontje  vous  aiparU, 

est  celui  que  vous  voycz, 
De  toutes  les  chases  du  monde, 

c'est  celle  quej'aime  le  moins, 


The  disorders  of  the  mind  are 

more  dangerous   than   those 

of  the  body. 
The  man  of  whom  I  spoke  to 

you  is  he  whom  you  see. 
Of  all  the  things  in  the  world, 

it  is  that  which  I  like  least. 


REMARK.  The  pronouns  cclni,  celle,  ceux,  celles 
when  followed  by  a  pronoun  relative,  are  expressed  in 
English,  by  the  personal  pronouns,  he,  she,  they,  or  by 
that  which,  those  which,  such  as,  &c.  ^[ 


H  EXERCISE. 

The  pleasures  of  the  wise  resemble  in  nothing     those  of 

ressembler  2      3     1     4    A 
a  dissipated   man.      He  that  suffers       himself  to  (be  ruled)  by 

dis$ip6  21  se  iaisse  '     domincr 

his   passions,   must   renounce         happiness.     This  stuff 

doit    renoncer  <i  art.  bonheur  m.  etoffe-ci    f 

will  become  you   wonderfully.         That  action         is  worthy  o. 
*     sitra  &  merveille  —  f.     -Id 

This  scene  is   calculated   to        interest   all  met 

Ulitine  — f.   -ci    faite          pour  interesser      art. 

but  that      cannot         succeed, 
-lei  ne  tauroit  reussir- 
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Celui-ci  and  celui-la  adopt  the  gender  and  number 
of  the  substantives  whose  place  they  supply.  When 
opposed  to  each  other,  celui-ci  marks  the  nearest  ob- 
ject ;  and  celui-la  the  remotest. 

EXAMPLE. 

Celui-ci  plait,  mais  cehri-ld  cap-  I  This  pleases,   but   that  ca'jti- 
tive,  I      vates. 

Ci  and  la  coalesce  with  cet  and  form  two  other  de- 
monstrative pronouns  ceci  and  cela,  the  first  of  which 
signifies  cette  chose-ci^  this  object ;  the  second,  celte 
chose-la,  that  object. 

They  may  be  used  singly ;  but  when  they  are  op- 
posed to  each  other,  ceci  expresses  the  nearest  object, 
and  cela  the  remotest. 

EXAMPLE. 

Je  n'aime  point  ceci,  donnez-  I  I  don't  like  this,  give  me  that. 
moi  cela, 

REMARK.  When  cela  is  alone  and  not  opposed  to 
the  pronoun  ceci,  it  refers,  like  this  last,  to  an  object 
pointed  to. 

EXAMPLES. 

Que  dites-vous  de  cela?  I  What  do  you  say  of  that  ? 

Cela  estfort  beau,        t  [  That  is  very  handsome. 


t  EXERCISE. 

(Here  are)  certainly         two  charming   prospects  ;  thii 

Voila        certainement          beau  perspective  f.  pi. 

has   something  more  cheerful,  but  many  people 

quclquc  chote  de  riant  bien  de  art.  persoitnc 

think       that  more  striking     and  more  majestic.      The  body 
f.  pi.  trouver  imposant  majestueux  n. 

perishes,  the  soul  is  immortal ;  yt-t  <ill  our  cares  arc  fi;r 

penr  £  —  tt I  cependant  toin 

that,  while  we  nei^l^ct   this.     What  means   this?     That 

tandit  que  negliyer  veut  dire 

is  true.    It  is  not  that.     This  is  low  and  mean,        but  thct  it 

Ce  bat          rampant 

grand  and  sublime. 
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§v. 

• 

OF  INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

FIRST    CLASS. 

Of  those  that  are  never  joined  to  a  Substantive. — P.  114 
Quelqu'un  means  UHtlune,  one. — EXAMPLES. 


Nous  attendons  des  hommes,  »7 
en  viendra  quelqu'un, 

Plusieurs  femmes  m'ont  promts 
de  venir,  il  en  viendra  quel- 
qu'une, 


We  expect  men,  some  one  will 


come. 


Several  ladies  have  promised 
me  to  come,  some  one  of 
them  will  come. 


Quelcfii'un  taken  absolutely  and  substantively,  is  of 
both  genders,  and  means  une  personne,  a  person. 

EXAMPLE. 
J'attends  id  quelqu'un,  \  I  wait  here  for  somebody. 

Quelques-uns  signifies  plusieurs  dans  un  plus  grand 
nombre,  several  out  of  a  great  number. 

EXAMPLES. 


Quelques*uns  assurent, 
Entre  Ir.s  nouvelles  qui'l  a  deki- 
tees,  il  y  en  a  quelques-unes 


Some  people  affirm. 
Among  the  reports  he  has  cir- 
culated, several  are  true. 


de  vraies, 

Quiconque,  whoever,   signifies  quelque  personne  que 
ce  soit,  qiti  que  ce  soit,  any  person  whatev-er.     It  takes 
no  plural,  and  is  never  used  but  of  persons. 
EXAMPLE. 

Ce  disi-ours  s'adresse  d  quicon-  I  This   speech    is    addressed    to 
que  est  coupablc,  \      whoever  is  guilty. 

Chacun,   each,   every  one,   is  used  either  distribu- 
tively,  or  collectively.     It  has  no  plural. 

Distributively,  it  means  chaque  personne^  chaque 
chose,  each  person,  or  thing.  It  is  then  used  likewise 
in  the  feminine,  and  requires  the  preposition  de  after  it. 
EXAMPLES. 

Each  of  us  lives  as  he  pleases. 
Look  at  each  of  these  medals 


• 


Chacun  de  nous  vit  d  sa  mode, 
Voyez  separement   chacune  de 
vet  medailles. 


separately 
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Collectively,  it  signifies  toute  pe rsonne,  every  person. 

EXAMPLE. 
C/utcun  a  set  defauls,  t          .    |  Every  b*ody  has  his  faults. 

Autrui,  means  les  autres  personnes,  other  people :  it 
only  applies  to  persons,  is  never  accompanied  by  an 
adjective,  has  no  plural,  and  is  never  used  in  a  sentence 
without  being  preceded  by  a  preposition. 

EXAMPLE. 
Lachariteserejouitdubonheur\  Charity  rejoices  in  the  happi- 

d'autrui,  ness  of  others. 

Personne,  which  is  always  masculine  and  singular, 
means  nul,  qui  que  ce  soitf  nobody,  whosoever.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  preceded  or  followed  by  the  negative  tie, 
which  is  placed  after  persoime,  when  this  word  stands 
before  the  verb ;  and  before  the  verb,  when  personne 
stands  after.  The  same  observation  applies  to  j-ien. 

t  EXERCISE  ON  THE  INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

Can  any  one  (he  still  ignorant)  that  it  is  from  the 

Pourroit-il  9  1  "       iynorer  encore  ce       dtis 

earliest  infancy  we  ought  to  form     the  mind,  the  heart  and  the 
tendre    enfance  f.  on  doit     *  former 
taste  ?  Will  not  tome  one  of  these  ladies  be  of  the  party  ?    Some 

*  f.  partie  f. 

peoj)le  like     to  read  (every  thing  new.)     (These  are)  beautiful 

aimer  toutcs  les  nouveautes     Voila  de    superbe 

pictures ;  I  could  wish  to  buy       some.     Whoever  has  stu- 

tableau  m.  vouloir  en  *  acheter 

died  the  principles  of  an  art,  knows  that  it  (is  only)  (by  length 

—  pes  — m.  savoir          cc  nest  que          a  la 

of  time)  and  by      deep          reflections,  that  he  can  succeed  in 
lonyue  de  profond  rtflexion  f.  reuuir     il 

making  it     his  own.          All  the  ladies  at  the  ball       were 

sc  2  rcndre  4  le  3  *  propre  5.  bat  m,  iuu-2 

V"ry  finely  dressed,  and  each          differently. 

1     tuperbement  part  avoit  une  parure  difftrente. 

Every  one  should,  for  (the  sake  of)  his  own     happiness,  listen 

dcvrvit  pour  propre        m.        n'eto«- 

only  to  the  voice  of        reason  and  of       truth.     What  is  the 
let-  que   *          rmx  f.    art.  raison  f.          art.  virite  f. 
price    of  each  of  these  medals  ? 
vrix  m.      f.  medaille  f. 
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EXAMPLES. 


We  must  injure  noboiiv. 
Nobody  is  certain  •  of  living  till 


to-morrow. 


11  nefaut  nuire  n  personne, 
Personne  n'est  assure,  de  vivrc 
jiuqit'au  lendemniii, 

II EM.  I.  The  negative  is  sometimes  understood,  as, 
y  a-t-il  qnelyCun  icilt  is  there  any  body  here?  per- 
xnnne,  nobody.  Personne  stands  for  il  n'y  a  personne, 
there  is  nobody  here. 

REM.  II.  In  interrogative  phrases  without,  nega- 
tion, or  In  those  expressing  doubt,  personne  signifies 
quelqu'im,  any  body. 

EXAMPLES. 


Personne  oseroit-il  nicr  ? 
Je  doute  que  personne  soit  assez 
hardi, 


Would  any  body  dare  deny  ? 
I  doubt  whether  any  body  be 
bold  enough. 


REM.  III.  When  personne  is  placed  in  the  second 
member  of  a  comparison,  it  means  any  body. 

EXAMPLE. 

Culte  place  lui  convient  mieux  1  That  place  suits  him  better  than 
qu'a  personne,  any  body. 

Rien,  nothing,  which  is  masculine  and  singular,  is 
used  with,  or  without  a  negation.  When  with  a  nega- 
tion, it  means  nulle  chose,  nothing. 

*  ?  O 

EXAMPLE. 

II  ne  s'aUache  a  rien  de  tolide,  I  He  applies  himself  to  nothing 

fixed. 

When  used  without  a  negation,  it  means  qudquc 
chose  something. 

EXAMPLE. 


Je  doute  que  rien  soit  plus  pro- 
pre  a  faire  impression  que, 


I  doubt  whether  any  thing  be 
more  suited  to  make  an  im- 


pressi™ than,  &c. 

The  negation  is  sometimes  understood,  que  tons  a 
K  ccl<i  ?  rien,  how  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ?  nothing, 
it  always  requires  the  preposition  de  before  the  ad- 
jective, or  participle  that  follows  it,  and  then  the  verb 
is  understood,  as  is  likewise  the  negation,  as,  rien  de 
bean  que  le  vrai,  nothing  is  noble  but  truth.  ^J 
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SECOND  CLASS. 
Of  those  which  are  always  joined  to  a  Substantive.     Page  1 16. 

Queiique,  some,  signifies  nn,  une,  entre  plusieurs,  one 
out  of  several ;  it  is  of  both  genders,  and  takes  the 
number  of  the  substantive. 

EXAMPLE. 

Adresaez-vous  a  quelque  cutre  I  Apply  to  somebody  else. 
personne, 

C/taque,  each,  every,  which  is  of  both  genders,  has 
no  plural. 

EXAMPLE. 

Chaque  pays  a  ses  coutumes,       |  Each  country  has  its  customs. 
Qttelconque,  aucun,  any,  qucl  one  ce  soit,  whatever  it 
be ;  quel  qii'il  soity  whoever  he  be,  is  of  both  genders, 

II  EXERCISE. 

To    most  men  the  misfortunes  of  others    are  hut 

Pour  la  plupart  de  art.  mal  m.  ne         que 

a  dream.     Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not  wish      (to  be 
*  ionge  m.  vouloir  qu'on 

done  to  you.)    No  one  knows  whether  he  deserves      love  or 
vout  fit  savoir        si  est  diyne  de  de 

h.itred.     An  egotist  loves  nobody,  not  even  his  own      children  ; 

kyoiste  pas  mem*       propre 

in     the  whole  universe  he  sees  no    one  but  himself.    He  is  more 
dans  *  univers        ne    voit    •    que  lui  seul. 

than  (any  body)  worthy  of  the  confidence  (with  which)  tho  kii:g 

diyne  confiance  f.       dont 

honours  him.     I  doubt  whether  any  one  ever  painted 

Itonorer  que  aitjamais  peint       art. 

nature    in  its  amiable   simplicity,   better   than   the    sentimental 

—  f.  =  f.  sensible 

Gessner.      Has    any  body  called  on     me  this   morning  ? 

—  *  2      est-il  venu  1  chez  matin  m. 

Nobody.     There  was    nothing  but  what     was  great  in     the  dc- 
ind-2  qne     *     de     *  grand  dant     dts- 

eit-Mia  and         works  of  the   Egyptians.      I   doubt 

«einm.pl.         art.  owirage  m.  pi.  — ticns' 

whether  there  is  any  thing  better  calculated  to  exalt  the 

que  subj-1  3  1      plus     propre 

soul  than  the  contemplation  of  the  wonders     of        nature, 
-f.  mcrveiUeL    art     -  C 
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and  always  is  placed  after  a  substantive ;  when  used 
with  a  negative  it  is  always  singular. 

EXAMPLE. 

//  ne  veut  se  soumettre  a  aucune  I  He  will  submit  to  no  authority 
autoritt  quclconque,  \      whatever. 

Certain,  signifies  quelque,  certain,  some.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  alike  of  persons  and  things;  but  it  is 
always  placed  before  the  substantive. 

EXAMPLE. 

J'ai  oui  dire  a  certain  homme,  I  I  have  heard  some  man  say. 
a  un  Certain  homme, 

Un,  une,  a,  or  an,  when  used  indeterminately  for 
quelque,  certain,  some  person,  or  some  thing,  takes  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  joined. 
EXAMPLES. 


J'ai  vu  un  homme  qui  couroit, 
Je  me  suis  promene  dans  une 
yrande  et  belle  prairie^ 


I  saw  a  man  who  was  running 
I  walked  in  a  large  fine  mea- 
dow. 


I  EXERCISE  ON  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 
Some   enlightened   people  among   the   Egyptians   pre- 

iclaire  2      esprit  rn.  pi.  1  parmi  —  tient      con- 

served         the  idea  of  a  first  being,  whose        attributes 
server  ind-2        idee  etre  art.  —  but  m.  pi.  3 

they  represented  under  various    symbols ;     this  (is 

1     representer  ind-2  2         different  symbole  m.  c'est  ce  que 
proved)  by  the         following  inscription  upon  a  temple,  "  I  am 
prouve     *     *  cette        ••  —  f.         de  —  m. 

all  that  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be ;  no  mortal    ever  removed 
ce  qui  3   mortel  2     1     lever  ind-4 

the  veil        that  covers  me."      Every  nation  has  (in  its  turn) 
voile  m.  f.  a  son  tour  2 

shone  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.     There  is  no  reason  whatever 
brilli  1  m.  raison  f.    t(luol 

that  can    bring  him  to  it.    Some  figures  appear  monstrous 

puisse  determiner      _  —  f.  —  trueux 

and  deformed,  considered  separately,  or     too  near ;  but,  if  they 
tliffbrme        f.  pi.        teparement      de      pres  on    < 

are  put  in  their  proper  light  and          place,    the  true  point  of 
let  met  jour         &  lew  —  —  m. 

view          restores  their        beauty  and        grace.     Yesterday  I 
cue  f.  leur  reudre      *     art.  —  f.  art.  —  L  2 

saw  a  lady          remarkably  beautiful. 
1  <r«n«r««2          beauUl.  ,dJO    «*rtu^ 
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THIRD  CLASS; 


Of  thote  which  are  tometimet  joined  to  a  Substantive,  and 
sometimes  not.     Page  117. 

Nul,  and  pas  ?/;?,  not  any,  not  one,  arc  employed 
either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  a  substantive. 
They  are  accompanied  by  the  negation,  assume  the 
feminine,  but  have  no  plural,  and  may  be  followed  by 
the  preposition  de. 

EXAMPLES. 
Nul  de  tons  ccux  qui  y  ont  ite 

iien  est  revenu, 
Pas  un  ne  crvit  cette  nouvelle, 


Not  one  of  those  who  went 
there  has  returned. 

Not  one  believes  that  intelli- 
gence. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

There  is  not  a  single  person 
that  believes  it. 


Ja  n'en  ai  nulle  connoissance , 
11  u'y  a  pas  tine  seule  personne 
qui  le  croie, 

Ancun  signifies  tiul,  no,  not  any,  when  accompanied 
by  a  negation,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  preposition  de. 

EXAMPLE. 

Vous  n'avez  aucun  moyen  de  I  You  have  no   means   of  suo 
reussir  dans  cette  affaire,  ceeding  in  that  affair. 

This  pronoun  is  seldom  employed  in  the  plural, 
except  before  substantives,  which,  in  some  particular 
sense,  arc  better  employed  in  the  plural. 

EXAMPLE. 
II  n  a  fait  aunmt-s  dispositions,  \  He  has  made  no  dispositions. 

HEM.  Aucun  may  be  employed  without  a  negation 
in  interrogative  sentences,  or  those  which  express 
doubt,  01  exclusion. 

EXAMPLES* 


Aucun  hominefut-iljnmais  plus 
heureux  ~. 

On  doute  qu'aucune  de  ces  af- 
faires rhississe, 

)Le  plus  beau  morccau  d'tlo- 
auence  qu'ilyait  dunt  aucune 
lanyue,  &c.  Tf 

Autre,   other,   expresses  a  difference  between  two 


Was  ever  any  man  more  suc- 
cessful ? 

They  doubt  whether  any  of 
those  affairs  will  succeed. 

The  finest  piece  of  eloquence 
that  exists  in  any  language, 
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objects,  or  between  one  and  several ;  as,  quells  av.tre 
chose  sonhaitez-vous  de  mot?  what  else  do  you  wish  of 
ir.e  ? 

Rjor.  Ant  re  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  person 
but  indeterminate  ;  as,  faimc  nrieux  qne  rous  l'uypre~ 
niez  de  tout  nut  re  qne  de  moi,  I  had  rather  you  learn 
it  of  any  other  person  than  me. 

Un  is  sometimes  opposed  to  autre ;  in  which  case, 
these  two  words  are  preceded  by  the  article,  supply  the 
place  of  the  substantives  to  which  they  relate,  adopt 
their  gender  and  number,  and  form  the  pronouns  Tun 
Tantre,  Cun  et  Fautre,  and  ni  run  ni  Tautre. 

ISun  fautre,  each  other,  one  another,  applies  both 
"to  persons  and  things  :  it  takes  both  gender  and  num- 
ber, and  requires  the  article  before  the  two  words  of 
which  it  is  composed.  If  there  be  any  preposition,  it 
must  be  placed  before  the  last.  When  these  two  words 
arc  used  in  conjunction,  they  express  a  reciprocal  rela- 
tion between  several  persons  or  things. 

EXAMPLE. 
Ilfaut  se  sccvurir  I'un  Yautre,  \  We  ought  to  assist  each  other. 

U  EXERCISE  ON  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 
No  one  likes  (to  see  himself)  as        he  is.     No  expression,  HO 

se  voir  tcl  que  -r-  t'. 

truth  of   design  and      colouring,  no  strokes  of  genius  iti  that 

t.  dessein        de  coloris  trait 

great  work.         He  is  as  learned  a?  any  one.     Not  one  of  these 

ouvragc  m.  tuvant 

engravings  announces  any  great  skill.  None  of  his  works 
yravure  f.  pi.  annoncer  nn  talent  m. 

will  descend  to       posterity.     He  is  so  ignorant,  and  at  the  same 
'passer       art.     ~  i"  en  *    mvtne 

rime  so  obstinate,  that  he  will  not  (be  convinced)  by  any  reason- 
temps  oltstini;  se  rendre  a  raison- 

ing.  Did  any  man  ever          attain      to  such  a  pitch        of 

nement  m.  jamais  2  parvenir  1     re     *  comble  m. 

glfTy  !     I  doubt  whc'.her   there  be  in  any  science  a  more  evi 
title  subj-1  —f.        plus     to 

dent  principle. 

-  ne  m.  1. 


Les pastions s'entendentles  unes 
accc  Ics  uutres ;  si  ion  se 
laiste  alter  aux  unes,  on  at- 
tire bientot  les  autr'es, 
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When  used  separately,  they  denote  a  difference. 
EXAMPLE. 

Our  passions  have  a  relation 
with  each  other  ;  if  we  ic- 
dulge  some,  the  others  will 
boon  follow. 

REM.  In  the  latter  case  1'nn  is  used  for  the  person, 
or  tiling  first  mentioned,  and  Vantre.  for  the  person  or 
thing  last  spoken  of. 

Ilnn  et  fautre,  both  •  these  two  words  mark  union. 
They  require  the  verb  to  be  in  the  plural. 

EXAMPLE. 
Lime  et  I'autre  sont  bonnes,       \  Both  are  good. 

Ni  fain  nl  Vautre^  neither :  these  two  words  on  the 
contrary  mark  separation.  The  verb  must  be  in  the 
plural. 

EXAMPLE. 


Ni  fun  ni   I'autre  nont  fait 
lew  devoir,^ 


Neither  has  done  his  dutv. 


t  EXERCISE. 

Ask  another.    4\"onld  any  other  have  been  so 

Demander  a  auroit-il  eu  *    assez 

self-conceited      as  to      th:nk  that  liis  private          opinion  could 
(I 'amour-propre  *  pour  penser  particulier  "2  —  t.  1  put 

counterbalance  the  public  sentiment  ?  Reason  and         failh 

balancer  2      opinion?  f.  I  art.  liaison  f.     'art.  Jot  f. 

equally  demonstrate  that  we  were  created         for  another  1'f'e. 

2        demontrer  1  crt.er  ind-1  f. 

T hty  speak  ill  of  one  another.      Tae   happiness  of  the  people 

mat  m. 

constitutes  that  of  the  prim  e  ;  tliuir  true  interests  are  conni  cti'd 
faire  — in.  jiitt'tret  m.  //«' 

v.'ith  each  other.        Presumption  and         pride    easily  inshr.iute 
a      pi.       pi.    art.  Preemption  f.    nrt.  orijueil    2       &e  glisser 
themselves  into  the  heart  ;  if  we       allow  one  the  em  ranee, 

1  m.  Von  y  donne  a  2f.  3     *    enlrte  \ 

it  is  much  to  (be  feared)   that  we   shall  soon          (abandon   our- 
b'un          craindre  on       *     bicntut  2      ne  se  livre  1 

solves)   to  tlie  other.     Both  relate         the  same  story,  though 

rapport ir  fait  m. 

neithei-  believes  it  to  !)e  true. 

ne  penser  que     *  soit 
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Meme  signifies  qui  n'est  pas  autre,  which  is  not  dif- 
ferent,    it  is  of  both  genders,  and  takes  the  plural. 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  the  same  man. 

The  same  person. 

They  are  the  same  reasons. 

poem  is  the  same  that  I 


CVst  fe  meme  homme, 
La  meme  pefsonne, 
Ce  sont  Ics  mfanes  raisons, 
Ce  puerne  est  le  menie  que  celui 
dontje  vous  ai  parle, 


was  mentioning  to  you. 


Tel  means  para'/,   semllable,  de  meme,  such,  like, 
similar.     It  takes  both  genders  and  both  numbers. 
EXAMPLES. 

Such  a  scheme  cannot  succeed. 
There  are  no  such  animals,  no 
such  customs. 


Un  tel  projet  ne  sauroit  reustir 
LI  n'y  a  pas  de  telt  animaux,  de 
telles  coutumes, 

When  used  alone,  it  either  preserves  its  proper  sig- 
nification, or  it  expresses  a  person  indeterminately. 

EXAM  PLES. 
Vous  ne  sauriez  me  persuader 

rien  de  tel, 
Tel  fait  des  liberalites,  qui  ne 

paye  pat  ses  dettes, 


You  cannot  persuade  me  of  any 

such  thing. 

The  same  man  is  liberal  in  giv- 
ing, who  does  not  pay  his  debts. 


Plusieurs,    several,  which    is  plural  and    of    both 
genders,  is  used  alike  of  persons  and  of  things.    When 
united  to  a  substantive,  or  relating  to  it,  it  signifies  an 
indeterminate  number,  without  relation  to  another. 
EXAMPLES. 


PI  us  ieurs  motifs  Tout  determine 
Je    crois   cela  pour  plusieurs 
raisons, 


Several  reasons  determined  him. 
1  believe  that  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

JBut  it  is  likewise  used  as  a  part  of  a  greater  number. 
EXAMPLE. 


Out  of  so  great  a  number  of 
persons,  several  objected  toit. 


Parmi  nn  si  grand  nombre  de 
gens,  il  y  en  cut  plusieurs 
tjai  s'y  oppostrent, 

When  plusieurs  is  employed  absolutely  as  a  substan- 
tive, it  always  means  plusieun  personnes,  several  per- 


eons. 


' 


EXAMPLE. 

Plusieurs  aiment  mieux  mourir  I  Many  would  rather  die,  than 
que  de  verdre  leur  reputation,  \      forfeit  their  character 
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Tout  is  used  either  alone,  or  with  a  substantive. 
When  employed  alone,  it  signifies  toutes  choses,  all 
things,  toute  sorte  de  choses,  every  kind  of  things. 
EXAMPLE. 


Every  thing  forsakes  us  at  the 
moment  of  death  :  we  retain 
nothing  but  our  good  work^. 


Tuutnous  abandonne  au  moment 
de  la  mort ;  il  ne  nous  rcste 
que  nos  bonnes  ceuvres, 

When  united  to  a  substantive,  it  is  used  either  col- 
lectively, or  distribatively. 

Considered  collectively,  tout  signifies  the  totality  of 
a  thing,  and  is  then  followed  by  the  article. 

EXAMPLE. 

Tout  I'univers,  I  The  whole  universe. 

Tons  les  corps  celestes,  \  All  the  celestial  bodies. 

Considered  distributively,  tout  signifies  c/iaque,  each  ; 
in  this  case,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  article. 

EXAMPLE. 
Tout  Men  est  desirable,  t        |  Every  good  is  desirable. 

t  EXERCISE. 

Does  he  always  maintain  the  same  principles  ?     Yes,  they  are 

*  soutenir  —  pe          Oui  ce 

absolutely  the  same.    That  general  is  the  same  that  commanded 
—  ment          pi.  —  —  der 

last  year.        Such  a  conduct    is  inexplicable.     There 

art.  dernier  2  annee  i.  1     2      1  conduite  f.  — 

are  no    such  customs     in  this  country.     I  never    heard 

de         eoutumesf.  pays  m.  ai  entendu  dire 

Cany  thing)     similar.     The  same  man  sows  who  often  reaps 

ricn       de  *     semer  recueillir 

nothing.     I  this  morning  received  several  letters.      Among  those 

1    3    matin  4    ind-4  2  lettre  f.  pi. 

manuscripts,  there  are  several          much          esteemed.     Many 

—  crits  qu'on  beaucoup  2  estime  1 

by  endeavouring  to  injure        others,     injure   themselves  mure 
t/i  s'ef forcer          de  nuire  a  art.          se  nuire  A 
than  they     think.     All  is  in  God  and  God  is  in  all.      The  whole 

ne  pensur  en 

course  of  his  life  has  been  distinguished  by      generous  actions, 
cour*  m.  f.  niarqui  des    =2        • — £  i. 

Uwy  m-e  is  odious. 

-"-OK        _ 

A.    A 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 

Of  those  which  are  followed  by  QUE. — P.  IIS. 
Qui,  que,  whoever,  is  only  said  of  persons,  and  sig- 
nifies quelque  personne  que,  whatever  person  ;  it  re- 
quires tiie  verb  following  to  be  in  the  subjunctive. 
EXAMPLES. 


Qui  que  ce  soit  qui  ait  fait  cela, 

c'est  un  habile  homme, 
Qui  que  je  sois, 
Qui  que  gait  ete, 
Qui  que.  c'eat  ete, 
Qui  que  ce  puisse  etre, 


Whoerer  has  done  that,  is  a  mun 

of  taleiit. 

Whoever  I  may  be. 
Whoever  it  may  have  been. 
Whoever  it  might  have  been. 
Whoever  it  may  be. 


When  qui  quo  followed  by  ce  soit,  is  used  with  a 
negative,  it  signifies  aucime  personne^  nobody  ;  as,  Jc 
nyfj  (route  qui  que  ce  soit,  I  find  nobody  there. 

Quoi  que,  whatever  it  be,  is  only  used  of  things,  and 
signifies  quelque  chose  que,  whatever  thing ;  it  requires 
also  the  verb  following  to  be  in  the  subjunctive. 
EXAMPLES. 


Quoi  qite  ce  soit  quit  fasse,  ou 
qu'tl  (Use,  on  se  defie  de  lui, 

Quoi  que  vous  disiez,  je  le 
jerai, 


Whatever  he  docs  or  says,  he 

is  distrusted. 
Whatever  you  may  say,  I  will 

do  it. 


HEM.     When  quoi  quc,  followed  by  ce  soit,  is  used 
with  a  negation,  it  signifies  aucune  chose,  not  any  thing. 
EXAMPLE. 


.S',7/;.?  npplicatiim,  on  ne  pent 
reussir  en  quoi  que  ce  soit,  1" 


Without  application  it  is  im- 
possible to  succeed  in  any 
thing  whatever. 


t  EXERCISE  ON  THE  FOURTH  CLASS. 
Whoever  has  told  you  so,  he  is  mistaken.  Pas- 

ce  soit  qui  le         sc  tromper  ind-4  Pat' 

whoever  thou  be,  contemplate  with     religions  veneration 
si'itt  contempler  un     ~2  respect  in.  1. 

... on' imcnt  erected  by        gratitude;  it  is  the  tomb 

—  m.      cleve          art.  reconnaissance  f.  ce        tombeau  m. 
of  a  just  and  benevolent     man.     How         can  he  hope     to  be 
2  bienfaisant  3    1         Comment  isperer  de 
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Quel  que  signifies  de  quelque  sorte,  de  quelque  espece 
qnc  ce  soit,  of  whatever  sort,  or  kind  it  may  be,  when 
relating  to  things ;  or,  qui  que  ce  soit,  whoever  it  may 
l>e,  when  relating  to  persons.  It  takes  both  gender 
and  number,  according  to  the  person,  or  thing  it  relates 
to,  and. requires  the  subjunctive. 
EXAMPLES. 


Quelles  que  soient  vos  affaires, 


venez, 


Je  lien  excepte  personnc,  quel 
quit  soit, 


Whatever   business    you    may 

have,  come. 
I   except  nobody,  whoever  lie 

may  be. 


REM.  Lequel  que,  whosoever,  whichever,  is  also 
used  ;  as,  lequd  des  trois  que  TOUS  cJioisissiez,  pen 
m'importe,  whichever  of  the  three  you  choose,  I  care 
little. 

Quelque — que,  of  both  genders,  when  united  to  a 
substantive,  signifies  quel  que  soit  le,  quelle  que  soit  la, 
&c.  whatever  be  the,  &c.  It  has  both  numbers,  and 
requires  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 
Qvclque  raison   qu'on  lid  ap-     Whatever   reason   is   adduced, 

he  believes  nothing  about  it. 
Whatever   attempts   you   may 
make,  you  will  never  succetd. 


,  il  jten  croit  rien, 
Qiitlques  efforts  que  vous  fas- 
siez,  vous  ne  reussircz  point, 


When  united  to  an  adjective,  it  operates  as  an  ad- 
verb, and  signifies  a  quelque  puint  que,  however  great 
a  degree ;  it  then  neither  takes  gender,  nor  number. 

EXAMPLES. 
Qnelque  belle  quelle  pvisse  ctre,  1  However  beautiful  she  may  be, 

elle  ne  doit  pus  tilre  vninc,  she  ought  not  to  be  vain. 

beloved         who     lias  regard     for  no  one  ?   Whatever  he  may  do 

lui         ne       d't'yards 

or        say,  he  (will  find  it)  very  difficult        to  destroy         pre- 
qu'il  aura         lien  de  la  peine        detruire  des prt~ 

jiuiiccs  so  deeply  rooted.       A  mii;d  vain,  presuniptin;u-', 

juye  m  si  profondenicnt  enracine  —    presomjitueux 

and  inconsistftit,         will  in  ver  succeed  in  any  thing  whatfver. 

tans  consistence     *  rtussir 

Whatever  a  frivolous  world     may  think  of  you,  never     swerve 

frivole  2  mondc  \  puisse  if.  di-tourner 

the  path  of       virtue. 

chemin  m.       art.     1. 
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Quclquf  puitsans  quits  soient,  I  However  powerful    they  ' may 
je  tie  leg  craint  point,  be,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  in. 

Tel  qite,  such  as,  serves  to  mark  a  parity  between 
objects  by  comparison. 

EXAMPLE. 

C'ett  un  homme  tel  qu'il  vous  I  He  is  just  such  a  man  as  you 
lefaut.  |      want. 

Tout—que   signifies   quoique^    e/icore  que,    though, 
quelque,  however.     On  this  occasion,  tout  is  considered 
as  an  adverb,  and  is  employed  with  adjectives  of  every 
kind,  and  even  with  some  substantives. 
EXAMPLES. 


Tout  artificieux  qu'ils  tone,  je 
doute  que  le  public  soit  long- 
temps  leur  dupe, 

Toute  femme  qu'elle  est,  t 


Artful  as  they  are,  I  doubt 
whether  the  public  will  be 
long  their  dupe. 

Woman  as  she  is.  -Is  ton  mfi  I 


t  EXERCISE. 

Let       the  laws     be  (wluit  they  may),  we  must  always 

Que  C2          loi  f.  4  subj- 1  3         quel  1  il 

respect     them.     Whatever  efforts  you  make,  I  doubt  whether 
respecter  —  m.  subj-1  que 

you  will  succeed.  All         men,  however  opposite  they  may 

*    reussir  subj-1        art.  oppose 

be,        agree          on  that  point.    The  man  who     descends  into 
sub-1     saccorder  —  m.  ne  rentrer     en 

himself  only  to         discover  his  defects,  and  correct  them,  likes 

que  pour  y  demeler         —  m.  se  corriger  en 

to  see  himself  as  ne  is.    However  surprising  that  phenomenon 

surprenant  2  phenomene  m.  3 
may  be,  it  is  not  against  the  order      of        nature.     Children  at 

1                  contre          ord^em.     art. 
they  are,  they            behaved  remarkably  well. 
se  sont  conduits  fort              lien. 
, . — 

A  GENERAL  EXERCISE  ON  THE  PRONOUNS. 

TJie        Evening  Walk. 

du  2  soir  3       promenade/.  1. 

On      a  6ne    summer  evening,     my  brother,  my  sister,  aad 
Dans  de      2          soiree  f.  1 

myself.         (were  walking)  (by  the  side)  of  a  wood 
moi      nous  Jtou*  promenions    le  long  bois  m.  qui  n'ett 
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not  far    distant  from  the  castle         which   we  inhabit.    We 
pas   lien  iloiyne  chateau  in.  habiter 

(were  contemplating)  with  rapture  the  majestic        scenery 

contempler  md-2  transport       —  tueux  2    scdne  f.  1. 

which        nature  exhibits  at  the  approach  of       night,  when  we 

art.  deployer  approche  f.  art.  nuit  f.  quand 

perceived  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  oak,     a  boy  of  a  most 

apercevoir  ind-2  a          pied  m.       vieux     chene  m.  enfant  art.  2 
interesting  countenance.     His  beauty,  his  air      of  ingenu- 

interassant  3  art.  figure  f.  I  ~  f.  — m.      inyenu* 

ousness  and    candour,  his  gracefulness  struck         us,  and  we 
ite  de       ~  grace  pi.        f  rapper  ind-3  nous 

approached    him.     What  !  alone  here,  my  boy  ?  said  we  ; 

approcher  ind«3  en  seul    id  enfant  lui  dimes- 

whence  art  thou  ?        Whence  comest  thou  ?     What  art  thou 
D'oii  *        2 

doing  here  alone  ?     1  am  not  alone,  answered          he  smiling, 
fais  143  repondre  ind-3  d'un  air  riant 

I  am  riot  alone;  but  I  was  fatigued,  and  I  (have  seated  myself) 

inA-'Zfatiyue  s'asseoir  incl-4 

under  the  shade    of  this  tree,        while        my  mother  is  busy 

a  ombre  f.  arbre  m.  tandis  que  occup6 

in  gathering        simples  to    give        some  relief  to  the 

d    cueillir      des    —        pour  apporter          soulagement  m. 
pains  which  her  aged    father  suffers.     Ah !  (how  many) 

douleurf.it}.  2     vieux  3     4      souffrir  1  que 

troubles      my  good  mamma  has  !     How  many  troubles  ! 
de  peine,  f.  pi.  2      3      maman  41  ti 

Did  you  know  them,        there  is  not  one  of  you  that  would  not 

*  connoitre  fnd-2  qui         * 

be    touched  with  pity,  and  who   could        refuse  the   tribute 
sul)j-2  de      pitie  •      lui  subj-2  un    tribut 

of  your  tears.  We  said  to  him,  lovely     child,  thy  ingenu- 

*     larmc  f.  pi.     ind-3       *  aimable 

ousness,        candour,        innocence,  (every  thing),    interests  us 

pro.    —  f.      pro.      — f.  intfrester 

in  thy  misfortunes     and  those  of  thy  mother.      Relate     them  to 
A         malheur  rn.  pi.     a  Raconter  2      * 

us;  whatever  they  be,        fear  not  to  afflict  us.      (Woe  be)  to 

subj-l  de  affliyer          malheur 

whoever   cannot         feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  others  ! 

ne  suit  pas  s'attendj-ir      tur        mal  m.  pi. 
He  immediately  related  the  history  of  his  mother,  with  an  ex- 
2     aussitot  1       iud-3  =: 

pretsion,  an  artlessness,  a  grace,  altogether  affecting.        Our 
—  f«  naivete  f.  =  f.      tout-b-f&it  touchant  f-  s. 
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V  ' 

CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  VERB. 

Agreement  of  the  Verb  ivith  the  Subject. 

The  subject  is  that  of  which  something  is  affirmed, 
and  may  always  be  known  by  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, qui  est-ce  qui  ?  who,  or  what  is  it  ?  as,  Pierre 
vit,  Peter  lives ;  Fotseau  vole,  the  bird  flies ;  if  it  be 
asked,  qui  est-ce  qui  vit  ?  who  is  it  that  lives  ?  qui 
est-ce  qui  vole  ?  what  is  it  that  flies  ?  The  answers 
Pierre  and  Foisean,  shew  that  Pierre  and  Foiseau,  are 
the  subjects  of  the  verbs  nit  and  vole. 

RULE.  The  verb  must  be  of  the  same  number  and 
person  as  its  subject. 

hearts  felt  the  liveliest  emotions  ;     tears  (trickled  down 

eprouver  ind-3        vif  — f.  nos  couler 

our  cneeks),  and  we  gave  him  what  little  money  we 
Snd-3  lui  art.  peu  de  argent  que 

had     about  us.    (In  the  mean  time)  the  mother  returned. 
ind-2  sur  cependant  revenir  ind-3 

(As  soon  as)  he  saw  her,  he  exclaimed,  (make  haste,) 

Des-que  aperccvoir  »' eerier  accourir 

mamma,  make  haste  ',  see  what   these  good  little  folks        have 

*.  s.    ce  que  gens  f.  pi. 

given  me ;  I  have  related  to  them  thy  misfortunes ;  they  have 

m. 

been  affected        (by  them),  and  their  sensibility  (has  not  been 
touehe  m.  pi.        en  ~  f.  ne  s'est  pas 

satisfied)  with  shedding         tears.     See  mamma,  see  what  they 
borne          d,  *        det  s. 

have  given  me.     The   mother  was     moved  ;     she   thanked  us, 

ind-3  attendri  f.         remercier 
and        said :    generous     feeling      souls,  tb*  good  action 

nous  —1     et  sensible  3  ame  f.  pi.  I  —  f. 

which  you  (have  just  been  doing)  will  not  be  lost.        He  who 

venez  dcfaire  perdu  f. 

sees  (every  thing)  and  judges  (every  thing)  will  not  let        it  go 

juger  laister 

unrewarded.  mq  9W 

tans  recompense 
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EXAMPLES. 


Tu  j.Mies, 
II  aime, 


I  laugh. 
Thou  playest. 
He  loves. 


Nous  parlous, 
Voiis  plaisantez, 
Us  sont  fous, 


We  speak. 
You  jest. 
They  are  mad.' 


La  vertu  est  aimable,  virtue  is  amiable. 

Ris  is  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  first  person, 
because  je,  its  subject,  is  in  the  singular^  and  the  first 
person.  Jones  is  in  the  singular,  and  the  second  per- 
son,as  tu  is  in  the  singular, and  the  second  person,  &c.^j 

REM.  I.  When  a  verb  has  two  subjects  both  singu- 
lar, it  is  put  in  the  plural. 

EXAMPLE. 
Mon  pere  et  ma  mere  mainunt     My  father  and  mother  love  me 

teiidrement,^  tenderly. 

REM.  II.  When  a  verb  relates  to  subjects  of  differ- 
ent persons,  it  agrees  with  the  first,  in  preference  to 
the  other  two,  and  with  the  second  in  preference  to  the 

U  EXERCISE  ON  THE  VERB. 

The  most  free  of  all      "  men  is  he      who  can  be  free  even  in 

libre  art.  celui  meme 

slavery.         Are  we  not  often  blind  to  otir  defects  ? 

art.esclavagent.  *  s'aveugler  ind-1.  sur      defaut 

All         men  (are  inclined)  to         idleness,  but  the  savages  of 

art.  tendre  ind-i      art.  sauvaye      art. 

hot          countries  are  the  laziest  of  all  men.     Do  you  think  of 
chaud  2  pays  1  * 

imposing     long  on  the  credulity  of  the  public  ?       Thou 

en  imposer  long-temps    a.    -          ~  f.  m. 

canst    not  deny  that  he     is      a  great  man. 
pouvoir      nier  nesub-1. 

t  EXERCISE. 

His  uprightness  and          honesty,        make  him  courted     by 
droiture  f.          pron.  honnetete  faire  rechercher  de 

every   body.          Strength  of        body   and  of        ir.irid 

art.        f.  art.  cclle        art.  se 

meet  not  always  together.     A  good  heart  and  a  noble  soul 

rencvntrer  ensemble.  m.  beau     f. 

are  precious  pifts  of        nature. 

de  art.     =  2     don  m.  pi.  1     art.    —  f. 
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JV**»*»^»-  ^rrf++f*tf+tr+fs**tf*tf4 

third.  The  person  addressed  is  named  first,  and  the 
person  addressing  last.  On  this  occasion,  the  pronoun 
plural  nous,  is  generally  placed  before  the  verb,  if  the 
first  person  has  been  mentioned  before,  or  the  pronoun 
plural  vous,  if  no  first  person  has  been  mentioned. 
EXAMPLES. 


Vous,  votre  frtre,  et  moi,  nous 
lisons  ensemble  la  brochure 
nouvclle, 

Vouset  votre  ami,  vous  viendrez 


aoec 


You,  your  brother,  and  I,  read 
together  the  new  pam- 
phlet. 

You  and  your  friend  will  come 
with  me. 


REM.  Ill,  When  a  verb  has  the  relative  pronoun 
qui  for  its  subject,  it  is  put  in  the  same  number  and 
person  as  the  noun,  or  pronoun,  to  which  qui  relates. 

EXAMPLES. 
Est-ce  moi  qui  ai  dit  cette  nou-  I  Is  it  I  who  told  this  news  ? 

velle  ? 


Est-ce  nous  qui  I'avons  voulu  ? 
Ceux  qui  airnent  sincerement  la 
vertusont  keureux,  *U 


Is  it  we  who  desired  it  ? 
Those  who  sincerely  love  virtue 
are  happy. 


J  EXERCISE. 
You,  your  friend,  and  I,  have  each      a  different  opinion.      In 

chacun          2          f.  1 
our  childhood,  you  and  I  (were  pleased)  with  playing  together. 

enfance  f.  se  plairc  ind-2    d        iuf-1 

Neither  I,  nor  (any  one  else)  has  been  able          to  understand 

ni         ni         d'dutres         ne   pouvoir  ind-4     *  comprendre 2 
(any  thing)  in  that  sentence.    (Take  good  care)  you  and  your  bro- 

rien  1       a          phrase  f.      se  garder  bien 
ther,  not  to  (give  way)     to  the  impetuosity  of  your  character. 

*    de  t'abandonner  ~  caractere  m. 

IF  EXERCISE. 

He     that  complains  most     of        mankind,  is  not  always  he 
Celui        stptaindrele  plus      art.  homme  pi. 
that  (has  most  reason)  to  complain  (of  them.)     You  that  wish 

tire  le  plus  fonde  en  vouloir 

to   enrich   your  mind  with   thoughts  vigorously  conceived  and 
*     enrichir        esprit  de          f.  pi.     fcrtement    concu  f.  pi. 
nobly          expressed,  read  the  works     of  Homer  and  PJato. 
nollement  exprime  ouvraye 

N.J3,  See  the  exercises.    (Page  2t6.) 
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OF  THE  REGIMEN  OF  VERBS. 
A  verb  is  active,  when  it  will  admit  after  it  quelqu'un, 
or  guelque  chose  ;  and,  the  word,  which  is  put  after  the 
verb,  is  called  the  regimen  of  that  verb.  Observe  that 
this  regimen  may  be  known  by  asking  the  question, 
que&t-ce  qite  ?  It  is  called  direct,  and  may  be  either  a 
noun,  or  a  pronoun. 

RULE.  When  the  regimen  of  the  active  verb  is  a 
noun,  it  is  always  placed  after  the  verb  ;  when  it  is  a 
pronoun,  it  is  generally  placed  before  it. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ma  mere  aims  tons  ses  enfans,  \  My  mother  loves  all  her  children. 
Je  vous  aime,  and  not  as  in  English,  J'aime  vous,  I  love  you, 
II  m'airne,  and  not  II  aime  moi,  he  loves  me.f 

Besides  this  regimen  direct)  some  active  verbs  may 
have  a  second,  which  is  called  indirect,  and  is  marked 
by  the  words  a  or  de. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ilafaitunprtsent  It  sa  sceur,     I  He  has  made  a  present  to  his 

sister. 

tf-  EXERCISE  ON  THE  REGIMEN  OF  VERBS. 
He  has  discovered  to  all        other  nations  his  ambitious 

montrer  art.     •      peuple  m.  pi.  zz  9 

(It-sign         of  enslaving  them,  and    has  left  us 

dessein  m.  1   mettre  dans  lesclmage  inf.  1  ne     laisser 

no         means  of  defending  our  liberty,  but  by  endeavouring  to 
aucun  moyen  inf-1  que  en  tucker  inf-3       dt 

overturn  his  new  kingdom.      Homer  represents  Nestor  as  him 
renter ter  royaume  m.  celui 

that  restrained        the  ungovernable  wrath  of  Achilles,  the 

modfrer  5nd-2        bouillant          courroux  m. 
pride  of  Agamemnon,  the  haughtiness  of  AJHX,  and  the  impetuous 

Jierte  f  —  2 

courage  of  Diomed.     He  daml          not  (lift  up)  his         eyes,  lest 
—  m.  1       Diomede.         oscr  ind-2          lever       *  art.  de 

they  should  meet  thdse  of  his  friend,  who.*e 

peur  dt  •          *        rencontrer  inf-1 

very      sileiice  condemned  him.     He  caresses  them,  because 
art.  m(me  2     m.  1         ind-2 
lovet  them. 
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Iloceusetonamid'imprudence,^.  I  He  accuses  his  friends  of  im- 

,  prudence. 


This  second  regimen  is  known  by  the  answer  to  theso 
questions ;  d  qui  ?  to  whom  ?  a  quoi  ?  to  what  ?  tfe  y«z"? 
of  whom  ?  de  quoi  ?  of  what  ? 

EXAMPLES. 


A  qui  a-t-ilfait  un present  ? 
A  so,  saw, 

De  quoi  accuse-t-il  son  ami ! 
D' imprudence, 


To  whom  did  he  make  a  present  ? 
To  his  bister. 

Of  what  does  he  accuse  his  friend? 
Of  imprudence. 


Passive  verbs  require  de,  or  par,  before  the  noun,  or 
pronoun  that  follows  «them. 


EXAMPLES. 


La  souris  estmangee  par  le  chat, 
Un  enfant  sage  est  aime  de  tout 
le  monde, 


The  mouse  is  eaten  by  the  cat. 
A  good  child  is  loved  by  every 
body. 


HEM.  The  French  never  use  the  word  par,  before 
Dieu,  God;  they  say,  Us  medians  serontpunis  de  Diev, 


*  EXERCISE. 

In  submitting  to  the  yoke    of     "  Asia,       Greece  would  have 
En  subir  inf-3  *        joug  m.     art.         art. 
thought      virtue  subjected          to       voluptuousness,  the  mind 
croire    art.     2     tusujettir  inf-ll  art.  voluptc  f. 
to  the  body,  and         courage  to  a  senseless  force,  which  consist* 

art.  insense  9,  —  f.  1  ind-2 

only      in        numbers         Three  hundred  Lacedemonians,  hast 
nc  que     art.  multitude  f.  s.  — niens,  couri 

ened  to         Thermopylae     to    certain  death,  content  ii:  dying,  t 
iud-3     art.         — piles  pi.  un  assure  2  f.  1  en  d 

have  sacrificed  to  their  country,  an  infinite  number  of  barbarians 

immoler  pays  m.  2  1  barbare 

and  to  have  left      to  their  countrymen  the  example  of  an  utihean 

de          laisser  compatriote  inou'i  3 

of- bravery.       You  knew         the  importance  which  your  parent 

*    kardiesse  f.  1       s  avoir  ind-2         —  f.         que 

attached  to  the  success    cf  that  affair"  why  have  you  n« 

ind-2  reussite  f-  f.         pourquoi 

hastened  to  announce  it  (to  thcui  ?) 

t'empresser  ind-4  de  f. 
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which,  in  order  to  avoid  making  use  of  6y,  may  be  thus 
Englished  ;  God  will  punish  the  wicked.^]" 

Some  few  neuter  verbs  have  no  regimen ;  as,  dor- 
wir,  to  sleep ;  but  many  of  them  have  a  government. 

RULE.   Some  neuter  verbs  require  a,  others  de,  be- 
fore their  regimen. 

EXAMPLES. 


Tout  genre  d'exces  nuit  &  la 

sante, 
II  medit  de  tout  It  monde,\ 


Every  kind  of  excess  is  hurtful 

to  heal tli. 
He  slanders  every  body. 


H  EXERCISE. 
The  city  of  Troy  was  taken,  plundered,  and  destroyed  by  the 

Troie        pi  is  f.  saccaye  detruit 

confederate  Greeks,  1148  years  before  the  Christian  sera  :     this 
eonfedere  2      1  avant  2  ere  f.  1 

event  has  been  celebrated  by  the  two  greatest  poets  of      Greece 

art. 
and  Italy.      You  will  only  be  beloved,  esteemed,  and 

pr.  art. 

courted       by  men,        (in  proportion  as)  you  join  the 

rechercher  de          que        autant  que  joindre  ind-7 

qualities  of  the  heart  to  those  of  the  mind.  God  pu- 
rr f.  pi.  pr.  3  .  pu- 
nished the  Jews  every  time  when, 
nir  (passive  voice  ind-3  2)  peuple  Juif  1  tonics  lesfois  que 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  prophets,  they  fell  into 
tourd  f.  prophctt  sing,  tomlicr  ind-3  dans 

idolatry  and        impiety. 
art.         — art.      ~ 

t  EXERCISE. 
This  sentiment  has   pleased     the   king  and     all    the  nation. 

«  « 

In      his   retirement,    he   (has  the  full    enjoyment)   of        the 
dans          retraite  f.  jouir  tout 

faculties  of  his  soul.     To  slander  (any  one)     is     to  assassinate 
—  f.  pi.  *  medirede  quelquun  c'est  * 

him  in  cold  blood.     The  honest  man  seldom     (permits  himself) 

de   2     tang  1  rarement  2  se  permettre  1 

to       jest,  because    he    knows        the    most 

de  *  art.  plaisanterie  f.  pi.        parce  que       savoir  que 
innocent  jests  may        sometimes  hurt        the  reputation.     It  is 

f.  pi.         *     pouvoir  quelquefois  nuire  a  f.  ct 

only     in         retirement  thr.t  one  truly  enjoys  one's  self. 

ne  que    ;irt.  on  veritablcment  Zjouir  1       de  toi 
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Reflected  verbs  have  for  their  regimen  the  personal 
pronouns  me,  te,  se,  nous,  and  vous,  and  this  regimen 
is  sometimes  direct,  and  sometimes  indirect. 

OF    THE    NATURE    AND    USE    OF    MOODS    AND 

TENSES. 

Of  the  Indicative. 

The  indicative  is  that  mood  which  simply  declares 
and  affirms  a  thing.  It  contains  eight  tenses,  viz.  the 
present,  the  imperfect,  the  preterit  definite  the  pretz- 
rit  indefinite,  the  preterit  anterior,  the  pluperfect,  the 
future  simple,  and  the  future  anterior. 

The  present  marks  that  a  thing  is  now  passing,  that 
is,  either  existing,  or  doing. 

EXAMPLES. 
J'aime  1  I  love  ||    llsjouent         \   They  play 

The  imperfect  expresses  a  present  with  respect  to 
something  past. 

EXAMPLE. 
J'entrois  au  moment  oil   vous  I  I  came  in  at  the  moment  you 

tortiez,  \      were  going  out. 

Or  it  expresses  something  past,  but  habitual,  without 
fixing  the  time  of  its  duration. 

EXAMPLE. 
Cesar  etoit  un  habile  general,      \  Caesar  was  an  able  general. 

The  preterit  definite  marks  that  a  thing  took  place 
at  a  time  completely  past. 

EXAMPLE. 
J'ecrivis  hier  a  Rome,        -         \  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Rome. 

The  preterit  definite  expresses  a  thing  as  having 
taken  place  at  a  time  which  is  neither  precise,  nor  de- 
terminate. 


His  work  lias  pleased     every        one,     beciuse   it 

ouvrar/e  m.  &  art.  monde  joindis 

to  real  utility  the  charms  of        style,  and   the    beat1* 

•un    2     r=  f.  1          ay  re  men  t  m.  pi.      art.     m.  sin;.; 

ties  of        sentiment. 
art.      pi. 
• 
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EXAMPLE. 

II ma. fait  un  vrai  plaisir  en  I  He  has  given  me  real  pleasure 
venant  me  voir,  by  coining  to  see  me. 

Or  at  a  time  which  is  not  absolutely  past. 

EXAMPLE. 

J'ai  JM  cette  semaine  beaucoup  I  I  have  seen  many  people  this 
•nonde,  £  week. 


J  EXERCISE  ON  THE  INDICATIVE. 

sister  is  in  her  chamber,  where  she  (is  occupied)  in  reading 

oil  s'occuper      a    inf-1 

ancient  history,  the  study  (of  which)  pleases  her  extremely, 
art.      21  2  dont  1  lui  infiniment 

Benefits  bestowed         are  (so  many)      trophies 

arr,  Bienfait  que  onrepandre  ind-1  de  art.  tropheequeon 
erected  in  the  heart  of  those  whose  felicity  (has  been 
t'u-iytr  ind-1  1  art.  =:  f.  4,  on  2  faire 

promoted)  (by  them.)    The  great  Corneille  was  busy      in  his 
3  —  occupe 

tracing  the  plan  of  one  of  his  tragedies,  when  a  ser- 
cabii/et  a  inf-1  — m.  HZ  do- 

vant,  terrified,      came  to  tell  him  that  his     house  was 

\mtitique  m.  tout  effraye  ind-3  •        lui  *  art.    3   prendre 

on        fire :  go  and  find     my  wife,  replied    he  :     I  do 
«  ind-G  2  *  art.     1  '     trouvtr*  repondre  ind-3 

mderstand  household    concerns.     Some        Hunga- 

entsndrerien  a.  art.  affaire  pi.  du  menage  m.  de  art.      Hon- 
nii!)lemen  revolted  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  ; 

yroisV  seigneur  \  se  rholter  ind-3  contre  "=•  — mond 

tii's  prince  heard  it,  and  marched  boldly      against 

apprendre  ind-3  Jierementau-devaittde 

jthem:  which,  among  you,  saidhe(to  them),  will     lay        hands 

d'entre          ind-3  mettre  1  art.      f. 

npon  his  king        first?      If  there    be  one  hold     enough 

4     art.      2  en       un    hardiZ     L 

Ift  iiim  advance.    This  noble  firmness  struck  the  rebels 

en  imposer  <J        seditieux 
(with  awe),  who  returned  immediately  to      theii  duty.     I  have 

rcntrcr    ausii-tot        dans  le       devoir 

travelled  through  almost  all  Europe,  and  I  have  visited  the 
voyager  dans  art.  —  f. 

most  celebrated  places  in        Asia  and  Africa ;  if,  on  the  one 

— bre  2  lieu  1  de  ant.  A  tie      pr.  art.  Afriqw     da  * 
hand,  I  admired  the  master-pieces  of      art,  of  every  kind,  which 
«6t4  m.     ind-i          chefs-d'ceuvre     art.        en  tout  genrt 

B  B 
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The  preterit  anterior  expresses  that  a  thing  had 
taken  place  immediately  before  a  time  which  is  passeti, 
and  this  tense  is  either  definite,  or  indefinite.  Them 
is  the  same  difference  between  its  two  forms,  as  between 
the  two  preterits,  definite  and  indefinite. 

EXAMPLES. 


JTeu»  dint  hier  d  midi, 
Quand  j'eus   dink    hier,  midi 


sonna, 


J'ai  eu  dtjeunt  ca  matin  a  dix 
liettres, 


I  had  dined  yesterday  at  twelve, 
When  I  had  dined  yesterday,  it 

struck  twelve. 

I  had  done  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock. 


The  pluperfect  is  that  past  tense  which  expresses  a 
thing  as  having  taken  place  at  any  period  antecedent  to 
the  time  when  another  thing  happened ;  or  it  expresses 
a  thing  habitually  done  before  another. 

EXAMPLES. 


J'avois  «our>&  quand  il  entra, 
Lorsque  j  etois  a  la  campagne, 
des  que  j'avois  dejeunt,j'allois 


a  la  chasse, 


I  had  supped  when  he  came  in 
When  1  was  in  the  country,  as 
soon  as  I  had  breakfasted, 
used  to  go  a  hunting. 

The  future  absolute,  is  that  tense  which  expresses 
that  an  action  or  event  will  take  place  at  a  time  which 
does  not  yet  exist. 

EXAMPLE. 

J'o-at  demain  a  la  campagns,     I  I  shall  go  to-morrow  into  the 

j      country. 

The  future  anterior  is  the  tense  which  expresses 
that  at  a  time  when  a  thing  will  take  place,  another; 
thing  will  have  already  taken  place. 

EXAMPLE. 

Qvandj'auraijini,jesortiraiit!l  J  When  I  have  done,  I  shall  go 

out. 


the  protection  of       enlightened  governments  has  produced,  on 

art          2  1  faire  iiaitre 

the  other,  I  shed  tears,  (on  seeing)  the  ravages  of      \ 

ind-4  de  art.  tur  —         art. 

nocance  and  barbarism. 

pr.  art.  barbarit  f. 
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OF  THE  CONDITIONAL. 

The  conditional  is  the  mood  which  affirms  on  condi- 
tions ;  it  has  two  tenses,  die  present  and  the  pant. 

The  present  of  tlie  conditional  is  that  tense  which 
expresses  that  a  thing  would  take  place  on  certain  con- 
ditions. 

EXAMPLE. 

Je  fsrois  totre  affaire  avant  j  I  would  settle  your  business 
pea,  si  elie  dcpcudoit  unique-  before  long,  if  it  only  de- 
mentdcmui,  \  'pended  upon  me. 

The  past  of  the  conditional  is  that  ten-se  which  ex- 
presses that  a  tiling  would  have  taken  place  at  a  time 
which  no  longer  exists,  dependant  on  certain  conditions. 
EXAMPLE. 


J'awoit,  ou  j'eusse  fait  votre 
affaire,  si  r.uus  m  en  avicz, 
ou  men  eussicz  parlerf 


L  would  have  settled  your  bu- 
siness, if  you  had  mentioned 
it  to  me. 


f  EXERCISE  ON  THE  PRETERIT  ANTERIOR,  &c. 
I  had  done  yesterday,  at  noon.     I  (went  out)    (as  soon  as)  I 

finir  midi          sorlir  ind-1      des-que 

had  dined.    As  soon  as  Cssar  had  crossed  the  .Rubicon,  he  had 

passer  — 

no  longer  to  deliberate ;  he  (was  obliged)  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

plui  devoir  ind-2      *  vair.crt          * 

I  had  finished  the  task     that  you  hud  imposed  upon  me,  when 

lacks  f.  impossr  f.  * 

you  came  in.     Those  who  had  contributed    most  to  his  elevation 

— buer  le  plus 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  were  those  who  laboured  with 

travailler 

most     eagerness      to  precipitate  Lim  (from  it.)     I      shall 
df  acharnement  en  ne  point 

shortly    go  into  the  country,  where  I  intend  to  (collect 

tarder  a-         d  campayne  te  proposer   de   farbo- 

plants),  (in  order  to)  (make  myself  perfect)  in  the  knowledge 
riter  inf-l      pour  se  pcrfectionner 

of        botany.        When  I  have  done  reading1  the  di- 

art.  botanique  f.  achcvqr  ind-8  df  inf-l 

writings  of  Homer  and    Virgil,  and      my  mind  has  imbib- 
icrit  m.  1  pr.  .   q ue  if  pA~ 

ed  their  beauties,  I  shall  re.-'d  the  other  epic  poets 

'r«rind-8efe  inti-7  a      i 
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OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

The  imperative  is  that  mood  which  commands,  ex- 
horts, entreats,  or  reproves.  It  is  a  present  with  re- 
spect to  the  injunction,  and  a  future  with  respect  tc 
the  thing  enjoined. 

In  many  verbs  a  compound  of  the  imperative 
may  be  used  to  express  an  injunction  to  have  a  thing 
done  previously  to  another,  as,  ayez  dine  avant  quejf 
revienne,  have  dined  before  I  return.! 


t  EXERCISE  ON  THE  CONDITIONAL. 

What  would  not  be  the  felicity  of  man,  if  he  always  songht 

Quel  •  —  f.  chercher  ind-S 

his  happiness  in  himself?     I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  harmo- 

uni  pi. 
nious,  happy,  and  comfortable.     A  dupe  to  my  imagination,  I 

tranquille        *  de 

should  have  (been  bewildered)  (but  for)  you  in  my        search 

s'egarer  tani  *  art. recherche:. 

after        truth.     Enquire     whether  he  would  have  consented 
de     art.  s'informer  si  consentir 

those  conditions,  in  case     he  had  thought  himself  able 

dans  art.       que  re  croire  subj-4    capabit 

to  fulfil     them. 
de  remplir. 


r 

$  EXERCISES   ON  THE  IMPERATIVE. 
Be    not  fond          of  praise  ;  but  seek      virtue,  which 

sing.        passionne  pour  art.  louanye  f.  art. 

procures  it.    Let  us  remember  that   unless  virtue    gui^e 

attirer  te  souvenir      i  mains  que  art.         ne 

us,  our  choice  must         -be  wrotig.    Let  us  not  be  deceived  b} 

dtvoir  ind- 1    mauvais  se  laisser  prendre 

the  first  appearances  of       things ;  but  let  us  take     *      time 

art.  se  donner  art. 

fix  our  judgment.     Arbiters  of  the  destinies  of        men,  do 
Arlitre  —nee        art.  z 

good,  if  you  wish      to  be  happy ;  do  good,  if  you  wish  that  yoi 
own  vouloir  * 

memory  should  be  honoured  ;   do  good,  if  you  wish  that 
Bubj-1  a 
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OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The  subjunctive  is  that  mood  which  expresses  a  sub- 
ordination to  what  precedes.  With  this  dependance 
it  forms  a  sense,  ana  none  without.  Je  voudrois  qiCil 
lut,  forms  sense,  but  qtfil  lut,  alone  and  unconnected, 
does  not. 

This  mood  contains  four  tenses,  the  present,  or  jfit>- 
ture,  the  imperfect,  the  preterit,  and  the  pluperfect. 

The  present  and  the  future  of  the  subjunctive  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  sense ;  in  this  phrase, 
il  faut  que  je  vous  sois  blen  attache  pour  venir  vous 
voir  par  le  temps  qu'ilfuit,  I  must  have  a  great  esteem 
for  you  to  come  and  see  you  in  such  weather  as  this  ; 
je  sois,  expresses  a  present  time ;  but  in  this,  je  ne 
crois  pas  que  vous  obteniez  cela  de  lui,  1  do  not  think 
Vou  will  obtain  that  of  him,  vous  obteniez  expresses  a 
future,  and  stands  for  vous  obtiendrez, 

The  imperfect,  the  preterit,  and  the  pluperfect  of 
the  subjunctive  express  also  a  past,  or  future,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  :  in  this  phrase,  soupconniez- 
•vous  qu'il  ne  leflt  pas,  did  you  suspect  he  would  not 
do  it,  fit  expresses  a  past ;  but  in  this,  je  desirerois 
•qu*il  ilt  du  monde,  I  wish  him  to  see  company,  v/t 
marks  a  future.^! 

heaven  should  open  to  you  its  eternal  gates.        Never  forget  that 

su'u-1  2        ports  1. 1. 

the  truly  free  man  is  he,  who,  superior  to  all  fears,  and 

vvritabtement  2  3      1  degag&    de          f-s. 

all  desires,  is  subject  only      to  the  gods  and  to        reason, 
pr.        m-s.       soumis  ne  que  art.      f. 

II  EXERCISE  ON  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Mf  n      must  be        (very  much)  blinded  by  their  pas- 

3    il      1     que  2  sul>j-l         lien  aveuyU 

.,  not  to         acknowledge  that  they  ought  to  (love 

2    pour  1  devoir  ind-1    * 

another)  as       parts  of  a  whole;    and  as  (the   members 
t'entr'aimer        art.  tout  2 
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OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

The  inftniti-ce  is  that  mood  which  affirms  indetermi- 
nately without  either  number,  or  person. 

It  denotes  of  itself,  neither  present,  past,  nor  future, 
except  when  it  follows  other  verbs.  The  present  al- 
ways expresses  a  present,  relative  to  the  preceding 
verb  ;  a^,  jc  le.  ro/'.v,  je  le  vis,  Je  le  verrai  renir,  I  see, 
I  saw,  I  shall  see  him  come.  The  past  always  ex- 
presses a  past,  relative  to  the  verb  that  precedes  it,  jt 
cr<As,  Jj  croyois  fa-coir  vu  zenir,  1  thhik,  I  thought 
that  I  had  seen  him  coming.  To  express  afulare,  tin 

of  our  bo.ly)  (would  do)  if  (every  one)  had     a  particular  vitality. 

1  chacun      intl-2  sa        2        tie  1 

You  asked          him  to  come  with  us;   but  I  doubt  whether  hr 

prier  inrl-4        de  que 

will  have    that  complaisance.     I  could  not  persuade  mj'self  that 

sulj-1  ind-2 

he  was    so      vain  as  to      aspire  to  that  place.    Though  every 

subj-2  assez         *   pour  —  f. 

body  says      so,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is        gone  to  Rome. 

siil)j-l   le  subj-1 

(Is  it  passible)  that  lie  should  let         slip  so  good  an  oppor- 

se  pouvoir  laisser  subj-3  Schnpper        beau       occati- 

tuiihy   of  acquiring      immortal  glory?      I   could  have  wished 
on  f.  tin        2  1 

that  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  abode  in  the  country,     to 

profiler  subj-4  tejoiir  &          campayne  pour 

perfect   hisr.seit     in  the  study  of        philosophy.  i 

sg  perfectionner  art.         z^  f. 

t  EXERCISE  ON  THE  INFINITIVE. 
We  only  shut  our      eyes  to         truth,       because     we  fear  to 
lie  •    art  art.  que  parce  que  da 

B?e  curatives  as         we  are.     We  were  yet       far  from  the  castle, 
2  nous  1       tel  que  ind-2     encore 

when  one  of  our  friends  came   to  join  us.     I  did  not  think   I 
ind-3    *  ind-2  * 

was      to  set  out  so  soon.      He  promises  every        day  that 
devoir   *  art.    pi.     de 

will  fimend,        but   I  do  not  rely         upon   his  promises, 
»e  cornger  comptei  prometse 
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infinitive  must  be  preceded  by  the  infinitive  of  the  verb 
devoir ;  as,  je  croyois  devoir  y  atkr,  I  thought  I  was 
to  go  there. 

REMARK.  The  infinitive  also  expresses  a  future 
after  the  verbs  permettre,  esptrer,  compter,  iatler^rg 
and  menacer ;  as,  il  pro/net  de  lenir  (quil  viendra), 
he  promises  to  come  (that  he  will  come) ;  il  menace  de 
Jy  rendre  (qu'il  s'y  rcndraj,  he  threatens  to  go  (that 
lie  will  go)  there,  "f 

OF  THE  PARTICIPLE. 

The  participle  is  a  part  of  the  verb  which  partakes 
of  the  properties  both  of  a  verb  and  an  adjective  ;  of  a 
verb,  as  it  has  its  signification  and  regimen,  of  an  ad- 
jective, as  it  expresses  the  quality  of  a  person,  or  thing. 

There  are  two  participles,  the  participle  present,  and 
the  participle  past. 

OF  THE  PARTICIPLE  PRESENT. 
The  participle  present  always  terminates  in  ant ;  as, 
aimantijinissant,  recevant,  rendant. 

They  talk  of  a  secret  expedition ;  he  hopes  to  ba  (in  it.)  He 
071  2  — f.  1  *  en 

relies        upon    seeing  you   very  soon,  to        terminate 

cumpler       +       inf-1  au  premier  j our      pour 

ami,  ;il)ly      his  ail'uir  with  you.     You  expected  to  take    a 

a.  I'amiable  s'attendre  irnl-2    fain 

journey      this  year;  but  your  father  has  changed      his  mind. 
voyaye  m.  dc    *     aw 

He  threatens  to  punish  us  severely,        if  we  (fall  ai?aiu)  into  the 

de  ttvUrement  retomber 

same  error. 
faute. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  PARTICIPLE  PRESENT. 

That   mountain   being  very  hi^h,    and    thus    commanding  a 

clevi  ainsi  domintr  tur 

vast  extent  of  country,  was  very  well  calculated  for  ou. 
grand*  ttendue  pays  ind-2  *  pro;>rc  a 
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RULE.  The  participle  present  remains  unchanged, 
and  takes  neither  gender  nor  number  when  it  ex- 
presses an  action,  as,  une  montagne,  or  des  montagncs 
dominant  stir  des  plaines  immenses,  a  mountain,  o; 
mountains  commanding  immense  plains;  un  hommc 
des  Tiommes,  une  femme,  des  femmes  Usant,  parlant, 
marchant,  a  man,  men,  a  woman,  women  reading, 
speaking,  walking.  But  when,  like  an  adjective,  it 
expresses  simply  a  quality,  it  takes  both  the  gender 
and  number  of  its  substantive ;  as,  un  homme  obligeant, 
an  obliging  man  ;  une  Jemme  ob/igeante,  an  obliging 
woman;  de$  tableaux  parlans,  speaking  portraits;  It 
religion  dominarite,  the  established  religion ;  a  la  >iu*t 
tombante,  at  night  full. 

What  grammar rans  call  gerund ' ,  is  nothing  but  tin 
participle  present,  to  which  the  word  en  is  prefixed  ; 
on  se  forme  f  esprit  en  Usant  de  bons  livres,  we  forn 
our  minds  by  reading  good  books. 


observations.      This   woman   is  of    good  disposition,    obligin 

caraetere  m. 

every  one,         whenever  she  (has  it  in  her  power).      They  g 
tout  le  monde  quand  le  pouvoir 

cringing  before  the  great,  that     they  may  be      Insolent  to  the! 
ramper    devant        pi.      a/in  de  *      *      inf-1      pi.      avec 
equals.  The  state  of  pure  nature  is  that  of  the  savage  living  in  th 
egal 
desert,  but  living  in  his  family,    knowing  his  children,  loving  then; 

famillc  f.  connoitre 
(making  use)  of        speech,  and  (making  himself  understood. 

user  art.  parole  se  faire    entendre 

An  agreeable  languor          imperceptibly  (laying  hold)   of  m_ 

2         lanyueur  f.  1  insensiblemsnt    semparer 
senses,  suspended        the  activity  of  my  soul,  and  I  fell  (asleep. 
sens      suspendre  ind-3  s'endorrni) 

Time  is  a  real  blunderer,  placing,  replacing,  ordering 
ind-3  art.  vrai  brouillon    mettre     remettre     ranger 

disordering,   impressing,  erasing,   approaching,  removing,    am 
deranger        imprimer      effacer    approcher        eluigner 
making  all  things,  good  and  bad;  and  almost  always  (impossi 
rendre         f.  pi.  pretque 

l>le  to  be  known  again.) 
meconnoissable. 
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OF  THE  PARTICIPLE  PAST. 

The  participle  past  has  various   terminations ;     as 
te,  fini)  refit,  ouvert,  dissous.  Sic. 
This  participle  may  either  agree  with  its  subject,  or 
its  regimen. 

AGREEMENT  OF  THE  PARTICIPLE  PAST  WITH 

ITS  SUBJECT. 

RULE  I.  The  participle  past,  when  accompanied 
by  the  auxiliary  verb  etre,  agrees  with  its  subject  in 
gender  and  number. 

EXAMPLES. 


Monfrere  est  tombt, 
Mcsfreres  sont  tombes, 
Ma  securest  tombee, 
Mes  soeurs  sont  tombtes, 
Ld  nuit  sera  bientdt  passee, 
Lus  spectacles  sontjrequentes, 
Cctte  fteur  est  fort  recherchte, 
Us  sont  fort  cstimts, 


My  brother  is  fallen. 

My  brothers  are  fallen. 

My  sister  is  fallen. 

My  sisters  are  fallen. 

The  night  will  soon  be  over. 

The  theatres  are  frequented. 

This  flower  is  much  sought  after 

They  are  very  much  esteemed. 


EXEllCKE  ON  THE  PARTICIPLE  PAST. 
Fire-arms  were  not  known  to  the  ancients.     Ishmael, 

ai  t.  arme-a-feu  f.  pi.  ind-4        connu  de  Ismael 

the  son  of  Abraham,  ig  known  among   the  Arabs,  as  (the  man) 

—  par  mi  Arabe  celui 

from  whence  they        sprung,  and        circumcision  has  remained 
c-tre  torti  art.         f.  ctre  demeurt 

(among  them)  as  the  mark  of  their  origin.         Heaven  is  that 

leur  f.  art. 

permanent  city,       (into  which)  the  just  are    to  be  received  after 
—  2          citi  f.  1         oil  pi.  devoir  *  apres 

this   life.     In  Abraham's        time,  the  threatenirigs  of  the  true 

de         2  art.     1  menace  f.  pi. 

God  were  dreaded  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt ;  but,  in  the  time 

iiul-2  redoute  dc  Pharuon 
of  Moses,  all        nations  were  corrupted,  and  the  wprld,  which 

Mdise      ..art.       f.  perverti 

(jod  has  made  to       manifest  his  power,        was  become  a  temple 

pour  pouvoir  m.        davenu 

of  idols.     Thut  dreadful  crisi.s         v  liich  threatened  ill';  .^-t  <tc  v  iih 
terrible  2  crise  f.  1  ind- 
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RULE  II.     The  participle  past,  when  it  follows  the 
verb  avoir,  never  agrees  with  its  subject. 
Monfrdre  a  icrit, 
Meffrires  ont  icrit, 


Ma  sceur  a  tcrit, 

Met  sceurs  ont  ecrit, 

Let  Amasoncs  ont  acquit  de  la 

cittbrite, 
J'ai    contraint    les    soldats    a 

marcher, 


My  brother  has  written. 
My  brothers  have  written. 
My  sister  has  written. 
My  sisters  have  written. 
The  Amazons    have  acquired 

celebrity. 
I  have  forced  the   soldiers    to 

march. 


REMARK.  The  participle  of  the  verb  etre,  and  of 
alt  the  neuter  verbs  which  are  conjugated  with  the 
auxiliary  verb  avoir,  never  vary,  as,  il  or  el/e  a  cte,  he, 
or  she  has  been  ;  Us  or  elles  out  t(cy  they  have  been  ; 
il  or  eUe  a  dormi,  he  or  she  has  slept ;  ils  or  elles 
ont  nui,  they  have  annoyed.^]" 

instant        destruction,   was  happily  soon   over.      She  is 

prochain  2      f.  1  .  ind-3  heureusement  passt 

come  Ja  bring  us  all  kinds  of  refreshments.        The  sciences 

~*  sorte  f.  sing,    rafralchissemeitt  f. 

have  always  been  protected  by        enlightened  governments. 
protbgk         art.  Mair6  2  1 

H  EXERCISE. 
The    Romans    successively  triumphed   over  the  most 

Romain  succcssivement  2        ind-4  1          de 
warlike         nations.      Lampridius  relates  that  Adrian  erected 
belliqueux  2      1  raconter        Adrien  ilever 

to  Jesus  Christ  some        temples,  which    (were  still 
ind-6  de      art.  on  encore? 

to  be  seen)   in  his  time.       Happy  those         princes    who  have 
voir  ind-2  l  de  *      art. 

never  (made  use)  of  their  power     but  to      do        pnod  !         We 

user  pouvoir  que  pour    art.  bien 

have  spent  the  whole  day  in   tormenting1  ourselves.     One 

journte  f.    d    inf-1  2  nous  1 

has  seldom      seen  a  great  stock      of  good  sense  in  a  man  of 

rare/went  fonds  m.  sent  <i 

imagination.     The  errors  of  Descartes  proved  very          useful 

—  —  —  *        beaucovp  terrir 

to  Newton. 
ind-1        — 
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AGREEMENT  OF  THE  PARTICIPLE  PAST  WITH 
ITS  REGIMEN. 

RULE  I.  The  participle  past  always  agrees  with  its 
regimen  direct,  when  that  regimen  is  placed  before  the 
participle,  whether  the  auxiliary  verb  that  accompa- 
nies it  be  aroir,  or  tire. 

EXAMPLES. 


Les  ecoliers  q\ie   j'ai  eus,  ont 

fait  de  grands  progres, 
Lucrcce  s'est  tuee, 
J'ai  renvoye  les  livrei  que  vous 

m'aviez  prttcs, 

Que  de  soins  je  me  suis  donnes  ! 
Quelle  affaire  avez-vous  entre- 

prise  ? 
Quand  la  race  de  Cain  se  fut 

multiplies, 
Ces  yeux   que  n'ont    emus  ni 

soupirs  ni  terreur, 
Le  Dieu   Mercure  est   un  de 

ceux  que  les  ancicns  ont  le 

plus  multiplies, 


The  pupils,  whom  I  have  had, 
have  made  rapid  progress. 

Lucretia  has  killed  herself 

I  have  sent  back  the  books 
which  you  had  lent  me. 

What  pains  I  have  taken  ! 

What  business  have  you  under- 
taken ? 

When  Jhe  race  of  Cain  had 
multiplied. 

Those  eyes  which  neither  sighs 
nor  terror  have  moved. 

The  God  Mercury  is  one  of 
those  whom  the  ancients 
have  multiplied  the  most. 


EXERCISE  ON  THE  AGREEMENT  OF  THE  PARTICI- 
PLE PAST  WITH  ITS  REGIMEN. 
All  the  letters  which  I  have  received,  confirm      that  import- 

f.  pi.  confirmer 

ant  news.      The    agitated   life   which    I    have   led        till 
2      a.  I  ayite  2      f-  1  mener  jusqu'H 

now,    makes  me  sigh         for  retirement.    The  difficulties 

present  soupirer  apres  art.  retraite  f.  f.  pi. 

which  the  academies  (have  proposed  to  one  another)  do  not 

.  se  faire  hid- 4 

seem        easy  to  (be  resolved.)    The  sciences  which  you  have 
paroitre  aise  renoudre  f.  pi. 

studied,  will  prove  uifiuitely  useful  (to  you.)     The  death  which 

etre  f. 

Lucretia  (gave  herself)        has  (made  her  immortal.)        The 

se  donner  ind-t  imtnorialiser  ind-4 

citii-s        which  those  nations  have   (built  for  themselves)  are 
ville  f.  pi.  peuple  se  batir  inrl-l 

but      a  collection  of  nuts.      The  persons  whom  you  have  in- 
nt  que      amas  in.          chaumiere        f.  pi. 
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HEM.  The  regimen  which  precedes  the  participle  is, 
either  one  of  these  pronouns,  que,  me,  te,  sc,  le,  la,  Zes, 
nous,  and  vans,  or  a  noun  sometimes  joined  to  the 
pronoun  qiiel,  sometimes  preceded  by  the  word  of 
quantity,  combien,  or  que,  signifying  combien,  how 
much,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples  already  given. -f 

RULE  II.  The  participle  past  never  agrees  with  its 
regimen,  either  when  that  participle  is  without  regi- 
men direct,  or  when,  having  a  regimen. direct,  that 
regimen  is  placed  after  it. 

structed  appear  to  me  possessed  of  reason  and    taste.     Nothing 

plein  pr. 

can  equal  the  ardour  of  the  troops  which  I  have  seen  (setting  off.) 

egaler  f.  pi.  inf-1 

The  chimeras     which  she  has        got  in  her      head,  (are  beyond) 

chimere  f.  pi.  se  mettre  *  art.  passer 

ali  belief.      What  measures      have  I  not  taken !  What  fortunes 

croyance  f.         demarches  f.  pi.  fairs  f.  pi. 

has  not  this  revolution  ruined!    What     tears  has  she  not  stud; 
renverser  Que  de  f.  pi.  verser 

what  sighs  has  she  not  heaved  !    The  Amazons  (made  themselves) 
m.  pi.  pointer  f.  pi.         se  rewire  ind-4 

famous  by  their  courage.    The  city  of  London  has  (made  itseif,) 
celebre  f. 

by  its  commerce,  the  metropolis  of  the  universe.     I  have  thought 

—  m.  — le  f.  croire 

her  agitated  by  the  furies.     This  day  is  one  of  those  which  they 

=  m.  pi. 

have  consecrated  to      tears.     The  language  in  which  Cicero  and 

consacrer        art.  langue  f.    *  Cicfron 

Virgil  have  written,  will  live  in  their  works.     I  could  have  wished 
par       ouvrage        *  vouloit 

to  avoid  entering  ir.to  those  details,  but  I  thought        them  neces- 
*  eviter  d'entrer  — -  m.  croire  hid- 4 

sary.      The  tribunes      demanded  of  Clodius  the  execution  of 

tribun  m.  pi.     ind-3      a. 

the  promises  which  the  consul  Valerius  had  given  them, 
f.  faire  leur 


- 


H  EXERCISE. 
The  persons  whose        visit  you  had  announced  to  me,  are  not 
f.  pi.         1     art.  f.  5      2  4  •   3 
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La  letire  tiont  je  tons  at  parU, 

La  perte  et  les  profits  auxqueh 

il  a  participe, 
Let  academies  se  sont  fait  des 

objections, 
Vous  cvez  instruit  ces  personnes 

a  dessiner,  ^ 

Lucrece  s'est  donne  la  mort,  ^T 


EXAMPLES. 


The  letter  which  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you. 

The  loss  and  profits  which  he 
has  shared. 

The  academies  have  proposed 
objections  to  one  another. 

You  have  taught  these  persons 
to  draw. 

Lucretia  has  put  a  period  to 
her  existence. 


RULE  III.  The  participle  past  takes  neither  gender 
nor  number  when  the  participle  and  the  auxiliary 
verb  to  which  it  is  joined  are  used  impersonally, 
nor  when  that  participle  is  followed  by  a  verb,  which 
governs  the  pronouns,  or  pronouns  preceding  it. 
EXAMPLES. 


Les  c/utleurs  excessive*  gu'il  a 
fait  cet  etc,  ont  beaucoup  nui 
a  la  recolte, 

Quelle  fachev.se  aventure  vous 
est-il  arrive  ? 

La  maison  quej'aifait  batir, 

Imitcz  les  vertus  que  vous  avcz 

entendu  loner, 

!.<:<   mat/tematiques  que    vous 
-  pas  voulu  quefetudiasse 


The  excessive  heats,  which  we 
have  had  this  summer,  have 
done  great  injury  to  the  corn. 

What  unpleasant  adventflre 
have  you  met  with  ? 

The  house  which  I  have  ordered 
to  be  built. 

Imitate  the  virtues  which  you 
have  heard  praised. 

The  mathematics  which  you 
would  not  permit  me  to  study. 


come.      Men     built  themselves          cities.     The  Amazons 

art.        se  batir  ind-1  de  art. 

acquired  great  celebrity.     I  have  forced          the  soldiers 

hul-4.  beaucoup  de        ~  contraindre 

to  march.     That  woman  has  bestowed  on  herself  fine  gowns. 

se  donner  *     *     de 

Letters  and         writing  were  invented  to        represent 

art.         4  art.  ccriture  5  on  1  a  2          3  pour  peindre 

speech.    She  has  cut        two  (of  her)  fingers.  Titus  has  made 

art.  se  couper         *  doiyt  m.  pi.  rendre 

his  wife  mistress  of  his  riches.    I  have  given  myself  (a  great  deal) 

bien  bien 

of        trouble.          Commerce    has    made     thi.s    city  tlouri 
art.  ncine  f.  art.         in.  rendre  f.     Jlon. 

They  have  made         an  appointment. 
tf.  donner  *  rendez-vous. 
c  c 
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Elle  s'est  Ia.its6  seduire,  J  She  has  suffered  herself  to  hf 

seduced. 

REMARK.  To  make  a  right  application  of  the  second 
part  of  this  rule,  we  ought  to  examine  whether  we  can 
put  the  regimen  immediately  after  the  participle.  As 
we  cannot  say ;  <Tai  fait  la  maison,  vous  arez  entendu 
les  -certus,  vous  n'avez  pas  voulu  les  mathtmatiques,  it 
follows  that  the  regimen  belongs  to  the  second  verb. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  regimen  may  relate  either  to 
die  participle,  or  to  the  following  verb,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  Thus,  Je  Vai  vu  peindre, 
means,  I  saw  her  picture  drawn  ;  but  Je  I'ai  vue  pein- 
dre, signifies,  I  saw  her  painting. 

Sometimes  it  happens  likewise,  that,  in  sentences 
which  seem  to  resemble  each  other,  the  regimen  in  one 
belongs  to  the  participle,  and  in  the  other  to  the  verb 
which  follows  it.  For  instance,  this  question,  Arez- 
vous  entendu  chanter  la  noutelle  actrice  ?  Have  you 
heard  the  new  actress  sing  ?  should  be  thus  answered 
Oui,  Je  rai  entendue  chanter,  yes,  I  have :  but  this 
question,  Avez-vous  entendu  chanter  la  nourelle 
ariette  ?  Have  you  heard  the  new  song  ?  must  be  an- 
swered, Oui,Je  Cai  entendu  chanter,  yes,  I  have.-f" 


t  EXERCISE. 
The  great  changes         which  (have  taken  place)  in         adrai- 

chungement  y  avoir  ind-4          art. 

nistration,  have  astonished  many      people.      The  heavy  rains 
lien  des  personnes          grand  phti? 

which  we    have  had  in  the  spring,  have  been  the  caus 

i,  pi.  *    it         J'aire  ind-4 

of  many  diseases.       The  scarcity  which  there  teas          hist 

maladie  f.  pi.       disette  f.  ind-4  art.  dernier  ^ 

winter,  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  doing  much  good.     What 

1  donner          occasion  inf-i  bien 

rews  has  readied  you  ?     How  many  imprudent  steps 

est-il      venu      Glue  de        faux  demarche  f.  pi 

were  taken  on  iliat  occasion !     Ho\v  many  large  ship?  havi 

il  s'est  faire     en  yros  il      te 

been  built        in  England  within  these  fifty  years  ! 

conttruire  ind-4>  depuis    " 

which  you  have  learned    to  draw     are  of    great  beauty.    W* 

apprendre     detsincr        vn 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF    THE    ADVERBS. 

Situation  of  the  Jdverbs. 
RULE  I.  In  the  simple  tenses,  the   adverb  is  gene- 
rally placed  after  the  verb;  and,  in  the  compound 
tenses  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle. 

EXAMPLES. 
L'iiommc  le  plus  Mairtest  ordi- 


nuirenumt  celui  qui  pcnsc  le 

plus  modestement  fie  lui-meme 

Avez-vous  jarnais  vu  un  pedant 

plus  absurde  et  plus  vain  .' 


The  man  who  is  most  learned 
is  generally  he  who  thinks 
most  modestly  of  himself. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  pedant 
more  absurd  and  more  vain  ? 


Compound  adverbs,  and  those  which  have  preserved 
the  regimen  of  the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, are  placed  always  after  the  verb,  as, 

C"e$t  a  la  mode,  I  That  is  fashionable. 

//  a  ayi  consequemmcnt,  \  He  has  acted  consistently. 

Adverbs  which  denote  time  in  an  indeterminate  man- 
ner are  likewise  placed  after  the  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 
//  eutfallu  se  lever  plus  matin, 


On  a  vu  cell  autrtfois, 


It  would  have  beeu  necessary 

to  rise  earlier. 
That  has  been  seen  formerly. 


EXCEPTIONS.  1.  Adverbs  of  order,  rank,  and  those 
which   express  a  determinate  time,  are  placed  either 
,  or  alter  the  verb. 

cmght  never  to  swerve     from  the  goo;!  path       which  we 

failoir  ind-1  •  ii-loigner  route  f.  on 

nave  begun  to  follow.     The  measures,  which  you  advised 

vtesure  f.  pi.  cojitciller  ind-4 

roe  to  adopt,    have  not  succeeded.     The  rule,     which  I  have  be- 

de  prendre  rcussir  reyle  f- 

yun  to  explain,    seems  to  me  very  easy  to  (be  understood.)     You 

fxpliqutr  senibler  taisir 

that  I  have  not  (been  mistaken)  respecting-  the  affair*  which 

te  tromp'er  ind-4 
1  hail  foi-ttecn        you  would  have  in  hand. 
privoir  que  •  • 

C  C  2 
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EXAMPLES. 

Nousdevons  premierement/aiYe 
•noire  devoir  ;  s^condemerit 
chercher  les  plaisirs  permit, 

Aujourd'hui  il  fait  beau ;  il 
pleuvra  peut-etre  demain. 


We  ought,  first,  to  do  our  duty , 
secondly,  enjoy  lawful  plea- 
sures. 

To-day,  it  is  fine  ;  it  will  rah 
perhaps  to-morrow. 


2.  These  adverbs,  comment,  oii,  (Toil,  par  ou,  com- 
bien,  pourquoi,  quand.  used  with,  or  without  interro- 
gation, are  always  placed  before  the  verb  which  they 
modify. 

EXAMPLES. 
Comme  vous  portez-vous  ? 
Ou  allez-vous  1 
II  ne  suit  comment  s'y  prendre, 


How  do  you  do  ? 
Where  are  you  going  ?          [it. 
Hedoes  not  icnowho  wto  setaboi:  t 

RULE  II.  The  adverb  is  always  placed  before  the 
adjective  which  it  modifies. 

EXAMPLE. 


C'egt  unefemme  fort  belle,  trfes- 
sensible,  et  infimmcnt  sage, 


She  is  a  woman  very  beautiful, 
of  great  sensibility,  and  in- 
finitely prudent. 

RULE   III.    Adverbs  of  quantity  and  comparison, 
and  the  three  adverbs  of  time,  souvent,  toujours,  ja~ 
iSy  are  placed  before  the  other  adverbs. 
EXAMPLES. 


So  politely,  very  politely. 

Very  happily. 

The  most  skilfully. 

They  never  will  be  intimately 

united. 

They  are  always  together. 
He  often  comes  unexpectedly.' 


Si  poliment,  fort  poliment, 

Tres-heureusement, 

Le  plus  adroitement. 

Us  ne  serontj&mais  etroitement 

wiis, 

Us  sont  toujours  ensemble, 
C'est    souvent    a     I'improviste 

qu'il  arrive, 

Souvent  may,  however,  be  preceded  by  an  adverb  of 
quantity,  or  comparison,  as,  si  souvent,  assez  souten;, 
fort  souvent,  plus  souvent,  moins  souvent,  trap  souvent. 

REM.  When  adverbs  of  quantity  and  comparison 
meet  together  in  a  sentence,  the  following  is  the  order, 
which  custom  has  established. 


Si  peu 
Trop  peu 
Tr.bs-pcu 


Bien  peu 
Bien  plus 
Bien  davantnge 


Beaucoup  *  trop 
Beaucoup  plus 
Beaucoup  moins 


Tant  mieux 
Taut  pis, 
&c. 


•  Beauroup  it  not  as  tlic  English  much,  susceptible   of   being  modified   I  y 
any   ?.dverb    preceding,    tlius,   tres-Ueaucoup,    trap   beaucutti',   ic.    w\.;i!d 
barbarism. 
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When  bien  stands  before  another  adverb,  it  means 
very,  much,  Szc.  as  in  the  preceding  and  following  ex- 
amples. 

Bien  awezlQutte  enough.  \\Frapper  bien  fort  To  strike  very  hard. 
Bienmuins\)il\ich  less.      \\Bien  turd  Very  late. 

But  when  it  is  placed  after  the1  adverb,  it  signifies 
well;  as, 

Assezbien      1  Pretty  well.        II     Fort  bien          I  Very  welL 
Mains  bien     \  Not  so  well.         1 1     Aussi  bien        \  As  well. 

These  rules  have  been  sufficiently  exemplified.  P.  141. 


CHAP.  VII. 


OF    THE    CONJUNCTIONS. 


The  conjunction  que  serves  to  complete  a  compari- 
son; it  is  elliptically  used  to  express  a  restriction, 
when  placed  after  ne,  and  it  generally  gives  grace, 
energy,  and  precision  to  sentences. 

EXAMPLES. 


expressing  com-  j 
parison           \ 

L'Asie  est  plus^ 
grande    que  J 
T  Europe.      j 

Asia  is  larger  than 
Europe. 

i 

On  tie  parle  que  ^ 

ITiey  talk  of  no- 

for 

rien  que            -? 

de  la  nouvclle  \ 

thing    but  .the 

c 

to 

victoire.           j 
Qu'il  vive,  pour  ^ 

new  victory. 
May  he  live,  for  / 

— 

jc  touhaite  que  J 

je     souhaite  f 

wish     that     he 

t 

qu'tY  vive.       } 

may  live. 

— 

;1  mains  que       | 

Cela    lie    ftnira  \ 

There  will  be  no 

QUE- 

— 

-iviint  que 

pas  qu'i/   ne  \ 

end  to  it,  unless 

— 

suns  qm:             ( 

vienne.              | 

he  come. 

— 

di's  rjiu;                   | 

fiustitdt  que      < 
si,  or  auand       ( 

Q;t'i7    y>/M«     le  \ 
moindre  exec's,  \ 
il  est  malade.    \ 

Tfhe  commits  the 
least  excess,  lie 
is  ill. 

( 

Q.\\'il  perde,  ou\ 

Whether  he  gains, 

— 

soit  que 

c|u'i/  (jaijne  son  f 
proces,  c"est  un  /" 

or  loses  his  lav,  - 
suit,  lie  is  a  ruin- 

( 

homme  ruine.  J 

ed  mati. 

L 

jusfju'a  ce  que  \ 

IAttendez     qu'il  \ 
vienne.             ) 

Wait  fi#  become* 
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for  pourquoi?   -I 


QUE-j 


I- 


combien  ' 


Que  ne  se  cor-  \ 
riye-t-ill  ) 

Mediant  qu'i/  est. 

Qu.-  Dieu  est) 
grand !  } 

Queje  hais  let  \ 
medians !  ) 


Why  does  he  not 

reform  ? 

Wicked  at  he  is. 
How   great    is   the 

Almighty  ! 
How  much   I   hale 

the  wicked ! 


Another  frequent  use  of  this  conjunction  is  to  save 
the  repetition  of  comme,  parceque,  puisque,  qiiand, 
qnoique,  si,  &c.  when  to  phrases  beginning  with  these 
words,  others  are  added  under  the  same  regimen,  by 
means  of  the  conjunction  et ;  as, 


Si  lor.  aimoit  sen  pays,  et  qu'on 
endesii-dtsincerementlayloire, 
on  se  conduiroit  de  maniere, 
&c.  f 


If  we  loved  our  country,  an  1 
sincerely  wished  its  glory, 
we  should  act  so  as,  &c. 


EXERCISE  ON  THE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

We  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  his  wisdom,  even      more 

encore 
than  from  his  power.     What          men  style      greatness,  glory 

Ce  <jue  art.          appeler 
power,  profound  po>icy,        is  H;  t'ne  eyes  of  God  only  misery, 

profond    politiqne  f.      a 
weakness,  and  vanity.    May  they  understand,  at  last,  that  without 

comprendre 

internal  peace  there  is  no  happiness.  May  sle 

avec  soi-m£me  2  art.     1  point  de 

be  as  happy  as  she  deserves  to     be !     Neirtc  write  before  you 

dtle 

have  thoroughly  examined  the  subject  which  you  pro 

sotu  toutes  ses  facet  2         1  •**, 

pcs2          to  treat.     Let  him  but  hear  the  least  noise,  his  terrified 
proposer  de  traiter  *  bruit      effraye  i 

imagination  presents  to  him  nothing  but  monsters.     Do 

f .  1  *         ne  que  de  art. 

not  sift  this  question,  till  I    can     (be  your  guide.) 

approfondir  ne  subj-1  vous  inettre  sur  la  V9i» 

Do  not  go  out  till  your  brother     comes  in.     Why  does  he  not 

ne  rentrer  * 

(take  advantage)  of  his  youth,  (in  order  to)  acquire  the  knov.  • 
projiter  pour  eon* 

ledge  he  wants  ? 

noittance  pi.  dont      avoir  besoin  ? 
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GOVERNMENT    OF    CONJITNCTION3. 

The  conjunctions  which  unite  sentences  to  one  ano- 
ther are  followed  either  by  the  infinitive,  the  indica- 
tive, or  the  subjunctive. 

Those  that  are  followed  by  an  infinitive,  are, 

1.  Such  as  are  distinguished  from  prepositions,  only 
by  being  followed  by  a  verb  ;  as, 

II  J'aut  se  reposer  apres  avoir    One  ought  to  rest  after  having 
travailli'1,  laboured. 

2.  Those  which  have  the  preposition  de  after  them  ; 
as, 

//  travaille  aftn  da  vous  tur-     He  works  that  he  may  surpass 
passer,  IT  you. 


t  EXERCISE. 

Full        at  he  was  of  his  pnjudices,  he  would  not  acknowledge 
Rempli  iud-2          prejuyt  ind-3          convenir  de 

(any  thing.)     Full     of   self-love  (a*  he  is),  expect  nothing 

Tien  petri  132  ds 

good  (from  him.)       How  beautiful  is  that  cultivated  nature  I 

en.  16524  3 

How,  by  the  care  of  man,  is  it  brilliantly  and  richly        adorned ! 
par  f.  pompeusement  orni 

Had     profound  philosophers  presided  at  the  formation  of 
*t  *     de  itul-G       a  art. 

languages,  and  had  they  carefully  examined  the  elements  of 
lanyue  avec  suin     subj-4  —  m.          art. 

speech,     not  only  in  their  relations  (to  one  another),  but  also 
difcours  won  entr'eux  encort 

in  themselves,  it  is  not    (to  be  doubted)  that        languages 
en        m.  douteux  art.  nt 

would  present  principles  more  simple,  and  at  the 

off'rir  subj-2  de  art. 
same  tiim-,  more  luminous. 

II  EXERCISE  ON  THK  (JOVKUNMENT  OF  CON- 
JUNCTIONS. 

They      were   going  to  spem!    a  few  days  in        town 

ne     •      ind-y     •  pnuer  *  quclquex  A  art. 

only  that  they  might  retuiu  with  more  pleasure      to 

yu<?  pour     *       *        se  rctrowcr  itif-l  dam 

their  charming  solitude.  Many  persons  work  only     (in  order  to) 

ne  que     ajin  de 

..ire  consideration  and  riche?,  but  the  honest 

d:  art.  pr.  art.  * 
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bien  attendu  que, 
a  condition  que, 
a  la  charge  que, 
de  meme  que, 
aitisi  que, 
aussi  bien  que, 

autant  que, 
nan  plus  que, 
outre  que, 
parce  que, 
attendu  que, 
vu  que, 

puisque, 
lorsqne, 
pendant  que, 
tandis  que, 
durant  que, 
tant  que, 

Conjunctions  that  govern  the  indicative, 

peut-etre  qi.e, 
com  me, 
comme  si, 
quand, 
pourquoi, 
comment,  &c. 

They  are  followed  by  the  indicative,  because  the 
principal  sentence,  which  they  unite  with  that  which  is 
incidental,  expresses  the  affirmation  .in  a  direct,  poti-f 
live,  and  independent  manner. 

The  use  of  the  six  following  conjunctions, 

si  non  que,  de  sorte  que,          I      tellsment  que, 

si  ce  n'est  que,       j      en  sorte  que,          ]      de  manifere  que, 
varies  according  to  the  meaning  expressed  by  the  prin- 
cipal sentence. 


1  .SAMPLE   OF  THE    INDICATIVE. 

Je  ne  lui  ai  repondu  autre  chose, 

ii  1,011  que  favois  executi  ses 

ordres. 
I  made  him  no  other  answer, 

but  lluit  I  had  executed  his 

orders. 


EXAMPLE  OF  THE  SUEJUNCTn  E 

Je  ne  veux  autre  chose,  si  non 

que  vous  travailliez  avec  pliu 

d'ardeur. 
I  desire  nothing  else,  but  ti:at 

you  would  study  with  great  el 

ardour. 


The  indicative  is  required  in  the  first  sentence,  by 
the  verbfai  rtpondu  expressing  a  positive  affirmation, 
and  the  subjunctive  in  the  seconu,  because  je  renx 
expresses  a  compound,  or  desire.^* 

humane      man  spends          (so  much)     time  i:i        study,  only 
sensible  3     1      ne  employer      tant      de  d  art.  CK* 

to       be   useful    to  his  fellow-creatures.      I  reveal     to  you  ihe 
pour  temblables.  devoiler 

plot        which  your  enemies  have  concerted  in        secret 
frame  f.  ourdir          arLtenebret  f.  ] 

t«  order  to  warn        you  against  their  artifices. 
premunir 

t  EXERCISE. 
When  you  have  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of        geometry 

ind-7  2  1  art.         f. 

and  algebra,    I  shall  give  you  a  few        lessons  in  astro- 

pr.  art.  algebre  f.  •  quelque  de 

nomy,  and      optics.     Form  your  mind,         heart,  and 

pr.  optiquf  pron.  proi). 
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The  conjunctions  which  -govern  the  subjunctive  we, 

iii  que,  jusqu'a  ce  que,     suppose  que,         afin  quo, 


sou  que 

san.s  (jue, 
pour 


encore  q'.ie, 
a  moins  que, 
pounru  que, 


au  cas  que, 
ava;:t  que, 
non  pas  que, 


de  peur  quc, 
de  crainte  que, 
&c. 


They  require  the  subjunctive,  as  they  always  imply 
doubt,  desire,  ignorance.^ 

while  you  are  still      "young.     Do  not  keep  truth  a  prisoner,' 

encore  retenir  art.  '     captive 

though  you  should  (draw  upon  you)  a  cloud  of  enemies, 

Juand          devoir  cond-1          s'attirer  nuee  f. 

will  give   you  this  fine  picture         upon  condition  that  you 

tableau  m.  a 

keep  it  as  a  testimony        of  my  friendship. 

conserver  ind-7  temoignage  rn. 


}  EXERCISE. 
You  know      too  well  the  value      of      time,  to  make 

connoitre  prix  m.     art.          pour  que  Gtre  2 

it    necessary  to  tell  you  to  (make  a  good  use  ot )  it.     Study  only 
il  1  de  de        bien  employer 

great  models,  lett  those  which  are  but  middling 

art.  de  peur  que       >  '    mediocre    ne 

should  spoil  your  taste,  before  it  be  entirely  formed.     I 

yafei  snhj-1 
(make  not  the  least  doubt)  that  your  method      will  succeed, 

i\e  doitter  nullement  f.        ne    *    subj-i 

provided  it  be  well  known.    Several  phenomena  of       nature  are 

f.  art. 

(to  be  explained),  supposing  the  principle  of       universal 
(by  the  active)  art.         2 

ition  to  be  true, 
f.  1        * 

PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES  ON  THE  NINE  PARTS 
OF  SPEECH. 

The  Good  Mother. 
What  a  fine   morning !    said  the   amiable  Charlotte   to    her 

matinee  f,    ind-3 

brother  George.      Come,  let  us  go  into  the  garden  and  enjoy 
sing.  *     inf-1 

the  magnificent  sight  of        rich  and  abundant  nature. 

spectacle  m.  1  une  2  fertile  3          1 

We  will  gather  there  the  frt-sliest  and  sweetest  flowera. 

cueillir   y  frait  2        art  adv.  odor  ant  3  f.  pk  1 
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We  will  make  a  nosegay,  which  we  will  offer  to  mamma.    Yen 
bouquet  m.  ,  inaman      sinj. 

know         she  loves       flowers.     This  attention  will  give  her  plea- 
tavoir  qu*  art.  fain  lui 

sure.   Ah  !         brother,  it  will  obtain  us  a  smile,  a  caress,  perhaps 

man  f.         vuloir         sourire  m.  f. 

even   a  kiss.         Ah !      sister,  replied  George,  your  pro- 

baiter  m.        ma  repondre  ind-3  sing,  pro- 

posal delights    me ;  let  us  run,  let  us  fly,     that  we  may  offer 
jet      enchanter  courir          voter  afin  de*     * 

her  (when  she  rises)  this  tribute     of  our  gratitude  and     our  love, 
lui      &  ton  lever  homntage  —  pr, 

Full  of  this  idea,  Charlotte  and  George  hastened 
flein  $e  hater  ind-3  de  se  rendre 

into  the  garden.     Charlotte  gathered      violets,  jessamine 

iiid-3  de  art.  pr.  art. 

and      young       rose-buds  which  (had  but   just  begun) 

pr.  de  2        louton  m.  1  ne  commencer  que  ind-2 

to  open  their      purple          cups,     while  George  prepared 

entr  ouvrir        de  pourpre  2    calice  1  ind-i.' 

green  sprigs        of  myrtle  and     thyme,  intended 

de,  art.  verdoyant  2  jet  m.  1  myrtt          pr.  thym      destinb 

to  support  the  flowers.     Never  had         these  amiable  children 

toutenir  1       ind-2  3  2 

worked     with  (so  much)  zeal  and     ardour.     Satisfaction  and 
travailler  tant  de    ze/e        pr.          art.         f.  art. 

pleasure  beamed  in  all  their  features,   sparkled,  in  their 

m.         etre  ind-2  peint  trait  m.    petiller 

eyes,  and  added  still  to  their  beauty. 

While  they  (were  employing  themselves)  (in  this  manner), 

s'occupcr  ind  2  ainsi 

their  mother,  who  had  seen  them  in  the  garden,  came  to  join 

ind-3  •  joindrt 
them.     (As  soon  as)  they  perceived  her,  they  flew  to  her,  and 

des  que  ind-3  ind-3      elle 

said :    Ah !   mamma,  how  glad   we  are  to  see  you  J    how 
lui  que    aiseS  1      2    de 

(impatient   we  were)  for         this   pleasure  !     In  tie 

qiiil  tardoit  d  notre  impatience     d'avoir  <* 

pleasing  expectation  (of  it)  we  (were  preparing)  this  nosegay  far 
doux        attente  f.         *  incl-2 

you.    What  satisfaction      should  we  have      had  in  presenting 

f.  ne  pat          &  °.ffr^r 

it  to  you  !  Look  at  these  rose-buds,  these  violets,  this  jes«min« 

voir 

this  myrtle,  and  this  thyme.     Well,       we  designed  them  for  ycy 
Eh  !  lien,   dtstiner  ind-2    * 
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These  flowers,  coming  from  us,  would  have  been  dear  to  you, 

cher 

When  you  wore  them,  you  would  have  said  :  My  children 

En        *    porter  inf-2 

(were  thinking)  of  me  while  I  slppt.  I  am  always  as 

t'occuver  ind-2  dormir  ind-2 

present  to  their  minds  as  to  their  hearts.     They  love  me,  and  it 
sing.  sing.  eg 

it  by  giving  me  every        day    new  proofs    of  their  affection, 

en  art.  pi.  de         preuve  f. 

that  they  acknowledge  the  care  I  have  taken  of  them 

reconnoitre          toin  m.  pi.  que 

in  their  childhood,  and  all  the  marks  of  tenderness      I  am  un- 

que,  «* 

ceasingly     giving  them. 
cesser      de  inf-1    leur. 

My  dear  children,  repliod  the   mother,      embracing 

repondre  ind-3  en  embrasser 

them,  how  charming  you  render  all  my  days !  your  grati- 

quel  charme  rtpandre  tur  * 

tude,  your   tenderness,  your  attention  to  me,  make  me  forget 

pi.        pour  oublier 

my  former  misfortunes,  and  yield     my  heart  again  to  the  soft 

ancicn  malheur  m.  rouvrir 

impressions  of      pleasure.    May  Heaven  continue 

f.  art.  Pouvoir  subj-1  art.  ccntimter 

to  bless  my  labour  !     May      it  be  your  guide  and  your  support 
de  soin  Pouvoir  •    —  toittien 

in  the  career      which  (will  soon  be  opened)  to         you  !  may  it 

carriere  f.  oiler  ind-1  s'onvrir  deiant 

complete  its  kindness    by  preserving        you  from  the 

mtttre  It  conible  tt       bienfait  \)}.  engarantir  inf-2  de 

dangers  to  which  you  cannot  fail       •  to  be  soon  exposed ! 

*      TIC  pas  tarder  irul-7     • 
Alas !  I  shudder  (at  them)  beforehand,  my  dear  children ;  the 

fremir        en          d'avance 
moment  is  come  when  you  must    enter        the  world.    Your 

oil  devoir  dant 

person!,    your  birth.        and  your  fortune  call      you  there,  and 
figure  sing.        naittance  appeler  y 

ensure  you  a  distinguished  rank  (in  it),  I  cannot  always  oe  your 
assurer  2  m.  I      y  ind-7 

guide.    Young  and  inexperienced,  you  will  find  yourselves 

suns  experience      oiler  ind-1  int-l 

«urrcninded  by   every  kind      of   temptation.      (Every   thing), 
entouri  torte  f.        tiduction.          Tout 

fven  vice  presents  itself  there  uruler  an  agreeable 

jutqut  dartm,     offrir  y     tout     *  de  art      9 
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form,  and  almost  always  in  the  shape  of       pleasure,  which  has 
pi.  1  sout     image    art. 

(so  many)  attractions  for        youth.          They  will  try  1) 

tant  de      ait  rait  f.  art.  jeunesse  f.     On  chercher 

mislead  you,  to  corrupt  you  j  they  (will  make  use  of)      artiiia: 
egarer  employer  art. 

raillery,  and  even          ridicule,  and,  it         necessary,  fh£y 
art.     =r  me  me  art.      —  il  est 

will  assume  even        the  mask         of      virtue.     Ifyouabandoi 
prendre  jutg ue  &      masque  m.    art.  te  laisstr 

yourselves  to  first  impressions,  you  are  lost.    The  poison  of  : 
alter  art. 

example  will  insinuate  itself  into  your  hearts,  will  corrupt -the 

te  ylisser  alterer 

innocence  and  purity  (of  them)  and  will  substitute  violent 

en  deart.  dechirant  2 

passions  for  the  mild  affections  which  have  hitherto  formed  your 
f.  pi.  1     d        doux  faire 

happiness. 

Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  children,  that  in  placing  before  your 

croire  en  mettre  tout 

eyes  a        picture        of  the  dangers  of  the  world,  my  intentiui 

art.  tableau  m. 

is          to  prohibit  you  every  kind      of  pleasure      God     forbid 
Blibj-1  de  inter  dire  espece  f.  d        ne  plaice 

Pleasure  is  necessary  to       man ;  without  it,  our  e::-^ 
subj-1  art.  art.  lui 

istence  would  be  dreadful;  (and  therefore)        Providence,  ev:r 

affreux  au$ti  art,         f. 

attentive  to  our  wants,  has        multiplied  the  sources  of  it,  bo.h 

besoin       -t-elle 

in  and  out  of  ourselves.      But,  in  tasting  the  pleasures  o* 

en  nous  nous  en  goitter 

the  world,  never  (abandon  yourselves)  (to  them.)      Take  c;  re 

se  livrer  y  Avon- 

thai  they  do  not  govern  you ;  know  how  to  quit  them     tue  n;o- 

dominer          scrvoir  *  de 

ment      they  have  acquired  (too  much)  sway  over  you.    It  fr 

que         prendre  ind-7       trop  de        empire  Ct 

the  only  way      to  enjoy  with  delight     that  exquisite      pleasant 

moyen  de  volupte  de       dllicieux  2         1 

which  we  can  only  find  in  ourselves,  and  which  has  its  sourc* 

en 

in     an  upright  and  pure  conscience.    Ah!  why  cannot  I  give 
dant      droit  2  3  f.  1  que 

you  all  my  experience?     Why  cannot  you,  like  me,  read        thf 

duns 
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depths      of  the  heart  ?  With  what  astonishment  would  you  often 
ailme  sing.  pi. 

see      chagrin,      agitation,  and       trouble,  disguised  under  the 
art.  —  ra.  art.  art.  — m.      deguise    sous 

ance    of       joy  and  tranquillity;      hatred  and 

apparence  pi.     art  pr.  art.  calme          art.      f.  art. 

cealed  under  the   air  of        confidence  and  friend- 

f.     cachi  art.  eonfiance  f.      pr.  art. 

ihip  ;        indifference  and  selfishness,  affecting  the  most  lively 

art.  tgoisme  vif 

interest ;  the  most  dreadful  and  perfidious  plots        * 

2  art.  adv.         3          framef.pl.  1 

contrived  deliberately        in  the  dark  ;  in  a  word,  the  most 

ourdi       de  tang  f  raid  et  ttnebret  f.  pi.  en 

<         vic-fs   endeavouring   fo    show  themselves    under    the 
'2      art.      1       s'«ffin-ci:r          de 

•  if      (their  opposite)  virtues!    In  the  world  there 

train        qui  leur  ctre  oppoit  2  art.     1 
is  but  one  (moving  principle;)  that  is        self-interest.     To 
tie  que  seul  mobile  m.         ce       art.  personnel  2  I     C'tit  & 

every        action  refers,          every  thing  tends  to  that  as 
lui  que  art.     pi.      se  rapporter  lui 

to   its   end.      I  know  very  well,  my  dear  children,   that  your 

Jin  f.         savoir 
hearts  will   not  be  infected   by  this  vice.      The  sentiments   of 

de 
universal   benevolence         with   which   I    (have   always) 

2        bienveillance  1       *  ne  point  cetser  ind-4  de 

A  you,  and  of  which  I   have  seen  you  give   (so   many) 
inf-1  tant  de 

proofs,  (remove  already  every  fear)  (I  might  have)  upon  that 
'frevx        rassvrer  d'avance  me  mr 

.subject:  but  will  you  not  yield  to     other  vices  not  les-s  dangei- 
:iuint  m.  de  non 

bus?      Cruel  idea!    terrible  uncertainty!      If  this   ni- fortune 

f.         affreux  f. 

were  to  happen.          ah  !   my  dear  children,  instead  i.-f  being 

•   ur river  ind-2 
he  joy  and      consolation  of  my  life,  you  would  be  the  torment, 

art.          f. 
lie  shame  and   the  disgrace  (of  it.)     You  would  poison  my 

hi,nte  f.  opprobre    en  emjtcismtner 

lays,  and  you  would  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  very      bosom 

porter  art.  rnort  f.  mime 2  sein  in.  1 

hirh  ijnve  you        life.     But  whither  is  my  tenderness  for  you 

ind-3       art.  ow  * 

urrying  me?     No,  my  children,  no,   I  have  nothing  to  fear 
tnporttr  Non 

D  D 


(     SCO     ) 


PART  III. 


IDIOMS, 

on 

WORDS  CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  PARTICULAR 
RUI.HS. 


CHAP-  I. 

OF  THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  substantive  performs  three  functions  in  languag-e, 
that  of  the  subject,  the  regimen,  or  the  apostrophe. 

The  substantive  is  the  subject,  whenever  it  is  that  of 
which  something  is  affirmed.  When  we  say,  Foiseau 
vole,,  the  bird  flies ;  le  lion  ne  vole  pas,  the  lion  does 
not  fly;  the  substantives  oiscau  and  lion  are  subjects; 
because  it  is  affirmed  of  the  first  that  it  flies,  and  of 
the  second  that  it  does  not  fly. 

It  is  to  the  substantive  as  the  subject  that  every  thing 
relates  in  a  sentence.  In  the  following,  nn  homme  juste 

you  love  me  (too  much)  to     wish       to  afflict  me  so  cruelly  ;  a:;d 

trop       pour  vouloir  * 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure,  (as  long  as)  I  live,  of  seeing  you  walk 

tant  que         ind-7 

in  the  ways  of        honour  and  virtue. 

tentitr    art.  pr.  art. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

1.  A  king,  who  is  inaccess-i'ile  to  men,  is  inaccessible  to  truth 
also,  and  passes  his  life  in  a   ferocious  2  inhuman  3  grandeur  1  : 
as  he  is  continually  afraid  of  being  deceived,  he  always  2  una- 
voidably 3  is  1  and  deserves  to  be  so  ;  besides,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  slanderers  and  tale-bearers,  a  base  2  malicious  3  tribe  1,  who 
feed  on  venom,  and  invent  mischief  rather  than  cease  to  injure. 

2.  The  good  which  a  man  does,  is  never  lost ;  if  men  forget  it, 
Cod  remembers  and  rewards  it. 


(i.)  Is  inaccessible,  alto,  I'eit  a\usi  \Jcrct :itut,  sanvaje  ;  inhuman,  et  ftronche. 
05  he  is  afraid,  crau;naiu;  it.  Test;  in  be  to,  de  I'etre;  besides,  de  plus;  tulf 
Imarers,  rapporteur;  tribe,  nation  \Jecd  upon,  »e  nourrir  de  ;  mischief,  fflal ;  *•< 
i.ijure,  de  nuire. 

(2.;  Good,  bien  ;  a  man,  on  j  remember,  t'eu  souvenir. 
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etferme  n'est  tbrdnle,  ni  par  les  elameurs  d*une  popu- 
lace injuste,  ni  par  les  menaces  cTun  Jier  tyran  ;  quand 
meme  (e  monde  brise  s^ccroideroit^  il  en  seroit  frappe, 
mais  non  pas  emu,  the  adject} \e  juste  and  ferme  modify 
the  subject  homme,  and  all  the  rest  modify  un  homme, 
juste  etferme. 

The  substantive  is  the  regimen ,  when  governed, 
either  by  another  substantive,  by  an  adjective,  by  a 
verb,  or  by  a  preposition,  as, 


la  loi  de  Dieu, 
utile  a  Vtiomme, 


the  law  of  God. 
useful  to  man. 


aimer  son  pro- 
chain, 
chez  son  pere, 


to  love  one's 

neighbour. 

at  his  father's. 


In  French,  a  substantive  cannot  be  governed  by 
another  substantive,  but  by  the  help  of  a  preposition  ; 
such  as  de,  as,  la  difficult^  de  I'entreprise,  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking- ;  or  a,  or  pour,  as,  Fabandon  a  sea 
passions,  the  giving  way  to  one's  passions  ;  legoutpowr 
Ic  p/aisir,  the  love  of  pleasure. 

GENERAL  RULE.  When  two  substantives  are 
found  together,  the  one  governing,  the  other  goiemed, 
the  former  is  generally  placed  first. 

EXAMPLE. 


La  beaut£  det  sentiment,}^  vio- 
lence des  passions,  la  grandeur 
d'es  tvtnemenset  les  succes  mi- 
i  aculeux  des  grandes  kytes  des 
h6ros,tout  celam  entrame  com- 
me  une  petite Jille. — Scvignc. 


The  beauty  of  sentiments,  the  vio- 
lence of  passions,  the  grandeur 
of  events,  and  the  prodigious 
successes  of  the  hu^c  s<i 
i.f  heroes,  all  these  transport 
me  like  a  little  girl. 


REMARK.  This  order  is  not  fol  lowed—  1.  When,  in 
Knglish,  two  substantives  are  joined  by  an  s  and  an 
apostrophe,  placed  after  the  first,  thus,  's,  as,  the  king** 
palace.  2.  When  the  two  English  substantives  form 
a  compound  word,  as,  si 


U  EXEHC1SK. 

1.  The  silence  of  tie  night,  tlte  calmncfs  of  the  sea,  the  trev:- 
2  liyht  1  of  the  moon  flitfused   over  the  stirtace    of   the 


(l.)  Trembling,  tremlilant  ;    iJiffun"!,   i<  pnndu  ;    dim,  sombre;    T- 
rseme  ;  wUh,  de  ;  heighten,  rehat'inrr  ;  *<«»<•,  i«|>eciacle. 
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The  substantive  is  an  aposti  op/te,  whenever  it  is  tht 
object  addressed  ;  as,  row,  pcupL'sy  terre,  mer,  et  tous, 
cieitXy  econtez-moi !  In  this  sentence,  the  substantives 
rois,  peup/es,  lerre,  mer,  and  cieuor,  form  an  apostrophe. 

N.  B.  It  is  only  in  highly  oratorical   language  that 
the  address  is  thus  directed  to  inanimate,   or  absent 
objects,  -f-              < 


water,  and  the  dim  azure  of  the  sky  bespangled  with  glittering 
2  stars  l,  served  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

2.  Nothing  was  heard   but  the  warbling  of  birds,  or  the  soft 
breath  of  the  zephyrs  sporting  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
the  murmurs  of  a  lucid  rili  falling  from  the  rocks,  or  the  sonys  of 
the  young  swains  who  attended  Apoilo. 

3.  A  smiling  boy  was,  at  the  same  time,  caressing  a  lap-dog, 
which  is  his  mother's  favourite,  because  it  pleases  the  child. 

4.  There  are  several  gold  and  silver  mines  in  this  beautiful 
country  ;  but  the  inhabitants,   simple,  and  happy  in  their  sim- 
plicity, do  not  even  deign  to  "  reckon  gold  and  silver  among 
their  riches. 


(1.)  Nothing  but,  on  ne  plus  que;  breath,  haleine  ;  tporting,  qnl  se  jonei  ; 
ind-3  ;  branches,  rauitaux  ;  lucid  rill,  ean  claire  ;  Jailing,  (which  fell :]  sixain*, 
berger  ;  attended,  suivre,  ind--j. 

(A.)  Smiling  boy,  enfant  il'un  air  riant;  wat  caret  ting,  carctser,  iml-a;  lap- 
dog,  bicbon  ;  pleases,  amujer.  (4.)  Reckon,  compter. 

t  EXAMPLE  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  APOSTROPHE. 
O  Hippias  .'  Hippias  !  I  shall  never  see  thee  again  *  !  O  my 
dear  Hippias  !  it  is  I,  cruel  and  *  void  of  compassion,  who 
taught  thee  to  despise  death.  Cruel  Gods  !  ye  prolonged  my 
life,  only  that  I  might  see  the  death  of  Hippias  !  O  my  dear 
child,  whom  I  had  brought  up  with  so  much  c#re,  I  shall  see  thee 
no  more.  O  dear  shade,  summon  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx, 
the  light  grows  hateful  to  me ;  it  is  thou  only,  my  dear  Hippias, 
whom  I  wish  to  see  again.  Hippias  !  Hippias  !  O  my  dear 
Hippias  !  I  live  but  to  pay  the  last  duty  to  thy  ashes. 


Kever,  ne  plus;  void  of  compassion,  rooi  impitoyahle  ;  taught,  apprendre, 
inil-i ;  jn-olanged,  prolouger,  iud-i  ;  only  that  1  might,  pour  me  faire  ;  Iron^ht 
up,  nourrir,  ind-4  ;  with  so  much  care,  et  qui  me  couter,  ind--i,  tant  de  soin»  ; 
shade,  ombre;  summon,  zppeier;  to,  sur ;  banks,  rive;  groics  hateful,  i-ir« 
cdieux  ;  /  live  but  to,  ne  vivre  encore  que  pour  ;  pay,  rcaorc  ;  ashes,  ccacire. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLE.  The  article  is  to  be  used 
before  all  substantives  common,  taken  in  a  determinate 
sense,  unless  there  be  another  word  performing'  the 
same  office  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  used  before  those  that 
are  taken  in  an  indeterminate  sense. 


CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  ARTICLE  IS  TO  liE  USED. 

RULE  I.  The  article  necessarily  accompanies  ail 
substantives  common,  which  denote  a  whole  species 
of  things,  or  determinate  things. 

EXAMPLES. 
L'l'omme  se  repatt  trap  souvent 

de  chimeres, 
Les     horn -Ties     a     imagination 

sunt  tovjours  malheurnix, 
L'homrne  dont  vous  parlez  est 

tres-instruit, 


Man   too   often  feeds   on   chi- 


meras. 


Men  of  fanciful  dispositions  are 

always  unhappy. 
The  man  you  speak  of  is  very 

learned. 


In  the  first  example,  the  word  homme  is  taken  in  its 
fullest  sense;  it  denotes  a  collective  universality.  In 
the  second,  les  hommes  a  imagination,  denotes  a  parti- 
cular class  only.  In  the  third,  Htomtne  denotes  but 
one  individual,  being  restricted  by  the  incidental  pro- 
positition,  dont  vous  parlez. 

RKMAHK.  In  English,  the  article  is  not  used  before 
substantives  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as,  Men  of  gc- 
women  of  sound  understanding-,  + 


$  EXERCISE  ON  THE  ARTICLE. 

1.  The  moment  elegance,  the  most  visible  image  of  line  taste 
appears,  it  is  universally  aJmircd  :  men  diller  respecting  the  Other 
coiistituent  parts  of*  beauty,  but  they  all  unite  wiihout  hesitation 
in  ;ickiiovvle(lgi:!i^  the  power  of  eleyunce. 

'^.  Men  of  superior  genius  '2,  while  1  they  *  see  ."  the  ivsl  ct 

f  i  )  The  moment.  (In  monscnt  <|ue  ;    linn,  (!•  licat  ;  appears,  f«  nionlrer;  is,  elle 
est  ;  rett'ei-tiiif,  sm  ;  (tiii.-.tittiuit,  (wliicii   I'niiaitnle)  ;  Iic.iitatinn,  1:   -< 
pour. 

(.-.)  ll'lule,  laud  is  que;  strttgcling,w  tounnrnUT  ;  iiJiriim.t,  qui  s'ofl'reut  d'elte- 
int-nius  ;  I'ltiin-f,  ils  ixtiiticiit  fii  un  instant;  !it,iif>iiii»,  loudre,  f  .  ;  thtuugtt 
tntvviLf  ;  track,  espac?  ;  that,  qu'ou  ;  be  mt&.wtd,  ir.estirer 
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RULE  II.  The  article  is  put  before  substantives  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  an   extrnct,  or  denoting  only  a 
Eart  of  a  species  ;   but  it  is  omitted,  if  they  be  preceded 
y  an  adjective,  or  a  word  of  quantity. 

EXAMPLK>. 
Du  pain  et  de  1'eau  me  feroient 


pltttttr, 

Je  vis  hier  des  savans  qui  ne 
pensent  pas  comme  vous, 

Voila  de  beaux  tableaux, 
J'achctui  hier  beaucoup  de  li- 

v  res 
Que  de  livres  j'achetai  hier  ! 


Some  bread   and   water  would 

.  please  me. 
I  yesterday  saw  some  learned 
men,  who  do  not  think  as  you 
do. 

There  are  beautiful  pictures. 
I  bought  yesterday  many  books. 

How  mary  books  I  bought  yes- 


terday ! 

REMARK.     Among  the  words  of -quantity  must  be 
reckoned  plus,  mvins,  pas,  point,  and  Jamais. 
EXAMPLES. 


II  ny  eut  jainais  plus  de  luini- 


eres, 


II  y  a  inoins  d'/iabitans  tl  Paris 

qua  Lundres, 
Je  ne  manque  pas  d'amis, 


There  never  was  more  learning. 

There  are  fewer  inhabitants  in 

Paris  than  in  London. 
I  do  not  want  for  friend?. 


EXCEPTIONS.  Bien  is  the  only  word  of  quantity 
which  is  followed  by  the  article. 

EXAMPLES. 

II  a  lien  de,  I'esprit,  I  He  has  a  great  deal  of  wit. 

Elle  a  bien  de  la  grace,  \  She  is  very  graceful. 

REMAJIK.  The  sense  of  extract  is  marked  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  word  some,  or  any,  either  expressed  or 
understood,  which  answers  to  quelqius,  a  particular 
adjective,  and  consequently  to  du,  de  la,  cle  l\  des, 
which  are  elegantly  used  instead  of  quelque,  qiielques, 

mankind  painfully  *  struggling1  to  comprehend  obvious  2  truths  1, 
plance  themselves  *  through  *  the  most  remote  2  consequences  1, 
like  lightning  through  a  track  that  cannot  be  measured. 

3.  The  man  ivho  lives  under  an  habitual  2  sense  I  of  the  divine 
2  presence  1,  preserves  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and 
enjoys,  every  moment,  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  himself  *  in 
company  with  the  dearest  and  best  of  friends. 

(a.)  Under,  dans;  scn.<f,  conviction  :  prricrrr.v,  ronservpr  ;  perpetual,  cou- 
»tant ;  cheerfulness,  gaiet^  ;  temper,  caract^re  ;  enjoys,  jonir  de  ;  of  thinking, 
to  croire ;  in,  dans,  art. ;  uitli,  de. 
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These  expressions:  des  petits-maitres^  des  sagc$- 
femmes,  des  petits-patcs,  &c.  are  not  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  because,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  substantives  are 
so  united  with  the  adjectives,  as  to  form  but  one  and  the 
same  word.  We  should  likewise  say :  le  propre  des 
belles  actions,  les  sentimens  des  anciens  philosophfst 
&c.  ;  because,  in  expressions  of  this  kind,  the  sub- 
stantives are  taken  in  a  general  sense. ^[ 

IT  EXERCISE. 

1.  We  could  not  cast  our  eyes  on  either  shore,  without  seeing 
opulent  cities,  country  houses  agreeably  situated,   lands  yearly  2 
covered  1   with  a  golden  2  harvest  1,  meadows  abounding  in 
flocks  and  herds,  husbandmen  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
fruits,  and  shepherds  who  made   1  the  echoes  5  around  them  6 
repeat  2  the  sweet  sounds  3  of  their  pipes  and  flutes  i. 

2.  Provence  and  Languedoc  produce   oranges,  lemons,  Jigs, 
olives,  almonds,  chesnuts,  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes  of  an  un- 
common sweetness. 

3.  The  man  who  has  never  seen  this  pure  light,  is  as  *  blind 
as  one  who  is  born  blind  :  he  dies  without  having  seen  any  thins?  ; 
at  most,  he  perceives  nothing  but  glimmering  and  false  lights, 
vain  shadows  and  phantoms  that  have  no  reality. 

4.  Among  the  Romans,   those  who  were  convicted  of  having 
used  illicit  or  unworthy  meant  to  obtain  an  employ,  were  ex- 
cluded from  it  for  ever. 

5.  Those  who  govern  are  like  the  celestial  2  bodies  1,  which 
have  great  splendour  and  no  rest. 

6.  What  beauty,  sweetness,  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time 
what  nobleness  and  greatness  of  sou!  ! 

7.  Themistocles,  in  order  to  ruin  Aristides,  made  use  of  mar.ij 
artifices,  which  would  have  covered  him  with  infamy  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  had  1  not  4  the  eminent  services  2  which  he  ren- 
dered his  country  3  blotted  out  5  that  stain. 

f\.~)  Could,  ponvoir,  iiid-a  ;  our,  art;  cither,  les  deux;  teeing,  apercevolr  ; 
yearly,  tons  les  ana  ;  coicreit  nitk,  vt\\\  se  couvrir  de,  ind-a ;  ahvunding,  in, 
reuiptU  <lc  ;  flacks  and  herds,  troupcau ;  utndittf,  qui  ctoient  accahlea  ;  freight, 
|>oid»  ;  s/ic/>/ierrfs,  bergers;  pipes,  clialumeau  ;  the  fcfiots.  aux  cclios  ;  around 
ititm,  d'aleiitour. 

(;i.)  H  iw  is  Iwn  blind,  avcugle-iic  ;  without  having,  n'avoir  jamais,  iul"-3  ;  any 
thing,  ticn  ;  at  moat,  tout  an  plus;  perci'u-rs  nut /ting  f nun,  aperctvoir  ne  q»« ; 
glimmering,  sonihre ;  ligkts,  Incur;  no  reality,  rieu  <ie'i.  rl 

(4.)  Used,  employer;  illicit  or  nnwvrtliy  means,  nioyeii  illicite,  on  roie 
)nili4iii-,  pi.,  ii-crc,  ir.d-'i  ;  from  It,  en. 

(i.)  Urcat,  beancoup  de;  sjilcnil^ir,  tclat  ;  «»  rc\t,  (that  have  no  rest)  rcpos, 

(tt.)  H  hat,  (|iie  dt;. (i.)  Hiiin,  prrdte  ;  iiinite  u-se  of  »;un;t,  oinpJoyer 

bien ;  iirti/iees,  inatxcuvres ;  covered,  cond  *  ;  it-it /i,  d«- ;  i'nj'.imy',  opprobre  5 
in  a  ;  tmil,  si ;  rendered,  ind-3,  a  ;  blotted  nut,  etTuci'r,  cuiid  3  :  stain,  luche. 
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RULE  III.  The  article  is  put  before  proper  names 
of  countries,  regions,  rivers,  winds,  and  mountains. 

EXAMPLES. 
La  France  a  let  Pyrenees  et  '  France     is     bounded     on    the 


in  Mediterranee  au  sud,  la 
Suisse  et  la  Savoie  a  I'est, 
let  Payf-Bas  au  nord,  et 
Toclan  a  touest, 


La  Tamise,  le  Rhone,  laqiri- 
lon,  le»  Alpes,  le  Cantal, 


south   by  the  !' 

the    M*HH*tf*m-a  .    <n  the 

east  1-y  SwitttfttiM  and  Sa- 
voy, on  the  ii- ;rili  tiy  th«- 
Netherlands,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  PC 

The  Thames,   the   Rhone,  the 

north    wind,   the   Alps,  the 


Cantal. 

REM.  By  apposition  we  find  the  words  :  le  mont 
Parnasse,  le  mont  Valerien,  &c.  le  Jleitre  Don,  &c. 
But,  we  should  say,  la  montagne  de  Tarare,  &c.  la 
riviere  de  Seine,  &c.  though  never,  lejleuve  du  Rhone, 
but  simply,  le  Rhone.  •{• 

8.  The  consequences  of  great  passions  are  blindness  of  mind 
and  depravity  of  heart. 

9.  Noblemen  should  never  forget  that  their  high  birth  imposes 
great  duties  on  *  them. 

(8.)  Of  mind,  of  hfart,  de,  art. 

(j.)  -\o'jlemeii,  gentilbomme ;  should,  devoir,  ind-i. 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  Europe  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  <xi 
the  south   by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,   which  separates  it  from 
Africa;  on   the  east  by  the  continent  of  Asia  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.      It  contains  the  following  2  statts  I  :  on 
the   north,    Norway ,  Sweden,    Denmark,  and   Russia  ;  in   the 
middl^  Poland,  Prussia,  Germany,  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Netherlands,   France,   Switzerland,   Bohemia,    Hungary,    tht 
British  Isles ;  on  the  south,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

2.  The  principal  rivers  in  Europe  are,  the  Wolga,  the  Don  or 
Tana'is,  and  the  Boristhenes,  or  Nieper,  in  Muscovy  ;  the  Danube, 


00  Bounded,  burnt;  on,  &;froten  ocean,  mer  glaciate,  f . ;  sonth,  «nd 
niidi  ;  AffitHerranean  sea,  Mtditerraiit'e  f.  ;  east,  est  or  orient  ;  wei*.  01 
or  Occident  ;  \aru:ay,  &c.  SEE  P.  70.;  British  Ltlss,  lies  Briiauniq  ie«  ;  Tur 
in,  Toiquie  de- 

(*.)  Muscovy,  Moscovie  ;  ristula,  Vistule,  f. ;  Loire ,  (.  ;  Seine,  f.  ;  R/:6ne,  m. ; 
Garonne,  (.;  Ebro,  Ebre;  Ta&ui,  Tage  in.;  Thames,  Tamwc,  f.  ;  Severn,  61- 
yerne.  t. 


it»e»t 
key 
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EXCEPTIONS.  The  article  is  not  used  before  the 
names  of  countries  : 

1.  When  those  countries  have  the  names  of  their 
capitals,  as,  Naples  est  un  pays  dtlicieux,  Naples  is  ;i 
delightful  country. 

2.  When  these  are  governed  by  the  preposition  en. 
as,:  il  eat  en  France,  he  is  in  France  ;  //  est  en  Espagt.e* 
he  is  in  Spain. 

3-  When  those  names  are  governed  by  some  pre- 
ceding noun,  and  have  the  sense  of  an  adjective,  as, 
\  i».>  de  France,  French  wines  ;  noblesse  cTAngleterre, 
the  English  nobility. 

4-.  When  speaking  of  those  countries  as  of  places 
we  come  from,  as,  je  viens  de  France,  I  come  from 
France  ;  farme  d'ftalie,  I  am  just  arrived  from 
Italy.  However,  when  speaking  of  the  four  parts  of 
the  world,  the  present  practice  favours  the  use  of  the 
article,  as,Jei'iensde  I*  Amerique,j' arrive  de  t'Asie.  + 

the  Rhine,  and  the  Elbe,  in  Germany  ;  the  Vistula,  or  Wezel 
in  Poland  ;  the  Loire,  the  Seme,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne, 
in  France;  the  Ebro,  the  Tayiis,  and  the  Douro,  in  Spain  ;  the 
PC,  in  Italy;  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  in  England;  a:ui  the 
Shannon,  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  principal  mountains  in  Europe  are  the  Daarne  Fields, 
between  Norway  and  Sweden;  Mount  Crapel,  between  Poland 
;ind  Hungary;  the  Pyrenc.au  Mountains,  between  France  arid 
Spain  ;  the  Alps,  which  divide  France  and  Germany  from  Italy. 

i.-  Ths  bleak  north  wind  never  blows  here,  and  the  heat  of 
Rummer  is  tempered  by  the  tooling  2  zephyrs  1,  which  arrive  to 
r<?tiesh  the  air  towards  the  m'ddle  of  the  day. 

.    (3.)  Pyrenean  Jtfniui faint,  Hyrtut-cs. 

i.lruk,    rit;<>i;ie,,x  ;    nor  tit   uind,    aqnilon ;    Ittat,    ardcur;    carting,    ra 
fmu'lii»»ai;t ;  arrive,  veiiir;  to  rrfrcsli,  adoiicif. 



J  EXERCISE. 

1.  Naples  may  be  called  a  paradise,  from  its  brauty  a;;d  f'ortility. 
!•  nun  this  country  2  some  suppose  1  Virgil  took  the  model  of  the 
Elysian  2  Fields  "l . 

2.'  I  have  been  a  *  prisoner  in  Effi/pt,  as  a  *  Phoenician  ; 

Ci.)  From,  ;\  ciuto  de;  from  this  counlrg,  i|iie  c'eit  li,  oil ;  some  suppm 
quetqun  permnnen  penser. 
(2.)  Prisoner,  captlf ;  under  that  name,  c'e&t  son*  ce  nom  que  (both  alike.) 
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The  article  is  also  used  before  the  names  of  countries, 
either  distant,  or  little  known,  fa  Chine,  China  ;  le 
Japan,  Japan  ;  le  Mexiqiie,  Mexico ;  and  before  those 
which  have  been  formed  from  common  nouns  :  le  Havre, 
te  Perc/ie,  la  Flcche,  &c. 

REMARK.  In  English  the  article  is  generally  omit- 
ted before  names  of  countries. 


CASES    IN    WHICH    THE    ARTICLE    IS    NOT    USED. 

RULE  J.  The  article  is  omitted  before  nouns  com- 
mon, when  in  using  them  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  signification. 

EXAMPLES. 


Le  sage  na  ni  amour  ni  haine, 

//*  out  renverse  religion,  mo- 
rale, gouvernemeiit,  scien- 
ces, beaux-arts,  en  un  mot, 
tout  ce  quifait  la  gloire  et  la 
force  dun  Etut, 


The  wise  nun  has  neither  love 
nor  hatred. 

They  have  overturned  religion, 
morality,  government,  scien- 
ces, fine  arts,  in  a  word,  eveiy 
thinij  which  constitutes  the 
glory  and  strength  of  a  state. 


Hence  the  article  is  not  employed  before  nouns, 
1.  When  they  are  in  the  form  of  a  title,  or  an  address. 
EXAMPLES. 


Preface, 
JLivre  premier, 
Chnpitre  di.c<, 


Preface. 
B.-ok  the  1st. 
Chap,  the  loth. 


II  de incur e 
Rue  Piccadilly, 
Quarticr  St.  James 


He  lives   in 

Picvadilly, 

St.  James  s. 


2.  When  they  are  governed  by  the  preposition  en. 

EXAMPLES. 
Regarder  en  pitie\lo  look  with  pity.||  Viore  en  Roi\to  liveas  a  king. 

under  that  name  I   have  long  suffered,   and  under  that  name   I 
have  been  set  at  liberty. 

3.  He  has  received  French  and  Spanish  wines,  Italian  silks, 
Provence  oil,  and  English  wool. 

4.  SVe  set  sail  from  Holland,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  I  was  but  just  arrived  from  Russia,  when  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  my  father. 

6.  I  bad  set  ufF/'rom  America,  when  my  brother  arrived  there. 


i4.)  Set  sail,  partir  ;  jar,  pour  se  rendre. 
frO  I  was  but  just,  DC  faire  que  Jt. 


(oO  -l't<  off, 


tlxre  7. 
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3    When  they  are  joined  to  the  verbs  avoir,  orfairt, 
with  which  they  form  only  one  idea. 
EXAMPLES. 
Avoir  pfur,      |  To  be  afraid.   ||    JFaire  pitie,     \  To  excite  pity. 

4.  When  they  are  used  as  an  apostrophe,  or  inter- 
jection. 

EXAMPLE. 
Courage,  soldats,  tenez  ferme,    \  Courage,  soldiers,  stand  firm. 

5.  When  they  serve  to  qualify  a  noun,  or  pronoun. 

EXAMPLES. 


II    est    quelquefois    plus    qu 

komme, 
Son  Altesse    Roy  ale    le    Due 

d'Yorh,  Prince  du  sang,  Sac. 


He  is    sometimes    more   than 

man. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 

York,  Prince  of  the  blood. 


6.  The  article  is  not  put  before  the  substantive  be- 
ginning an  incidental  sentence,  which  is  opposed  to 
what  has  been  said. 

EXAMPLES. 


Tout  les  peiiples  de  In  terre  ont 
une  idee  plus  ou  mains  deve- 
loppee  d'un  Etre-Suprcme  ; 
preuve  evidente  que  le  p/;che 
originel  n'a  pas  tout-a-fait 
obscurci  I'entendement, 


All  the  nations  of  the  earth 
have  an  idea  more  or  less 
c.  ar  of  a  Supreme  Being; 
an  evident  proof  that  original 
sin  has  not  totally  obscured 
the  understanding. 


7.  When  they  are  governed  by  the  words  genre, 
,  sorle,  or  terms  of  this  kind. 


H  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  highways  are  bordered  with  laurels,   pomegranates, 
jessamines,  and  other  trees  which  *  are  *  always  green,  and 
always  in  bloom.     The  mountains  are  covered  with  flocks,  which 
yield   a  fine  wool,  in  great  request  among  all  the  known  2  na- 
t'ons  1  (of  the  world.*; 

2.  The  fleets  of  Solomon,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, made  frequent  voyages  to  the  land  of  Ophir  and  Tharsis, 
(of  the  kingdom   of  Sophuln,  in  Ethiopia)  whence   they  returned 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  laden  with  gold,  silver,  icoru,  precipu* 
2  stones  1,  and  other  kinds  of  merchandise. 

3.  Costly  furniture  2  is  not  allowed  there   1,  nor  magnificent 
attire  nor  sumptuous  feasts,  nor  gilded  palaces. 

(I.)  Ifightt'siys,  chcnihi  ;  iclt.li,  tte  ;  jH-mrfrnimtes,  Grenadier  ;  in  WPOOT,  fl«url ; 
ykW,  fonralr;  wool,  lainc,  pi  ,-  in  «n-at  iivjcnf,  reclitrchc  ;  among,  de. 

'2  )  Made,  ind-2  ;  end,  bout;  laden,  rlrarni  . 

(':•..)  Is  in't  (illairal  tliere,  on  n'y  wmtirc  ni ;  jurniture,  meuble;  costly, 
prtcieux  ;  attire,  onicuicut ;  fatutt,  n-jian. 
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Sorte  de  fruit, 

EXAM 
A    sort   of 

PLES. 
Bande  de  voleurs, 

A  troop  of 

fruit. 

robheis. 

Genre  d'ouvrage, 

A  kind    of 

Pile  de  livres. 

A    pile   of 

work. 

books. 

Moncenu  d'argent, 

A  heap  of 

Meute    de    chient, 

A   pack  of 

11 

money. 

&c. 

dogs. 

RULE  II.  The  article  is  not  used,  either  before 
nouns  preceded  by  the  pronominal  adjectives  mon,  ton, 
son,  noire,  votre,  leur,  ce,  mil,  aucun>  diaque,  tout 
(used  for  chaqne),  certdin,  plusieurs;  tel,  or  before 
those  which  are  preceded  by  a  cardinal  number  with- 
out any  relation  whatever. 

EXAMPLES. 
Kos   mceurs   mettent  le  prix  a 

nos  richesses, 
Toute  nation  a  ses  lois, 
Cent  ignorans,  doivent-ils  rein- 
porter  sur  unhomme  instrnit' 
1 


Our  manners  fix  the  value  of 

our  riches. 

Each  nation  hns  its  Jaws. 
Are  a  hundred    blockheads   to 

be  preferred  to  one  learned 

man  ? 


4.  We  contemplated  with  pleasure  the  extensive  fields  covered 
with  yellow  ears  of  corn,  the  *  rich  gifts  of  bounteous  Ceres. 

5.  He  was  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  when  he  perceived  us. 

6.  In  the  most  corrupt  age,  he  lived  and  died  a  wise  man1'. 

7.  Are  you  surprised  that  the  worthiest  %  men  1  are  but  men, 
and  betray  remains  of   the  weakness  of   humanity,   amid  the 
innumerable  2  snares  1  and  difficulties  which  *  are  *  inseparable 
from  royalty? 

8.  He  excited  our  pity,  when  we  saw  him  after  his  disgrace. 

9.  Hear  then,  O  nations  full  of  valour  !  and  you,  O  chitft, 
so  wise  and  so  united  !  hear  what  I  have  *  to  *  offer  to  you. 

10.  Out  ol  this  cavern  i-ssued,  from  time  to  time,  a  black  2 
thick  3  smoke  1,  which  made  a  sort  of  night  at  mid-day. 

f  EXERCISE. 

1.  That  good  father  was  happy  in  his  children,  and  his  chil- 
dren were  h"appy  in  him. 

(4.)  Extensive,  vaste  ;  field.*,  campagne  ;  ears,  epi  ;  bountevus,  fetond. 

(5.)  In  a  kind  of,  comine  en  (6.)  Age,  siecle. 

(T.)  That,  de  ct-  que ;  worthy,  estimable;  hat,  encore;  betray,  montrw ;  re- 
mains, reste  ;  snares,  pi^ge  ;  dijficvitiM,  finbirras. 

(8.)  He  excited  our  pity,  il  nous  fil  pitic . (».)  Hear,  econtw. 

n.>.)  O«/  o/,  d«;  issved,  sortir  ;  thUk,  ct  (pail ;  smoke,  fumt«;  mid-day, 
milieu  da  jour. 
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RULE  III.  Proper  names  of  deities,  men,  animals, 
towns,  and  particular  places,  do  not  take  the  article, 

EXAMPLES. 
Die-.i  a  crcc  le  del  et  la  terre, 


Jupiter  etoit    le    premier    ties 


Buc£phah  etoit  le  chtval  d'A- 

lexcuidre, 
Rome  cst  uue  ville  d'une  grande 


God    has    made    heaven    ami 

earth. 
Jupiter  was   the    first  of   the 

gods. 
Bucephalus     was    Alexander's 

horse. 
Rome  is  a  city  of  great  beauty. 


beaut c, 

EXCEPTIONS.  Proper  names,   however,    take   the 
article,  when  used  in  a  limited  sense. 
EXAMPLES. 


Le  Dieu  des  Chre- 
tiens, 
Le  Dieu  de  paix, 

Le  Jupiter  d'Ho- 
mere, 

The    God  of 
Christians. 
The    God  of 
peact*. 
Homer's  Ju- 
piter. 

Le  Bucephale, 
d'Alexandre, 
L' '  Ancienne 

Rome, 

La  Rome  Mo- 
derne 


Alexander's 

Bucephalus. 
Ancient  Rome. 


Modern  Rome. 


N.  B.  In  imitation  of  the  Italians,  the  French  use 
the  article  before  the  names  of  several  painters  and 
poets  of  that  nation,  by  an  elliptical  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  words  pel/itre,  poete,  or  seigneur,  being  un- 
derstood. 


2.  Those  imitative  2  sounds  1  are  common  to  all  languages, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  their  *  real  basis. 

3.  Every  man  has  his  foibles,  his  moments  of  ill  *  humour, 
even  his  irregnlaritifs. 

4.  Each  plant  has  virtues  peculiar  to  it,  the  knowledge  2  of 
which  ]  could  not  but  be  infinitely  useful. 

5.  In  all  his  instructions,  he  is   careful   to   remember   that 
grammar,   login,    and   rhetoric,    are  three   sisters,   that   ought 
never  to  be  disjoined. 

(i.)  Common,  fondn  ;  tn,  dans  ;  and  form  as  it  were,  et  ils  en  «ont  comme  ; 
real,  fonoanicrilalt:. 

(4.)  I'tciMar,  qui  gont  propreg  ;  to  it,  lui  ;  could,  cond-i  ;  not  hut,  lie  qiie. 

/4.)  He  ix  cnrcj'til  tu  n'.'Hi  •»/';<  /•.  uc  point  p«rdre  de  vue;  ought,  on  devoir 
ind  l  ;  to  lie  dl.tj,  .inert,  scpaier. 

t  EXERCISK. 

1.  Jupiter,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ciibele  or  Ops,  after  having  ex- 
-  -  :  -  •  uailUa 

(l.)  Expelled,  chaxer;  divided,  en  partager  ;  inheritance,  litritaje. 
£   £ 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

I. 
OF    THE    ADJECTIVE    WITH   THE    ARTICLE. 

RULE  I.  Adjectives  used  substantively,  are  like 
substantives  common,  accompanied  by  the  article,  if 
the  occasion  require  it. 

EXAMPLE. 
Les  fous  inventent  les  modes,  et  1  Fools  invent  fashions,  and  wise 

les  sage»  iy  conferment,  II  men  conform  to  them. 

pelled  his  father  from  the  throne,  divided  the  paternal  *  inherit- 
ance with  his  two  brothers,  Neptune  and  Pluto. 

2.  On  a  dispute  at  a  feast  of  the  gods,  between  Juno,  Pallas, 
and  Venus,  for  the  pre-eminence  of  beauty,'  Jupiter  not  being 
able  to  bring  them   to   an  agreement,   referred   the  decision  to 
Paris,  a  shepherd  of  Mount  Ida,  with  directions  that  a  golden 
apple  should  be  given  to  the  fairest.     Paris  assigned  to  Venus 
2  the  golden  *  prize  I. 

3.  God  said  :  let  there  »  he  2  light  1,  and  there*  was  2  light  1 

4.  The  Apollo  di  Belvidere,  and  the  Venus  di  Medicis,  are 
valuable  2  remains  1  of  antiquity. 

5.  May  and  September  are  the  two  finest  months  of  the  year 
in  the  south  of  France. 

6.  Tke  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was  the  only  true 
God. 


(1.)  On,  dan«  ;  at  a  feast,  qu'il  y  cut  ;i  un  festin  ;  being  able,  pouvoir  ;  to  bring, 
to  an  agreement,  accorder  ;  referred,  retivoyer  ;  directions,  ordre  ;  that  a 
go/i/Crt,  &c.  to  give  a  golden  apple  to  ;  assigned,  adjiiaer. 

(«  )  Di  lieli'idere,  Belveder  ;  di,  de  ;  valuable,  prttieiix. 

'6.)  Only,  seul. 

H  EXERCISE. 

1.  Were  the  learned  of  antiquity  to  come  to  life  again,  they 
would  be  much  astonished  at  the  extent  of  our  knowledge. 

2.  The  ignorant  have,  in  a  *  large  stock  of  presumption,  what 
thpy  want  in  real  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  ad- 
mired by  fools. 

(l.)  Here   tlit,  si  les;  ta  coiite  again,  revenir,  ind-2  ;  life,  monde  ;  af,  de  ; 

.','r,  comioissance,  pi. 

(i.)  Large  stock,  lorte  dose;  they  want,  il  leur  mauquer  ;  knowledge,  icJeiiM  ; 
the  reason,  te  qui  fait  que  ;  they  are,  &c.  liie  tool*  admire  them. 
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RULE  II.  When  a  nouri  is  accompanied  by  two  ad- 
iectives,  expressing  opposite  qualities,  the  article  must 
DC  repeated  before  eacli  adjective. 
EXAMPLES. 


Les  vieux  et  les  nouveaux  sol- 
dats  sont  rentplis  d'ardeur, 


The  old  and  the  newly  raised 
soldiers  are  full  of  ardour. 


II faut  frequenter  la  bonne  com-  |  We  ought  to  frequent  good  and 
pagnie  etfuir  la  mauvaise,  shun  bad  company. 

HEM.  But  if  those  qualities  be  nearly  similar,  the 
article  is  not  repeated,  as,  Le  sage  et  picux  Fentlon  ; 
— if  merely  different,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  repeat  it, 
as,  Le  sensible  et  ringcnieux  Fene/on. 

N.  13.  In  French  the  substantive  must  be  joined  to 
the  first  adjective,  when  governed  by  different  words/f* 

RULE  III.  The  article  is  used  before  the  adjective 
which  is  joined  to  a  proper  name,  either  to  express  it? 
quality,  or  to  distinguish  the  person  spoken  ~f  from 
those  who  might  bear  the  same  name. 
EXAMPLES. 


Le  sublime  Bossuet, 
The  sublime  Bossuet, 
Louis  le  Gros, 
Louis  the  Fat, 


Le  vertueux  Fenelon, 
The  virtuous  Fe'ne'lon, 
Louis  le  Juste, 
Louis  the  Just, 


Le  tendre 
The  tender  Racine, 
Louis  le  Grand, 
Louis  the  Great. 


REM.  If  the  adjective,  which  is  joined  to  a  proper 
name,  precede  that  name,  it  expresses  a  quality,  which 
may  be  common  to  many  ;  if  it  follow,  it  expresses  a 
distinguishing  quality.  Thus — Le  savant  Varron 4 
and  Varron  le  savant ;  do  not  convey  the  same  mean- 
ing :  in  the  nrst  example,  Varron  merely  obtains  the 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  antient  1  and  modern  3  writers  2  are  not  agreed  upon 
that  point. 

a.  The  wise  man  preserves  the  same  tranquillity  of  mind  in 
good  or  bad  fortune. 

3.  The  man  who  is  jealous  of  his  reputation  frequents  yood  and 
shuns  bad  company. 

4>.  Grand  and  vigorous  thoughts  were  always  the  offspring  of 
genius. 

(1.)  Writers,  antMr  ;  tire  agrcnl,  s'accorder.  (2.)  The  tilsc  man,  le  OT««. 

(•».)  I'igorous,  toff ;  offspring,  frait. 
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quality  of  sarant ;   m  the  second,   Varron  is  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  from  all  of  the  same  name.  * 

RULE  IV.  When  a  superlative  relative  precedes  a 
substantive,  the  article  serves  for  both  ;  if  it  follow, 
the  article  must  be  repeated  before  each. 

EXAMPLES. 

Les  plus  habiks  gens  font  quehjuefoi*  les  plus  prandes/c/Mfe*,  or 
Les  gvns  les  plus  habllesfont  qyelquefoitlesfautes  les  plus  gi  a 
The  ablest  men  sometimes  commit  ihe  grossest  blunders.  *H 

*.„„„„„„„„„„„„„„„„„„„ «.~~~., 

II. 

THE    PLACE    OK    ADJECTIVES. 

RULE  I.  Pronominal  and  numerical  adjectives 
precede  their  substantive,  as  do  generally  the  follow- 
ing sixteen,  beau,  60«,  brave,  cher,  chttif,  grand,  grof, 

I  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  great  Corneille  astonishes  by  beauties  of  the  first  order, 
and  by  faults  of  the  worst  taste.     If  the  tender  Racine  does  not 
often  rise  so  high,  at  least,  he  is  always  equal,  and  possesses  the 
art  of  always  interesting  the  heart. 

2.  The  more  we  read  the  fables  of  the  good  and   artless  La 
Fontaine,  the  more  we  are  convinced  they  are  a  book  ! 
ages,  and  the  manual  of  the  man  of  taste. 

3.  It  was  only  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Just,  (XIII.)  '.'  at 
good  taste:  began  to  show  itself  in  France :  but  it  was  umier  that 
of  Louis  the  Great  that  it  was  carried  to  perfection. 

(i.)  By,  par  des  ;  order,  ordre ;  is  always  equal,  se  sontenir  ;  f  • 
(2.)  The,  mt»e  tee,  plus  on  ;  artless,  simple ;  are  coin-intcd,  on  ge  couv.<incrt ; 
then  are,  qne  c'est ;  a,  le  ;  Jt>r,  de ;  manual,  mauuel. 
(3.)  Otiiy,  ne  que ;  atrricii,  porter  a. 

H  EXERCISE. 

1.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Telemachus  of  the  virtuous  F^nclon, 
that  it  is  the  most  useful  2  present  1  the  muses  have  made  to 
'mankind ;  for,  could  tlu%  happiness  of  man  be  produced   by  a 
po."m,  it  would  be  by  that. 

2.  The  smoothest  2  waters  1  often  conceal  the  most  dangerout 
2  gulfs  1.  

(i.)  //  has  been  snirl,  on  a  dit,  yrisext,  d»n  que ;  have  made,  rabj-3 ;  couU, 
(if  the,  &c.  cniild,  iud  2  ;)  f/e  produced  i>y,  na'.tie  de ;  would  be,  naltre,  cond-l. 
(2.;  Smtttut,  trauquille 
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jeune,  mauvais,  mediant,  meilleur,  moindre,  petit,  saint, 
vieitx,  and  vrai,  when  taken  in  their  literal  sense 
inert  9tn&z  oib        EXAMPLES. 


Man  perc, 
Quel  kommn, 
Vieillefemme, 
Dix  guinees, 


My  father. 
What  man. 
Old  woman. 
10   guineas 


Plusieurs  officiers, 
Grand  homme, 
S'j'jr  arbres, 
Clietive  mine, 


Several  officers. 
Great  man. 
Six  trees. 
Mean  look. 


Ex  c  E p T  i  o  N  1 .  The  pronoun  quelconque. 

EXAMPLE. 
jy'une  manicre  quelconque,         \  In  whatever  manner. 

2.  Adjectives  of  number,  joined  to  proper  names, 
pronouns,  and  substantives,  as  quotations. 
EXAMPLES. 


George  Trois, 
I.ui  dixie  me, 


George  II Id.     II   Chapitre  dix,  \  Chupter  10th. 


He  the  tenth.    ||  Page  trente,    \  Page  the  30th. 


3.  The  above  sixteen  adjectives,  when  connected  by 
a  conjunction  with  another  adjective,  which  is  to  be 
placed  after  the  substantive. 


EXERCISE    ON    THE    PLACE    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

1.  There  have  been  ages,  when  a  great  man  was  a  sort  of 
prodigy  produced  by  a  mistake  of  nature. 

2.  In  almost  all  nations,  the  great  geniuses  that  have  adorned 
them  were  contemporaries. 

3.  Young  people,  says  Horace,  are  supple  to  the  enticements 
of  vice,  lav  Mi,  nr.'sumptuous,  and  equally  impetuous  and  light 
in  their  passions  ;  old  people,  on  the  contrary,  are  covetous,  dila- 
tory, timid,  ever  claimed  about  the  future,  always  complaining, 
hard  to  please,  panegyrists  of  times  past,  censors  of  the  present, 
and  great  givers  of  advice. 

4.  What  man  was  ever  satisfied  with  his  condition,  and  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  abilities  ? 

3.  Thirty  chamber*,  which  have  a  communication  one  with 
another,  and  each  of  them  an  iron  door,  with  six  huge  bolts,  are 
the  pi  let  s  where  he  shuts  himself  up. 

(i.)  ••Ise.i,  dtc  s'u-ck'i  ;  ti-tien,  oil ;  jir/:iii<reil,  enfanter 

(M.)  In,  clwz;  nnttjns,  pen  pie  ;  atiorne<1,  Jlliislror,  ind  4. 

(->.)  People,  gens;  .•.ufi'lf,  i»uple ;  luvlih,  prodigae ;  impetuous,  »if;  oW, 
f.  p!.  (the  J'olloning  iiiij'.'i  lives  in.  pi.  ;>  corrtoiis,  avaie  ;  dii<it>>ry,  leuiporiseur ; 
about,  *ur;  complaining,  plaintil;  hunl,  illlTlcile;  jilrasf,  couti'iitfr  ;  times, 
ling.  (4.)  Dusittislied,  mt-content ;  aliilltits,  «*prit. 

(5.)  J  fa  tie  a  communication,  c<initimni<|ncr  ;  emit  of  tin-in,  clout  chacuu  avoir  ; 
huge,  gro« ;  totts,  Tiirrou  ;  places,  lien,  slug. ;  thuts  himself,  »e  rcHfernier. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Gett  unefemme  grande  et  bien  I  She  is  a  tall  well-made  woman. 
faite,  I 

REM.  In  English,  two,  or  even  several  adjectives 
may  qualify  a  substantive,  without  a  conjunction  :  but 
in  French,  this  is  generally  required,  as,  c'csl  un  homme 
aimable  et  poll,  he  is  an  amiable  well-behaved  man  ; 
EXCEPT  when  custom  allows  the  substantives  to  be 
placed  between  two  adjectives  ;  as,  c'eat  nu  grand 
homme  sec,  he  is  a  tall  thin  man. 

RULE  II.  Adjectives  formed  from  the  participle 
present  of  verbs,  are,  generally,  placed  after  the  sub- 
stantive ;  ouvrage  divertissant,  entertaining  work  ;  and 
from  the  participle  past,  always  ;  figure  arrondie, 
round  figure  ;  those  expressing — form,  table  ovate, 
oval  table  ; — colour,  maison  blanche,  white  house  ; — 
taste,  herbe  (imtre,  bitter  herb ; — sound,  orgue  har- 
monieux,  harmonious  organ  ; — action,  procureur  actif, 
active  attorney  ;— effect,  coutume  abusive,  custom 
founded  in  abuse  ; — arrangement,  ordre  grammatical^ 
grammatical  order  ; — species,  qualite  occulte,  occult 
quality  ;— nation,  generosite  Angloise,  English  gene- 
rosity ; — those  ending  in  -esque,  -ilt  -ule,  -ic,  -ique,  -in  : 

wel- 


Style  burlesque, 
Jargon  pitMl, 
Femme  creduh, 

Burlesque  style. 
Childish  jargon. 

Credulous    wo- 
man. 

Bien  public, 
Ris  sardonique, 
Voix  enfantine. 

Public 
fare. 
Sardonic 
prin. 
Chiklish 
voice. 

but  in  this,  custom  is  the  best  guide,  t 

+  EXERCISE. 

1.  An  affected  simplicity  is  a  refined  imposture. 

2.  The  smiling  images  of  Theocritus,  Virgil,    and   Gessner, 
excite  in  the  soul  a  soft  sensibility. 

3.  In   that   antique  palace  are  to  l>e  seen   neither  wreathed 
columns,  nor  gilded  wainscots,   nor  valuable  !>asso-relievoes,  nor 

(I.)  Refined,  dt'licat.  (•<•.)  Smiling,  riant ;  txcitt,  porter;  .wft,  (loiix. 

(a  )  Are  to  be  seen,  on  ne  voit ;  wreathed,  torse  ;  wainscots,  la'rnbris  ;  bass*' 
relievoet,  has  relief;  cielings,  plafond  ;  curiously,  artisicraent  •  had  existence 
i- sister. 
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RULE  III.  Although  it  may  seem  that  adjectives 
expressing  moral  qualities  are  placed  indifferently  be- 
fore, or  after  the  substantive ;  yet  taste  and  a  correct 
ear  will  assign  them  their  proper  situation. 

In  conversation,  or  in  a  broken,  loose  style,  it  may  be 
indifferent  to  say  femme  aimable,  or  aimable  femme  ; 
tulens  sublimes t  or  sublimes  taletis,  &c. ;  but  in  the  dig- 
nified style,  the  place  of  the  adjective  may,  in  a  variety 
of  instances,  affect  the  beauty  of  a  sentence.  J 


III. 

REGIMEN  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

RULE.  A  noun  may  be  governed  by  two  adjectives, 
provided  these  do  not  require  different  regimens,  as  : 

ceilings  curiously  painted,  nor  grotesque  figures  of  animals, 
which  never  had  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  a  child  or  a 
madman. 

4.  If  human  life  is  exposed  to  many  troubles,  it  is  also  suscep- 
tible of  many  pleasures. 

5.  A  ridiculous  man  is  seldom  so  by  halves. 

6.  Spanish  manners  have,  at  first  sight,  something  harsh  and 
uncivilized. 

7.  French  urbanity  has   become   a  proverb  among  foreign 
nations. 


(4.)  Many,  bien  de;  trouliles,  peiue.  (5.)  So,  le ;  by  halves,  4  deini. 

(6.)  Spanish,  hspaguol ;  manners,  meeiirs;  at  Jirst  sight,  au   premier  al>*;nl  ; 
•Hicirilizc't,  sauvage. 
(7.)  tiecome,  passer  en  ;  among,  chez. 

$  EXERCISE. 

1.  An  amiable  woman  gives  to  every  thing  she  says  an  inex* 
vrcssible  grace ;  the  more  we  hear,  the  more  we  wish  to  hrur 
her. 

2.  The  majestic  eloquence  of  Bossuet  is  like  a  river,  which 
carries  away  every  thing  in  its  rapid  course. 

3.  The  sublime  compositions  of  Rubens  have  made  1  an  Eng- 
lish travlljr  3  say  2,  that  this  famous  painter  was  born  in  Flan- 
ders, through  a  mistake  of  nature. 

00  Give  to,  n  pandru  sin;  ;/c,  on. 

(•i.)  Jiiver,  tteiive;  carries  away,  eutralner;  Us  rapl'l  course,  la  raptdita  de 
•oil  court. 
(3.)  Sjy,  dire  i ;  famous,  ci  K'bre  ;  through,  par  ;  mistake,  ntf-prisc. 
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Get  homme  cst  utile  et  cher  a  sa  famille,  that  man  is 
useful  and  dear  to  his  family.     But  it  would  be  incor- 
rect to  say  :   Get  homme  est  utile  et  cheri  de  sa  famille, 
that  man  is  useful  and  beloved  by  his  family ;  because  . 
the  adjective  utile  does  not  govern  the  preposition 


IV. 

ADJECTIVES    OF    NUMBER. 

Unieme  is  used  only  after  -cingt^  trente,  quarante, 
cinquante,  soixante,  quatre-i'ingt,  cent,  and  mille.  C'est 
la  xingt-et  uniemejbis,  it  is  the  twenty-first  time ;  see 
page  99. 

Cent,  in  the  plural  takes  s,  except  when  followed  by 
another  noun  of  number,  as, 


Us  etoient  deux  cents, 
Trois  cents  homines, 
Us  ttoient  deux  cent  dix. 


They  were  two  hundred. 

Three  hundred  men. 

They  were  two  hundred  and  ten. 


Viiigt,  in  quatre-vingt,  and  six-vingt,   also  takes  s, 
when  followed  by  a  substantive,  as, 
Quaire-vingts  homines,  I  Eighty  men. 

Cent-vinyts  abricott,  \  Six  score  apricots. 

But  it  takes  no  s,  when  followed  by  another  term 
expressing  number,  quatre-vingt-un  arbres,  quatre- 
vintjd-dix  hommes. 

The  ordinal  numbers;  collective  and  distributive, 
always  take  the  sign  of  the  plural :  les  premieres  dou- 

^|    EXERCISE    ON    THE    REGIMEN    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

1.  A  young  man,  whose  actions  are  all  regulated  by  honour, 
and  whose  only  aim  is  perfection  in  every  thing,  is  beloved  and 
courted  by  every  body. 

2.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  all  his  life-time  feared  and  hated  by 
the  great  whom  he  had  humbled. 

3.  A  young  lady,  mild,  polite,  and  delicate,  who  sees  in  the 
advantages  of  birth,  riches,  wit,  and  beauty,  nothing  but  incite- 
ments to  virtue,  is  very  certain  of  being  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
every  body. 

(\.)  Actio'is are  regulated  by  honour,  1'honneur  dirige  les  actions;  irhose  only 
aim  is,  qui  lie  se  propose  que  ;  courted,  reclifrcht. 

(2.)  Younx  lady,  demoiselle;  delicate,  decent;  nothing  but,  nc  qne;  incite 
merits,  encouragement ;  certain,  ai-urt. 
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zaines,  the  first  dozens  ;  les  quatre  cinquiemes,  the  four 
fifths. 

For  dates  the  French  write  mil,  as  mil  sept  cent- 
quatre-vingt-dix-neuf,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  &c.  see  p.  100. 

HEM.   Cent  and  mi/le  are  used  indefinitely,  as, 
//  luifit  cent  caresses, 


Faites-lui  mi  lie  amities  de  ma 
part,  t 


He    showed    him    a     hundred 

marks  of  kindness. 
Present  him   for  tne  a  thousand 

compliments. 


The  French  say,  le  onze,  du  onze,  an  onze,  sur  les 
onze  heures,  sur  les  une  heure,  pronouncing  the  words 
onze  and  tine,  as  if  they  were  written  with  an  h  aspirated. 

The  cardinal  numbers  are  used  for  the  ordinal. 

1.  In  reckoning  time,  that  is,  the  hour  of  the  day, 
the  day  of  the  month,  the  year  of  an  era,  as,  il  eat 
trois  heures,  it  is  three  o'clock  ;  le  vingt  de  Mars,  the 

•J-  EXEttCISn    ON    THE    ADJECTIVE    OF    NUMBERS. 

1.  It  was  the  thirty-first  year  after  so  glorious  a  peace,  when 
the  war  broke  out  again  with  a  fury  of  which  history  offers  few 
examples. 

2.  There  were  only  three  hundred,  and  in  spite  of  their  infe- 
riority in  numbers*,  they  attacked  the  enemy,  beat  and  dispersed 
them. 

3.  He  has  sold  his  country  house  for  *  two  thousand  Jive  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds. 

4.  Choose  out  of  your  nursery  eighty  fruit  trees,  and  ninety 
dwarf-trees,  divide  them   into  dozens  and  put  in  the  two  first 
dozens  of  each  sort,  those  whose  fruits  are  most  esteemed. 

5.  When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  made  his  entry  into  Strasbourg, 
the  Swiss  deputies  having  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  Le 
Tellier,  archbishop  of  Rneims,  who  saw  among  them  the  bishop 
of  Basle,  said  to  one  near  him  :    That  bishop  is  apparently  some 
miserable  character.— How,  replied  the  other,  he  has  a  hundred 
thousand  livres  a  year. — Oh  !  oh  !  said  the  archbishop,  he  is  then 

t  a  respectable  man  ;  and  showed  him  a  thousand  civilities. 

(!•)  Year,  an  nee  ;  when,  qne  ;  brake  out  aimin,  se  ralluincr. 

(a.)  Only,  ne  que  ;  in  spite  of,  maljrn'.  (3  )   1'ituntls,  livre  sterling. 

(4.)  OKI  of,  datm ;  nursery,  p^plnuire ;  fruit  trees,  pied  d'arbre  fruitier; 
dwarf-trup,  irhft  uatu. 

(5.)  .V.T/'AV,  (of  the  Swiss;)  -pay,  preienter ;  respect,  hommage,  ol. ;  one  near 
him,  son  vouin  ;  t/iut  bislwp,  Sic-  c'ent  an  mU^rable  apparemnieiitqiiecrtevdque; 
I  ayear,  de  rente;  shewed,  faire ;  civilities,  careue. 
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twentieth  of  March  ;  Fan  mil  sept  cent  dix,  &c.     See 
pages  99, 100. 

3.  in  speaking  of  the  order  of  sovereigns,  as,  Louis 
seize,  George  trois  ;  except  the  first  two  of  the  serie?, 
as,  Henri  premier,  George  second.  Quint  for  cinq  is 
only  said  of  the  Empereur  Charles-quint,  and  the  Pape 
Sixte-quint.  + 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  PRONOUNS. 

I. 

OF    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 
I. 

Office  of  Personal  Pronouns. 

The  personal  pronouns  have  the  three  characteristics 
of  the  substantive,  that  is,  subject,  regimen,  and  apos- 
trophe ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  some  always  form 
the  subject ;  two  only  are  used  as  an  apostrophe  :  some 
always  form  the  regimen,  and  lastly,  others  are  some- 
times the  subject  and  sometimes  the  regimen. 

$  EXERCISE. 

1.  They  made  in  the  parish  and  in  the  neighbouring  places  a 
collection  which  produced  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  guineas. 

2.  William,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,-  king  of  England  and 
duke  of  Normandy,   was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  he  was  born  at  Falaise,   and  was  the  natural 
son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  Arlotte,  a  furrier's 
daughter 

3.  Make  haste ;  it  will  soon  be  ten  o'clock.    We  shall  hare  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  to  arrive  in  time. 

4.  The  winter  was  so  severe  in  one  thousand  teven  hundred 
and  nine,  that  there  was  but  one  olive  tree  that  resisted  it*,  in  a 
plain  where  there  had  been  more  than  ten  thousand. 

5.  It  was  the  twenty -first  of  January,  one  thousand   seven 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  that  the  unhappy  Louis  the  sixteenth 
was  led  to  the  scaffold. 


(i.)  Tltey,  on  ;  nri^h'wuri-i£  placet,  voisinaje,  ting. ;  collection,  qt:tte. 
(a.)  FPlUiaVf,  CuimttmH;  t.-.rrier,  I'otirrenr. 

\>  )   '.lake  haste,  Si  dc pecher ;  'fill  be    iurt-i  :  a  ywd  dcnl  ff  rf,j 
Oe  la  pcine  ;  i*,  J.  4.)  Severe,  rude  ;  but,  ne  qae  ;  kt-1  been,  hid  i. 
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Je,  tu,  i!,  and  ilst  are  always  the  subject :  these  four 
pronouns  cannot  be  separated  from  the  verb  which  they 
govern,  but  by  personal  pronouns  acting  as  a  regimen, 
or  by  the  negative  ne. 

EXAMPLES. 


Je  ne  lui  en  veux  rien  dire, 

Tu  en  apprendras  des  noun  files, 
It  nous  racotttn  son  histoire, 
Us  tout  sitrvenus  <1 1'improvisle, 


I  will  say  nothing  to  him  about 

it. 

Thou  wilt  hear  news  of  it. 
He  told  us  his  history. 
They  are  come  unexpectedly. 


The  two  acting  as  an  apostrophe  are  tot  and  vous, 
whether  they  stand  alone,  or  are  preceded  by  the  inter- 
jection 6 ;  as,  toi,  6  loi ;  ivus,  6  vous.  ^[ 

Me,  te,  se,  leur,  le,  la,  les,  y,  and  en,  are  always  used 
as  a  regimen,: — direct,  when  acted  upon  by  the  verb  ; 
— indirect,  when  referable  to  the  prepositions  a  or  de, 
(see  p.  £71,  272.)  They  always  precede  the  verb,  ex- 
cept in  the  imperative  when  affirmative ;  and  can  never 

^[  EXERCISE    ON    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

1.  The  better  to  bear  the  irksomeness  of  captivity  and  solitude, 
I  sought  for  books ;  for  /  was  overwhelmed  with  melancholy, 
for  want  of  some  knowledge  to  cherish  and  support  my  mind. 

•2.  Since  thou  art  more  obdurate  and  unjust  than  thy  father, 
mayest  thou  suffer  evils  more  lasting  and  more  cruel  than  his  ! 

3.  What!  say  they,  do  not  men  die  fast  enough  without  de- 
stroying each  other  r     Life  is  so  short,  and  yet  it  feems  that  it 
appears  too  long  to  them.     Are  they  sent  into  the  world  to  tear 
each  other  in  pieces,  and  to  make  themselves  wretche.l  ? 

4.  O  thou,  my  son,  my  dear  son,  ease  my  h-  art ;  restore  me 
what  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life.     Restore  to  me  my  lost  son, 
and  restore  thyself  to  thyself. 

5.  O  ye,  who  hear  me  with  so  much  attention,  believe  not 
that  I  despise  men  :  no,  no,  I  am  sensible  how  glorious  it  is  to 
toil  to  make  them  virtuous  and  happy  ;  but  this  toil  is  fuH  of 
anxieties  and  dangers. 

00  To  bear,  supporter;  irksomeiieis,  er.iiui;  oterwhelmed  ulth,  ur cable  dr; 
far  u'ant,  faute ;  to  ctertsh,  qul  p&t  nourrir ;  support,  toutriiir. 

(•l.)  Obdurate,  dur  ;  maijtxt ,  pouvoir,  snhj-l  ;  lasting,  loog. 

(.«.)  Die  J'ait  enough,  Otre  assez  inortt-l ;  destroying  each  other,  s«  douner 
encore  une  mort  prOcipitve  ;  sent  into,  sur;  it-arid,  ttrre  ;  tear  in  pit'ccs,  *e 
dt-cliirer  ;  make  themselves,  se  midrc. 

(4.)  Kasf,  -i ,  icmlre  ;  l--.it,  (wliom  I  have  lost)  perrire. 

.,    si;iiitl;   ta   tail,    travuiller   i ;   trill, 
tnv»il ;  ,(.. 
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be  separated  from  it  by  any  other  word,  except  tout,  rwn, 
andjamais,  which  may  intervene  before  an  infinitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

C'est  leur  tout  refuser,  it  is  refusing  them  every 

C'est  neme  rien  permettre,  It  is  allowing  me  nothing. 

//  a  jure  de  ne  lui  jamais  par-     He  has  sworn  he  w 
Conner,  pardon  him. 

Me,  te,  se,  form  a  regimen  sometimes  direct,  and 
sometimes  indirect ; — direct,  when  they  represent 
moi,  toi,  soi; — indirect,  when  they  supply  the  place  of 
a  moi,  a  toi,  a  soi. 

EXAMPLES. 


Vous  me  soupqonnez  mal  <i  pro- 

pos, 

Je  t'en  remercie, 
II  sc  perd  de  gaiete  de  cceur. 

Vous  me  donnez  un  sage  conseil, 

Je  te  donne  cela, 

Use  donne  bien  du  mouvement, 


You  suspect  me  unjustly. 

I  thank  thee  for  it. 
He  ruins  himself  out  of  wan- 
tonness. 

You  give  me  prudent  advice. 
I  give  thee  that. 
He  is  an  active  stirring-  man. 


Leur  is  always  indirect,  as  it  stands  for  a  eux,  or  a 
ettes. 

EXAMPLES. 
Je  leur  representaile  tort, quilt,  I  I  represented  to  them  the  inju- 

ou  quelles  sefaisoient,  t  ry  they  did  themselves. 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  He  has  been  speaking  to  them  with  such  energy,  as  has 
astonished  them. 

2.  Women  ought  to  be  very  circumspect ;  for  a  mere  appear- 
ance is  sometimes  more  prejudicial  to  them  than  a  real  fault. 

3.  He  comes  up  to  me  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  pres- 
sing my  hand,  says :  My  friend,  I  expect  you  to-morrow  at  my 
house. 

4.  He  said  to  me :  Wilt  thou  torment  thyself  incessantly  for 
advantages,  the  enjoyment  2  of  which   1  could  not  render  tlue 
more  happy  ?     Cast  thy  eyes  round  thee  :  see  how  every  thing 

(1.)  Such  energy  as,  line  force  qui. 

(2.)  Mere,  gimp1"; ;  more  prejudicial,  falre  plus  de  tort. 

(3.)  Comet  up~-*ritk,  aborder— <le  ;  pressing,  tenet ;  my  hand,  la  main  ;  says, 
il  ine  d't  ;  tit  my  house,  cfiez  inoi. 

(*.}  Jncessantly,  saus  cesse ;  advanlagct,  de»  biens;  cotild,  lavoir,  eond-i  ; 
eait,  porter  ;  thy,  art. ;  si-tiles,  sourire. 
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Le^  la,  leSy  are  always  direct ;  as, 

je  le  voii,je  ia  vois,  I  for  I  je  vois  lui,  je  vois  elle. 

je  Ics  vois,  I  —  )  je  t?o7*  eux,  je  vois  elles 

But  y  and  m  are  always  indirect ;  as, 


Je  n'y  entends  rien, 

cet  fruitt  tont  bans,  en  vo  u- 

lez-vous  ? 
aves-vous  re$u  de  I'  argent  ': 

—  (jui,j'e\\  ai 


\ 

j 


for    je  n'entends  rien  a  cela. 
voulez-vous  d'iceux  ? 

(  unpeutune  certaine  somvie, 
\      or  quantize  d'argei:t. 

Though  seeming  to  perform  the  function  of  regimen 
ircct,  in  this  last  and  other  phrases  of  the  same  kind, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  in  the  word  en  an  ellipsis, 
which  may  be  readily  supplied.     See  p.  106.  J 

smiles  at  thec,  and  steins  to  invite  thee  to  prefer  a  retired  arid 
tranquil  life  to  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  a  vain  2  world  1. 

5.  Thj  ambitious  rcan  *  agitates,  torments,  and  destroys  him- 
self  to  obtain  the  places  or  the  honours  to  which  he  aspires;  and 
when  he  has  obtained  them,  he  is  still  not  satisfied. 

(4.)  Dettroiis,  consumer;  to,  pour. 


t  EXERCISE. 

1.  I  have  known  Mm  since  his  childhood,  and  I  always  loved 
Mm  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  character. 

2.  This  woman  is  always  occupied  in  doing  good  works  :  you 
see  her  constantly  consoling  the  unhappy,  relieving  the  poor,  re- 
conciling enemies,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  one 
arctnul  f,cr. 

3  Ti  e  more  you  live  with  men,  the  more  you  will  be  convinced 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  them  well  before  you*  form  a  con- 
nexion with  them. 

4.  Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  I  consent  to  it ;  but  never 
give  yourself  up  to  them. 

5.  I  shall  never  cousent  to  that  foolish  scheme ;  do  not  mention 
it  any  *  more. 

6.  Have  you  received  some  copies  of  the  new  work  ?    Yes^I 
have,  (received  some.) 

(I.)  Jli-i-f  kn-n.  •>',  comuVJire,  iud-l  ;  loi'td,  ind-4 ;  on  account,  k  came;  the 
goaJntM  ofh.it,  Hii»  g»"<1.) 

(•i.)  In,  .i ;  ti-or/is,  (euvrea,  f.  pi  ;  rciistiintlt/,  sans  ce»se;  contnli>i£,  &c.  int-i  ; 
<  .;,  assiiter  ;  promoting,  faire  ;  every  one  around  l.t-r,  tout  ce  qui  I'ciiTl. 
rmiue. 

l/t>.-e,  i»d-7  ;  be  coxii>tf«rl,  ««  couvaincre  ;  btfure,  a»aiit  Ue  ;  form  a  con- 

.  jouir  de  ;  give  i/ourttlf  up,  se  livrer, 
(i.)  iV  'n  HK  ,  iiitri;  iibf  ;  mention,  parler  de.  (e.)  Capits, 

!•'    F 
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The  pronouns,  which  are  sometimes  the  subject  and 
sometimes  the  regimen,  are  nous,  vous,  moi,  toi,  lui, 
eUe,  eux,  elles. 

Nous  and  vous  are  the  subject  in,  nous  aimons,  vous 
aimez ;  the  regimen  direct  in,  ils  nous  uiment,  Us  vous 
aiment ;  and  indirect  in,  ils  nous  parlent,  ils  rows  par- 
kilt. 

In  general,  moi,  toi,  are  only  the  subject  by  apposi- 
tion, or  reduplication,  whether  they  precede,  or  follow 
the  verb,  as, 


Moi,  dont  il  dechire  la  rtpuia- 
lioTt,  je  ne  lui  aijamais  rendu 
que  de  boiis  offices, 

Toi,  qui  fais  tant  le  brave,  tu 


Je  pretends,  moi, 
Tu  dis  done,  toi, 


I,  whose  reputation  he  is  as- 
persing, ahvays  did  him  acts 
of  kindness. 

Wouldst  thou,  who  pretendest 
to  be  so  brave,  dare,  &c. ! 

I  do  maintain,  I. 

Thou  sayest  then,  thou. 


HEM.  Sometimes  the  personal  pronouns  je  and  tu 
are  not  expressed,  but  understood,  as, 


Moi,  trahir  le  meilleur  de  met 

amis! 
Fcire  une  lachett,  toi  ! 


I,  betray  my  best  friend ! 
Thou,  be  guilty  of  such  base- 


ness ! 
that  is,  je  voudrois,  &c. !  tu  pourrois,  &c.  ! 

They  are  likewise  the  subject,  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  kind  of  apposition  expressed  by  ce  and  il  m  im- 
personal verbs,  as,  qui  fut  lien  aise?  cefut  moi ;  ce  ne 
pent  ctre  que  toi  ;  que  rows  reste-t-il  ? — moi. 

After  a  conjunction,  they  are  either  the  subject,  or 
regimen,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  phrase,  as,  nous 
y  ctions,  mon  pere  et  moi  ,•  il  ne  craint  m  toi  ni  moi.  • 

In  phrases  which  are  not  imperative,  toi  and  moi  can 
only  fee  the  object  by  apposition  before  or  after  the 
verb,  as,  voitdriez-rous  me  perdre,  moi,  votre  attie,  &c. 
toi,  je  tc  soupfonnerois  de  perfidie  I 

After  a  preposition,  they  alone  can  be  employed,  as 
rows  servirez-vous  demoi?  scion  moi,  vous  avez  raison 
i/  estfache  contre  toi. 

What  has  just  been  remarked  of  toi  and  moi,  j< 
applicable  to  luit  but  with  this  difference,  that  lui  car 
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only  be  the  object  after  ne — que,  signifying  oii7y,  or  in 
distributive  phrases,  as, 


That  you  should  like  only  him, 
I  do  not  disapprove,  but  do 
not  hate  me. 


K'aimez  <ju<i  lui,je  ne  le  trouve 
pas  mauvais ;  mais  ne  me 
haisssz  pas,  . 

So,  prottgez-notts,  lui,  a  cause  de,  &c.  et  moi,  parce 
que,  &c.  we  may  likewise  say  by  apposition,  aitnez-let 
luiqui,  &c. 

Eux  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  lui,  but 
differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  cannot  be  the  regimen 
indirect,  except  after  a  preposition,,  as,  parliez-tous 
(feux?  est-ce  a  eux  que  voits  parlez  ? 

REM.  Lui  and  eux  maybe  the  subject  in  distributive 
phrases  without  being  in  apposition,  as, 


Mesfreret  ct  man  cc'iisin  mont 
teeouru  ;  eux  mont  relevi,  et 
,'ai  m' a  pause, 


My  brothers  and  cousin  assist- 
ed me ;  they  took  me  up,  and 
he  dressed  my  wounds. 


The,  natural  office  of  elk  and  elks  is  to  form  the 
subject ;  however  they  are  susceptible  of  all  the  other 
uses  just  mentioned,  except  that  they  cannot  be  the 
regimen  indirect,  unless  preceded  by  a  preposition,  as, 
c'est  a  elles  que  Je  parle.'j' 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  li;  the  education  of  youth,  we  should  propose  to  ourselves 
to  cultivate,  to  polish  their  understanding,  arid  thus  to  enable 
them  to  fill  with  dignity  the  different  stations  assigned  them ; 
but,  above  all,  we  ought  to  instruct  them  in  that  religious  wor- 
ship which  God  requires  of  them. 

V.  What  !  you  would  suffer  yourself  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
adversity  ! 

3.  J  /  stoop  to  the  man  who  has  imbrued  his  bands  in  the  blood 
of  his  king ! 

4.  Thou!  take  that  undertaking  upon  thyself ?    Canst*  thou 
think  ot'  it. 

(i.)  Youth,  jeunes  gens  ;  shmiid,  devoir,  ind  1  ;  to  cultivate,  (to  them);  to 
pvlith,  (to  them,)  orner;  understanding,  l'ct>>rit;  enable,  ilispuit-r  ;  station* 
ptace  ;  (which  are)  assigned,  (to)  them  ;  wort/  'tares,  dcinaiidcr. 

(I.)  A'uffer  yourself,  se  laibscr,  cmul-i  ;  t>>  t>,  ,  ,7,  abattre. 

f3.)  Xtoiip  to,  s'abaissor  Uvvant,  »ul)j-i  ;  •  i.lcr;  in,  dc. 

(*•)  Take. upon  thyself,  se  chargti',  coud-i  ;  if  it,  j. 
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II. 


ON*    THE    PBOVOUN    SOI. 


Soi  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  proposition,  and 
is  used  in  phrases,  where  there  is  an  indeterminate 
pronoun,  either  expressed  or  understood :  on  doit 
raretnent  parler  de  soi ;  il  est  esseniiel  de  prendre  garde 


5.  Your  two  brothers  and  mine  take  charge  of  the  enterprise  ; 
they  find  the  money,  and  he  will  manage  the  work. 

6.  It  is  /  who  have  engaged  him  to  undertake  this  journey. 

7.  It  is  thou  who  .hast  brought  this  misfortune  on  thyself. 

8.  When  you  are  at  Rome,  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can, 
and  give  me  an  account  of  every  thing  that  can  interest  me. 

9.  He  told  it  to  'thee  thyself. 

10.  Fortune,  like  a  traveller,  shifts  from  inn  to  inn :  if  she 
lodges  to-day  ivith  me,  to-morrow,  perhaps,  she  will  lodge  with 
thee. 

11.  Whom  dost  thou  think  we  were  talking  of? — it  was  uf 
thee. 

12.  Descartes  deserves  immortal  praise,,  because  it  is  he  who 
has  made  rea&on  2  triumph  1  over  authority  in  philosophy. 

13.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  himself. 

14.  She  is  rever  satisfied  with  herself. 

15.  The  indiscreet  often  betray  themsslvet. 

16.  Saumaise,  speaking  or  the  English  authors,  said,  that  he 
had  learned  more  from  them  than  from  any  other. 

17.  To  love  a  person,  is  to  render  him,  on  every  occasion,  all 
the  services  in  our  power,  and  to  afford  him,  in  society,  every 

comfort  that  depends  upon  us. 

_ . 

(5.)  Take  cteigc,  se  charger ;  find,  fournir ;  money,  fouds,  pi. ;  manage,  co» 
jfluire,  li'd-i. 

(6.)  lliidei-takr.,  faire;  journey,  voyage. 
(7.)  ffast  brought  nit  thyself,  e'attlrer,  ind-4. 
(*.)  Are,  iiul-7 ;  can,  ind-7;  give,  taire  ;  an  account,  le  detail. 
(».)  Told,  dire,  iut!-i. 
(10.)  Shifts  from  inn  to  inn,  chanf-er  d'auberge;  with,  cber;  tht  wilt  lodge, 


(l\.)  Were  tut1' ins,  purler,  subj-2. 
?13.)  Triumph  ever,  triompber  de. 
iia.)  Is  disi.-.'itfc.t  ii'ith,  se  deplaire. 
(14.)  Satisfied  trith,  content  de. 
(18.)  Betray,  Mtinliir, 

(IT.)  In  our  f inter,  tout  on  «tre  capable;  afford,  procuref  aj  cantfbrt,  »gi 
ment ;  depends  upon,  dOpeiidie  de. 
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a  soi.     In  this  case,  it  is  the  regimen  indirect ;  but  it 
may  be  employed  without  a  preposition. 

1.  With  the  verb  ttre,  as,  En  cHerchant  a  tromper 
les  autreSj  c'est  sou-cent  soi  quon  trompe,  or  on  est  sou- 
vent  trompc  soi-meme,  in  attempting  to  deceive  others, 
we  frequently  deceive  ourselves.     In  this  situation  it  is 
the  subject. 

2.  After  ne  que,  or  by  opposition,  as, 


Banner  que    soi,   tfest  n'frre 

ban  a  rien, ' 
Penscr  ainsi,    c'est  s'aveuglei 

soi-meme, 


To  love  only  ourselves,  is  being 

good  for  very  little. 
To  think  in  this  manner,  is  to 

blind  one's-self. 


It  is  in  these  examples  the  regimen ;  but  when  de 
soi  and  en" soi  are  used  in  a  definitive  sense  in  speaking 
of  things,  they  mean  de  sa  nature,  and  dans  sa  nature.^ 


III. 

CASES  WHERE    THE   PRONOUNS    elk,  elleS,  €UX,  /«?', 
MAY    APPLY    TO   THINGS. 

The  personal  pronouns  die  and  elks,  when  the  regi- 
men, generally  apply  to  persons  only.     Thus,  in  speak- 


J   EXEUCISE   ON    THE    PRONOUN    SOI. 

1.  To  excuse  in  one's-self  the  follies  which  one  cannot  excuse 
in  others,  is  to  prefer  being  a  fool  one's-self  to  seeing  others  so. 

2.  To  be  too  much  dissatisfied  with  wrsdves,  is  a  weakness  ; 
but  to  be  too  much  satisfied  (with  ourselves)  is  (  a)  folly. 

3.  We  ought  to  despise  no  one  :  how  often  have  we  needed 
the  assistance  of  one  more  insignificant  than  ourselves  ? 

4.  If  we  did  not  attend  so  much  to  ourselves,  there  would  be 
less  egotism  in  the  world. 

5.  Vice  is  odious  in  itself. 

6.  The  loadstone  attracts  iron  (to  itself.) 

(i.)  Follies,  sotlises;  others,  autriii  ;  prefer,  aimer  mieus  ;  fool,  tut  ;  to  seeing 
que  de  voir  ;  j<>,  tc!. 

(3.)  n'rai'^ltt,  I'alloir,  inrt  i  ;  how  cf/en,  combieii  de  (bit;  ice,  on;  needed  tin 
(Utistaiire,  n'.ivoir  pas  btsoin  ;  in.iigni/icttKt,  potU. 

U-)  We,  on  ;  attend  to,  I'occuper  de  ;  egotism,  egoism*. 

<».)  Loadstone,  aimant 
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iug  of  a  woman,  we  must  say,  Je  m'dpprochai  d'elle^je 

nfassis  prts  d'etle;  but,  in  speaking  of  a  table,  Je  m'eri 

approchai,  je  niassis  avpres. 

However,  with  the  prepositions  am,  apres,  a,  de, 

pour,  en,  &c.  they  may  be  applied  to  things.     Thus  it 

is  correct  to  say  of  a  river, 

Cette  riviere  est  si  rapide,  quand 
elle  deboi'de,  qu'elle  entraine 
avec  elle  tout  ce  qu'elle  ren- 
contre ;  elle  ne  luisse  aprct 


That  river  is  so  rapid  when  it 
overflows,  that  it  carries 
away  every  thing  it  meets 
with  in  its  course ;  it  leaves 
nothing  behind  but  sand  and 
pebbles. 


elle  que  du  sable  et  des  cail- 
loux, 

— of  an  enemy's  army, 
Nous  marcliames  a  elle,  \  We  marched  up  to  it. 

— of  things,  reasons,  truth,  &c.  as, 


Cet  chases  sont  bonnes  d'elles- 

memes', 
J'aime  la  verite  au  point  que 

je  sacrifierois  tout  pour  elle, 


These  things  are  good  in  them- 
selves. 

I  love  truth  to  that  degree,  that 
I  would  sacrifice  every  thing 
for  it. 

Those  reasons  are  solid  in 
themselves. 


Ces  raisont  sont  solides  en  elles- 
memes, 

After  the  verb  ££re,  they  are  applied  only  to  persons, 
and  likewise  when  they  are  followed  by  the  relatives 
qui  and  que>  as,  (Test  a  elle,  Jest  d'elles  que  je  parle, 
cest  elle-meme  qui  vieni. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pronoun  eux,  which  is 
also  generally  applied  to  persons  only,  yet  custom  allows 
us  to  say, 


Ce  chien  et  ces  oiseauxfont  tout 
monplaisir;je  n'aime  qu'eux; 
eux  seuls  sont  man  amuse- 
ment ;  je  ne  songe  qu'a,  eux. 


This  dog  and  these  birds  are  my 
only  pleasure,  I  love  nothing 
but  them  ;  they  alone  are  my 
diversion :  I  think  of  nothing 
else. 


Lui  and  leitr  are  generally  applied  to  persofis,  but 
are  sometimes  used  in  speaking  of  animals,  plants,  and 
even  inanimate  objects,  as, 


Ces  chevaux  sont  rendus,faites- 
leur  donner  un  peu  de  vin, 

Ces  Grangers  vor,t  perir,  si  on 
ne  leur  donne  de  I'eau, 


Those  horses  are  exhausted, 
give  them  a  little  wine. 

Those  oranges-trees  will  die  un- 
less they  have  a  little  water. 
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M  murs  sont  mal  faits,  on  ne 
leur  a  pas  donne  assez  de 
talus, 


Those  walls  are  not  skilfully 
built,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
sloped  upward. 


Upon  these  previous  observations  then  may  be 
founded  the  following 

RULE.  The  pronouns  elle>  elles,  eux,  lui,  and  leur, 
ought  never  to  be  applied  to  things,  excqtf  when  cus- 
tuui  does  not  allow  them  to  be  replaced  by  the  pronouns 
y  and  en.  t  ^ 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  Virtue  is  the  first  of  blessings  ;  it  is  from  it  alone  we  are  to 
expect  happiness. 

2.  The  labyrinth  had  been  built  upon  the  lake  Mffiris,  and  they 
had  given  it  a  prospect  proportioned  to  its  grandeur. 

3.  Mountains  are  frequented  on  account  of  the  air  one  breathes 
on  them  :  how  many  people  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  recovery 
of  thtir  health  ? 

4.  War  brings  in  its  train  numberless  evils. 

.5.  It  is  a  delicate  2  affair  \  which  must  not  be  too  deeply  in- 
vestigated, il  must  be  lightly  passed  over. 

6.  I  have  had  my  house  repaired,  and  have  given  it  quite  •  a 
new  appearance. 

7.  Those  trees  are  too  much  loaded :   strip  them  cf  part  of 
their  fruit. 

s.  This  book  cost  me  a  great  deal,  but  I  am  indebted  to  it  for 
my  knowledge. 

9.  Self-love  is  captious  ;  we,  however,  take  it  for  our*  guide  ; 
to  it  are  all  our  actions  directed,  said,  from  it  we  take  counsel. 

10.  These  arguments,  although  very  solid  m  themselves,  yet 
made  no  impression  upon  him,  so  powerful  a  chain  is  habit. 

]  I.  These  reasons  convinced  me,  and  by  them  I  formed  my 
decision. 

ly.  I  leave  you  the  care  of  that  bird ;  do  not  forget  to  give  it 
water.  <* 


( i .)  Blessings,  bieii ;  are,  devoir. 

•  :  <M  been  Iniilt,  on  batir,  i:id-s  ;  prospect,  vuc. 

(•.).)  On  nc«>unt,  \  cause;  breathes,  rcspircr;  on  them,  y;  are  indebted  for, 
devoir  ;  rratrcrii,  r>  tHbiisaeinent. 

.'  rain,  avec  ellc ;  number  lest,  bien  de. 

(5  )  Affaii\  matiore  ;  mu.-,t ,  ind-l  ;  he  deeply  investigated,  approfondir,  tnf-l  ; 
he  pnsied,  glisscr  ;  aver,  degius. 

(i;.)  //</w  luiii,  fairo,  iud-i ;  appearance,  air '. 

(7.)  fit  rip,  6ter;  qf  /'art,  uuc  partir. 

I  it.)  A  zrt'tit  r/e.il,  clier  :  .ustriirtion. 

rj.)  H'e,  (it  U  it.  i  f,  (it  i»  ta  it  tlat  we  direct  all,  &c.  ;) 

ni|>!>nrU-i  ;  /'mm  it,  (and  it  is//r»i  it  ili:il. 

(io  )  A'o,  !]••  a  tic  M  ;  .«    .I'ni/ig.  ^c.  (•  •  '  '*  «,  Ac  )  habit,  habitude. 

Mi.)  Ai'ilJ'rom,  (aj\d  it  ic  fSn    them  tbut  ;)  by,  tl'ipu-  :  _/  .,nnr<J  my  ilve'aiatt. 
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IV. 

DIFFICULTY  KESPECTIXG    THE    PRONOUN    LE 
EXPLAINED. 

Le,  la,  les,  are  sometimes  pronouns,  and  sometimes 
articles.  The  article  is  always  followed  by  a  noun,  ie 
rot,  la  reine,  les  liommes  ;  whereas  the  pronoun  is  always 
joined  to  a  verb,  je  le  connois,je  la  respecte,je  les  est'unc. 

The  pronoun  le  may  supply  the  place  of  a  substantive, 
or  an  adjective,  or  even  of  a  member  of  a  sentence. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  when  it  relates  to  a  whole 
member  of  a  sentence  ;  it  is  then  always  put  in  the 
masculine  singular,  as, 

We  ought  to  accommodate  our- 


On  doit  s'accommoder  a  I'hu- 
meur  des  autres  autant  qu'on 
lepeut,^ 


selves  to  the  temper  of  others, 
as  much  as  we  can. 


Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  when  le  supplies  the  place 
of  a  substantive  ;  it  then  always  takes  the  gender  and 
number  of  that  substantive,  as,  Madame,  etes-vous  la 
mere  de  cet  enfant  ? — Oui,je  la  suis.  Madame,  are  you 
the  mother  of  that  child  ? — Yes,  I  am.  Afesdames, 
etez-vous  les  parentes  dont  Monsieur  ni'a  parlc  ? — Oui, 
nous  les  sommes. 

REM.  Though  the  word  relating  .to  the  following 
questions,  is  not  expressed  in  English,  yet  it  must 


§  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  laws  of  nature  and  decency  oblige  us  equally  to  defer 
the  honour  and  interest  of  our  parents,  when  we  can  do  it  with- 
out injustice. 

2.  We  ought  not  to  condemn,  after  their  death,  those  that  have 
not  been  condemned  during  their  life. 


(l.)  Deccney,  biengtance. 

(a.)  We  ought,  falloir  ;  condtmncd,  le. 
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always  be  so  in  French  :  this  word  is  /e,  which  takes 
either  gender,  or  number,  according  to  its  relation.  ^[ 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  lay  down  the  following 
RULE.  The   pronoun  le  takes   neither  gender  nor 
number,  when  occupying  the  place  of  an  adjective. 

EXAMPLES. 

Madame,  etes-vous  enrhumee  ? — Oui,  je  le  suis. 
Mesdumes,  etes-vous  contentes  de  ce  discours  ? — Oui,  nous  k 
fomtnes.x 
Fut-il  jamais  une  femme  plus  malheureuss  que  je  le  suis  ? 

HEM.  This  rule  is  observed,  when  the  substantives 
are  used  adj actively,  as, 

Madame,  etes-vous  mere  ? — Oui,  je  le  suis. 
Mesdames,  etes-vous  parentes  ?— Oui,  nous  le  sommes. 
Eile  est  fille,  et  le  sera  toute  sa  vie. 

But  not  if  the  adjectives  be  used  substantively,  as, 
Madame,  ctes-vous  la  malade  ? — Oui,  je  la  suis. 
Therefore  this  question :  Etes-vous  Jille  de  M.  le  due  ? 

is  to  be  answered,  Oui,  je  le  suis ;  but  this,  Etes-rous 

lajille  de  M.  le  due? — Oui,je  la  suis.  f 

^  EXERCISE. 

I.  Is  that  your  idea? — Can  you  doubt  that  it  is  ? 
y.  Are  you  Mrs.  Such-a-one  ? — Yes,  I  am. 
3.  Art-  those  your  servants  ?—Yes,  they  are. 

(1.)  Idea,  pcusee;  that  it  is,  ce  <kre.  subj-l. 

(t.)  Mrs.  Madame  ;  such-a-one,  un  tel.  (»  )  Those,  ce  IA  ;  they,  t« 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  Ladies,  are  you  glad  to  have  seen  the  new  piece  ? — Yes, 
we  are. 

2.  I,  a  •  slave  !  I,  born  to  command  !  alas  !  it  is  but  too  true 
that  I  am  so. 

3.  She  was  jealous  of  her  authority,  and  she  ought  to  be  so. 

4.  Was  there  ever  a  girl  more  unhappy,  and  treated  with  more 
tidiculc  than  I  am  ? 

.5.  You  have  found  me  amiable:   why  have  I  ceased    T  appear 
Hi  to  you  ? 

6.  nave  we  over  been  so  quiet  as  we  are  .- 

7.  Madam,  are  you  married  ? — Yt-s,  I  am. 
H.  Madam,  are  you  the  bride  ?  —  Yes,  I  am. 

(I.)  Ladies,  M.'Btlamrs.  (a.;  .y/wr,  esclave  ;  hut,  lie  qu«. 

(j.)  Oaght,  devoir,  hid  a.  (4.)  (/  it/t  more  ridicule,  plus  rulltul»m»i)i. 
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The  same  rule  is  likewise  observed  with  the  article 
placed  before  plus,  or  moins,  and  an  adjective.  It 
takes  neither  gender  nor  number,  when  there  is  n-> 
comparison,  as, 


La  lune  ne  nous  eclairepas  au- 
tant  que  le  soldi,  tneme  quand 
elle  est  le  plus  brillante, 


The  moon  does  not  give  us  so 
much  light  as  the  sun,  even 
when  it  shines  brightest. 


But  it  takes  them  when  there  is  comparison,  as, 

Detouteslesplaniites,lalwnecst  I  Of  all  the  planets,  the  moon  \s 
la  plus  brillante  pour  HOJW,  J  |      the  most  brilliant  to  us. 


V. 

EEPETITION   OF    THE    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

RULE  I.  Pronouns  expressing  the  first  and  second 
persons,  when  the  subject  must  be  repeated  before  all 
the  verbs,  if  those  verbs  are  in  different  tenses ;  it  is 
always  even  better  to  repeat  them,  when  the  verbs  are 
in  the-  same  tense. 

EXAMPLE. 


Je   soutiens   et  je  soutiendrai 

toujoiws, 
Vous  dites,  et  vous  avez  toujours 

dit, 
Accable  de  douleur,je  m'ecriai 

ctje  dis, 
JVems  nous  promenions  sur  le 

haitt  du  rocker,  et  nous  voy- 

ions  sous  nos  pieds,  &c. 


I  maintain,  and  (I)  will  always 

maintain. 
You  say,  and  (you)  have  a!-. 

ways  said. 
Overwhelmed  with  sorrow,   I 

exclaimed  and  (I)  said. 
We   were   walking    upon    the 

summit  of  the  rock,  and  we 

saw  under  our  feet,  &c. 


^  EXERCISE. 

1.  This  father  could  not  bring  himself  to  condemn  his  chil- 
dren, even  when  they  were  most  guilty. 

2.  This  woman  has  the  art  of  shedding  tears,  even  when  she 
is  least  afflicted. 

3.  Out  *  of  so  many  criminals,  only  the  most  guilty  should  be 
punished. 

4.  Although   that  woman    displays   more  fortitude   than  the 
others,  she  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  least  distressed. 

<iO  Could,  'nd-2  ;  bring  himself,  se  re«oudre. 

(a.)  SkfdcKng,  rt-pandre  de  ;  fwn  ttken,  dans  le  temps  mSme  qne. 

(».)  Only  the  mnrt,  Sec.  (one  must  punish  only  the  niott  gcilty  ;)  only,  nc  qiie. 

(4.)  Dii'plays,  moutrer;  fortitude,   fexmett  ;    un  that  account,  pour  celaj 


distressed,  afSigt. 
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In  all  cases  these  pronouns  must  be  repeated,  though 
the  tenses  of  the  verbs  do  not  change,  if  the  first  of 
these  is  followed  by  a  regimen,  as, 


Vous  aimerez  le  Seigneur  votre 
Dieu,  ct  vous  observerez  sa 
lot,  II 


You  shall  lore  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  (you  shall)  observe 
his  law. 


RULE  II.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  when 
they  form  the  subject,  are  hardly  ever  repeated  before 
verbs,  except  when  those  verbs  are  in  different  tenses. 
EXAMPLES. 


La  bonne  grace  ne  gate  rien  ; 

die  ajoute  A  la  beaute,  releve 

la  modestie,  et  y  donne  du 

lustre, 
11  n'a  jamais  rien  valu,  et  ne 

vaudrajamais  rien, 
II  cst  arrive  ce  matin,  et  it  re- 

partira  cc  soir, 


A  graceful  manner  spoils  no- 
thing :  it  adds  to  beauty, 
heightens  modesty,  and  gives 
it  lustre. 

He  never  was  good  for  any 
thing,  and  never  will  be. 

He  arrived  this  morning,  and 
(he)  will  set  off  again  this 


evening. 

However,  perspicuity  requires  the  repetition  of  the 
pronoun,  when  the  second  verb  is  preceded  by  a  long 
incidental  phrase,  as  —  //  fond  sur  son  ennemi,  et 


^j"   EXERCISE  ON   THE  REPETITION  OF  THE 
PERSONAL  PRONOUN. 

1.  My  dear  child,  /love  you,  and  /  shall  never  cease  to  love 
you  :  but  it  is  that  very  love  that  1  have  for  you  which  obliges 
me  to  correct  you  for  your  faults,  and  to  puni.sh  you  when  you 
deserve  it. 

2.  /  heard  and  admired  these  words,  which  comforted  me  a 
little,  but  my  mind  was  not  sufficiently  at  liberty  to  make  him  a 
reply. 

3.  Thou  art  young,  and  doubtless  thou  aimest  at  the  glory  of 
surpassing  thy  comrades. 

4.  God  has  said  :  you  shall  love  your  enemies,  bless  those  that 
rime  you,  do  good  to  those  that  persecute  you,  and  pray  for 
those  who  slander  you.     What  a  difference  between  this  morality 
and  that  of  philosophers  ! 


fi.)  Correct  far,  rcprendre  dp. 

fa.)  Heard,  I'COIIUT,  ioU-2 ;  words ,  discours,  sing  ;  my  mlntt.  &c.  (I  bad  not 
the  mind,  Sir..)  sufficiently  at  liberty,  asse?  Ubre  ;  to  make  a  reply,  p'pundre  a 
(».)  AuiifstMt,  ispircr  ;i ;  surpassing,  I'eniporter, 
<i.)  Slander,  wloinuier  ;  between,  de  ;  and  that,  A  eelle. 
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I' avoir  saisi  dTnne  mam  rictorieuse,  il  h  renrerse,  com- 
me  le  cruel  aquilon  abat  les  tendres  moissons  qui  doretit 
la  campagne.  -j- 

RULE  III.  Any  personal  pronoun,  when  \hesiibject 
must  be  repeated  before  verbs,  when  passing  from  an 
affirmation  to  a  negation,  and  vice  versa,  or  when  the 
verbs  are  joined  by  any  conjunction,  except  et  and  ni. 

EXAMPLE. 
17  veui  et  il  ne  veut  pas, 
II  donne  d'excellens  principes, 


parce  qu'il  suit  quelesproyret 
ulterieurs  en  dependent, 

II  donne  et  revolt, 

II  ne  donne  id  ne  revolt,  J 


He  will  and  he  will  not 

He  lays  down  excellent  princi- 
ples, because  he  knows  that 
upon  them  depends  all  fur- 
ther progress. 

He  gives  and  receives. 

!le  neither  gives  nor  receives. 


t  EXERCISE. 

1.  He  took  the  strongest  cities,  conquered  the  most  consider- 
able provinces,  and  overturned  the  most  powerful  empires. 

2.  He  takes  a  hatchet,  completely  cuts  down  the  mast  which 
was  already  broken.,  throws  it  into  the  sea,  jumps  upon  it  amidst 
the  furious  billows,  calls  me  by  my  name,  and  encourages  me  to 
follow  him. 

3.  He  marshals  the  soldiers,  marches  at  their  head,  advances 
in  good  order  towards  the  enemy,  attacks  and  breaks  them,  and, 
after  having  entirely  routed  them,  (he)  cuts  them  to  pieces. 


(i.)  Overturned,  reuverser. 

(*  )  Completely  cuts  down,  achever  de  conpcr ;  jumps  upon  it,  s'ciancer 
dewis  /  Irillnies,  op.de. 

(i  ;  Harshils,  ranger  en  bataille  ;  breaks,  renverser ;  entirely  routed,  achevw 
de  metue  en  desordre  ;  cuts,  tailler. 


J  EXERCISE. 

1.  It  is  inconceivable  how  whimsical  she  is;  from  one  moment 
to  another  she  will  and  she  will  not. 

2.  The  Jews  are  forbidden  to  work  on  the  sabbath  ;  they  are 
as  it  *  were  "  locked   in  slumber ;  they  light  no  fire,  and  carry 
no  water. 

3.  For  nearly  a  week  ske  has  neither  eaten  nor  drunk. 

4.  The  soldier  was  not  repressed   by  authority,   but  stopped 

from  satiety  and  shame. 

. 

(i.)  (She  is  of  a  whiinilcal  rast  inconceivable)  u-ftim.tical  cu.it,  bliarrerie  f. 

(t.)  (H  ii  forbidden  to;,  forlridden,  defrndrc  ;  sa'ibatli,  iour  da  sabbat ;  Incited, 
enchahie  ;  slumber,  repoi ;  bcht,  alluiner. 

(3.)  /'<"•,  depuis;  nearly,  pr<_s  de ;  a  tt-re.'f,  buit  jours;  hat  cat  fn.... drunk, 
*nd  i.  (4.)  Rep> tftcti,  ri-primer;  stopped,  t'ur&er,  Uid-»  ;  /row,  pal. 
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BULK  LV    Pronouns,  when  they  form  the  regimen, 
repeated  before  any  verb. 

EXAMPLE. 


de  ses  malheurt  le  pour- 
tu>t,  le  tourmcnte  et  t'acca- 
lle, 
II  no 'is  ennuie  et  nout  obsede 


sans 


The  idea  of  his  misfortunes 
pursues  (him),  torments 
(him),  and  overwhelms  him. 

lie  wearies  (us)  and  besets  us 
unceasingly. 

EXCEPTION.  It  is  not  repeated  before  suxh  com- 
pound verbs  as  express  the  repetition  of  the  same  action, 
when  the  verbs  are  in  ihe  same  tense,  as, 

Je  vous  le  dis  et  redis,  il  le  fait  ^t  refait  sans  cesse.     IF 


VI. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PRONOUNS  OF  THE  THIRD 
PERSON  TO  A  NOUN  AS  EXPRESSED  BEFORE. 

RULE.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  il,  ils,  elle, 
dies,  le,  la,  les,  must  always  relate  to  a  noun,  whether 
subject  or  regimen,  taken  only  in  a  definite  sense,  before 
expressed  in  the  same  tense,  but  they  must  not  be  at>- 
plied  to  a  subject  and  regimen  at  the  same  time. 

EXAMPLE. 


L;i  rose  est  In  reine  des  fleurs, 
aussi  e£<-eile  Vembleme  de  la 
ltcrtut.6, 


The  ro;-e  is  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers ;  therefore  it  is  the  em- 
blem of  beauty. 


U  EXERCISE. 

I.  It  is  taste  that  selects  the  expressions,  that  combines,  ar- 
rangvs,  and  varies  them,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect. 

y.  Horace  answered  his  stupid  critics  not  so  much  to  instruct 
tliem,  as  to  expose  their  ignorance,  and  let  tltem  see  that  they  did 
not  even  know  what  poetry  was. 

'3.  Alan  em!>e)ltehes  nature  itself;  he  cultivates,  extends,  and 
polishes  it. 


(i.)  .Vn  as  to,  demunUre  4  ce  qu'ellcs,  snbj  i. 

(•l.)  fitufiid,  N>t;  not  u>  much,  nioins  ;  astii,  p<xir  ;  iAw,(to  tliem,)  </»*/r,  A-c.  ; 
tfC  tee,  I'aire  cuteuJie  ;  W.-M,  c'ttuit  qur. 
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J'airne  I'anatiaa ;   il  ett  exquis,  I  I  iikc  the  pine-apple ;  it  is  de- 

I      licious. 

But  the  two  following  sentences  would  be  equivocal : 


(Racine  a  imiti  Enripide,  en 
tout  ce  qu'il  a  de  plus  beau 
dans  sa  P/tedre, 

Le  legat  publia  une  sentence 
d'interdit ;  il  dura  trois  mois, 


Racine  has  imitated  Euripides 
in  all  that  he  has  most  beau- 
tiful in  his  Phedra. 

The  legate  published  a  sen- 
tence of  interdiction  ;  it  last- 


ed three  months. 
As  in  the  first  of  these  two  sentences  il  may  relate, 
either  to  Racine  or  to  Euripides,  and  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  second'sentence,  il  cannot,  as  it  should, 
relate  to  inlerdit.  Again,  it  is  not  altogether  correct, 
to  say, 

Nulle  paix  pour  I'impie ;  il  la  j  No  peace  for  the  wicked :  he 
clierche,  ellefuit,  seeks  it,  it  flies. 

Because,  from  the  construction,.the  pronouns  la  and 
die.  seem  to  be  used  for  nulle  paix,  whereas  the  mean- 
ing requires  that  they  should  supply  the  place  of  the 
substantive  paix,  in  the  affirmative.  ^[ 

II  EXERCISE. 

1.  Poetry  embraces  all  sorts  of  subjects  ;  it  takes  in   every 
thing  that  is   most  brilliant  in  history  ;    it  enters   the  fields  of 
philosophy  ;  it  soars  to  the  skies  ;  it  plunges   into  the  abyss  :  it 
penetrates  to  the  dead  ;  ft  makes  the  universe  its  domain  ;  and 
if  this  world  be  not  sufficient,  ft  creates  new  ones,  which  ft  em- 
bellishes with  enchanting  abodes,  which  it  peoples  with  a  thou- 
sand various  inhabitants. 

2.  Egypt  aimed  at  greatness  ;  and  wished  to/  strike  the  eye 
at  a  distance,  always  pleasing  ft  by  the  justness  of  proportion. 

3.  Egypt,  satisfied  with  its  own   territory,  where  every  tiling 
was  in  abundance,  thought  not  of  conquests  ;  ft  extended  itself 
in  another  manner,  by  sending  colonies  to  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  with  them  civilization  and  laws. 


(1.)  Subjects,  mature;  takes  in,  K  chsrger  de;  tkat  is,  y  avoir  de  ;  ua)  tht 
fields,  soars  to,  s'eUiicer  dans  ;  plunges,  b'cutbiiccr ;  to,  chez ;  (its  domain  of 
the  universe:)  lie  fitficient,  -suffire  ;  ones,  monde,  eiicluiJUiiig,  eachante  ;  aliydes 
rteuieure ;  lariotts,  divers. 

(2.)  Greatness,  grand  ;  wished,  vouloir;  eye,  pi.  ;  at  a  diftanct,  dans  1't'loi- 
gnement ;  (in)  pteusing,  contenter. 

(&.)  Was  in  atimitiance,  abouder  ;  tlunight  of,  souger  a  ;  m,  <Je  ;  by,  en  ;  tv, 
par ;  part  of  the  globe,  terre. 
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II. 

POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

EXPLANATION    OF  SOME    DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDANT    ON 
THE    USE    OF    THE    POSSESSIVE    PBONOUNS. 

The  possessive  pronouns  son,  sa,  ses,  leur,  leurs,  relate 
either  to  pronouns,  to  things  personified,  or  simply  to 
things.     If  they  relate  to  persons,  or  things  personified, 
their  place  can  never  be  supplied  by  others  :  but  if  they 
relate  to  things,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are  always  employed, 
1.  When   the  ooject  to  which  they  relate  is  either 
named,  or  designated  by  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  same 
member  of  a  phrase. 

EXAMPLES. 


L'Angleterre  itend  son  com- 
merce par  toute  la  terre, 

Elle  envoie  ses  fiottes  dans 
toutes  les  mers, 


England  extends  her  commerce 
over  the  whole  globe. 

She  sends  her  fleets  into  every 
part  of  the  ocean. 


2.  Before  a  noun,  when  qualified  even  by  a  single 
adjective,  unless  the  noun  form  the  regimen. 
EXAMPLES. 


Ses  resources  immenses  tont 
invpui  fables, 


Her  immense  resources  are  in- 
exhaustible. 


2.  After  every  preposition. 

EXAMPLE. 


C'ett  par  sa  position,  jointe  a  la 
sayase  de  son  youoernement, 
qu'elle  rtunit  dans  son  sein 

.    de  si  (/rands  wantages, 


It  is  by  her  situation,  joined  to 
the  wisdom  of  her  govern- 
ment, that  she  unites  .such 
vast  advantages  within  her- 
self. 


4.  The  Messiah  is  expected  by  the  Hebrews ;  he  comee  and 
••.ills  the  Gentiles,  as  it  had  been  announced  by  the  prophecies; 
the  people  that  acknowledge  him  as  come,  is  incorporated  with 
tV.a  people  that  expected  kirn,  without  a  single  moment  of  inter- 
ruption. 


(i.)  GentUes,  Gentil ;  (the  propbeciei   li:ul   aii'ioiincni    it ;)  acJmou'ifdfti,  re- 
opaDottrc;  with,  *  ;  without,  sans  qu'il  y  ait ;  single,  auul. 
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4.  Before  all  words  which  can  govern  the  preposi- 
tion de. 

EXAMPLES. 


Son  parlement  est  le  sanctnaire 
tie  la  plus  saye  politique, 

Son  roi  n'a  de  pouvoir  que  pour 
faire  le  bien, 


Her  parliament  is  the  scat  of  the 

wisest  policy. 
Her  king  possesses  power  only 

to  do  good. 


On  all  other  occasions,  the  article,  with  the  pronoun 
m,  placed  immediately  before  the  verb,  must  be  sub- 
stituted. 

EXAMPLE. 


Tout  enfin   contribue  a   men 
faire  aimet  le  srj»ur ;  j'en 


admire  surtout  \exacte 


po- 


lice, en  meme  temps  que  Its 
lois  m'en  paroisscnt  extreme 
merit  sages,  t 


In  short  every  thing  conspires 
to  make  me  love  that  resi- 
dence :  I  particularly  admire 
the  strictness  of  her  police, 
at  the  same  time  when  her 
laws  appear  to  me  extremely 


•f  EXERCISE    ON    THE    POSSESSIVE    PRONOUNS. 

1.  A  new  custom  was  a  phenomenon  in  Egypt:  for  which 
reason,  there  never  was  a  people  that  preserved  so  long  its  cus- 
toms, its  laws,  and  even  its  ceremonies. 

2.  Solomon   abandons  himself  to  the  love  of  women :  hit  un- 
derstanding declines,  his  heart  weakens,  and  his  pietyjlegenerates 
into  idolatry. 

3.  That  superb  temple  was  upon   the  summit  of  a  hill  :   it* 
columns  were  of  Parian  marble,  and  its  gates  of  gold. 

4.  Laoroon  is  one  of  the  finest  statues  in  France  :  not  only  the 
whole,  but  all  its  features,  even  the  least,  are  admirable. 

5.  Tho  Thames  is  a  magnificent  river :  its  channel  is  so  wide 
and  so  deep  below  London-bride,  that  several  thousands  of  ves- 
sels lie  at  their  ea*e  in  it. 

6.  This  fine  country  is  justly  admired   hy  foreigners  :  its  cli- 
mate is  delightful,  its  soil  fruitful,  its  laws  wise,  and  its  govern- 
ment just  and  moderate. 

7.  The  trees  of  that  orchard  have  sun  enough,  yet  its  fruits  are 
but  indifferent. 


(':.)  Plif'torncncK,  prodiee  ;/.ir  f/7/iVA  roixon,  i'.ussi  ;  a,  dc;  preserved ,  siibj-3, 

(«.)  C/Hderttandine,e»ptit;  r'tcii/irs,  tr.iisser  ;  treakcru,  n'aflV/iMir. 

(o.)  A'«,-.-..;.ir,  li;;nt:  lull,  collide  ;   Parian,  de  ''ni   s 

(4.)  In,  qn'il  j  ait  cu  ;  the  ti  /«••/!•,  1'eiisenililc  :  rvi/t,  jiisqu  .1. 

i  lie ;  i-ftai.itrt,  lit ;  l>fli>n-,  au  dessons  <1e  ;  lit  at,  fire  *  < 
luY.art  ,  in  if,  y.  (••.)  liutiii ;  n.cc  rai-mi ;  Suit,  sot. 

(-.)  have  s.iu  M0Vf*,ttn  bien  expose  ;  but  indiicrfHt,  ai»«z  niautaU. 
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Again,  when  there  exists  any  doubt  whether  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  ought  to  be  used,  or  not  before  a  noun 
that  is  the  regimen,  the  following  is  the 

RULE.  The  article,  not  the  possessive  pronoun,  must 
IK?  put  before  a  noun  forming  the  regimen,  when  a  pro- 
noun which  is  either  subject,  or  regimen,  sufficiently 
supplies  the  place  of  that  possessive,  or  when  there  is 
no  sort  of  ambiguity. 

EXAMPLES. 


J'ai  mal  a  la  tete, 

II  faudroit  lui  couper  lajambe, 

Ce  chevul  a  pris  !e  mors  aux 
dents,  \ 


I  have  the  head-ache. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  take 

off  his  leg. 
That  horse  has  run  away. 


8.  The  Seine  has  its  source  in  Burguridy,  its  mouth  is  at 
H-ivre-de-Grace. 

y.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  astonish,  both  by  the  enormity  of 
then  bulk,  and  the  justness  of  their  proportions. 

10.  Egypt   alone  could  erect  monuments  for  posterity  ;   its 
obelisks  are  to  this  day,   as  well  for  their  beauty  as  for  tfieir 
height,  the  principal  ornaments  of  Rome. 

11.  History  and  peograi'hy  throw  mutual  light  on  each  other ; 
a  *  perfect  knowledge  of  them  ought  to  enter  into  the  plan  of 
good  education 


(s.)  Mouth,  emboticlniiCi  Havre,  \e  Havre. 
(9.)  Both,  fgaleinent  et ;  &?•?*,  masse  ;  and,  et  par. 

(10.)  Egyj.t  alone  could,  ilnX'^i'tenoit  qii'il'tgypt  de;  erect,  elever;  to  this 
da i/,  encore  uujoiud'liiii ;   HI  welljn)   intaiit  par  ;  height  hauteur. 
fii.)  Throw  mutual  UgliS,  &c.  sYclaner  <'uue  par  I'autre;  of  them,  (their.) 

J  KXE11CISE. 

1.  During  the  whole  winter  he  has  had  bad  eyes. 

2.  I  had  a  tall  yesterday,  and  hurt  my  back  and  head. 

3.  It  would  be  better  f'oi  a  man  to   lose  his  life  than  forfeit  * 
his  honour  by  a  criminal  2  action  1. 

4.  In  this  bloody  battle  he  received  a  wound  by  a  shot  in  Aw 
right  arm,  and  another  in  Aw  left  leg  :    by  dint  of  care  Aw  arm 
was  saved,  but  it  has  necessary  to  amputate  Aw  leg. 

(i.)  Has  had  bad,  avoir  nril  ,\. 

(•i.)  Il'.i'l  ii  full,  se  lalsaer  lumber  ;  hurt,  ee  faire  mal  !\ ;  back,  reius,  pi. 

(n.)  n  oi/ld  lie  better,  valuir  inieux,  cuud-i. 

(4  ;  A  wound  l>;i  a  s/n-t,  un  coup  de  feu  ;  in,  A  ;  by  dint,  i  force  ;  Ai»  arm,  &c. 
(they  saved  the  arin  to  blm  ;)  tva*  necessary,  falloir,  ind-s ;  to  •  amvvtate,*  to 
bun. 

G  G3 
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3ut  should  either  the  personal  pronoun,  or  circum- 
stances, not  I'emove  all  ambiguity,  then  the  possessive 
pronoun  must  be  joined  to  the  noun,  as, 


Je  vois  qtie  majambe  s'enfle, 
II  lui  donna  sa  main  a  baiter, 
Elle   a   donne   kardiment    son 
bras  au  chiruryien,  51 


I  see  that  my  leg  is  swelling. 
He  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss. 
She  courageously  presented  her 
arm  to  the  surgeon. 


Ma,  not  la,  because  I  may  also  see  the  leg  of  another 
person  swelling. 

REM.  1.  Although  verbs  which  are  conjugated  with 
two  pi-onoum  of  the  same  person  generally  remove 
every  kind  of  amphibology,  yet  custom  authorizes  some 
familiar  expressions,  in  which  the  possessive  pronoun 
seems  to  be  redundant,  as, 


II  so  tientferme  sur  ses  pieds, 
Je  I'ai  CM,  tie  mes  propres  yeux, 


He  stands  firm  upon  his  feet. 
I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes. 


2.  When  speaking  of  an  habitual  complaint,  the 
possessive  pronoun  is  properly  used,  as, 
Sa  migraine  I'a  repris,  \  His  head-ache  is  returned. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  the  article ;  they  m'ust  therefore  be  repeated  before 
all  substantives  which  are  either  subject  or  regimen,  and 
before  adjectives  which  express  different  qualities,  as, 


Son  pere,  sa  mere  et  ses  freres 

sont  de  ret  our, 
Je  lui  ai  montre  mes  plus  beaux 

etir.esplus  vilains  habits. 


His  father,   mother,   and  bro 

thers  are  come  back. 
I  have  shewn  him  my  finest  and 

my  ugliest  dresses. 


H  EXERCISE. 

1.  In  this  interview,  they  made  each  other  presents  ;  she  gave 
him  her  portrait,  and  he  gave  her  his  finest  diamond. 

12.  A  young  surgeon  preparing  to  bleed  the  great  Condt;,  this 
prince  said  to  him  smiling,  do  not  you  tremble  to  bleed  rae  ?  I; 
my  lord,  no,  certainly ;  it  is  not  I,  it  is  you  who  ought  to  trerr*- 
ble.  The  prince,  charmed  with  the  reply,  immediately  gave  him 
his  arm. 


Ci.)  Interview,  entrtviie;  made  each  other,  se  faire  mutuellement. 

(».)  Preparing,  se  disposer;  bleed,  taigner;  stnilmf,  d'un  air  riant  ;  it  i' 
not  J,  (it  is  no:  to  me  ;)  U  is  gnu,  (it  is  to  you  ;)  tt'Aa  outfit  to,  de ;  reply,  n 
panic. 
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This  rule,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  English,  is 
common  in  French  to  all  pronominal  adjectives,  f 

III. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Qui,  when  it  is  the  subject,  may  very  properly  relate 
both  to  persons  and  things. 

EXAMPLES. 


L'homme  qui  joue   peril   son 

temps, 
Le  livre,  qui  plait  le  phis,  n'e.tt 

pas  toujoars  le  plus  utile, 


The  man  who  games  loses  his 


tune. 


The  book  which  pleases  most  is 
not  always  the  most  useful. 


But  when  it  is  the  regimen,  it  can  only  be  used  of 
persons,  or  of  things  personified,  whether  the  regimen 
be  direct,  or  indirect. 

EXAMPLES. 
Quand  on   est  dclicat  et  sane 


saye 

dans  ses  gouts>  on  ne  s'<it- 
tachc  p :is,  suns  savoirqm  I' on 
aime, 


He  who  is  wise  and  discrimi- 
nate in  his  choice,  does  not 
form  an  attachment,  without 
knowing  the  person, he  loves. 


t  EXERCISE. 

1.  Whatever  he  may  do,  he  always  finds  himself  safe. 

2.  Can  you  still  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you  ?    Would 
you  ask  a  stronger  proof  than  that  I  give  you,  it  is  that  I  heard 
it,  yes,  heard  it  with  my  own  ears. 

3.  Mi/  gout  does  net  allow  me  a  moment's  repose. 

4.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  exhort  you  to  work  and  study;  yovr 
idleness,  tlv.it  cra-l  disease  under*  which  you  labour,  renders 
useless  all  the  exhortations  of  friendship. 

5.  If  you  wish  to  be  beloved,  fail  not  to  perform  the  promises 
you  have  just  made. 

(i.  In  the  retreat  that  I  have  chosen  for  myself,  my  study  and 
my  garden  are  rny  greatest  delight. 

7.  Me  l-Ti!!j.','lit  me  into  his  laboratory,  and  shewed  tne  his  large 
and  stna'i  vessel*. 


(i.>  Finds  tvmsi'lj,  sc  n-troiiver;  safe,  tar  ges  jambes. 
{*.)  ('tin,  c;;nii-i  ;  doubt,  douler  Ue ;  vuk,  exiger. 
(8  )  Alive,  laiiscr. 

!*.)  It  (.  t;j  r./i«  that  f,  je  avoir  beau  ;  "us  tfavaille. 

5.)  fail  tint,  u«  pa«  ujauqiier ;  iieijarm,  reniplii  ;  tatve  just  made,  renir  do 
fiirc. 

(8.)  Ffv  mytclj,  (tome  ;)  study,  cabinet;  nrc,  faire;  greatest,  pluicber. 
(7.)  Brought,  nicjier ;  iutn>nu<n-y,  iaboratoiitf  ;  vessels,  vaiueau. 
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L'homme  a  qui  appartient  ce 

beaujardin  est  tres-riche, 
La  femme  de  qui  vous  parlez, 


The  man   to   whom    this   fine 

garden  belongs  is  very  rich. 
The  woman  of  whom  you  are 


speaking. 

REM.  When  the  regimen  indirect  is  expressed  by 
the  preposition  de,  then  dont  should  be  preferred  to  de 
qui.  It  is  better  to  say :  la  femme  dont  vous  parlez ; 
however,  when  the  verb  expresses  a  kind  of  transfer  or 
conveyance,  de  qui  must  be  used,  as, 

Celui  de  qui  je  tiens  cette  nou-  I  The   person  from  whom  I  had 
velle,  that  intelligence. 

RULE  1.  Qui  must  not  be  separated  from  its  antece- 
dent, when  that  antecedent  is  a  noun. 

EXAMPLE. 


A  young  man  who  is  obedient 
to  the  advice  that  is  given 
him,  and  who  loves  to  re- 
ceive this,  will  infallibly  have 
merit. 


Un  jeune  homme  qui  est  docile 
aux  conseils  qu'on  lui  donne, 
et  qui  aime  &  en  recevoir, 
aura  infailliblement  du  mi- 
rite, 

REM.  In  some  phrases  qui  may  be  separated  from 
the*  substantive,  by  several  words :  that  is,  when  tiie 
sense  obliges  us  to  refer  it  to  that  substantive,  as, 

II  a  fallu,  avant  toute  chose,  vous  faire  lire  dans  lYcrium 
sainte,  I'histoire  du  peuple  de  Dieu,  qui  fait  le  fundement  de  la 
religion. 

This  sentence  is  very  correct,  because,  as  du  peuple 
determines  the  kind  of  history,  and  de  Dieu  the  kind  of 
people,  the  mind  necessarily  goes  back  to  the  substan- 
tive histoire,  to  which  it  refers  the  incidental  phrase. 

Qui  may  likewise  be  separated  from  its  antecedent, 
when  this  antecedent  is  a  pronoun  used  as  the  regimen 
direct,  as, 


//  la   trouva    qui    pleuroit 

chaudes  larmts, 
Je  le  vois  qui  joiu\ 


He  found  her  crying  bitterly. 
I  see  him  playing. 


Because,  in  tb'is  case,  the  true  place  of  the  pronoun 
is  before  the  verb,  and  it  is  the  same  as  saying,  it  trouvu 
elle  qui  pleuroit)  hc.je  vois  lui  quijo//?.  Also  in  thes<i 
kinds  of  sentem  es,  which  are  real  gallicisms. 
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Those  are  not  the  most  un- 
happy who  complain  the 
most. 


Getix-la  ne  sont  pas  les  plus 
mttlheureux,  qui  se  plaiguent 
le  plus,  1 

RULE  II.  The  relative^///  must  always  have  3.  re- 
ference to  a  noun  taken  in  a  determinate  sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

L'homme  est  un  animal  raisomiable,  qui,  &c.      //  me  reyut  avec 
une  politesse,  qui,  &c. 

But  we  cannot  say,  Fhomme  est  animal  raisonnable, 
qui,  &c.     //  me  recut  avec  politesse,  qui,  &c. 

RF.M.  Though  in  many  phrases,  the  determinate 
nature  of  the  nouns  is  not  expressed,  yet  it  is  clearly 
understood.     Thus,  all  these  phrases  are  correct : 
II  n'a  point  de  livre,  qui  ne  soit 


de  son  choix, 
Y  a-t-il  ville  dans  le  royaurne 

qui  soit  plus  favorisie  ? 
It  sc   conduit  en  homme   qui 

connoit  le  monde, 


He  has  not  a  booh  that  is  not 

of  his  own  selecting. 
Is  there  a  city  m  the  kingdom 

that  is  more  favoured  ? 
He  behaves  himself  like  a  man 

who  knows  the  world. 


?  EXERCISE. 

1.   A.  young  man  who  loves  vanity  of  dress,  like  a  woman,  is 

heart  that 


that  now 

enjoyest  a  youth  so  cheerful  and  so  full  of  pleasure,  remember 
that  this  delightful  age  is  but  a  flower  which  will  be  1  withered 

M  as  soon  2  as  blown. 
3.  Men  pass  away  like  flowers,  which  open  iu*  the  morning, 

•t  hight  are  withered  and  trampled  under  foot. 
I.  Y  u  miu-l  hare  a  man  that  loves  nothing  but  truth  and  you, 
that  will  speak  the  truth  in  spite  of  you,  tliat  will  force  all  your 
chments  ;   and  this  necessary  character  is  the  very  man 
whom  you  have  sent  into  exile. 

5.  We  perceived  him  waiting  for  us,  quietly  seated  under  the 
shade  of  a 


(i.)  Vanity  of  iirest,  A  se  parer  vainenicat;  trample  upy»,  fouler  ins  pled*. 

(  •.)  ( '/irerj'iu ,  vif ;  full  of,  ft-conde  eii ;  reinem/itr,  se  iuuvt  uir ;  ilttigktfut,  b*l ; 
withered,  ttctter;  Muu--,,,  feclore. 

(3.)  Open,  iV-panouir ;  and,  (which;)  at  ni^.'it,  \etoir;  tt!tii'ntl,6vtflr;  under, 
»;>..',  ait.  |»l. 

(4.)  You  intat  have,  il  vous  falloir;  not  Mug  but,  ne  que;  trill  spettft  teUl 
farce,  Buhj.i :  euirenclHntnts,  retraicheraeut ;  c/j«»-.(;7r«-,  lioajiue;  w,/;*,  i;iJme ; 
tent  into  exile,  txilor. 

(6.)  Waiting  Jv>,  (who  waited,)  attendre;  tinder,  ». 


(i.)  Tkirns,  ronl^r;  every,  chaqne ;  as  it  were,  comrae. 

(3.)  Preferred,  aimer  mien  ;  titan,  que  de. 

(«.)  Perpetual,  eternel ;   tnote,  ice,  pi. :  .tun-itt,  solell,  eoaebant ; 
impusant.  (s.)  Carc.wllicitude. 

(T.)  (To)  whom;  makes  it  our  ditty  to,  iaire  un  dtvoir  de;  represent  at!** 
Image. 
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things,  as,  les  places   aux  quelles   il  asplre»  but  we 
ought  to  prefer  a  qiti,  when  speaking  of  persons,  as, 
Les  rois  a  qui  on  dor1  vt>6ir. 

Auxquels  would  not  do  s^  svell. 

So  the  relative  qui^  preceded  by  a  preposition,  never 
relates  to  things,  out  to  persons  onlv.  J 

Quoi  only  relates  to  things.  It  is  placed  after  the 
word  to  which  it  relates,  but  is  always  preceded  by  a 
preposition,  and  is  generally  followed  by  the  subject  o/ 
the  phrase  with  which  it  is  connected,  as, 

La  chose  a  quoi  on  pense  ;  voild  les  conditions  s..ns  quoi  A: 
close  ne  pent  se  faire. 

To  this  mode  of  expression  are  to  be  preferred, 
lequel,  cluquel,  auquet,  as  being  much  better ;  for 
quoi  is  never  used  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  but 

J  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  grand  principle  on  which  the  whole  turns  is,  that  aH* 
the  world  is  but  one  republic,  of  which  God  is  the  common  father, 
and  in  which  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  one  great  family. 

2.  Homer,  whose  genius  is  grand  and  sublime  like  nature,  is 
the  greatest  poet,  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  moralist  of  ai  - 
tiquity 

3.  The  celebrated  Zenobia,  whose  noble  firmness  2  you  have 
admirud  1,  preferred  dying  with  the  title  of  queen,  rather*  then 
accept  the  advantageous  2  offers  1  which  Aurelian  made  her. 

4.  The  Alps,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  astonished  eye  dis- 
covers perpetual  snow  and  ice,   present,  at   sun-set,  the   rno.-t 
striking  and  most  magnificent  spectacle. 

5.  A  king,  to  whose  care  we  owe  a  good  law,  has  done  more 
for  his  own  glory,  than  if  he  had  conquered  the  universe. 

G.  The  ambitious  man  *  sees  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  offices  to  which  he  aspires  with  so  much  eager- 
ness, instead  of  seeing  the  (rouble  that  is  inseparable  from  them. 

7.  Kings,  whom  religion  makes  it  our  duty  to  obey,  are,  upjn 
earth,  the  true  representation  of  the  providence  of  Gotl. 
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t 

when  it  relates  to  a  vague  and  indefinite  subject,  such 
as  ce,  or  rien,  as, 

C'cst  de  quoi^'e  nfoccupe  s&m  cesae. 
II  n'y  a  rien  a  quoije  sois  plus  dispose. 

Ouy  d'oii,  par  02),  relate  only  to  things.  They  are 
never  used,  but  when  the  nouns,  to  which  they  refer, 
express  some  kind  of  motion,  or  rest,  at  least  meta- 
phorically, as, 

Vuila  le  but  cm  il  tend, 

C'est  une  chose  d'ou  depend  le 


bonheur  public, 
Les  lieux  par  ou  il  a  pasti. 


That  is  the  end  he  aims  at. 

It  is  a  thing  upon  which  the 

public  happiness  depends. 
The  places   through  which  he 

has  passed. 


-     IV. 

ABSOLUTE    PRONOUNS. 

Qui  relates  only  to  persons  presenting  but  a  vague 
indeterminate  idea,  as, 

V  EXERCISE. 

1.  What  a  young  man,  who  begins  the  world,  ought  prin- 
cipally to  attend  to,  is  not  to  give  it  a  high  opinion  of  his  under- 
standing, but  to  gain  numerous  friends  by  the  qualities  of  his 

V  vouth  passed  in  idleness,  effeminacy,  and  pleasure,  lays 
up  (or  *  us  nothing  but  sorrow  and  disgust  in  old  age ;  this, 

••,  is  what  we  little  think  of  when  we  are  young. 
i'here  is  nothing  by  which  we  are  more  affected  than  the 
loss  of  fortune,  although,  being  frail  and  perishable  by  its  nature, 

ot  eojrtribute  to  our  happiness. 

-.  A  throve,  m  which  I  defy  the  burning  heats  of  the  dog-star,  a 
retire  d  valley,  where  I  can  meditate  in  peace,  a  high  hill,  whence 
my  rye  extends  over  immense  plains,  are  the  places  where  I  spend 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life. 


(1.)  To  what,  ce  ^i  qioi ;  begins,  entrer  dan«;  to  alttnd,  »'attaelier ;  it,  y; 
cpittion,  idee;  tinderstn>i<ling,  c»|irit;  to  gain,  ic  falre  ;  numnront,  bwmcoup  <hs 

(a.)  Idleness,  imililite  ;  effeminacy,  niollfsse  ;  pleasure,  volupte  ;  lays  up, 
prcparcr ;  uf,  a  ;  we,  ou. 

(3.)  fiy,  a  ;  we,  on  ;  affected,  seaiible  ;  frail,  frtlc  ;  by,  de ;  cannot,  snlj-i  ; 
our  fthe). 

(*.)  (Jrort,  boiquet ;  defy,  braver ;  burning  beats,  ardeur;  dog-ttar,  ctulcute ; 
tpend,  passer. 

H  H 
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tilings,  as,  les  places   aux  quelles    il  aspire,  but  we 
ought  to  prefer  a  qui,  when  shaking  of  persons,  as, 
Les  rois  a  qui  on  do>1  ubcir. 

Auxquels  would  not  do  s^  well. 

So  the  relative  gui,  preceded  by  a  preposition,  never 
relates  to  things,  out  to  persons  only.  J 

Quoi  only  relates  to  things.  It  is  placed  after  the 
word  to  which  it  relates,  but  is  always  preceded  by  a 
preposition,  and  is  generally  followed  by  the  subject  of 
the  phrase  with  which  it  is  connected,  as, 

La  chose  a  quoi  on  pense  ;  tsild  les  conditions  s.'.ns  quoi  la. 
cliose  ne  pent  se  faire. 

To  this  mode  of  expression  are  to  be  preferred, 
lequel,  duqitel,  auquel,  as  being  much  better ;  for 
quoi  is  never  used  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  but 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  grand  principle  on  which  the  whole  turns  is,  that  all  * 
the  world  is  but  one  republic,  of  which  God  is  the  common  father, 
and  in  which  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  one  great  family. 

2.  Horner,  whose  genins  is  grand  and  sublime  like  nature,  is 
the  greatest  poet,  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  moralist  of  ai  - 
tiquity 

3.  The  celebrated  Zenohia,  whose  noble  firmness  2  you  have 
admirud  1,  preferred  dying  with  the  title  of  queen,  rather  *  than 
accept  the  advantageous  2  offers  1  which  Aurelian  made  her. 

4.  The  Alps,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  astonished  eye  dfc-' 
covers  perpetual  snow  and  ice,   present,  at   sun-set,  the   rno.-t 
striking  and  moat  magnificent  spectacle. 

5.  A  king,  tn  whose  care  we  owe  a  good  law,  has  done  more 
for  his  own  glory,  than  if  he  had  conquered  the  universe. 

C.  The  ambitious  man  *  sees  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  offices  to  which  he  aspires  with  so  much  eager- 
i;:stead  of  seeing  the  trouble  that  is  inseparable  from  theov. 

7.  Kings,  whom  religion  makes  it  our  duty  to  obey,  are,  upon 
earth,  the  true  representation  of  the  providence  of  God. 

(i.)  Turns,  rnnl--r;  every,  cbaqne  ;  as  it  were,  conirae. 

(a.)  Preferred,  aimer  mieux  ;  than,  one  de. 

(«.)  Perj'ftucl,  tteniel;   snow,  ice,  pi.;   .tun-tee,  soldi,  eoachant ; 
imposaut.  (5.)  Care.wllicitude. 

(t.)  (To)  whom;  makes  it  our  duty  to,  t'aire  uo  devoir  de; 
Image. 
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when  It  relates  to  a  vague  and  indefinite  subject,  such 
as  ce,  or  rlen,  as, 

C'est  de  quoi  je  moecupt  s&ns  ce&ae. 
II  n'y  a  rku  a  quoije  sois  plus  dispose. 

Ou,  d'oit,  par  oz),  relate  only  to  things.  They  are 
never  used,  but  when  the  nouns,  to  which  they  refer, 
express  some  kind  of  motion,  or  rest,  at  least  meta- 
phorically, as, 

Voila  le  but  ou  it  tend, 

C'est  une  chose  d'ou  (Upend  le 


bonheur  public, 
Les  lieux  par  ou  i/  a  passt, 

•          H 


That  is  the  end  he  aims  at. 

It  is  a  thing  upon  which  the 

public  happiness  depends. 
The  places   through  which  he 

has  passed. 


IV. 

ABSOLUTE    PRONOUNS. 

Qui  relates  only  to  persons  presenting  but  a  vague 
indeterminate  idea,  as, 

V  EXERCISE. 

1.  }Vhat  a  young  man,  who  begins  the  world,  ought  prin- 
cipally to  attend  to,  is  not  to  give  it  a  high  opinion  of  his  under- 
standing, but  to  gain  numerous  friends  by  the  qualities  of  his 

\  vouth  passed  in  idleness,  effeminacy,  and  pleasure,  lays 
up  (or  *  us  nothing  but  sorrow  and  disgust  in  old  age ;  this, 

f,  is  what  we  little  think  of  when  we  are  young. 
;s.  There  is  nothing  by  which  we  are  more  affected  than  the 
loss  of  fortune,  although,  being  frail  and  perishable  by  its  nature, 

i'0t  contribute  to  our  happiness. 

-.  A  i;rove,  fn  which  I  defy  the  burning  heats  of  the  dog-star,  a 
mind  valicy,  where  I  can  meditate  ip.  peace,  a  high  hill,  whence 
my  t-ye  extends  over  immense  plains,  are  the  places  where  I  spend 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life. 


• 

(1.)  7i>  what,  ce  ;"i  q>ioi ;  begins,  entrer  dans;  to  attend,  t'attacher ;  it,  y ; 
>••>..  idee  ;  tm(terstiin<tin.fi,  ciprit;  tognfn,  te  faire  ;  numerout,  beancoup  Uc. 
(•t.)  Idleness,  iniuillte ;    cHendiiacy,  nioilesse  ;   pleasure,  volupte  ;   lavs  up, 
pr«  |»arcr  ;  <//,  a  ;  me,  ou. 

(3.)  Hy,  i  ;  u-c   ou;  affecteir.  s«n»lble ;  frail,  frtle;  by,  de;  cannot,  siity-i  ; 
our  ftluO. 

(4.)  Grove,  boiquet ;  defy,  brarcr  ;  bunting  heats,  atUeur ;  dog-ttar,  caulcale ; 
ipend,  paswr. 

H  H 
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Qui  tera  assez  liardi  pour  Tat-  I  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  at- 
taquer  ?  tack  him  ? 

It  is  likewise  used  in  the  feminine,  and  in  the  plu- 
ral, as, 

Qui  ett  cette  pcrsonne-/d  ?  I  Who  is  that  person  ? 

Qui  sont  ces  femmet-lh  ?  \  Who  are  those  women  ? 

Que  and  quoi  relate  to  things  only,  as, 


Que   pouvoit  la  valeur  en    ee 

combat  funeste  ? 
A  quoi  pensez-vous  t 


What  could  valour  do  in  tha. 

fatal  combat  ? 
What  are  you  thinking  of? 


Que  is  sometimes  used  for  a  quoi,  de  quoi,  as, 


Que  tert  la  science  tans  la  ver- 

tu? 
Que  sert  a  I'avare  d'avoir  det 

tresors  1 


What  avails  learning  withou; 

virtue  ? 
What  use  is  it  to  the  miser  t  > 

possess  treasures  ? 


that  is,  a  quoi  sert,  &c.  de  quoi  sert,  &c. 

Quoi,  when  relating  to  a  whole  sentence,  is  the  only 
authorized  expression  that  can  be  used,  as, 
La  vie  paste  comme  un  songe ;  c'ctt  cependant  a  quoi  onnepentr 
gueres. 

REM.  Que  and  quoi  require  the  preposition  de  be- 
fore the  adjective  or  substantive  that  follows  them,  as, 

Que  dit-on  de  nouveau  ?  quoi  de  plus  agreable  ! 
Que  d'inconsequencet  dans  sa  conduite  ! 

Quel  relates  both  to  persons  and  things,  as, 

Quel  homme  pent  tepromettre  un  bonheur  constant  ? 
Quelle  grace  I  quelle  Iteautt !  mais  quelle  modestie  ! 

Ou,  &OU,  par  ou,  relate  but  to  things,  -j- 


•f  EXERCISE  ON  ABSOLUTE   PRONOUNS. 

1.  Who  could  ever  persuade  himself,  did  not  daily  experience  ' 
convince  us  of  it,  that,  out  of  a  hundred  persons,  there  are  ninety  ° 
who  «acrifice,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  all  the  best  founded  "J 
hopes  of  the  future. 

2.  Who  would  not  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  could  he  see 
it  in  all  its  beauty  ? 


(I.)  Did,  u  ;  out  of,  sar  ;  future,  avenir. 

(I.)  Iti  own  take  eUe-niiuie ;  cu*i<i  At,  ti  on  ponvoir,  tnAs. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

Ce,  joined  to  the  verb  etre,  always  governs  this  verb 
in  the  singular,  except  when  it  is  followed  bj  the  third 
person  plural. 

C'est  mci,  c'est  toi,  c'est  lui,  c'est  nous,  c'ett  vous. 

But  in  different  cases  we  must  say, 


Ce  sont  eux,  ce  sont  elles, 
Ce  fu'rent  vos  ancttres  qui, 
Fut-ee  no*  propres  jils  qui, 


Sont-ce  les  Anglois,  qui  ontfa.it  cela? 
Est-ce  les  Anglois  que  vous  aimez  ? 
Fut-ce  nos  propres  Jils  que. 


Ce,  when  relating  to  a  person,  or  thing  mentioned 
before,  supplies  the  place  of  ?7,  or  die.  Ce  must 
always  be  used,  whep  the  verb  clre  is  followed  by  a 
substantive,  accompanied  by  the  article,  or  the  adjec- 
tive tin. 


3.  He  who  does  not  know  how  *  to  apply  himselfln  his  youth, 
does  not  know  what  to  do  when  arrived  at  maturity. 

4.  He  was  a  wise  legislator,  who,   having  given  'to  his  coun- 
trymen laws  calculated  to  make  them  good  and  happy,  made 
them  swear  not  to  violate  any  of  those  Jaws  during  his  absence: 
after  which,  he  went  away,  exiled  himself  from  his  country,  and 
died  poor  in  a  foreign  land. 

5.  What  people  of  antiquity  ever  had  better  laws  than  the 
Egyptians  ?   What  other  nation  ever  undertook  to.  erect  monu- 
ments calculated  to  triumph  over  both  time  and  barbarism  i 

C.  What  more  instructive  and  entertaining  than  to  read  cele- 
brated authors  in  their  own  language  ?  What  leavty,  what  deli- 
cacy, and  grace,  which  cannot  be  transcribed  into  a  translation, 
ovorcd  in  them  ! 

7.  When  M£nRge  had  published  his  book  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French  Language,  Christina,'  queen  of  Sweden,  said  :  "  Manage 
is  the  most  troublesome  3  man  1  in  the  world  2 :  he  cannot  let 
one  wor.l  '>  go  1  without  its  passport:  he  rmist  know  whence  it 
comt"--,  where  it  has  passed  through,  and  whither  it  is  going." 

(3.)  (To)  what ;  to  do,  s'occuper;  when  arrived,  &c.,  dans  l'»(je  tnftr. 

(4.)  He,  ce;  <-i:lc.itl<itr>l.  prnixf  ;  n,it  A  i,  (tint  llu'y  would  not;)  vent  away, 
parttr.  (j.)  <.'ali:ul,itcd  to,  fait  pour;  l»it/i,  i-gnlenient ;  oi.rr,  de. 

(a.)  Languasf,  langne  ;  tfellrncy,  finesse  ;  which  cainM,  qu'on  lie  pout  ;  lie 
trnn.\crtt>fd ,  faiic  pasto  ;  translation,  tnitluction  ;  are,  &c.  u'y  <k touvre-t-on 
pa». 

(7.)  If'tini.  aprts  que;   Christina,  Cliristiue  ;  troublesome,  inecminode  ;  tW. 
di>,  art :  cuniwl,  ue  tiuroit ;  go,  pauer ;  must,  vouluir. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Lisez  Homerc  et  Virgile  :  ce 
sout  les  plus  grands  poetes 
de  I  antiqu^, 

La  douceur,  I'ajfdbilite  tt  une 
cert aine  urbanite,  diitinguent 
fhontjnequi  vit  dans  le  grand 
mori'lt ;  ce  sorit  la  les  marques 
auxquelles  on  le  reconnoit, 

Avez-vous  hi  Platan?  c'est  un 
des  plus  beaux  genies  de  I'an- 
tiquitft 


Read  Hodlr  and  Virgil :  they 
are  the  best  poets  of  anti- 
quity. 

Gentleness,  affability,  and  a 
certain  urbanity,  distinguish 
the  man  that  frequents  polite 
company  ;  these  are  marks 
by  which  he  may  be  known. 
Have  you  read  Plato  ?  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  o:" 
antiquity. 

But,  when  the  verb  etre  is  followed  by  an  adjective, 
,or  by  a  substantive  taken  adjectively,  */,  or  elle,  must 
be  used. 

EXAMPLES. 
Lisez  Demosthene  et  Ciceron ; 

Us  sont  tres-eloquens, 
J'ai  vu  I'hdpital  de  Greenwich ; 
il    est   magnifiqup.    et   digne 
d'une  grande  nation, 
,Compteriez-t<fUs   sur    Fa/ere  ? 
ignorez-vous  qu'\\  est  homme 
a  ne  jamais  revenir   de  ses 
premieres  idees  ? 


Read  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ; 

they  are  very  eloquent 
I  have  seen  Greenwich  Hospi- 

pital ;  it  is  superb  and  worthy 

of  a  great  nation. 
Would  you  rely  upon  Valere  ? 

do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a 

man  who  will  never  abandon 


his  first  opinions  ? 

Ce,  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun,  relates  to  things 
only.     It  is  always  masculine  singular,  as  it  only  denotes 


t  EXERCISE  ON  DEMONSTATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

1.  It  is  we  who  have  drawn   that  misfortune  upon  •  ourselves 
through  our  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence. 

2.  It  was  the  Egyptians  that  first  observed  the  course  of  tht 
star?,  regulated  the  year,  and  invented  arithmetic. 

3.  Peruse  attentively  Plato  and  Cicero:  they  are  the  twopAi- 
loiophtrs  of  antiquity  who  have  given  us  the  most  sound  and  lu- 
minous ideas  upon  morality. 

4.  If  you   are   intended  for   the  pulpit,   read  over  and  over 
again  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon :  they  are  both  very  eloquent ; 
but  the  aim  of  the  former  is  to  convince,  and  that  of  the  latter 
t<>  persuade. 

(";.)  Ifaat  drawn,  s'attirer;  thoughtlessness,  legOrett. 
(9.)  First,  les  premiers ;  stars,  astre. 
(».)  Peruse,  lire ;  simnti,  sain  ;  morality,  morale. 
(4.)  Are  intended  for,  se  destiuer  a ;  pulpit,    cbaire  ;   rtad  over  and 
again,  lire  et  retire  sani  cesse  ;  aim,  but. 
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a  vague  object,  which   n  not  sufficiently  specified  to 
know  its  gender  and  number. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ce  qui  flatte  est  plus  dangereux  I  What  flatters  is  more  daiigcr- 
tjue  ce  qui  offense,  ous  that  what  offends. 

Ce,  joined  to  the  relative  pronouns,  qui^  que,  dont, 
and  qvoi,  has,  in  some  instances,  a  construction  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  Both  ce  and  the  relative  pronoun  that 
follows  it,  form,  with  the  verb  which  they  precede,  the 
subject  of  another  phrase,  of  which  the  verb  is  always 
etre.  Now,  etre  may  be  followed  by  another  verb,  an 
adjective,  or  a  noun. 

When  etre  then  is  followed  by  another  verb,  the  de- 
monstrative ce  must  be  repeated,  as, 

Ce  que   faime    le   plut,    c'est  I  What    I    like    most,    is  to    be 
d'etre  seul,  alone. 

When  followed  by  an  adjective,  the  demonstrative  is 
not  repeated,  as, 

Ce  dont  vaus  vcnez  de  me  par-  I  What  you  'havef*been  mention* 
ler  est  horrible,  \      ing  to  me  is  horrid. 

When  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  the  demonstra- 
tive may  either  be  repeated,  or  not,  at  pleasure,  except 
in  the  case. of  a  plural,  or  a  personal  pronoun.  Thus, 
we  may  say, 

Ce  que  je  dis,  est  la  vMtt,  or,  I  What  I  say  is  the  truth. 
:  la  verit6, 

Though  the  former  is  best.     But  we  must  say, 


Ce  qui  m'indigne,  ce  sont  les 
injustices,  quon  ne  cesse  de 
ftiire, 

Ce  qui  marrache  au  sentiment 
(jid  m'ticcable,  c'est  vous, 


What  provokes  me,  are  the  in- 
juries which  are  continually 
committed. 

What  alleviates  the  grief  that 
oppresses  me,  is  yon. 


Most  of  these  rules  contribute  to  the  elegance  of 
the  lanuae, 


IT  EXERCISE. 

1.   W  licit  is  astonishing  is  not  always  what  is  pleasing. 


(1.)  Is  astonishing,  ctorwer;  it  pleasing,  plain. 
II  H  3 
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There  are  two  ways  of  employing  celui.  In  the  lirs. 
it  is  followed  by  a  noun,  or  pronoun  preceded  by  the 
preposition  de. 

EXAMPLES. 


Celui  de  vousqui,  &c. 
Cette  montre  ressemble  a  celle 
de  votrc  frere , 


Whichever  of  you  that,  ike. 
That  watch  is  like  that  of  you  • 
brother. 


In  the  second,  it  is  followed  by  qui,  que,  or  dont,  as 


Qelui  qui  nc  pense  qu'a  lui  seul 
dispense  les  autres  d'y  penser, 

Vrtre  nouvclle  cst  plus  sure  que 
celle  qu'on  debitoit  hier, 


He  who  thinks  of  nobody  hut 
himself,  excuses  others  iron 
thinking  of  him. 

Your  intelligence  13  more  au- 
thentic than  that  which  wa: 


circulated  yesterday. 

In  these  two  cases  it  is  applied  both  to  persons  am 
things. 

In  the  latter  of  these  instances,  celui  is  sometime?, 
omitted,  and  this  turn  gives  strength  and  elegance  to 
the  expression,  as, 

Q«i  vcut  tropsefaire  craindrc,     He  who  wishes  to  make  bim- 
se  fait  rarement  aimer  ;  self  too  much  feared,  seldom 

makes  himself  beloved. 

2.  What  the  miser  thinks  least  of,  is  to  enjoy  his  riches. 

3.  What  pleases  us  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  w  to  set- 
that  they  have   taken  nature  as  a  model,  and   that  they  hav<. 
painted  her  with  a  noble  simplicity. 

4.  What  that  good  king  has  done  for  the  happiness   of  his 
people,  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

5.  What  constitutes  poetry  it  not  the  exact  number  and  regu- 
lar cadencj  of  syllables:  butif-«  the  sentiment  which  animates 
every  thing,  the  lively  fictions,  bold  figures,  and  *  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  imagery:  it  it  the  enthusiasm,  tire,  impetuosity, 
force,  a  something  in  the  words  and  thoughts  which  nature  aiont 
can  impart. 

6.  What  we  justly  admire  in  Shakspeare  are  those  character 
always  natural  and  always  well  "  sustained. 

7.  What  keeps  me  attached  to  life,  it  you  my  son,  whose  ten- 
der age  has  still  need  of  my  care  and  advice. 

(7.)  11'hat,  (ibat  to  wliicli ;)  miser,  arare.  (».)  At  a,  ponr. 

(«.)  Deserves,  ilte  digne ;    to  be  haniUd  dotcn,  ttrr  trausmis ;  latest,  12  pile 
reciilte. 

'  (!,.)  Constitutes,  faire  ;  exact,  fixe;   lively,  vif;  Imaccry,  image,  pi.;  a  seinf 
thing,  nil  je  lie  *»is  qiioi ;  words,  parole;  impart,  d.inner. 

(ti.)  IfV,  on;  .;w.»f/y,avec  justice-.  ratttr»l,  dans  la  nature;  sustained,  KW?a 9 

(7.)  Keeps  atlacltfti,  altncber ;  care,  advice,  pi. 
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Ceci  and  cela  apply  only  to  things  ;  however,  in  the 
familiar  style,  custom  authorises  us  to  say,  in  speaking 
of  one  person  individually,  or  of  many  collectively  ; 
cela  est  heureux !  cela  croupit  dans  la  fange ;  cela  est 
gueux  et  Jier., 


CHAP.  VI. 

PRONOUNS   INDEFINITE. 

Though  on  may  generally  be  considered  as  a  mascu- 
line pronoun,  as  in  the  phrase,  on  rfest  pas  toujours 
mufitre  <le  ses  passions,  there  are  however  occasions  in 
which  it  is  evidently  feminine,  as,  on  n'est  pas  touioura 
jeune  etjolie :  it  may  likewise  be  followed  by  a  plural, 
as,  on  se  baitit  en  desesperes ;  est-on  des  traitres  ? 

This  pronoun  must  be  repeated  before  all  the  verbs 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  Whichever  of  you  shall  be  found  to  excel  the  others  both  in 
mind  and  body,  shall  be  acknowledged  king  of  the  island. 

2.  There  are  admirable  pictures ;  thtte  are  after  the  manner  of 
Rubens,  and  those  after  the  manner  of  Van-Huysum. 

3.  Why  are  the  statues  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  sculp- 
tors, notwithstanding  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  have  been 
carried,  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  ancients  ? 

4.  He  whose  soul,  glowing,  as  it  were,  with  divine  fire,  shall 
represent  to  himself  the  whole  of  nature,  and  shall  breathe  into 
objects  that   spirit  of  life  which  animates  them,  those  affect- 
Ing  traits  which  delight  and  ravish  us,  will  be  a  man  of  real 
genius. 

6.  He  that  judges  of  others  by  himself,  is  liable  to  many  mis- 
takes. 

(i.  He  that  is  easily  offended,  discovers  his  weak  side,  and 
affords  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  it. 

7.  He  who  loves  none  but  himself,  deserves  not  to  be  loved  by 


others. 


(i.)  f!e/(tund  to  excel  the  others,  ou  jugcr  vainqueur ;  both  in,  et  pour  (re» 
ptuU'ri  ) 

(•t.)  There  are,  voili  de  ;  picture,  tableau  ;   are  after,  «lre  dan* ;  manner, 
genre. 

(•».)  Are.  (to  be  placed  f>etore  so  much  inftrur;)  have  been  carried ,,(*eUi* 
»0icc.)  v  UU  ON  ;  inj'tr'uir,  an dcssous. 

u  it/i,  eiiilaimnc  dt ;  <w  it  u-rre,  pour  ainsl   dire;  the  whole  of, 

mi;  sluili  breathe  into,  r<  r.imlir  tiir ;  njici-tin",   toiirtiant  ;  n'tli^/it,  siduinr; 
"»»i  vr»i  (&•)  liy,  d'apris ,  tia/>l<\  expose  ;  miftake,  UK  piiae. 

(«,.;  fs  of  ended,   s'oirtuscr;  «<,;.;   .vj«'t,  loiWe;  aj)ords,  f()uruira;  qf  taking 
advantage,  pronter. 
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of  a  sentence,  and  refer  to  one  and  the  same  subject. 
Thus,  the  sentence, 

On  croit  etre  aime  et  I' on  ne  nous  aime  pat, 
is  incorrect ;  it  should  be, 

On  croit  etre  aime  et  Ion  ne  Test  pas. 
Quiconque  is  generally  masculine,    however   it    is 
feminine,  when  speaking  of,  or  to  females,  as,  quicoi  - 
que  de  TOUS,  Mesdames,  &c.     Though,  perhaps,  cefce 
de  vous,  &c.  is  preferable.* 

Chacun,  though  always  singular,  may  be  followed, 
sometimes  by  son,  sa,ses9  and  sometimes  by  leur,  leur,, 
which,  in  many  instances,  is  embarrassing. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  those  phrases  where  chacua 
is  not  contrasted  with  a  plural  number ;  for  then  son, 
sa,  ses,  must  be  used,  as, 

Donnez  d  chacun  sa  part, 
Que  chacun  songe  a  ses  affaires, 


Give  to  each  his  share. 

Let  every  one  mind  bis  ow  i 


business 

RULE.  In  phrases  where  chacun  is  contrasted  with 
a  plural  to  which  it  refers,  son,  sa,  ses,  must  be  em- 
ployed, when  chacun  is  placed  after  the  regimen  ;  but 

%  EXERCISE  ON  PRONOUNS  INDEFINITE. 

1.  Do  you  sincerely  think,  said  Emily  to  Lucilla,  that  whe-i 
women  are  sensible  and  pretty,  they  are  ignorant  of  *  it  =  no,  the  / 
know  it  very  well :  but  if  they  are  watchful  over  their  character, 
they  are  not  proud  of  these  advantages. 

2.  We  are  not  slaves,  to  receive  such  treatment. 

3.  Do  you  know  what  they  do  here  ?     They  eat,  they  drink, 
they  dance,  they  play,  they  walk,  in  a  word,,  they  kill  time  in  the 
gayest  manner  possible. 

4.  Whoever  of  you  is  bold  enough  to  slander  me,  I  wi!!  mak  • 
him  repent  it. 

5.  Wlioever  of  you  is  attentive  and  discreet,  shall  receire  ,1 
reward  that  will  flatter  her. 
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leur,  leurs,  must  be  used,  when  chacun  is  placed  before 
the  regimen. 

EXAMPLES  OF  SON,  SA,  SE8. 
Remettez  ces  medailles  chacune 


an  sa  place, 

Les  hommes  devroient  s  aimer, 
chacun  pour son  propreinteret, 


Return  those  medals  each  into 

its  proper  place. 
Men  ought  to  love  one  another, 

each  for  his  own  interest. 


Les  hommes  devroient  avoir, 
chacun  pour  leur  propre  in~ 
terct,  de  I'antour  les  uns  pour 


EXAMPLE  OF  LEUR,  LEURS. 


Men  ought  for  their  own  inte- 
rest, to  have  an  affection  for 
Eeach  other. 
les 

REM.  In  phrases  where  chacun  is  contrasted  with  a 
plural,  there  are  two  senses,  the  collective  and  the  dis- 
tributive. When  chacun  is  placed  after  the  regimen, 
the  collective  sense  expressed  by  the  plural  is  finished ; 
and  the  distributive  chacun  acts  separately  the  part  of 
each  individual :  but  when  cfiacun  precedes  the  regi- 
men, the  collective  sense  remaining  incomplete,  must 
be  carried  on  to  the  end ;  and  then  the  pronoun  which 
follows  chacun  is  put  in  the  plural,  as, 
La  rcine  dit  die-mime  aux  deputes,  gu'il  etoit  temps  quits  Jen 
retournassent  cliacun  chez  eux.  ^1 
Personne,  used  as  a  pronoun,  is  always  masculine; 

If  EXERCISE. 

1.  Go  into  my  library,  and  put  the  books  which  have  bfeen  sent 
bad:  to  me,  each  into  its  place. 

2.  They  have  all  brought  offerings  to  the  temple,  every  one 
according  to  Ids  means  and  devotion. 

3.  Thierry  charged  Uncelanus  to  carry  his  orders  to  the  muti- 
neers, and  to  make  them  retire  each  under  his  colours. 

4.  Each  of  them  has  brought  his  offering,  and  fulfilled  his  re- 
ligious duty. 

5.  Had  Ronsard  and  Balzac  each,  in  his  manner  of  writing,  a 
sufficient  degree  of  merit  to  form  after  them  any  very  great  man 
in  verse  and  in  prose  ? 

6.  After  a  day  so  usefully  spent,  we  went  back,  each  to  oitr 
own  home.         "  _ 

<t.)  Offerings,  ofl'rande. 

(a.)  7n  carry,  alter  porter;  mutineers,  nuitin  ;  colours,  linipeau. 
(*)  rriiey  have  brought  each  their,  &c.)  ful  filial,  rcmplir. 
(5.)  nfiinnfrnt'  tcritiiig,  genre;  a  .\njli  .  ;isscz  ;  merit, boa:  any,  nn. 

(«.)  nay,  joiinuc;   vtvt  back,  retyurner ;  to,  cuez;   our  MCH  homt,  (prow. 
perional.) 
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of  course  the  adjective  relating  to  it  must  be  of  that 

gender,  as, 

Personne  nest  aussi  heureux  I  Nobody  is  so  happy  as  ebe. 

qu'elle, 

L'un  et  Tautre  require  the  verb  they  govern  to  be  in 
the  plural.  See  p.  261 . 

NI  fun  ni  Pautre  likewise  generally  govern  the  verb 
in  the  plural,  when  both  may  at  the  same  time  receive 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  :  however,  the  two 
following  modes 

Ai  I'un  ni  Vautre  n'ont  jfair  leur  devoir,  or 
Ni  I'un  ni  Pautre  n'afait  son  devoir, 

are  authorized ;  but  whenever  this  action  applies  only 
to  a  single  object,  the  verb  must  be  in  the  singular,  as, 

ATi  I'vn  ni  I'autre  nest  mon  pere ;  ni  fun  ni  I'autre  ne  tera 
nomine  a  cette  ambassade, 

But  when  ni  I'un  ni  Tautre  elegantly  stand  after  the 
verb,  the  verb  is  always  in  the  plural,  as, 
Us  ne  sont  marts  ni  I'un  ni  I'autre.  t 

Tout,  and  rien,  when  the  regimen  direct,  are  placed 
after  the  verb,  in  simple  tenses,  and  between  the  auxi- 
liary and  the  participle,  in  compound  tenses,  as,  il 

7.  Minds  that  possess  any  correctness,  examine  things  with 
attention,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  judgment  of  them  ;  and  they 
plate  each  2  of*  them  1  in  the  rank  it  ought  to  occupy. 

(T.)  Possess  any,  avoir  de  ;  correctness,  jr.siesse  ;  give  a  fair  judgment,  juger 
avec  coiinoissance  ;  place,  metire ;  to  occupy,  avoir. 

— — „ —. 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  Nobody  is  so  severe,  so  virtuous  in  public,  as  some  women 
who  practise  the  least  restraint  in  private. 

2.  Nobody  could  be  happier  than  she;  but  as  a  consequence 
of  that  levity  which  you  know  she  has,  she  has  lost  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  she  had  received  from  nature  and  education. 

3.  Racine  and   Fcnelon  will   be  always  the  delight  of  feeling 
minds  :  both  2  possessed  1  in  the  h'ghest  degree  the  art  of  ex- 
citing in  us  at  pleasure  the  most  tender  and  the  most  lively  emo- 
tions. 

(I.)  Some,  «nssl ;  some,  certain  .-practise  the  least  restraint,  etre  le  moms  reienii. 
(z.)  Could,  ind-2  ;  the ,  un  ;  Icrity,  Itg^rete,  knme  slie  has,  lui  connoitre. 
(3.)  Always,  dans  tous  les  temps ;  both,  I'un  et  1'autic  :  in  t/ie  »u :  vkanre 
grt-. 
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avoue  tout ;  il  rfavoue  rien;  il  a  tout  atoue  ;  il  rCa 
rien  avoue.  But  when  they  form  the  regimen  indirect, 
they  are  always  placed  after  the  verb,  both  in  simple 
and  in  compound  tenses,  as,  il  rit  de  tout ;  il  ne  se  mele 
de  rien  ;  il  a  pcnse  a  tout ;  il  n'a  pense  a  rien. 

Tout  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb,  as/ 
11  lui  dit  tout  froidement,  \  He  told  him  quite  coolly. 

Sometimes  also,  it  represents  quoique,  encore  que, 
cntitrement,  quelque,  in  which  case,  the  following  rule 
must  be  observed. 

RULE.  Tout  before  an  adjective,  or  a  substantive 
which  is  used  adjectively,  never  takes  either  gender,  or 
number,  except  when  immediately  followed  by  an 
adjective  feminine  beginning  with  a  consonant,  or  h 
aspirated,  as, 


Les  enj'ans,  tout  ainmbles quite 

sont, 

Ils  sont  tout  intcrdits, 
La  vertu  tout   austere  qu'elie 

paroit, 
Ces     images     tout     amusantes 

(jiielles  sont, 
C'est  une  tSte  toute  vide, 
Ccs  dames,    toutes  spiriluelles 

iju'ellcs  sont, 
Ces     flews    sont     tout     aussi 

fraiches  que  ccllcs  que  vous 

avez, 
Ces  riames  sont,  tout  ainsi  que 

vous,  tout  comnie  vous,  belles, 


Children,  amiable  as  they  are. 

They  are  quite  disconcerted. 
Virtue,  austere  as  it  may  ap- 


These  images,   entertaining  as 

they  may  be. 
It  is  quite  a  vacant  head. 
These  ladies,  witty  as  they  may 

be. 
These  flowers  are  quite  as  (tea* 

as  those  which  you  have. 

These  ladies,  as  well  as  you. 
are  handsome^    young,    ana 


jeunes  et  spiritiielles,  ingenious. 

In  this  latter  sense,  tout  is  little  more  than  a  mere 
expletive.§ 


5.  Balzac  and  Voiture  enjoyed  in  their  time  great  celebrity  : 
but  neither  2  has  been  read  1  since  by  good  taste  1 ;  the  native 
arid  simple  graces  3  are  preferred  a  to  the  bombast  of  the  former, 
and  the  affectation  of  the  latter. 


i'«.)  Enjvycrt,  ind,* ;  neither,  ni  I'nn  ni  1'antre;  has  been  mri,  0*' 
Uitm  u<>  ti)ur«y;  native,  du  iwtiirrl ;  xim/'tr,  de  la  simplicity  ;  are;». 
I'ictive  »oicc) (Icpuis  quele  bon  goiit  a  fait  prvft-rw  let  &c. ;  bombast,  bom) .-MI,' 
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Quelque — que,  joined  to  a  substantive,  either  alone, 
or  accompanied  Uy  an  adjective,  takes  the  sign  of  the 
plural. 

EXAMPLES. 


Quelques    richcsscs  que    vous 

ayez, 
Quelques   bonnes    ceuvres   que 

vousfassiez, 
Quelques  peines  affreuses  que 

vous  eprouviez, 


Whatever  riches  you  may  pos- 
ses?. 

Whatever  good  actions  you 
may  do. 

However  dreadful  pahis  you 
may  sailer. 


But,  when  joined  to  an  adjective  separated  from  its 
substantive,  it  does  not  take  the  sign  of  the  plural. 


§  EXERCISE. 

1.  Children,  amiable  as  they  are,   have,  nevertheless,   many 
faults  which  it  is  of  importance  to  correct. 

2.  The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  although  very  *  enlightened, 
have  given   us  but  very  confused  ideas  of  the  Deity,  and  very 
vague  notions  about  the  principal  duties  of  the  law  of  nature. 

3.  Those  flowers,  inodorous  as   they  are,   are   not   the   less 
esteemed. 

4.  Virtue,  auttere  as  it  is,  makes  us  enjoy  real  pleasures. 

5.  Fables,  although  very  *  entertaining,  yet  4  truly  5  interest  3 
us  2  only,  when  they  convey  instruction  to  us,  under  the  olsguise 
of  an  ingenious  allegory. 

6.  Although  that  absurd  pedant  is  an  incessant  2  scribbler  1, 
yet  his  head  is  altogether  empty. 

7.  Far  l)e  from  us  those  maxims  of  flattery,  that  kings  are  bom 
with  talents,  and  that  their  favoured  souls  come  out  of  G^d's 
hands,  completely  wise  and  learned. 

S.  Those  fountains  glide  quite  gently  through  a  mead  ena- 
melled with  flowers. 

9.  These  peaches  are  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the  south  of 
France. 


(1.)  Have  nevertheless,  ne  laisser  p:is  d'avoir;  faults,  dtfaut ;  of  importance 
«i*ciitiel.  (i>.^  Enlightened,  eclairts  qu'il*  ctuient ;  of  natur'e,  natiircl. 

(S.)  JnodvroHs,  Jtiodive  ;  noi,u'cu.  (4.)  Enjoy,  goiter  de. 

(S.)  Entertaining,  ain:t*<intea  qii'elles  soot  ;  truly,  veritablemeni ;  only,  nc  l 
quo  «;  cuxvty,  offrir;  disciiise,  voile 

(«.)  Incessant,  iiiftitijnnle  ;  *crinbler,  ucrivaillcur ;    kit  head  if,  (be  bw  not 
Ices  tbe  bead;)  n»t,  n'en  ;  ultozrther,  tout. 

(l.)  Far  hf,  loin;    of,  de,  art;  are   born,  nattre ;   u-lttt  talents,  hablte;/n 
voured,  privileijie  ;  conn  out,  sortir;  learned,  savant. 

(».)  Glide,  cmiler ;  gently,  dour emciu ;  through  a  mead,  sur  JO  gazoo 

(9.)  South,  midi. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Tcus  les  hommes,  quelque  op- 
posts  qu'ils  soient, 

Ces  actions ,quelque  belles  quon 
les  trouve, 


All  men,  however  opposite  they 
may  be. 

Those  actions,  however  bril- 
liant they  may  be  found. 


Quelque— que  and  quel  que,  joined  to  a  substantive, 
(p.  118),  have  the  same  meaning,  although  they  are  not 
used  indifferently  for  each  other.  If  the  pronoun 
stands  before  the  substantive,  we  make  use  of  quelque 
— que  ;  as, 

Quclques  richefses  que  nous  ayez  ; 

But,  if  the  verb  intervene,  then  we  make  use  of  quel 
gue  in  two  separate  words,  as, 

Quelles  que  soient  les  richesses  que  vous  ayez.  ^1 

^[  EXERCISE. 

1.  Whatever  talents  you  may  possess,  whatever  advantage* 
you  may  have  received  from  nature  and  education,  with  *  what- 
ever perfections  you  may  be  endowed,  expect  only  the  suffrage 
of  a  small  number  of  men. 

2.  However  great  services  you  may  h/ive  rendered  mankind, 
rather  look  for  their  ingratitude  than  their  acknowledgments. 

3.  However  useful,  however  well  written  the  works  which  you 
have  published,  yet  think  not  that  you  will  immediately  reap  the 
fruits  of  your  labours  :  it  is  but  by  slow  degrees  that  light  intro- 
duces itself  among  men.     The   course  of  time  is  swift :  but  it 

to  l;ig,  w!;en  it  brings  reason  and  truth  along  with  it. 

4.  Whatever  may  be  the  obstaclet  which  ignorance,   prejudice, 
and  envy  oppose  to  the  true  principles  of  an  art,  yet  we  ought 
never  to  be  deterred   from  propagating  them  :  the  sun  does  not 
cease  to  shine,  because  its  light  hurts  the  eyes  of  night-birds. 

5.  Wliatever  bet/our  birth,  whatever  your  riches  and  dignities, 
mnember  that  you  are  frustrating  the  views  of  providence,  if  you 
do  not  make  use  of  them  for  the  good  of  mankind. 


(i.)  Possess,  avoir;  have  received,  tenir;  te  endowed,  pottl-dcr ;  txytct,  n* 
i'ltlendre  i\ ;  bvt,  que. 

Mankind,  hommc,  pi.;  rather  look  for,    simpler  plutot;  acknowledg- 
ments, reconnoissancc,  sing. 

(3.)  I:iimi:itiaiflii,  lit:  suite;  rrnr,   recueillir;  /»/  A.VV  rtfgree.1,  avrc  leuirur  ; 
anioiin,  clicz  ;  xuift,  rajii.le  ;  ij  Iti^,  se  trainer ;  along  irit/i  it,  ;i  na  mile. 

i  :    to  lie  deterred,  se  rebuter  ;   propagati/ii:,  ri  paiulre  ;  shine, 
•claircr;  its,  the  article;  hurts,  blewer ;  niflit  birds,  oueaii  de  unit, 
(s.)  Arefruftrulirt',  frmtrer. 

I  I 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  VERB. 
(      AGREEMENT    OF  THE  VEEB  WITH  ITS  SUBJECT. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  verb  which  has  two 
subjects,  both  singular,  is  put  in  tbe  plural ;  but  to 
this  rule  there  are  the  following 

O 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  A  verb  with  two  subjects  in  the  singular,  is  not 
put  in  the  plural,  when  the  two  subjects  are  only  joined 
together  by  the  conjunctions,  ou,  comme,  aussi-bien 
que,  autant  que,  &c. 

EXAMPLES. 


La  seduction,  ou  la  terreur,  /'a 
entrain^  dans  le  parti  des 
rebelles, 

Le  roi,  aussi-bien  que  son  mi- 
nistere,  veut  le  bien  public, 


Either  persuasion,  or  terror  fuu 
drawn  him  into  the  party  of 
the  rebels. 

The  king,  as  well  as  his  mi- 
nistry, wishes  for  the  pu'jJic 
good. 

His  honesty,  a*  muck  at  his 
wit,  makes  him  courted. 

Envy,  like  ambition,  is  a  blind 
passion. 


Son  lionnetete,  autant  que  son 

esjyrit,  le  fait  rechercher, 
L'envie,  comme  Vambition,  est 

tine/MM**Ofi  aveuyle, 

2.  The  verb  is  likewise  put  in  the  singular,  though 
preceded  by  plurals,  either  when  there  is  an  expression 
which  collects  all  the  substantives  into  one,  such  as, 
tout,  ce,  rien,  &c.  or  when  the  conjunction  mats  is 
placed  before  the  last  substantive,  and  this  is  in  the 
singular.  EXAMPLES. 


Bit'tis,  diyniti's,  honneurs,  tout 

disparoit  a  ia  mart, 
Jeux,  conversations,  spectacles, 

rieri  ne  la  di-strait, 
Perfidies,  noirceurs,  incendifs, 

massacres,  ce  n'cst  Id  quCune 

foible  image,  §'C. 

Pion-seulement  toutes  set  ri- 
chesses  et  tout  ses  honneurs, 
mais  toute  sa  vertu  s'eva- 
nouit,  t 


Riches,  dignities,  honours, 
every  thbiy  vanishes  at  death. 

Games,  conversatirms,  shows, 
nothing  diverts  her. 

Perfidies,  enormities,  confla- 
grations, massacres,  all  thit 
is  but  a  feeble  representation, 
&c. 

Not  only  all  his  riches  and 
honours,  but  all  his  virtu*' 
vanishes. 


TARTICULAH    RULES    OF    THE    VEUB. 


OF  THE  COLLECTIVE  PARTITIVE. 

The  collectives  general  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  substantives  common,  with  regard  to  the 
laws  of  agreement  ;  but  the  collectives  partitive  appa- 
rently deviate  from  those  laws,  in  some  instances 

RULE.  The  verb,  which  relates  to  a  collective  par- 
titive, is  put  in  the  plural,  when  that  partitive  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  preposition  de  and  a  plural ;  but  it  is 
Eut  in  the  singular,  either  when  the  partitive  is  followed 
y  a  regimen  singular,  or  when  it  expresses  a  deter- 
minate quantity,  or  lastly,  when  it  presents  an  idea 
indepencfent  of  the  plural  which  follows  it, 

•*•  EXERCISE  ON  THE  VERB. 

1.  Either  fear  or  inability  prevented  them  from  moving. 

2.  .The  fear  of  death,  or  rather  the  love  of  lite  began  to  revive 
in  his  bosom. 

3.  Alcibiades,  as  well  at  Plato,  was  among  the  disciples  of 
Socrates.  * 

4.  Lycurgus,  like  Solon,  was  a  wise  legislator. 

5.  Euripides,  a*  much  as  Sophocles,  contributed  to  the  glory 
of  the  Athenians. 

6.  Riches,  dignities,  honours,  glory,  pleasure,  every  thing  loses 
its  charms  from  the  moment  we  possess  it,  because  none  oi  those 
things  can  rill  the  heart  of  man. 

7.  The  gentle  zephyrs  which  preserved,  in   that  place,  not- 
withstanding the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,   a  delightful  cool- 
ness :  streams  gliding  with  a  sweet  murmur,  through  meadows 
interspersed  with  amaranths  and  violets  ;  a  thousand  springing 
flower*  which  enamelled  carpets  ever  green  ;  a  wood   of  those 
tufted  trees  that  bear  golden  apples,  and  the  blossom  of  which, 
renewed  every  season,  yields  the  sweetest  of  all  perfumes  ;  the 
warbling  of  birds  ;  the  continual  prospect  of  a  fruitful  country  : 
in  a  word,  nothing  of  what  till  then  had  made  him  happy,  could 
assuage  the  feelings  of  his  grief. 

(i.)  fiMhilliy,  impmsjiwce  ;  tnairlng,  miunT. 

(*.)  Hffim  tn  mice,  se  rcvcillcr ;  in,  au  fond  de  ;  bosom,  wear. 

(3.)  •tHHitig,  aii  iiomlirr  dc. 

;<>•)  Hi',  on;  none,  iini,  ,  tout  cela. 

(7  i  /'M  svr/rrf,  riitrcienir :  ifurch'ma.  Itcul ,  ;mle;tr ;  inii'r>/>?i:*r(t  it-it  It,  par- 
t'-nifT  ill-;  fprin^iiiL',  nitik.--.inl  ;  reir/irt\,  tupi*  ;  trfti-tf,  lotill'ii  ;  ^n/ili'n,  (of 
Roldr,  rcitr.it-rtt,  (which  renews)  ge  reumiveloi1  ;  (in)  <.••<  »•//  •"'"•""''»  .«•'«'<'*. 
li  |>;m<llf!  ;  /irit^'fit,  siK-cUflu  ;  mailr,  iruilu-;  USMIU^O,  I'arrSChei  .\  : 
•eutimeut. 

i  i  2 
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EXAMPLES   OF  THE 


La  plupart  des  hommes  sont 
bien  prompts  dans  leursjuge- 
mcns, 

Bien  des  philosopher  se  sont 
trompcs, 


The  greatest  part  (  ' 

very    haity    in     their   judr- 

nients, 
Many  philosophers    hare 

mistaken. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SINGULAR. 


Une  infinite  de  pen  pie  t-st  ac* 
cowuc,  (re;riirien  singular), 

La  rnoitiS  des  soldats  a  piri, 
(determinate  quantity), 

Le  plUi  grand  nombre  des 
troiip^t;  a  pc/-i,  (idea  inde- 


An  immense  number  of  p 

flocked  together. 
One   half  of    the   soldiers  ba» 

perished. 
The  greater'  number    of    the 

troops  has  perished. 


pemieiit  of  tJie  plural.) 

Thus  the  substantives  partitive,  la  plupart,  une  infi- 
nite, une  foule,  une  nombre,  la  pins  grande  pariie,  n/<e 
sorte^  &c.  and  words  signifying  quantity,  such  as  pen, 
beaucoap)  assez,  moins,  plus,  trap,  tant,  cornbien,  and 
que  used  for  cumbien,  followed  by  a  noun  joined  to  them 
by  the  preposition  de,  have  not  the  least  influence  on 
the  verb,  and  consequently,  it,is«iot  with  them  that  the 
verb  agrees,  but  with  the  noun  which  follovrs  them. 

REMARK.  The  words  infinite  and  la  plupart ^ 
used  by  themselves,  require  the  verb  in  the  plunii. 


tip 


une  itifinite  penscnt,  la  plupart  sont 


J  EXERCISE  ON  THE  COLLECTIVE  PARTITIVE. 

1.  Many  persons  experience  that  human    life  is,  every  whe"e, 
a  state  in  which  much  is  to  be  endured,  and  little  to  be  er.jr. 

2.  Many  poett  thisrk  that  poetry  is  the  art  if  uniting  pleasure 
with  truth,  by  caliiiiir  imaginadon  to  the  help  of  reason. 

3.  Few  persons  retlect  that  time,  like  money,  may  be  lost  by 
unseasonable  avarice. 

4.  So  many  years  of  familiarity   were  chain?  of  iron  v  iiicti 
linked  me  to  thos--  men  why  beset  me  every  hour. 

5.  How  many  icite  men  *  have  thought  that,  to  seclude  one's 
self  from  the  world,  was  to  pull  out  the  teeth  of  devouring  ani- 


(i.)  Much  ii,  &c.  (one  has  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  liuie  of  real  enjo.-meiiisO 

is.)  I  ,  li»rs  de  propos. 

(4  )  Familiarity,  iinbitnde;  li:<irrt,  lier;  '^set,  obwfder. 

(6.)  liiKa  ninny,  0.,-ie  de-v  to  se'.litde  one's  self,  se  retirer  ;  putt  out  of,  v racbc-r 

;  to  take  away  from,  6ter  a. 
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PLACE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
VERB. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  either 
a  noun,  or  a  pronoun,  and  that  this  subject  must  al- 
ways be  expressed  in  French.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
the  place  of  this  subject  with  respect  to  the  verb. 

RULE.  The  subject,  whether  a  noun,  or  pronoun,  is 
generally  placed  before  the  verb. 


LVnbition  effrenefe  dequelques 
homrnet'i  a,  dans  tons  Ics 
temps,  ete  la  vraie  cause  des 
revolutions  des  etats, 

Quand  nous  nageons  dans  Va- 
bondance,  il  est  lien  rare  que 
nous  nous  occupions  des  maux 
d'autrui,  ^1 


The  boundless  ambition  nf  a  few 
men  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the 
real  cause  of  the  revolutions 
of  empires. 

When  we  roll  in  plenty,  we 
seldom  think  of  the  miseries 
of  others. 


to  take  away  from  the  wicked  the  use  of  his  poinard,  from 
calumny  its  poisons,  and  from  envy  its  serpents  ! 

6.  A  company  of  young  Phoenicians  of  uncommon  beauty, 
c!  ••:<!  in  fine  linen,  whiter  than  snow,  danced  a*  long  while  the 
dances  of  their  own*  country,  then  those  of  Egypt,  and  lastly, 
those  of  Greece. 

7.  A  troop  of  nymphs,  crowned  with  flowers,  whose  lovely 
tresses  flowed  over  their  shoulders,  and  waved  with  the  wind; 
swam  in  slioals  behind  her  car. 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  an  in- 

tude  of  people  retired  into  the  Asturias,  and  there 
proclaimed  Pelagius  king-. 

9.  A  third  part  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  ficli  oT 

•nirr-jiidored  at  discretion. 

I!».  Y'/,f  ixii.-iinerable  crowd  of  cnrrinyes  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  London  during  the  winter,  astonishes  torelenerjt. 

(c.i  .  .ispe;  find  in,  ct  vi-tu  ilr  ;  liiitn,  lin. 

7.)  l.mvly,  beau;  trtwt,  cbeveu  ;  rfvufd,  pendre;  it-avert,  Hotter;  vitlt,  au 
grt  (le  ;  sirani,  nygcr;  xhtml*,  t'o;:|f  ;  car,  char. 

,  Maurc;  re'lrcU,  oe  letirer  ;  Astiirtax,  Asluries  ;  J'tloslus,  I'i'Iaje. 
.  I'urt,  mi  tiers;  nir.m:i,  pi  .  .',  tc  icndre 

(10.)  Vrwil,  quant'iK-  ;  rrhir/i  an',  C;u:Iive  voice,  on  ) 


from 


If  EXERCISE. 
1.  Youth  is   full  of  presumption,   it  (.'xpccts  every  thin 


!'uU  nf  pretitmjitiuu,  pn'soaiptncux  ;  tjcpectt,  se  pn>met(re  j  tttflj  all 


tvjicitiit,  puiivuir  tout ;  that  it  IMS,  avoir. 
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EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  In  these  interrogative  phrases  the  question  is 
made  either  with  a  pronoun,  or  a  noun :  if  with  a  pro- 
noun, this  is  always  placed  after  the  verb,  as,  ' 

Qu£  dit-on?  irai-je  a  la  campagne?  dc  qui  parle-t-on  ! 
If  with  a  noun,  the  nqun  Is  sometimes  placed  before, 
and  sometimes  after  the  verb:  it  stands  before,  when 
the  pronoun  personal  which   answers  to  it,  asks  th<; 
question,  as, 

Cette.  nouvelle  ett-elle  sure  ?  let  hommes  'se  rendent-ils  tou- 

jours  a  la  raison  ? 

' 

It  stands  after,  when  a  pronoun  absolute,  or  an  inter- 
rogative adverb,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  phrase, 
allow  the  suppression  of  thfe  personal  pronoun,  as, 

Que  dit  votre  ami  ?  A  quoi  s*occupc  votre  frere  ?  ou  demeure 
votre  cousin? 

REMARK.  In  -  interrogative  sentences,  when  the 
verb  which  precedes  «7,  site,  ow,  ends  with  a  vowel,  the 


itself :  although  frail,  it  thinks  itself  all-sufficient,  and  that  it  haa 
nothing  to  fear. 

2.  Commerce  is  like  certain  springs;  if  you  attempt  to*  divert 
their  course,  you  dry  them  up. 

3.  It  is  enough  that  falsehood  is  falsehood,  to  be  unworthy  of 
a  man  who  speaks  m  the*  presence  of  God,  and  who  is  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  to  truth. 

4.  The  ambition  and  avarice  of  man  are  the  sources  of  Lis  un- 
happiness. 

5.  They  punished,  in  Crete,  three  vices  which  hare  remained 
unpunished  in  all  other  nations:  ingratitude,  dissimulation,  am 
avarice. 

6.  Like  the  Numidian    lion,    goaded  by  cruel  hunger,  am; 
rushing  upon  a  flock  of  feeble  sheep,  he  tears,  he  slays,  he  wallow  i 
in  blood. 


(5.)  Springs,  sourer ;  attempt,  vouloir  ;  dry  uji,  faire  tarir. 

(*.;  It  is  enough,  «ufBre  ;  falsehood,  mensonge  ;  it,  subj.  ;  in,  en  ;  t*  to  tact. 
fiee,  doit. 

(6.)  Punished,  ind-2  ;  hive  remained,  itre  ;  in,  cl-ez. 

(«.)  Like  tht,  semblahle  a  nn  ;  Numidian,  de  Nuniidie  ;  goaded  by,  %c.  'th»~ 
cruel  hunger  goads)  devorer ;  rushing,  (which  ruibet  upon,)  entrer  din?  ;  te>;y. 
rtechirer  ;  slays,  ejorger;  wallows,  uijer. 
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letter  -t-  is  put  between  that  verb  and  the  pronoun, 
as, 

Arrive-t'il?  viendra-t-elle?  aime-t-on  les  vauriens  ? 
Whcnje  stands  after  a  verb,  which  ends  with  e  mute, 
that  e  mute  is  changed  into  K  acute,  as,  aimc-je  ?  puissc- 
je  ?  But  when  the  transposition  of  je  after  the  verb  be- 
comes harsh,  euphony  then  requires  another  turn,  so 
instead  of  coitrs-jc  ?  dors-je  ?  which  would  be  intole- 
rable, we  must  say,  est-ce  que  je  cours  ?  est-ce  que  je 
dors  ?  -f- 

2.  Incidental  sentences  which  express  that  we  are 
quoting  somebody's  words,  as, 


Je  meurs  innocent,  a  dit  Louis 

XVf. 
Je  le  veux  lien,  dit-il, 


I  die  innocent,  said  Louis  XVI. 
I  am  very  willing1,  said  he. 


3.  Impersonal  verbs,  and  these  words,  tel,  ainsi,  &c. 
//  est  arrive  un  grand  malheur,  I  A  great  misfortunei  has   hap- 
pened. 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  Have  you  forgotten  all  that  Providence  has  done  for  you  ? 
how  have  you  escaped  the  shafts  of  your  enemies  ?  how  have  you 
been  preserved  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  you  on  all 
sides  ?  could  you  be  so  hlind  as  not  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
all-powerful  hand  that  has  miraculously  saved  you  ? 

2.  What  will  posterity  saij  of  you,  if,  instead  of  devoting  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind  the  great  talents  which  you  have  re- 
ceived from  nature,  you   make  use  of  them  only  to  deceive  and 
corrupt  them. 

3.  Do  not  the  misfortunes  which  we  experience  often  coutrU 
l)ii.  i:  to  our*  prosperity  ? 

I..  Why  are  the  works  of  nature  so  perfect?  Because  each 
worn,  is  a  whole,  and  boranse  she  labours  upon  nil  eternal  plan, 
Ironi  which  she  never  deviates.  Why,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
fvwluetwtt  of  m:in  so  imperfect  ?  It  is  because  the  human  mind 

imaMo  to  create  any  tiling,  and  incapable  of  embracing  the 
universe  at  a  single  glance,  can*  produce  only  after  having  been 

••  1  by  experience  and  meditation. 

(i.)  rj'.-ni>ctl,M\...  •/.«,  trait;  firescrvtil,  aurantir  ;  on  all  sitlcs,  rte 

a  us,  yitrz  pour  ;  saved,  consci vn. 

(•i.)   /•'.  ;i-rrr ;  mnnk'nul,  liouiuiu,  pi.;  ilen'iii',  t-garer. 

iirjiiwr  .•  c-  :..i:irnri-  m. 

.  imahtc,  ne  puuvuir  ;  ittcit- 
!•: ;)  at,  de  ;  glance,  vue  ;  c/iridutt,  1'ccuiiitv. 
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Tel  itoit  I'acharnenient  du  sol- 

dat,  que,  &.<: 
Ainsi  finit  ceite  sanglante  tra- 

yedie,  £ 


Such  was  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
dier, that,  &c. 

Thus  ended  that  bloody  tra- 
gedy. 


4.  When  the  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wish, 
or  for  quand  mtme  and  a  conditional,  as, 

Puissent   tons    les  pcuples    sc     May  all  nations  be  convince! 
-  coi.vaincre  de  cctte  verite,  of  this  truth. 

Dusse-je  ~y  perir,  j'irai,  Should  I  perish  there,  I  v. . 

5-  When  the  subject  is  followed  by  several  words 
which  are  dependent  upon  it,  and  form  an  incidental 
sentence  which,  by  its  length,  might  obscure  the  rela- 
tion of  the  verb  to  the  subject  ;  perspicuity  then  re- 
quires that  the  subject  should  be  displaced. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  transposition  of  the  subject 
is  only  the  effect  of  taste,  to  avoid  an  inharmonious  ce- 
lt EXERCISE. 

1.  True  glory,  said  he,  is  founded  in  humanity;  whoever  pr<  - 
fers  his  own  glory  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  is  a  monster  t  f 
pride,  and  not  a  man. 

2.  There  have  happened,  for  these*  ten  years,  so  many  events 
exceeding  all  probability,  that  posterity  will  find  it  very  difficu  t 
to  credit  them. 

3.  Such  was  that  incorruptible  Phocion,  who  answered  the  d.  - 
puties  of  Alexander,  who  were  telling  him  that  this  powtrfi  I 
monarch  loved  him  as  the  only  honest  man;  well,  then  2,  kt 
him  allow  me  1  to  be  and  to  appear  so. 

4.  Thus  ended,  by  the  humiliation  of  Athens,  that  dreadful 
war  of  twenty-seven  years,  to*  which  ambition  gave  rise,  v.hic'i 
hatred  made  atrocious,  and  which  was  as  fatal  to  the  Greeks,  ;>* 
their  ancient  confederation  had  proved  advantageous  to  them. 

(i.)  Is  founded,  ne  ee  trouver  pas  bora  de  ;  ftelings,  sentiment. 

(2.)  There  have  happened  for,  il  se  passer  depuis  ;  exceeding,  lion  de  ;  pi ~J- 
liability,  vnusemblauce ;  tvlll  find  vtry  difficult,  avoir  bieu  de  la  peiue  ;  to  crciii', 
ajoutcr  foi  a. 

(3.)  Loved,  cii^rir;  hinest  man,  horn  me  de  bien  ;  well,  ho!;  to  Ite  so,  d'dlre 
tel ;  appear  so,  le  paro?tre. 

(4.)  Ended,  se  terminer ;  gave  rue,  faire  nattre  ;  made,  reudre  ;  had  provt't, 
etre. '__ 

«fl  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  gods  grant  that  you  may  never  experience  such  misfor- 
tunes ! 

(i.)  Grant,  faire  ;  experience,  t-prouver  de. 
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dence:  or  it  is  used  by  an  orator,  who  wishes  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  a  bold  and  unexpected** 
turn.  *|J 

I 

GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    VEEBS. 

When  the  regimen  of  a  verb  is  a  noun,  it  is  generally 
placed  after  the  verb :  but  to  this  rule  there  is  one 
exception,  besides  those  which  will  hereafter  be  men- 
tioned. 

EXCEPTION.  In  an  interrogative  sentence,  the  re- 
gimen is  placed  before  the  verb,  when  this  regimen  is 
joined  to  an  absolute  pronoun. 

EXAMPLES. 

What  object  do  you  see  ? 

To  what  science  do  you  apply 

yourself? 

About  what  bqsiness  are  you 
employed? 


Quel  objet 

A  quelie  science  vous  appliquez- 


vous . 


De  quette  affaire  vous  occupez- 
vous  1 


REMARK.  In  French,  a  verb  can  never  have  two 
regimens  direct ;  therefore,  when  a  verb  has  two  regi- 
mens, both  nouns,  one  of  them  must  necessarily  DC 
preceded  by  a  preposition. 

l>.  May  you,  0  wise  old  man !  in  a  repose  diversified  by  pleas- 
ing occupations,  enjoy  the  past,  lay  hold  of  the  present,  and 
charm  your  latter  days  with  the  hope  of  eternal  felicity. 

,S.  What  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  gods  J  were  you  at  the 
lowest  depths,  the  power  of  Jupiter  could  draw  you  from  thence : 
were  you  in  Olympus,  beholding  the  stars  under  your  feet,  Ju- 
piki-  could  plunge  you  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  or  precipitate 
you  into  the  flames  of  gloomy  Tartarus. 

4.  There,  through  meadows  enamelled  with  flowers,  glide  a 
thousand  various  rivulets,  distributing  every  where  their  pure 
(and)  limpid  waters. 

5.  Already,  for  the  honour  of  France,  there  *  had  come  into 
administration  a  man  more  distinguished  for  his  understanding 
ami  virtues  than  for  his  dignities. 

J:.)  (Hit  man,  vieiilurd ;  lay  hold  of,  saiair;  tMh.de. 
•.)  7.v  tint  in  the  power,  lie  petiveut ;    were,  snlij-?;  lowest  depths,  foud  de 
Ime;   power,  puissance;  could,  pouvoir,  coiid-i ;  Olympus,  Olyuipe;  stars, 
a»tre;  uliMny,  noir  ;  Tartartu,Tvnu*. 

';,  an  milieu  do;   with,  tie;  glide,  serpenter  •   rivulets ,  roM*eau  ; 
:iistribuiiii«,  (which  diilritmte) ;  their,  line. 

(5.)  Hud  C(»KC,  £tre  entrt ;  administration,  (of  afiairs);  for,  i«r;  mttitr- 
standing,  esprit. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Give  that  book  to  your  brother. 
Cicero  has  been  accused  of  im- 


Donnez ce  liore  a  volre  frcre, 
On  a  accuse  Ciceron  d'impru- 
dence  et  Sefoibtesse, 

Though  the  natural  order  of  the  ideas  seems  to  re- 
quire that  the  regimen  direct  be  placed  before  the  in- 
direct, the  perspicuity  of  the  sentence  does  not  allow 
it  in  all  cases. 

HULK.  When  a  verb  has  two  regimens,  the  shorter 
is  generally  placed  first ;  but  if  they  be  of  equal  length, 
the  regimen  direct  will  precede  the  indirect. 


Les  hypocrites  situdient  n 
parer  lo  vice  des  dehors  dc 
la  vertu, 

Lcs  hypocrites  s'itwlient  a 
parer  des  dehors  de  la  vertu 
les  vices  les  plus  honteux  et 
les  plus  decries, 

V ambition  sacrifie  le  present 
&  I'avenir,  mats  la  volupte 
sacrifie  I'avenir  au  present,  t 


EXAMPLES. 

Hypocrites  make  it  their  study 

to  deck  vice  with  the  exterior 

of  virtue. 
Hypocrites  make  it  their  study 

to  deck  with  the  exterior  of 

virtue  the  most  shameful  and 

most  odious  vices. 
Ambition  sacrifices  the  present 

to  the  future,  but  pleasure 

sacrifices  the   future  to  the 

present. 


RULE.  A  noun  may  be  governed  at  once  by  IAVO 
verbs,  provided  those  verbs  do  not  require  different 
regimens. 

EXAMPLES. 


On  doit  aimer  et  respecter  les 

rois, 
Ce  general  attaqua  et  prit  la 

ville, 


We  ought  to  love  ^and  respect 

kings. 
That  general  attacked  and  took 

the  city. 


t  EXEBCISE  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF   THE  VERBS. 

1.  Illustrious  examples  teach  us,   that  God  has  hurled  from 
their  thrones  princes  who  contemned  his  lau~s  :  he  reduced  to  tJu 
condition  of  a  beast  the  haughty  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  wanted  to 
usurp  divine  honours. 

2.  Wretched  is  *  the  man  who  feeds  his  mind  with  chimeraft. 

3.  Our  interest  should  prompt  us  to  prefer  virtue  to  vice,  wit- 
dom  to  pleasure,  and  modesty  to  vanity. 

('!.)   Illustrious,  fame  in ;  teach,  appreiidre  ;    hurled,   renvcrscr  ;    hnttghtg, 
•uperh*  ;  Nabucliodonosor  ;  wanted,  vonloir. 
(•2.)   Feeds,  repa'tie. 
(*.)   S/tould,  deroir,  ind-i ;  prompt,  porter  ;  pleasure  volupte. 
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But  we  must  not  say, 

Cet  ufiicier  attaqua  et  se  rcndit  j  That  officer  attacked  and  made 
multre  de  la  ville,  \      himself  master  of  the  city. 

A  different  turn  should  be  given  to  the  sentence,  by 
placing  the  noun  after  the  first  verb,  and  adding  en  be- 
fore the  second,  as, 


That  officer  attacked  the  city 
and  made  himself  master  of 
it. 


Cet  officier  attaqua  la  ville  et 
s'en  rendit  maltre,  + 


OF  THE  USE  PBOPEtt,  OR  ACCIDENTAL,   OF  MOODS  AND 
TENSES. 

Indicative. 
The  present  is  used  to  express  an  existing  state,  as, 

Jc  suis  id,  |  I  am  here. 

An  invariable  state,  as, 

Dicu  est  de  toute  eternitey  \  God  is  from  all  eternity. 

A  future  near  at  hand,  as, 

II  ett  demainfile,  \  To-morrow  is  a  holiday. 

Or  even  a  preterit,  when,  to  give  a  sort  of  animated 
picture,  we  relate  a  thing  past  as  passing.     Thus,  we 
find  in  Racine, 
J'ai  vu  votre  malhevreux  fils    I  have  seen  your  unhappy  son 


traine  par  tes  chcvaux, 


dragged  along  by  his  horses. 


-J  EXEHCISE. 

1.  Luxury  is  like  a  torrent,  which  came*  away,  and  overthrows 
every  thing  it  meets. 

2.  Nothing  can  *  resist  the  operation  of  time ;   it,  at  length, 
undermines,  alters,  or  destroys  every  thing. 

3.  Among  the  Spartans,  public  education  had  two  objects :  the 
first,  to  harden  their  bodies  by  fatigue  :  the  second,  to  excite  and 
nourish  in  their  minds  the  love  of  their  country,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm for  what  is  great. 

(1.)   Carries  away,  eutrainert  overt  hrotet,  reuver»er  ;   every  thing,  tout  te 
V*. 

!!•)  Operation,  action  ;  at  length,  &  la  tongue  ;  uiirlrrtnlne*,  miner. 
».)  Among  the  K\iartann,  k  gptrte;   to,  At;    harden,  eixlurcir;  l>y,  k  ;  tMr 
mart  he  rendered  by  Hie  article :  for  what  it  great   des  graudej  chOK». 
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But,  suddenly  passing  from  the  preterit  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  speaker  adds, 


//  ixmt  leu  ntppeteTf  et  sa  voix 
effraie.. 


He  calls  out  to  stop  them,  hut 
.-Dice  frightens  them. 


In  English,  the  verb  to  be,  is  frequently  used  with 
the  participle  present,  as, 

/  am  reading,  I  am  translating,  I  shall  be  writing. 

This  construction  is  not  adopted  in  French ;  and 
whenever  found,  it  is  to  be  translated  in  French  simply 
by  the  verb,  put  in  the  tense  expressed  by  the  verb  to 
be.  Thus,  /  am  reading,  must  be  expressed  byje  Us : 
I  sliall  be  writing,  must  oe  rendered  fccrirai,  &c.  ^| 

The  imperfect  is  used — 1.  To  denote  the  recurrency 
of  an  action  at  a  time  which  is  past,  as, 
Quaud  j'itois  a  Paris,  j'aflois  1  When  I  was  at  Paris,  I  often 
souvent  aux  Champs  L'lysces,  \      went  to  the  C/tampt  Eiyuees. 

^]   EXERCISE   ON   THE  PROPER   USE   OF    MOODS,  &C. 

1.  He  is  in  his  chamber,  where  he  is  relaxing  his  mind  from 
the  fatigue    of   business,    by   some   instructive  and  agreeable 
reading. 

2.  Truth,  eternal  by  its  nature,  is  immutable  as  God  nims«lf. 

3.  I  never  let  a  day  pats  without  devoting  an  hour  or  two  to 
reading  the  ancients. 

4.  It  is  this  week  that  the  new  piece  comes  out. 

5.  The  armies  were  in  sight:  nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides 
but  dreadful   cries :    the  engagement   began.      Immediately  a 
cloud  of  arrows  darkens  the  air  and  covers  the  combatants ;  no- 
thing is  heard  but  doleful  cries  of  the  dyinsr,  or  the  clattering- 
of  the  arms  of  those  -who  fall  in  the  conflict ;    the  earth  groan* 
beneath  a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  and  rivers  of  blood  stream  every 
where ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  confused  mass  of  men  enraged 
against  one  another  but  slaughter,   desp.-.ir,  revenge,  and  brutal 
fury. 

(l.)  Is  unbending,  delasser  ;  reading^  lecture. 

('2.)  lly,  dt; ;  immutable,  inimitable. 

(a.)  Let*  ;  devoting,  consacter  ;  reading,  la  lecture  c!e. 

(4.)  Come  out,  on  donner. 

(».)  flight,   presence;    nothing  n:as,  &c.  on  ne  qtie,  ind  1 ;    the  engagement 
l/pgan,  on  en  venir  aux  mains,  ind-i;    i-luuti,  HIK'C;    arrows,  trait;    darken 
oi>»curcir;  tint/ting  is,  &c.  on  ne  plus  qne;  doleful,  plaitaif;   flattering,  bruit 
conflict,  niSlee;   groans,  gtmir;  beneath,  sous;    /leni-,  inoiiceau  ;   rivers, 
scan ;  stream,  couler  ;  tliere  is  nothing  in,  &c.  ee  ne  etre  dans ;    mass, 
tnraged,  achamd ;  but ,  que ;  slaughter,  massacre. 
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2.  For  a  past  which  has  some  duration,  especially  in 
narration?,  as, 

Rome  etoit  d'alord  gouvernce  I  Rome  was  at  first  governed  by 
par  des  rois,  t  kings. 

In  French,  the  preterit  definite  and  the  preterite  in- 
definite are  not  used  indifferently. 

The  preterit  definite  is  used,  when  speaking  of  a 
time  which  is  entirely  past,  and  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains, as, 


Jefis  un  voyage  a  Bath  le  mois 

dernier, 
fecrivis  hier  d  Rome, 


I  took  a  journey  to  Bath  last 

month. 
I  wrote  yesterday  to  Rome. 


To  authorize  the  use  of  this  tense,  there  must  be  the 
interval  of,  at  least,  one  day.  It  is  the  most  used  in 
the  historic  style,  and  for  that  reason  called  parfait 
historique. 

•f*  EXEUCISE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  IMPERFECT. 

1.  When  I  was  at  Paris,  I  went  every  morning  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  Champs  Ely sies,  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne:    afterwards  I 
came  home,  where  I  employed  myself  till  dinner,  either  in  read- 
ing or  writing  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  I  generally  went  for  amuse- 
ment to  the  French  Theatre  or  the  Opera. 

2.  When  I  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  like  the  light  butterfly,  I 
fluttered  from  object  to  object,   without  being  able  to  settle  to 
any  thing:    eager  for  pleasure,  I  seized  every  thing  that  /Wits 
appearance:    alas!    how  far  was  I  then  from  foreseeing  that  I 
should  deplore  with  so  much  bitterness  the  loss  of  tliat  precious 
time.. 

3.  For   a  short  time   after  Abraham,    the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  still  appeared  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.     Mefchisedec, 
king  of  Salem,  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  Bnfth  2  God  ].     Abi- 
raelech,  king  of  Gerar,  and   his   successor  of  the  same  name, 
feared  God,  swore  by  his  name,  and  reverenced  his  power.     But 
in  Moses'  time,   the  rations   adored  even    beasts   and    r 
Every  thing  was  God  hut  God  himself. 

(l.)   7(iAf  a  walk,  se  pioinencr ;   in,  A;    ruiin-  li->mr,  r-  ntrer   chcr   goi,    itvit 
tni.nj,  fcVcmpcr ;  n  <  •  v;-rb) ;  for  amustmtnt,  me  delasser  ;  French 

<!ie  l-'iaitfoise 

•>/ '  iijf,  fli'iir  tir  I'.^c  ;   >>ntterjiy,  p^pillon  ;  Jlitttrreil,  voler  ;   fit- 
ing  <ii,lf,  piniVDir  ;  i,-tllf,  me  fucr;    cug.tr  for,  avidc  de  ;    .. 
m'en  pre»ti.toU  I'imaue  ;  >n>n',  que  ;  with  su  uturlt  l>tttc''iietx,  (so  bitterly). 

(».)  Swore,  juiti  ,  admirer;  the  nut  ions,  on  ;  m»,  ju*ju'i  ;  Ivt, 

ticepti. 

K  K 
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The  preterit  indtfi<nitc  is  used  either  for  a  past  ii 
determinate,  or  for  a  past  of  which  something  still  re- 
mains, as, 

J'ai  voyat/e  en  Italic,  1  I  have  travelled  in  Ita'r. 

J'ai  dfieitnice  matin  «  Londrvs,  \  I   breakfasted  this    morni 
et  dinf;  <i  Richmond,  1  London,  and  dined  at  Rk-h- 

j       mond. 

The  preterit  indefinite  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
a  future  just  approaching,  as, 


Ave^-fmtt  Inenlol  Jini .' 
OKI,  j'ai  fini  dam  le  moment, 


Have  you  soon  done  ? 
Yes,  I  shall  have  done  iu  a  mo- 
tnent. 


^  EXERCISE  ON  THE  PROPER  USE  OF  THE  PRETERIT. 

Amenophis  conceived  the  design  of  making  his  son  a  conqueror. 
He  set  about  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  that  is,  with' 
great  ideas.     AH  the  children  who  were  born  on  •  the  same  d;;y 
as  Sesostris,  were  brought  to  court  by  order  of  the  king :  he  Iw'd 
them  educated  as  his  own  children,  and  with  the  same  care  as 
Sesostris.     When  he  vat  grown  up,  he  made  him  serve  his  ap- 
prenticeship  in  a  war  against  the  Arabs :    this  young  prince ' 
learned  there  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst,  and  subdued  that  nation, 
till  then  invincible.     He  afterwards  attacked  Lybia,  and  eon- , 
filtered  it.     After  these  successes,  he  formed  the  project  of  sub- 
duing the  whole  world.     In  consequence  of  this  *,  he  entered 
Ethiopia,  which  he  made  tributary.     He  continued  his  victories  : 
iu  Asia.     Jerusalem  was  the  first  to  feel  the  force  of  his  arrrs: 
the  rash  Rehoboam  could  not  resist  him,  and  Sesostris  carried 
away  the  riches  of  Solomon.     He  penetrated  into  the  Indies,  far- 
ther than  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  and  farther  than  Alexander  did 
afterward.     The  Scythians  obeyed  him  as  far  as  the  Tanais  :  Ar- 
menia and  Cappadocia  were  subject  to  him.     In  a  word,  he  «.r- 
tended  his  empire  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Danube. 


Making,  fiiire  de  ;  set  about  it,  s'y  prendre  ;  after,  •*  ;  ideas,  peruke  ;  brovght, 
amener;  hatl  educated,  'faire  tlever  ;  grown  up,  grand  ;  made  serve,  fit  falre; 
apprenticeship,  apprentissage ;  in,  par;  entered,  entrrr  dans;  made,  rentre; 
/is Jar  as,  jusqu'a  ;  Cappadocia,  Cappadoce. 

f  EXERCISE. 

1.  Enflamed  with  the  desire  of  knowing  mankind,  I  have  ft  it- 
veiled,  not  only  among  the  most  polished  nations,  hut  ereif 
among  the  most  barbarous.  I  have  observed  them  in  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  civilization,  from  the  state  of  simple  nature  to  the 

(\.)With,  de  ;  mankind,  bomiue,  pi.  ;  to,  cliez;  polis/ieti  natiant,  petiole 
Volici  ;  barbarous,  nation  tauva^e ;  from,  dcpuis ;  simple,  pur;  to,  JUMP**; 


. 
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The  two  preterits  anterior  differ  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  two  preceding  preterits,  but  they  are  always 
accompanied  by  a  conjunction,  or  an  adverb  of  time,  as, 
Je  iuis  sorti  des  que  fai  eu 


dine, 
J'eus  fini  hier  A  midi, 


I   went  out  as  soon  as  I   had 

dined. 
I  had  done  yesterday  at  noon. 


The  pluperfect  denotes  that  a  thing  took  place  before 
another,  which  had  itself  already  taken  place,  as, 
J'avois  soupe  quand  il  entrap    \  I  had  supped  when  he  came  in. 

most  perfect  state  of  society,  and  wherever  I  went,  the  result  was 
the  same  :  that  is  to  say,  I  have  every  where  seen  beings  occupied 
in  drying  up  the  different  sources  of  happiness  that  nature  had 
placed  within  their  reach. 

2.  I  have  travelled  this  year  in  Italy,  where  I  had  an  *  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  several  master-pieces  of  antiquity,  and  where  I 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  scarce  medals.  I  there  admired 
the  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  architecture,  painting, 
and  music ;  but  what  pleased  rue  most  there,  was  the  beauty  of 
the  climate  of  Naples. 

wherever  I  vent,  dans  tous  les  pays  ;  the  result  was  the  same,  (I  bad  the  same 
recall  \)  in  drying  up,  -A  turir  ;  within  tlteir  reach,  i  leur  portt-e. 

(•2.)  Opportunity,  occasion  ;  master-pieces,  clief-d'teuvre  ;  scarce,  rare,  pleased 
me  most,  faire  le  plu*  de  plaisir;  tv«s,  ind-i. 

+  EXERCISE. 

1.  As  soon  as  I  had  examined  this  phenomenon,  I  tried  to  find 
out  its  causes. 

2.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  river,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  wood  where  there  was  not  a  single  foot-path  traced. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  great  Sesostris  had  satisfied  his  ambition  by 
the  conquest  of  so  many  empires,  he  returned  into  Egypt,  where 
he  devoted  the  whole  of  the  day  to  administering  strict  justice  to 
his  people,  and,  in  the  evening,  he  recreated  himself  by  holding 
conferences  with   the  learned,   or   by  conversing  with  the  most 
upright  people  of  his  kingdom. 

4.  I  had  only  received,  like  most  of  the  grandees,  an  education 
in  which  I  had  imbibed  nothing  but  sentiments  of  pride  anil  in- 
sensibility ;  that   is,  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power, 

(\.)  As  toon  as,  di's  que  ;  I  rial  to  find  out,  «n  reeherclirr. 

(•i.)  Crossed,  travcrscr ;  found  ourselves,  se  trouver  eugage  ;  foot-path,  senticr 

(:i  )  The  it-hale  of  the  day,  jnur  enticr  ;  administering,  rendrr,  infi  ;  strict, 
eiuct ,  rtrn-iitfil,  drlaiser ;  by  holding  conferences,  a  t'cntretenir ;  upright, 
boimt-te  ;  people,  gens. 

(•*.)  <:randec,  gland;  imbibed,  puiser ;    they,  on;  in  (heir  pvu'er,  C« 
pouvoir,  ind-c  ;  sti/te,  utouller  ;  benevolent,  bieuf;ii»aiit. 
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As  the  use  of  these  different  preterits  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  the  following  analysis  is  added,  in 
order  more  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  used. 

We  read  in  Marmontel  the  following  extract ; 


C'elicour,  a  Vuge  de  quinze 
ans,  avoit  ete  dans  le  monde  ce 
quon  appelle  un  petit  prodige. 


Ctlicour,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, had  been  in  the  world 
what  is  called  a  little'prodigv . 


The  author  employs  the  pluperfect,  as  he  speaks  of 
a  period  of  time  anterior  to  all  those  which  he  is  going 
to  mention. 

Z/faisoit  des  vers  les  plus  ga- 
lans  du  monde  ;  il  n'y  avoit  pas 
dans  le  voislnage  une  jolie 
femme  qu'il  n'eut  cel&bree  :  c'e- 
toit  dominage  de  laisser  tant  de 


He  composed  the  most  agree- 
able love-sonnets  imaginable  : 
there  was  not  a  pretty  womai: 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  he 
had  not  celebrated :  it  wot  a 
pity  to  let  so  many  talents  be 
buried  in  a  little  town ;  Paris 
was  the  theatre  on  which  they 
ought  to  be  exhibited. 

Here  the  author  makes  use  of  the  imperfect,  be- 
cause he  speaks  of  the  habitual  employment  of  Celi- 
cour. 


talens  enfouis  davs  une  petite 
viUe  ;  Paris  devoit  en  etre  le 
theatre. 


Et  /'on  fit  si  Men,  que  son 
pert  se  resolut  de  I'y  envoyer. 


And  they  contrived  matter-, 
so,  that  his  father  determined 
to  send  him  there. 

^,  the  author  passes  to  the  preterit  definite,  be- 
cause he  is  no  longer  speaking  of  what  Celicour  used 
to  do,  but  what  he  did  at  a  time  past,  and  of  which 
nothing  remains. 

This  father  was  a  good  sort 
of  man,  who  was  fond  of  wit, 
without  having  any,  and  ofi- 
mired,  without  knowing  why, 


Ce  pere  e"toit  tin  honnete 
homme,  qui  aimoit  Vesprit  sans 
en  avoir,  et  qui  admiroit,  sans 
savoir pourquoi,  tout  ce  qui  ve- 


noit  de  la  capitale.  It  avoit 
meme  dcs  relations  liiteraires, 
et  du  nombre  de  set  correspon- 
dans  etoit  un  connoisseur  nom- 
ine M.  de  Fintac. 


every  thing  that  came  from  tea 
metropolis.  Nay,  he  even  ha  I 
some  literary  connexions,  and 
among  his  correspondents  was 
a  connoisseur  of  the  name  of 
Fhitac. 


to  stifle  in  me  the  happy  and  benevolent  dispositions  which  I  hud 
received  from  nature. 
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Here,  again,  the  author  resumes  the  form  of  the 
imperfect,  as  he  is  now  speaking  of  the  habitual  state 
of  Celicour's  father  in  his  little  town,  and  because,  in 
this  passage,  he  merely  relates  what  that  father  was 
doing,  at  a  time  past,  which  has  no  kind  of  relation  to 
the  present. 

C'e  fut  principalement  a  lui  It  was  particularly  to  him  that 
que  Cttlicour  fut  recomruaude.  Celicour  was  recommended. 

The  form  of  the  preterit  definite  is  now  resumed, 
because  this  is  an  action  passed,  at  a  time  of  which 
nothing  is  left,  &c.^ 

There  is  this  difference  between    the    two  future 


J  EXERCISE. 

1.  God,  who  had  created  his  angels  in  holiness,  would  have 
their  happiness  depend   upon   themselves  :    they   could  insure 
their  felicity,  by  giving  themselves  willingly  to  their  Creator  ; 
but  they  delighted  in  themselves,  and  not  in  God  :  immediately 
those  spirits  of  light  became  spirits  of  darkness. 

2.  There  is  a  letter  which  Philocles  has  written  to  a  friend  of 
his,  about  his  project  of  making  himself  king  of  Carpathus.      I 
perused  that  letter,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  hand  of  Philo- 
clcs.      They  had  perfectly  imitated  his  writing.      Tins    letter 
threw  me  into  a  strange  surprise.     I  read  it  again  and  again, 
and  could  not  persuade  myself  that  it  was  written  *  by  Philocles, 
when  I  recalled  to  my  mind   the  affecting  marks  which  he  had 
given  me  of  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity. 

.'}.  Those  who  had  shewn  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  state  and 
my  person,  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  undeceive  me, 
after  so  terrible  an  example.  I  myself  was  afraid  lest  truth 
should  break  through  the  cloud,  and  reach  me  in  spite  of  all  my 
flatterers.  I  felt  within  myself  that  it  would  have  raised  in  me 
bit'er  remorse.  My  effeminacy,  and  the  dominion  which  a  treach- 
erous minister  had  gained  over  me,  threw  me  into  a  kind  of  de- 
ever  recovering  my  *  liberty. 


(I.)  Have  their  hawhieat  depend,  (that  their  happiness,)  di'pendre,  subj-2  ; 
cvulu,  pouvuir  ;  delighted  in,  &c  pliiiie  en  ;  of  light,  lumineux  ;  dar£nef*,tend- 
bre*. 

(r)  Then  is,  voi'fc;  about,  sur;  Carpathtu,  Carpaibie ;  t»  he,  de ;  they  on; 
e^aiu  •ind  n^iiiii,  fan*  cesse  ;  by,  de  ;  when  /recalled  to,  repasser  (tana,  inf-3  ; 
intrgritu,  bonne  loi. 

(:t.)  I):d  net  t/ib/fc  themselves  obliged  tc,  se  croire  dispenuS  de  ;  iras  ufru'nt 
Ifst,  craimlre  ijiie  ;  lirenl:  tinvn^h,  |>cictr,  snhj-v  ;  reat-lt,  p.trvenir  jutqn'.'i  :  in 
tyite  <f,  umlnrc  ;  r./iv».-rf  in,  raiiser  a  ;  pjjcmiii:!cy,  nv.illcsie  ;  dninMon,  aMfndant ; 
treacherous,  perflde  ;  gained,  prcndre  ;  threw,  ptoii|er ;  recovering,  renirei  eu. 

A 
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tenses,  that  the  period  of  time  expressed  by  the  future 
absolute,  may,  or  may  not  be  determined,  as, 

.firai  a  la  campagne,  or  j'irai  demain  a  la  campngne, 
while,  in  the  future  anterior,  the  time  is  necessarily 
determined,  as, 

J'aurnijini,  quand  vans  arriverez.^ 


CONDITIONAL. 
The  conditional  is  used— 1.  To  express  a  wish,  as, 


Que  je  serois,  or,  que  j'aurois 
ete  content  de  reussir  dans 
cette  affaire  ! 


How  glad  I  should  be,  or  should 
have  been  to  succeed  in  that 
affair. 


2.  With  si,  if,  whether,  expressing  a  doubt,  as, 


Demandez-lui  s'il  scroit  venu 
avec  nous  suppose  quit  neut 
pus  eu  affaire, 


A«;k  him  whether  he  would 
have  come  with  us,  had  he 
not  been  busy. 


3.  Before,  or  after  the  imperfect,  or  pluperfect  of 
the  indicative,  preceded  by  sj,  as, 


Nous  nous  eparynerions  bien 
des  peines,  si  nous  savions 
moderer  not  desirs, 


We  should  Spare  ourselves 
much  pain,  did  we  know  how 
to  moderate  our  desires. 


•I  EXERCISE. 

1.  Remember  that  youth  is  but  a  flower,  which  will  wither 
almost  as  soon  as  it  *  opens.  Thou  wilt  see  thyself  gradually 
changed.  Smiling  graces,  sweet  pleasures,  strength,  health,  and 
joy,  will  vanish  like  a  pleasing  dream  ;  nothing  but  the  sad  re- 
membrance will  be  left  thee. 

9.  I  shall  next  year  take  a  journey  into  Greece,  and  I  am  pre- 
paring myself  for  it  by  reading  the  travels  of  the  young  Ana- 
charsis. 

3.  When  you  have  read  the  celebrated  discourse  of  Bossuet  OH 
Universal  History,  and  studied  in  it  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  faJ 
of  states,  you  will  be  less  astonished  at  the  revolutions,  more  or 
less  sudden,  that  modern  empires  have  experienced,  which  ap- 
peared to  you  in  the  most  flourishing  state. 

(i.)  mil  wittier,  (will  he  almost  as  soon  withered,)  gecher ;  opens,  ecloie  ; 
gradually,  inseusiblement ;  lively,  riant;  pleasing,  bean  ;  nothing  ttill  celtft, 
il  u'en  r«ter. 

(•2.)  Take,  faire  ;  for  it,  y  ;  reading,  lecture  de  ;  (the  travels,  celui  ; 

(S  )  Hine  read,  "iinl-s  ;  and,  qne  vons,  iud-b  ;  in  it,  y;  r/',vf,  grandeur ;  f-ili, 
chute  ;  sudden,  subite ;  (that  have  experienced  the  modern  empires,  wblcb,  *:c  < 
appealed,  ind-z. 
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You    would    I;ave    been    more 
if  you  had  followed 


Vous  auriez  etc  plus  heureux.  si 
vous  aviez  suivi  mes  conseils, 

my  advice. 

4.  With  gnanf],  used  instead  of  si,  quoique,  or 
quund  nume  ;  the  verb  preceded  by  quand  is  generally 
in  one  of  the  conditionals,  as, 


Quvnd  I'avare  possederoit  inut 
Fur  da  morale,  il  nc  scroit  pas 
encore  content, 


Were  the  miser  to  possess  all 
the  gold  in  the  world,  still  he 
would  not  be  satisfied. 


5.  Lastly,  for  various  tenses  of  the  indicative,  as, 


Croiriez-voiis  votre  fils  inyrat  ? 


Could  you  think  your  son  un- 


grateful ? 
which. means,  croyez-voiiS)  &c. 
L'uut  iu;-vov.s  suu^onue  d'un    Could  you  have  suspected  him 


tcl  vice  ? 


of  such  a  vice  ? 


which  means,  Cavex-vous,  &c. 

Quclle  rnison  pourroit.  m'em-  I  What  cause  could  prevent  me 
}M-/ter  trailer  vous  voir  ?  from  coining  to  see  you  ? 

v  hich  means,  quelle  cause  pourra,  Stc.'j' 


T  EXERCISE  ON  THE  CONDITIONAL. 

1.  If  it  were  even  possible  for  men  always  to  act  conformably 
t  i  equity,  as  it  is  the  multitude  that  must  judge  their  conduct, 
ti.e  v  ieked  would  always  blame  and  contradict  them  from  n.a- 
ii-,nHy,  arid  the  good  sometimes  from  mistake. 

'.'.  What  false  steps  I  should  have  made  but  for  you,  at  my 
entrance  into  the  world  ! 

5.  But  for  your  counsels,  I  should  have  failed  in  this  under- 
taking. 

4.  flow  satisfied  I  should  have  been,  if  you  had  sooner  in- 
formed me  of  your  happiness  ! 

.•>.  If  we  gave  to  infancy  none  but  just  and  clear  notions, 
there  would  not  be  by  far  so  imny  lake  wits  in  the  world. 

6.  Had  Alexander  conquered  the  whole  world,  his  ambition 

(I.)  If  eren,  qn-.mtl  inJme  ;  irerr,  concl-l  ;  for  men,  filial  men  ;)  to  act,  sub  2  ; 
ittd&t  ,  jiifpr  Ut: ;  it'otilil  lititiiir,  iml-7  ;  contrariirt,  cruiser,  iud-7. 

M  H  fint,  qiie  lie  ;  .\ti)>s,  rtunutclifr ;  ,' 

nut  i-.ir,  tans  ;  Jailed,  <-£.\MW:\  .  (4.)   HM.< 

il  .  .'on  ;   t.'n-n-  ;mnl,l  nut  he  I'V  f.T  .'(>  nn>:;\',  il  y  8»roit  bicil  Illolfli  d«. 

(«0  (When  Ak'^aiider  would  have  cun^u^rwl  ;j  struitcntit,  u»p  A  I'ttiult. 
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REMARK  OK  THE  USE  OF  THE  CON 


f*t+j*rj,rr*f+ 

DITIONAL 
AND  FUTUBE. 

'A. 

Foreigners  are  very  apt  to  use  the  future,  or  the 

conditional  after  si.  when  meaning  suppose  que.     They 
'  °     rr       i 


"*v» 

JTirai  demain  a  la  campagne, 

g'il  fera  beau, 
Vous  auriez  vu  le  roi,  si  vous 

seriez  venu, 


I  shall  go  into  the  country  to- 
morrow, if  the  weather  be  fine. 

You  would  have  seen  the  king 
if  you  had  come. 


The  impropriety  of  this  construction  will  be  obviated 
by  attending  to  the  following 

RULE.  When  a  verb  is  preceded  by  si,  meaning 
suppose  que,  the  present  is  used  instead  of  the  future 
absolute;  the  preterit  indefinite  instead  of  the  future 
anterior  ;  the  imperfect  instead  of  the  conditional  pre- 
sent, and  the  pluperfect  instead  of  the  conditional  past. 

EXAMPLES. 


J'irtti  demain  a  la  campagne, 

s'il  fait  beau, 
11  aura  eu  Vavantage,  s'il  a  suivi 

vos  conseils, 

Je  serois  content,   si  je  vous 

voyois  applique, 
J'aurois  ele  content,  si  je  vous 

avois  vu  applique. 


I  shall  go  to-morrow  into  the 
country,  it  it  be  fine  weather. 

He  will  have  had  the  advan- 
tage, if  he  has  followed  your 
advice. 

I  should  be  pleased,  if  I  saw 
you  apply  to  study. 

I  should  have  been  pleased,  if 
1  had  seen  you  attentive  to 
your  studies. 


would  not  have  been  satisfied :  he  would  still  have  found  himself 
straitened  in  it. 

7.  Could  you  believe  him  vain  enough  to  aspire  to  that  high 
degree  of  honour  ? 

8.  Could  you  ever  have  thought  him  capable  of  deserting  the 
good  cause,  to  go  and  side  with  rebels  ? 

9.  Would  you  renounce  being  useful  to  the  present  generation, 
because  envy  fastens  on  you  ? 


(3.)  Deserting,  abandonner ;    to  go  and  side  trith,    pour  ae  ranger  sons  1st. 
drapeaux  de. 
(9.)  Renounce,  reuoncer  a  ;  fastens,  8'attacber  ;  on  you,  -A  vo«  pas. 
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REMARK.  This  rule  docs  not  hold  good,  either 
when  si  is  placed  between  two  verbs,  the  first  of  which 
implies  doubt,  uncertainty,  as, 

Je  ne  sais  s'il  viewlra, 

Or,  with  the  second  conditional  past,  as, 
Vous  m'eustiez  trouve,  si  vous  fussiez  venu  ce  matin.  J 

~~~~"~~~ 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 

There  are  conjunctions  which  govern  the  indicative, 
(p.  294-)?  and  others  which  govern  the  subjunctive, 
(p.  295).  We  call  principal  proposition  the  phrase 
which  is  followed  by  the  conjunction,  and  incidental,  or 


J  EXERCISE. 

1.  A  young  man  who  is  just  entering  the  career  of  letters, 
will  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  public,  if  lie  consider  his  first 
successes  only  as  an  encouragement  to  do  better. 

2.  That  absurd  criticism  will  have  amused  only  fools  or  mali- 
cious people,*  if  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  whole,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written. 

3.  Life  would  possess  many  more  sweets  and  charms,  if  men, 
instead  of  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  formed  but  one  society 
of  brethren. 

4.  The  Athenians  would  have  found  in  the  young  Alcibiades 
the  only  man  capable  of  insuring  their  superiority  in  Greece, 
had  not  that  vain  thoughtless  people  forced  him,  by  an  unjust, 
or,  at  least,  imprudent  sentence,  to  banish  himself  from   his 
country. 

5.  I  know  not  whether  reason  trill  soon  triumph  over  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  but  I  am  certain  it  will  be  the  case  sooner  or 
later. 

6.  Rome  would  have  never  attained  that  high  degree  of  splen- 
dour and  glory  which  astonishes  us,  had  it  not  extended  its  con- 
quests as  much  by  its  policy  as  by  its  arms. 

_ 

(1.)  Is  just  entering,  debater  dans;  career,  carriiJre;  conciliate,  t'attircr ; 
i'l,  uienveillancr  ;  ronsitlrr,  regarder. 

(•i.)  Foots,  sot;  mti/icinii.v,  MM  chant;  paid,  faire  ;  pervades  tht  whole,  rcgner 
d'un  bout  ii  Paiitre  ;  in  which,  dont. 

(a.)  fo.ifi-.'.s,  avoir  ;  tearing  one  another  tn  pieces,  s'entreduchlrer. 

(i.)  Superiority,  preponderance  ;  thoitsHf/i:\.i,  I.  ;er  ;  sentence,  condamnv 
•tlon.  (5.)  Know,  lavoir  ;  it  wilt  bf  the  case,  cela  i-tre. 

(6.)  Attained,  uarvenir  i  ;  policy,  politicise. 
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subordinate  proposition,  that  which  is  placed  after  the 
conjunction.     In  this  sentence, 

Je  crois  que  vous  aimez  ajouer. 

Je  crois  is  the  principal  proposition,  and  rows  aimez 
a  joner  is  the  subordinate  proposition  :  que  is  the  con- 
junction that  tinites  the  two  phrases. 

GEXERAL  RULE.  The  verb  of  the  subordinate  pro- 
position must  be  put  in  the  indicative,  when  the  verb  of 
the  principal  proposition  expresses  affirmation,  in  a 
direct,  positive,  and  independent  manner  ;  but  it  is  put 
in  the  subjunctive,  when  that  of  the  principal  proposi- 
tion expresses  doubt,  wish,  or  uncertainty. 


Je  aais  quil  cst  svrpris, 

Je  crois  quil  viendra, 

Je  doute  quil  soit  surpris, 

Je  doute  quil viennc, 

Je  souhaite  quil  reussisse, 

Je  tremble  quil  ne  succombe,^ 


I  know  he  is  surprised. 

I  believe  he  will  curie. 

I  doubi  his  l,ein.'*  surprised. 

I  doubt  his  coming. 

I  wish  he  may  MK  ceed. 

I  tremble  lest  he  should  fail. 


EXERCISE  ON  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1.  The  glory  which  has  been  ascribed   to  the  Egyptians  of 
being  the  most  grateful  of  all  men,  shows  that  they  were  likewise 
the  most  sociable. 

2.  In  Egypt,  when  it  was  proved  that  the  conduct  of  a  dead 
man*  had  been  bad,  they  condemned  his  memory,  and  he  was 
denied  burial. 

3.  I  am  sure  that  by  moderation,  mildness,  and  politeness,  you 
will  disarm  even*  envy  itself. 

4.  The  new  philosophers  say  that  colour  is  a  sensation  of  the 
soul. 

5.  I  believe  you  are  as  honest  and  disinterested  as  you  seem 

•">.  I  doubt  whether  the  Romans  would  ever  hnve  triumphed 
over  the  Gauls,  if  the  different  chiefs  of  this  warlike  people  had 
not  b:>en  disunited. 

7.  I  could  wish  that  the  love,  which  we  ou«ht  to  have  for  ore 
another,  were  the  principle  of  all  our  actions,  as  it  is  the  basis  of 
all  virtues. 


(i.)  triilrh  has,  &e.  qu'on;  ascri'ietl,  domier;  grateful,  reconnoiisant,  sing.  ; 
we«,,peii|>le.  (2.)  //  -,,s  denied,  priver  de":  burial,  stpnlture. 

(.:.)  /it,',  avec;  politeness,  hontx.tct«.  (i.)  &et;i  to  6c,  le  pilroitre. 

(«..) 
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.   Do,  did,  will,  would,  should,  can.  could,  i: 
might,  are  sometimes,  with  respect  to  the  French  lan- 
guage, simply  signs  of  tenses,  at  others  they  are  real 
ver!).s. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  about  do  and  did ;  these 
are  mere  expletives,  denoting  interrogation,  negation, 
or  merely  emphasis,  when  they  are  joined  to  a  verb. 

I  do  love, 
I  did  love, 
Do  I  loun  f 
Did  I  love.  1 
J  do  not  love, 
I  did  not  love, 


J'aimois,  or,  j'aimai. 

Aime-je  ( 

Aimoi.s-je,  or,  aimai-je  ? 

Je  n'aime  pas. 

Jeu'airnoispas,  or.jjn'aimaipas. 


In  all  these  cases  they  are  not  expressed  in  French. 
But  when  they  are  followed  by  a  noun,  or  a  pronoun, 
then  they  are  real  verbs,  and  mean,  faire. 

Do  me  that  favour,  Faitrs-moi  ce  plaisir. 


lie.  did  it, 


II  le  fit. 


In  short,  by  any  tiling  else,   except  the  verb  with 
which  they  are  necessarily  connected,  as, 

Ifa  did  more  than  could  have  I  II  lit  plus  qu'on  n'eut  pu  espe- 
l*:en  expected,  \      rer. 

Should  is  only  a  sign  of  the  conditional,  when  it  ex- 
|  •! TSSCS  a  thing  which  may  happen  upon  some  condition. 


/  should  like  a  country  life,  if 
my  affairs  would  permit  me 
to  indulge  my  inclination, 


J'aimerois  la  vie  champetre, 
si  ines  affaires  me  permet- 
toient  de  suivre  rnon  gout. 


But  when  it  implies  duty  or  obligation,  it  is  a  verb, 
and  must  be  expressscd  by  the  verb  devoir,  as, 


8.  Fear,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  you  feed  upon  chimeras,  and 
that,  you  take  the  wl.adow  for  the  reality. 

9.  The  new  philosophers  will  have  colour  to  be  a  sensation  of 
the  soul. 

10.  I  will  hare.  yo;i  to  In:  as  1'on^st  ami  disinterested  as  you 
veeiu  to  lie. 


t'n.)   /',  on  \\f.\ji-nt  itjion,  so  rc|mltic  «le. 

.'  /,</!•<•,  \uuiflr ;  cy.'y.vr  la  i*.  (that  colour  be.) 
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We  should  vcier  swerve  from  I  Nous  ne  devrions  jamais  none 
the  path  of  virtue,  ecarter  du  seiuier  de  la  verta. 

Can,  could,  may,  and  migJtf,  are  not  so  difficult  .v 
they  appear  at  first  sight ;  because,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, there  is  no  impropriety  in  rendering  them  by 
the  verb  poitvoir.  in  general  the  first  two  imply  a 
power,  a  possibility,  a  capability,  &c.  and  the  others,  a 
permission,  probability,  &c. 

Do,  did,  shall,  will,  &c.  in  English,  are  sometimes 
used  elliptically  in  the  answers  to  interrogative  sen- 
tences. The  French  answer  with  the  repetition  of  the 
verb,  accompanied  with  a  pronoun  expressive  of  the 
idea  of  the  interrogative  sentence,  as, 

Will  you  do  your  exercise  to  I  Ferez-vnus   votre    theme    au- 
day  ! — Yes,  I  mil.  jourd'hui  ? — Oui,  je  le  forai. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TENSES  OF  THE 
INDICATIVE. 

RULE.  When  the  first  verb  is  in  the  imperfect,  the 
preterit,  or  the  pluperfect,  and  the  second  denotes  a 
temporary  action,  this  second  verb  is  put  in  the  imper- 
fect, if  we  mean  to  express  a  present. 

EXAMPLE. 


Je  croyois,  j'ai  cru,  j'avois  cru 
que  vous  etudiez  les  mathe- 
matiques, 


I  thought,  I  have  thought,  I 
had  thought  that  you  were 
studying  mathematics. 


— In  the  pluperfect,  if  we  mean  to  express  a  past. 
EXAMPLE. 


H  m'assura  qu'il  n'avoit  jamais 
tant  ri, 


He   assured    me   that   he.  had 
never  laughed  so  much. 


— And  in  the  present  of  the  conditional,  if  we  mean  to 
express  a  future  absolute. 


EXAMPLE. 


I  was  toid  3*our  brother  would 
come  to  town  next  winter. 


On  in  a  dit  quevotre  fi'dre  xien- 
droit  A  Londres  l'/tiver  pro- 
chain, 

But,  although  the  first  verb  may  be  in  some  of  these 
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tenses^yet  the  second  is  put  in  the  present,  when  this 
second' verb  expresses  a  thing  which  is  true  at  all  times. 
EXAMPLE. 


Je  vous  (Ktois,  je  vous  ai  dit,  je 
vous  avois  dit,  que  la  sante 
fait  la  felicite  du  corps,  et  le 
savuir  celle  de  I'dme, 


I  told  you,  I  h'tve  told  you,  I 
had  told  you,  that  health 
constitutes  the  happiness  of 
the  body,  ai:d  knowledge  that 
of  the  soul. 

REMARK,  hi  phrases  where  the  imperfect  is  pre- 
ceded by  que,  it  denotes,  sometimes  a  past,  sometimes 
a  present,  with  respect  to  the  preceding  verb.  It  de- 
notes a  past,  when  the  verb  which  is  joined  to  it  by  the 
conjunction  que  is  in  the  present,  or  future. 
EXAMPLE. 


Vous  $avez.  or  vous  saurez  que 
le  peuple  Romain  etoit  aussi 
avide  qu'ambitieux, 


You  know,  or  you  must  know 
that  the  Romans  were  a 
people  as  covetous  as  they 
were  ambitious.. 


But  it  denotes  a  present,  when  the  verb,  which  pre- 


it,  is  in  the  imperfect,  one  of  the  preterits,  or  the 
pluperfect. 

EXAMPLE, 
On  disoit,  on  a  dit,  on  avoit 

dit  que  Phocion  etoit  le  plus 

(/rand    et    le    plus   honnete 

Iwmme  de  son  temps, 
Des  qu'on  cut  appris  a  Athenes 

qu  Alcibiade  etoit  A  Lacede- 

mone,   on  se  repentit  de   la 


]>rri:i  Citation  avec  laquelle  on 
I'avoit  condamne. 


It  was  said,  it  has  been  said, 
it  had  been  said,  that  Pho- 
cion was  the  greatest  and 
most  upright  man  of  his  age. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  at 
Athens  that  Alcibiades  was 
at  Lacedemon,  the  Atheni- 
ans repented  of  the  precipi- 
tation with  which  they  tad 
condemned  him. 

Nevertheless,    the    imperfect  denotes    the  pasf,    in 
this  last  instance,  when  it  signifies  an  action  which  was 
past  before  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  first  verb. 
EXAMPLE. 

In  reading  the  history  of  heroic 
times,  you  must  have  re- 
marked that  those  men  who 
have  luTi)  mndo  di  • 
were  ferocious  and  barbarous 
chief's,  scarcely  deserving  the 
name  of  men. 


En  lisant  I'histoire  des  temps 
lu'.rtnques,  vous  devez  avoir 
rinnarqut':  qua  ens  homines 
dont  on  a  fait  dcs  dcmi-dieux, 
•'•'iiii-nt  dcs  chffs  feroccs  et 
Aarbares,  diyites  a  peine  du 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TENSES  OF  THE  SUB- 
JUNCTIVE AN'D  THOSE  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

RULE  I.  When  the  verb  of  the  principal  propo- 
sition is  in  the  present,  or  future,  that  of  the  subordi- 
nate proposition  is  put  in  the  present  of  the  subjunctive, 
to  express  a  present,  or  future  ;  but  in  the  preterit,  to 
express  a  past.  We  say, 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  I  thought  you  were  not  ignorant  that,  to  teach  others  the 
principles  ot  an  art  or  science,  it  is  necessary  to  have  experiuict; 
and  ski!). 

2.  I  have  been  told  that  your  sweetest  occupation  was  to  form 
your  taste,  your  heart  and  your  understanding. 

3.  Darius,  in  his  flight,  being*  reduced    to  the  necessity  of 
drinking  water  muddy  and  infected  by  dead  bodies,  affirmed  that 
he  never  Jiad  drunk  with  so  much  pleasure. 

4.  Care  has  been  taken  to  inculcate  in  me,  from  infancy,  that 
I  should  succeed  in  the  world,  only  in  proportion  as  I  should  join 
to  the  desire  of  pleasing,  a  great  deal  of  gentleness  and  civility. 

5.  Ovid  has  said,  that  study  softens  the  manners  and  corrects 
every  thing  that  is  found  in  us  rude  and  barbarous. 

6.  You  knoiv  that  those  pretended  heroes,  whom  Pagan  an- 
tiquity has  made  gods,  were  only  barbarous  and  ferocious  kiiiL'S, 
who  overran  the  earth,  not  so  much  to  conquer  as  to  ravage  it, 
and  who  left  every  where  traces  of  their  fury  and  of  their  vices 

7.  It  has  been  said  of  Pericles,  that  his  eloquence  was  like  a 
thunderbolt,  which  nothing  coulu^  resist. 

8.  As  soon  as  Aristicles  had  said,  that  the  proposal  of  Thein'?- 
tocles  was  unjust,  the  whole  people  exclaimed,  that  they  must  not. 
thi;ik  of  it  any  longer. 

9.  Had  you  read  the  history  of  the  early  ages,  you  tcou'd  in:uii: 
that  Esrypt  was  the  most  enlightened  country  in  the  universe,  an.i 
the  original  spot*  whence  knowledge  spread  into  Grtece  a;;d  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

(u)  fferr   igiifirn:it,  iganrer  ;    tfacli,  iuslruuc   tiiiiis;    it  «\  atrr  sary, 
hesoin;  skHt,n-M\t\K.  (:.)  I  Ivire,  .xc    (l»y  the  active  vnict;  ou. 

(8.)  rii^kt,  deroiue  ;  mttrfdy,  bwirbeux  ;  a$  nnrri  , 


(*.)  Care  hat,  &c   (active  voice;  ou  av»ir;  i.i  me,  u;e  :  i.i  proportion,  anisnt  ; 
cit  ility,  bo»n£tete.  (5.)  Corrects,  eifaccr;  isj\iuitd,tt  trouver  dc. 

(:i.)  Overran,  parc-Mirir;  nrtw  trftch,  int>ins. 
(-,.)  It,  on  ;  lkuinier:>oit,  tbrtfiw,  in.  ;  <i<\>  i.iticli. 
(».)  Exclaimed,  s'ecrier;    tl>ey  miut,   Ullolr,    ihd-2  ;   of  it,  j  ;    any  longtr, 

pll!S. 

f»  )  Afet,  tem-ps  :    the  original   *pti'  trltmce,  celui   d'ud  ; 
ciicJUTi-ioiU  ;  ttatiitneji,  lieu. 
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II  f:i ut  que  celui  qui  parle  sc 
nutte  a  la  portblde  celui  qui 
Tic'onte, 

II  voudra  que  votrc  frere  soit 
(ie  fa  piti-iis, 

But  we  must  say, 
Pour  s'etre  ela-fi  it  ce  point  de 
yru.mLtir,  il  j'nut  que  ll'>me 
ait  en  une  suiir  non  interrom- 
piie  de  yrands  hommes, 


He  that  speaks  should  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  under- 
standing of  him  that  listens. 

He  will  wish  your  brother  to  be 

one  f>f  the  party. 

To  have  risen  to  that  pitch  of 
grandeur,  Rome  must  have 
had  ecu  uninterrupted  suc- 
ce.^sion  of  great  men. 


l')xcF.i'TioN>  Though  the  iirst  verb  be  in  the  pre- 
sent, or  future,  yet  the  second  may  be  put  in  the  im- 
perlcet,  or  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive,  when  some 
conditional  expression  is  introduced  into  the  sentence. 
It  nest  point  (ihoiume,  quelque 

merite   qu'it  <;//,    </ui  ne  fut 

tres-mortijit,  sit  tuvoit  tout 

cc  qtiun pcime  de  lui. 

Oil  tro aver a-t- on  un  homme 
tjui  tie  lit  la  mvme  faute,  s'il 
icoit  (xpoic  a:ix  memex  tenta- 
titms  1 

Je  doute  que  volre  frere  cut  re- 
ussi  sans  vatrt  attrittuncerf 


'1'bere  is  no  man,  whatever 
merit  he  may  have,  that 
would  not  feel  very  much 
mortified,  were  he  to  know 
all  that  is  thought  of  him. 

Where  \vill  you  i'uid  the  man 
who  would  not  have  commit- 
ted the  same  error,  had  he 
been  exposed  to  the  same 
temptations  ? 

I  douut  whether  your  brother 
would  have  succeeded,  had 
it  not  been  for  your  assist- 
ance 


J  EXERCISE. 

1.  He  who  wishes  to  teach  an  art,  must  Jawif  it  thoroughly, 
he  must  give  none  but  clear,  precise,  and  well-digested  notions 
of  it  :  he  must  instil  them,  one  by  one,  into  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  and,  above  ail,  he  must  not  overburden  their  memory 
with  iiseles*,  or  uniinportrint  rules. 

?  He  must  yield  to  the  force  of  truth,  when  they  shall  liavc 
tuffercd  it  to  uppcur  in  its  real  light. 

;  iir-re  is  no  wm  1\,  however  perfect  people  may  suppose  it, 
that  would  not  be  liable  to  criticism,  if  it  were  examined  with 
severity  and  in  every  point  of  view. 


'<.)  It  mv*t  (that  he  who,  &c.  know  it) ;  lit  must  (not  repwted),  que ;  irutil. 
ftire  nurer ;  !>>/,  A;  ottrkitrdcn,  inrcliarger;  nni>ii]>nrtant,  InstcmHaiU. 
i  •!.)  (II  must,  trd-T,  that  licj ;  yitid,  se  rrndre  ;  suffered,  pcrmettie  ;  it  to  of- 

.  vrui  jour. 

•'•e  liable,  preter  sub-s  ;  with  severity,  *  la  rirjueiir;  ix,  »oos  :  faint 
o>  i  itn ,  face. 
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RULI;  II.  When  the  first  verb  is  in  the  imperfcf, 
either  of  the  preterits,  the  pluperfect,  or  either  of  the 
conditionals,  the  second  is  put  in  the  imperfect  of  the 
suhjunctive,  if  we  mean  to  express  a  present,  or  future ; 
but  it  is  put  in  the  pluperfect,  if  we  wish  to  express  a 
past. 

Je  voulois,  fai  voulu,  j'eus  voulu,  je  voudroit,  orfeusse  voulu 
.giie  vous  finissiez  cette  affaire. 

Je  nesavois  pas,je  riai pas  su,  &c.  qv*  vous  eussiez  fetudte  Its 
inathematiques. 

REMARK.  With  the  preterit  indefinite  the  second 
verb  is  put  in  the  present,  if  it  expresses  an  action 
which  is,  or  may  be  done  at  all  times,  as, 


Dieu  a  entoure  les  yeux  de  tu- 
niqucs  fort  minces,  transpa- 
rentes  au  dehors,  a/in  quart 
puisse  voir  a.  trovers, 


God  has  surrounded  the  eyta 
with  very  thin  tunics,  trans- 
parent on  the  outside,  that 
we  may  see  through  them. 


And  in  the  preterit,  if  we  mean  to  express  a  post,  as, 
//  n  fallu  qru'd  ait  sollicite  ses  I  He  must  have  been  obliged  to 
juges,  U  solicit  his  judges. 

4.  I  doubt  whether  his  piece  would  have  had  the  appro  bailor 
of  connoisseurs,  if  he  had  not  determined  to  make  in  it  tla 
changes  you  judged  necessary. 


(4.)  Approbation,  suffrage  ;  had  determined,  se  decider  ;  in  it,  j  ; 
iiid-4. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  Mr.   de  Turenne  never  would  buy  any  thing  on  credit,  of 
tradesmen,  for  fear,  he  used  to  say,  they  should  lose  a  great  part 
of  their  demand,  if  he  happened  to  be  killed.     All  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  about  his  house,  had  orders  to  bring  in  thei- 
bills,  before  he  set  out  for  the  campaign,  and  they  were  regularly 
paid. 

2.  It  would  be  better,  for  a  man  who  truly  lores  himself,  tn 
lose  his  life,   than  to  forfeit  his  honour  by  some  base  and  shame- 
ful action. 

3.  Lycurgus,  in  one  of  his  laws,  had  forbidden  to  light  home* 


(i.)  Would,  vouloir.  ind-2  ;  buy  in  credit,  prendrea  credit;  nf,  chez;  happen** . 
penir;  were  employed,  travailler;  u<>out,  pour;  bills,  memoiie  ;  hf,  cm  ; 
for,  se  mettre  en. 

(•2.)  To  lose,  (that  he  would  Ir^e) :  f-vfeit,  teniir. 

(3.)  In,  pur ;  ti>  light,  que  on  eciaifer,  siiljjs:  that,  afiti  qne ;  reach  thei' 
•bouses,  se  rendre  chez  eux  ;  getting  intoxicated,  s'enivrer. 
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In  interrogative  and  negative  sentences,  the  rtecond 
verb  is  generally  put  in  the  subjunctive,  as, 

Quel  est  I'insense  qua,  tienne  pour  sur  qu'il  vivra  demain  ? 
Vous  ne  vous  persuadiez  pas  que  les  clwses  pussent  tourner  ti 
mat. 

The  verb  is  likewise  in  the  subjunctive  after  the 
superlative  relative,  and  frequently  after  an  impersonal 
verb,  as, 

Le  meilleur  cortege  qu'un pi  nee  puisse  avoir,  c'est  le  coeur  dc 
tes  sujets. 

The  subjunctive  is  elegantly  used  in  elliptical 
phrases,  where  the  principal  proposition  is  omitted,  as 


Qu'il  vive  !  (je  souhaite  qu'il), 

Q.u'il  se  soit  oublic  jusqu'd  ce 
point  !  (je  suis  surpris  qu'il), 

Qui  m'aime,  me  suive  !  (je  veux 
que  celui  qui), 

Heureux  I'homme  qui  pent,  ne 
fut-ce  que  dans  sa  vieillesse, 
jouir  de  toute  la  force  de  sa 
raison!  (quand  ce  ne  seroit 
que),  t 


May  he  live ! 

That  he  should  have  so  far  for- 
gotten himself! 

Whoever  loves  me  let  him  fol- 
low me. 

Happy  the  man  that  can,  were 
it  only  in  his  old  age,  enjoy 
the  whole  strength  of  his 
reason. 


those  who  came  from  a  feast  in  the  evening,  that  the  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  reach  their  houses  might  prevent  them  from  getting 
intoxicated. 

<t.  People  used  the  bark  of  trees,  or  skins,  to  write  upon*, 
before  paper  was  known. 

5.  Go  and  *  ask  that  old  man:  for  whom  are  you  planting? 
he  will  answer  you  :  for  the  immortal  gods,  who  have  ordered 
both  chat  I  should  profit  by  the  labour  of  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded me,  and  that  those  who  should  come  after  me,  should  pro' 
Jit  by  mine. 

(*.)  Pfople,  on  ;  bark,  ecorce  ;  skins,  pean  ;  known,  en  usage. 
(5.)  Have  aniered,  vouloir  ;  both,  et;  liy,  de. 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  J*  there  any  one  who  does  not  feel  that  nothing  is  mo-e  de- 
grading in  a  writer,  than   the  pains  he  takes  to  express  ordinary 
and  common  things  in  ;>  .singular  and  pompous  style. 

2.  Do  you  think  that,    in  forming  the  republic   of  bees,  God 

i\.)  Is  degrading  in,  degradcr;  in,  de.  (*..)  Jlad  1.1  iieir,  roclclr. 
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REMARK.  The  relative  pronouns  qui,  qrie,  qitel, 
dont,  and  02),  govern  the  subjunctive  in  similar  circum- 
stances. + 


Further    Observations   upon   the    CONDITIONAL    and 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


We  have  said  the  English  auxiliaries  should,  v 
could,  may,  and  might,  are  not  always  to  be  considered 
as  essentially  and  necessarily  appertaining  to  the  con- 
ditional and  subjunctive.  Indeed  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  French  tenses  are  the  same  as  the  English,  at 

has  not  had  in  view   to  teach  kings  to  govern  with  gentleness, 
and  siilijects  to  obey  with  love  ? 

3.  You  will  never  be  at  peace,  either  with  yourself  or  with 
others,  unless  you  seriously  endeavour  to  restrain  your  natural 
impetuosity. 

(3.)  Be  fit  peace,  avoir  la  paix  ;  either,  ni  ;  or,  ni  ;  endeavour,  g'appliqner. 

J  EXERCISE. 

1.  Who  is  the  writer  that  does  not  sometimes  experience  mo- 
ments of  sterility  and  languor  ? 

2.  There  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man  a  good  impulse  that  God 
does  not  produce. 

3.  Choose  a  retreat  where  you  maybe  quiet,  a  post  whence  you 
may  defend  yourself. 

4.  The  most  flattering  reward  that  a  man  can  reap  from  his 
labours,  is  the  esteem  of  ati  enlightened  public. 

5.  May  he  live,  reign,  and  long  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  which  he  loves,  and  by  which  he  is  adored  ! 

6.  That  he  should  thus  degrade  himself,  is  what  posterity  will 
find  very  difficult  to  believe. 

7.  A  man  just  and  firm  is  not  shaken,  either  by  the  clamours 
of  an  inconsiderate  mob,  or  by  the  threats  of  an  imperioua  tyrant  : 
though  *  the  whole  world  were  to  fail  into  ruins,  he  would  be 
struck  by  it,  but  not  moved. 


('t.)  Impulse,  niouvement.  (».)  May,  pouYoir, 

(5  )  (May  he,  repeated  before  every  verb) ;  constitute,  fiure ;  trkich  ht  lover, 
cbi  rir. 

(6.)  Find  difficult,  avoir  tie  la  peiue  ;  believe,  te  persuader. 

(7.)  Is  slutkea,  ebrauler ;  jwcwu, derate,  iiisense  ;  mob,  popu'ace  ;  imperious, 
Ccr;  were,  devoir  \  tufall  into  ruins,  s'ecrouler. 
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least  in  subordinate,  though  they  may  be  in  the  princi- 
pal propositions.  For  instance, 

/  with  you  would  come  to-ni<jht. 
Cannot  be  translated  by 

Je  souhidte  que  vous  viendriez  ce  soir, 

Because,  "  when  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition 
is  in  the  present,  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  proposi- 
tion is  put  in  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  if  we 
mean  to  express  a  future."  Therefore  we  must  say, 

Je  suuhaite  que  vous  veniez. 

Or,  "  if  the  first  verb  is  in  either  of  the  conditionals, 
the  second  must  be  in  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive.'" For  which  reason  we  must  also  say, 

Je  voudrvis  que  vous  vhissiez.  (See  Rule  II.) 

Now,  in  the  first  example,  que  vous  veniez  is  marked 

in  the  conjunction  of  the  verb  by,  that  yon  may  come, 

and  in  the  second,  que  vous  vin-ssiez,  by,  that  you  might 

come,  neither  of  which  is  in  the  examples  given.  Again, 

//  ri y  a  jtersonne  qui  le  croie. 

Cannot  be  translated  by,  there  is  nobody  who  may  be- 
lieve it,  although  may  is  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive  in 
the  meaning ;  but  the  meaning  is, 

There  is  nobody  t/iat  believes  it,  or  simply  nobody  believes  it. 

RELATION'S    BETWEEN    THE    TENSES    OF    THE 
•DIFFERENT    MOODS. 

REMARK.  Our  intention  is  not  to  give  the  rela- 
tions which  all  the  tenses  bear  to  each  other,  but 
simply  to  mention  some  of  the  principal. 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

To  the  imperfect  are  subjoined  three  tenses. 


STANDARD. — Je  lisoii       <  quand  vous  nn  :  i'-ci-it 

vous  ecrivitet. 


(  quand  vons  fcriviez 
<ti 
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The  preterit  anterior  requires  the  preterit  definite, 
as,  guajid  feusjini,  vous  entrates. 

To  the  pluperfect  are  subjoined  the  preterit  definite, 
the  preterit  indefinite,  the  preterit  anterior,  and  the 
imperfect. 

f  quand  vous  entrates 

c  r>       •    i    J  quand  vous  etes  entre 

STANDARDS. — J  avois  lu  \1 

iguana  vous  jutes  entre 

*  quand  vous  entries. 

To  the  preterit  anterior  indefinite  is  subjoined  the 
preterit  indefinite,  as,  quand  Jai  tu  dine,  vous  etes 
entre. 

In  conjunction  with  si,  for  suppose  que,  the  future 
absolute  requires  the  present,  and  the  future  anterior, 
the  preterit  indefinite.  x 

STANDARD.-  (     vT°jUS  P^^ez,  sije  veux. 

(     11  sera  parti,  si  vous  I  avez  voulu. 


Relations  to  the  Conditional  and  of  the  Conditional. 

In  conjunction  with  si,  for  suppose  que,  the  condi- 
tional present  is  accompanied  by  the  imperfect,  and 
the  first  conditional  past  by  the  pluperfect,  or  by  the 
second  conditional  past. 

C  Vous  partiriez,  si  je  le  voulois. 
STANDARDS.—-  <  -,T  •  , •     (si  je  Vavois voulu 

I  Vous  scriez  Partl    {  si  je  I'eusse  voulu. 

The  tenses  of  the  conditional  present,  and  of  the 
two  conditionals  past  are  likewise  accompanied  by 
themselves. 

r  Quand  Vavare  poss&deroit  tout  Tor  du  monde, 
\      il  ne  seroit  pas  encore  content. 

STANDARDS. —  <  Quand     Alexandre     auroit     conqws     tout 
j      I'univers,  il  n  auroit  pas  ete  content. 
^  Vousfussicz  parii,  sije  I'eusse  voulu. 

It  has  been  observed  that  when  two  words  are  join- 
ed by  the  conjunction  que,  the  second  verb  is  put 
sometimes  in  the  indicative  and  sometimes  in  the  sub- 
junctive. 
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Relations  of  the  Present  and  Future  Absolute,  of  tlie 
Indicative  to  the  Tenses  of  their  own  Mood  and  of 
the  Conditional. 

These  two  tenses  may  be  accompanied  by  all  the 
tenses  of  the  indicative  and  conditional, 

vous  partez  aujourd'hui 
vous  partirez  demain 
vous  serez  parti,  quund,  &c. 
vous  partiez  /tier 
vous  parities  hier 


STANDARD.- j  g*  **     }    que 
(  Un  du a  J 


vous  foes  parti  ce  matin 


vousfiites  parti  hier,  quand  Sfc. 

vous  etiez  parti  /tier,  quand,  fyc. 
I  vous  partiriez  aujourd'hui,  si, 
\  &c. 

I  vous  seriez  parti  hier,  si,  &c. 
L  vousfussiez  partiplutot,  si,  &c. 

REMARK.  The  same  relation  subsists  when  the 
sentence  is  negative ;  except  that  for  the  present  ab- 
solute of  the  indicative,  the  present  of  the  subjunctive 
is  substituted.  Instead  of,  on  ne  dit  pas  que  rous 
parlez  aujourd'hui ;  the  genius  of  the  French  language 
requires  that  we  should  say,  on  ne  dit  pas  que  vous 
partiez  aitjourd'/nii. 

The  imperfect,  the  preterit  definite,  the  preterit  in- 
definite, and  the  pluperfect,  are  accompanied  either  by 
the  imperfect,  or  by  the  pluperfect. 

sOndisoit     -\         f  .  ,,,    . 

in     rf  !•„/         \vous  partiez  aujourd  hui 

STANDARDS.— 'Jy1     ^  J      >  que  J 

\          /  vous  tticz  ixii'ti 

The  future  anterior  requires  the  preterit  indefiniti , 
as,  on  aura  (lit  qne  tons  a~cc::  nicnti. 

The  conditional  present  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
present,  the  imperfect,  the  preterit  indefinite,  the  plu- 
perfect, the  future  of  the  indicative  as  well  as  by  the 
three  conditionals. 
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STANDARDS. — On  croiroit 


(  qu'il  se  trirmp'J-  9f*l 
qu'il  se  trompoit 
qu'il  test  trompe 
qu'il  s'etoit  trompc 


quil  se  trompera 
qu'il  se  tromperoit,  ti,  &c. 
qu'il  se  strait  trompe,  «,&<  . 
qu'il  sefut  trompe,  si,  &c. 

The  first  conditional  past  may  be  accompanied  by 
the  imperfect,  the  pluperfect,  as  well  as  by  the  two  ' 


other  conditionals. 


quil  tomboit 


(-  "I '  • 

STANDARDS.-OTI  auroit  cru  W«{  eto»"»« 

I  quit  seroit  tombt 

^qu'ilfut  totnbi 

The  second  conditional  past  may  be  accompanied  bv 
the  same  tenses. 


Principal  Relations  with  the  Subjunctive. 

To  the  present,  the  future  absolute,  and  the  futim- 
anterior  of  the  indicative  is  generally  subjoined  tht; 
present  of  the  subjunctive. 

fllveut  -) 

STA  N  D A  RD. — ^  //  voudra  /  que  vous  partiez. 

\^Il  aura  voulu  J 

To  the  imperfect,  the  preterit  definite,  the  preterit 
indefinite,  the  pluperfect,  and  the  preterit  anterior.maj  . 
be  subjoined  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 

r  Je  voulois  "} 

\  Je  voulus  f 

STANDARD. —  <  J'ai  voulu  /  que  tous  partinsicz.' 

I  J'avoisvovlu 

\.  J'eus  voulu 

To  the  future  anterior  the  preterit  of  the  subjunctive 
as  :  77  aura  voulu  qu'il  soit  parti. 

The  conditional  present  is  accompanied  either  by  th 
imperfect,  or  by  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 

c  f       r          j     •  f  vous  pariissiez 

STANDARD.-  |     Je  voudrois  que       |  v<nu}tlssi(Z  parti. 
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To  the  first  and  second  conditionals  past  is  subjoined 
the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 

(  J'aurois  voulu  >  /.  .  " . 

STANDARD.-  |  j,^^  voulu  {  gw  vous  fwssiez  parti, 

&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


OF  THE    INFINITIVE. 


The  preposition  to  before  an  infinitive,  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  rendered  either  by  pour,  by  a,  or  by 
de  ;  sometimes  even,  it  is  not  expressed  at  all. 

When  to  means  in  order  to,  it  is  expressed  in  French, 
by  pour,  as, 
He  came  to  speak  to  me,  \  II  vint  pour  me  parlor. 

As  for  the  other  two  cases,  there  is  hardly  any  fixed 
rule  to  distinguish  whether  a  or  de,  is  to  be  used  ;  the 
regimen  which  the  preceding  French  verb  requires 
after  it  is  the  only  guide.  Thus, 

He  likes  to  play,  will  be  expressed  by  il  aime  a  jouer  ;  he  told 
me  to  (jo,  by  it  me  dit  d'aller  ;  and  he  preferred  dying,  by  il  aima 
mieux  mourir. 

The  participle  present  is  used  in  English  both  as  A 
substantive  and  an  adjective,  and  frequently  instead 
of  the  present  of  the  infinitive. 
His  ruling  passion  is  hunting, 


lie  is  (jone  a  walking, 
Prevent  him  from  doing  mis- 

c/iitj', 
There  is  a 

great  tu 


pleasure  in  silencing 

[hers, 


Sa  passion    dominante  est  la 

chasse. 
II  est  aUe  se  promener. 
Empfechez-le  de  faire  le  naal. 

II  y  a  plaisir  a  fermer  la  bouche 
aux  grands  parleuvs. 


It  likewise  takes  almost  every  other  preposition.  In 
the  first  of  the  above  examples  it  is  translated  by  the 
substantive ;  in  the  second  by  the  verbal  adjective ; 
and  in  the  others  by  the  present  of  the  infinitive.  But 
sometimes  it  must  be  expressed  by  the  relative  qui, 
with  the  verb  in  the  indicative,  especially  when  a  differ- 
ent mode  might  create  any  ambiguity  in  the  sense  ;  as, 
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/  met  them  riding  post,  Je   les  ai   rencontres  qui   coi  - 

roient  la  poste. 

Sometimes  it  must  be  expressed  by  the  conjunction 
qite,  with  the  verb  in  the  indicative,  or  in  the  subjunc- 
tive, as  circumstances  may  require  :  this  is  when  tl}2 
participle  present  is  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun, 
as, 


The  fear  of  his  coming  vexed 

us, 
1  doubt  his  being  faithful, 


La  crainte  qu'il  ne  vint  nous 

tourmentoit. 
Je  doute  qu'il  soit  fidele,  <ftc. 


sentence : 

Je  ne  puis  vous  accompagner  a 
la  campagne,  ayant  des  af- 
faires qui  exigent  id  ma  pre- 
sence, 


cannot  accompany  you  into 
the  country,  having  some 
business  that  requires  my 
presence  here. 


It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that,  in  French,  the 
preposition  en  alone  is  followed  by  the  participle  pre- 
sent. All  other  prepositions  require  the  present  of  thi 
infinitive. 

Foreigners  are  apt  to  mistake  in  the  use  of  the  par- 
ticiple present,  because  they  do  not  consider  that,  as  it 
expresses  an  incidental  proposition,  it  must  evidently 
relate  to  the  word  which  it  restrains  and  modifies. 

RULE.  The  participle  present  always  forming  a 
phrase  incidental  and  subordinate  to  another,  must  ne- 
cessarily relate  to  the  subject  of  the  principal  phrase, 
•when  it  is  not  preceded  by  another  noun, .as  in  this 

<eivntr>iif»a  • 


The  participle  present  ayant  relates  to  the  subject 
je,  since  the  subordinate  proposition,  formed  by  ayant, 
could  have  no  kind  of  relation  to  the  principal  proposi- 
tion, if  it  could  not  be  resolved  into  this,  parce  quefai 
des  affaires  qui,  &c,  But,  in  this  sentence  ; 
Comlien  voyons-nous  de  gens,  I  How  many  people  do  we  see, 

qiri,    connoissant  le  prix  du  (       who,   knowing    the  value  of 

temps,  le  per  dent  mal-a-pro-  I      time,  waste  it  improperly  ! 

pos! 

Connoissant  relates  to  the  substantive  gens,  because 
this  is  the  word  which  it  restrains  and  modifies,  and 
because  the  relative  qui,  placed  between  that  substan-. 
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tive  as  the  regimen,  and  the  participle  present,  obviates 
every  kind  of  ambiguity. 

REMARKS.  1.  Two  participles  ought  never  to  be 
used  together  without  being  united  by  a  conjunction, 
as,  &c. 

C'est  un  hoinme  airnunt  etcrai-  1  He  is  a  man  loving  and  fearing 
y<iimt  Dieu,  \      God. 

2.  The  relative  en  ought  never  to  be  put  either  be- 
iore  a  participle  present,  or  before  a  gerund.  We 
cannot  say  : 

Je  vous  ai  remis  man  fils  entre  (es  mains,  en  voulant  faire 
ynelque  chose  de  boil 

Because   the   sense  would   be    ambiguous  :   for,   the 
nj-.'.'tning  is  not  : 

As  I  wish  to  do  something  good,  or,  as  I  wish  to  do  well,  I 
Iiavv  put  my  son  into  your  hands, 

But, 

/  liave  put  my  son  into  your  hands,  as  I  wish  to  make  some' 

of  him. 


We  should  say  :   Vmdant  enfaire,  &c. 
Likewise  this  sentence  would  be  improper  : 

1.6  prince  tempcre  la  rigueur  dupouvoir,  en  en  partageant  les 
fc  actions, 

on  account  of  the  repetition  of  the  word  en,  used  in  two 
different  senses,  viz.,  as  a  preposition  and  a  relative. 
Another  turn  must  be  then  adopted,  as, 

C'est  en  partayeani  les  functions  dupouvoir,  qu'un  prince  en 
tempcre  la 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF    PREPOSITIONS. 

The  office  of  prepositions  is  to  bring  the  two  terms 
between  which  they  are  placed,  into  a  state  of  relation. 
And  that  relation  is  generally  expressed  by  their  own 
signification,  as, 

A  vcc,  sur,  pendant,  dant,  Ifc. 
M    M 
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But  a,  de,  and  en,  express  it,  either  by  their  primi- 
tive and  proper  meaning,  or  figuratively  and  by  exten- 
sion ;  so  that,  in  this  last  case,  they  are  merely  prepo- 
sitions serving  to  unite  the  two  terms  ;  whence  it  hap- 
pens that  they  often  express,  either  the  same  relations 
that  others  do,  or  opposite  relations.  For  instance,  in 
these  two  sentences  : 

Approc/iez-vous  du  feu,  I  Come  near  the  fire. 

Eloignvz-vous  dufeu,  \  Go  from  the  fire. 

De  merely  establishes  a  relation  between  the  two 
terms,  without  expressing  in  the  first,  the  relation  of 
approximation,  or  in  the  second,  the  relation  of  dis- 
tance. In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  these 
three  propositions,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider  only 
their  primitive  and  proper  signification. 

En  and  dans  have  nearly  the  same  meaning;  but 
they  differ  in  this,  that  the  former  is  used  in  a  more 
vague,  the  latter  in  a  more  determinate  sense,  as  : 
J'etois  en  Angleterre,  dans  la  province  de  Middlesex. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  follows  then  that 
en,  on  account  of  its  indeterminate  nature,  ought  no 
to  be  followed  by  the  article,  except  in  a  small  numbe 
of  phrases  sanctioned  by  usage,  such  are, 

En  la  presence  de  Dieu ;  en  la  grand*  chambre  du  parlement 
en  {'absence  d'un  tel ;  en  Vanw.ee  mil  huit  cent  dix>sept,  &c. 

with  respect  to  the  expressions 

En  I'honneur,  en  I  age,  it  is  better  to  say,  a  VhonneuT,  a  \'ag 

Avaht  is  a  preposition  in  this  phrase  : 
Avant  lejour,  |  Before  day-light. 

But  it  is  an  adverb  in  this  : 
N'allcz  pas  si  avant ,  \  Do  not  go  so  forward. 

Some  other  prepositions  are  likewise  occasional 
adverbs. 

Antour  and  alentozir,  must  not  be  confounded ;  a 
tour  is  a  preposition,  and  qlcntour  an  adverb,  thus ; 
Tons  l(.}s  grands  etoient  autour  I  All  the  grandees  stood  roui 

du  t-  the  throne. 

Le  roi  etoit  sur  son  trdne,  et  I  The  king  was  upon  the  throw 

les  grands  etoient  alentour,     \       and  the  grandees  stood  rou 
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. 

Avant  and  auparavant  are  not  used  indifferently. 
Avant  is  followed  by  a  regimen,  as, 

Avant  P&ques,  I  Before  Easier. 

Avant  ce  temps,  \  Before  that  time, 

Auparavant  is  followed  by  no  regimen,  as, 

Si  vous  partez,  venez  me  voir  j  If  you  set  off,  come  and  sea  me 
auparavant,  \      first. 

Prtt  a  and  prvs  de,  are  not  the  same  expressions. 
Prtt  is  an  adjective  : 

Je  suis~pi-li  cLfaire  ce  que  vous  J  I  am    ready  to    do  what   YOU 
vvudrez,  \      please. 

But  pres  is  a  preposition  : 

Mon    ouvrage  est  pres  d'Stre  I  My  work  is  nearly  fitiis'ied. 
fini,  I 

Au  tracers  and  a  trovers  differ  in  this  ;  the  first  is 
followed  by  the  preposition  de,  the  second  is  not,  as, 


II  se  fit  jour  au  travers  des  en- 


nvittis, 


HefougJtt  his  way  through  tin 
enemy* 


II  se  fit  jour  a  travers  les  cn- 
ncmis, 

Avant  denotes  priority  of  time  and  order,  as, 

//  fst  arrive  avant  moi,  I'arlicle  se  met  avant  le  nowi. 
Datant  is  used  for  en  presence,  vis-^-ms^  as, 
II  a  paru  devant  lejuge  ;  il  loge  derant  teglise. 
REMARK.     Devant  is  likewise  a  preposition  marking 
order,  and  is  the  opposite  of  apres,  as, 


II  a  le  pas  devant  moi, 
Si  vous  ctes  presse,  courez  de- 
vant, 


He  has  precedence  of  me. 
If  you  are  in  a  luirry,  run  be- 
fore. 


THE    USE    OF    THE    AUTICLE    WITH    PREPOSITIONS. 

Some  prepositions  require  the  article  before  their  re- 
gimen ;  others  do  not ;  and  others  again,  sometimes 
admit,  sometimes  reject  it. 
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RULE  I.     The  following  prepositions,  generally  re- 
quire the  article  before  the  noun,  which  they  govern. 


avant,  I  depuis, 
apres,  I  devant, 
c/iez,  I  derrii'ni, 


dans,  I  riurant, 


eavers, 
exceptc, 


nonabstant, 
par  mi, 


/tors,          I  pendant, 
liormis,     \  pour, 


selon, 

suiwnit; 

tone/taut, 


vers, 


avant  Vaurore,  I  c/iez  le  prince,      I  envers  Ics  pauvres, 

apres  la  promenade,  \  dans  (a  maison,     \  devant  fey  Use,  &c. 

There  are  however  exceptions,  as, 

avant  terms,  I  avant  diner,  I  pour  lit  une  paillasse, 

avant  midi,  \  aprHs  diner,  \  depuis  minuit,  &c. 

RULE  II.  A  noun  governed  by  the  preposition  en, 
is  not,  in  general,  preceded  by  the  article,  as, 

En  villc,  en  campagne,  en  exlase,  en  songe,  en  pieces,  &c. 

REMARK.  L'armce  est  entree  en  campagne,  means 
the  army  has  taken  the  field  ;  but  Mr.  N.  est  aUz  a  la 
campagnet  means  Mr.  N.  is  gone  into  the  country. 

RULE  III.  These  eleven  prepositions,  «,  de,  avec,    •; 
contre,   oitre,    malgre,    outre,   par,   pour,    sur,    sans, 
sometimes  admit,  sometimes  reject  the  article  before 
their  regimen. 

If  the  article  is  used  in  these  phrases : 

•Timer  sur  le  velours, 

St.  Paul  veut  de  la  subordination  entre  lafcmme  et  le  mari. 

.Sans  les  passions,  ou  seroit  le  merite  ? 

It  is  suppressed  in, 

Eire  sur  pied ;  un  peu  de  fagons  ne  gate  rien  entre  mari  et 
femme. 

Vivre  sans  passions,  c'est  vivre  sans  plaisirs  et  sans  peines. 


REPETITION  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS. 

RULE  I.  The  prepositions  de,  a,  and  en,  must  be 
repeated  before  all  the  nouns  which  they  govern,  as, 

Voyons  qui  I'emportera  <le  vous,  I  Let  us    see  which  of  us  wiD 
de  lui,  ou  de  mot,  excel,  you,  he,  or  I. 
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Elle  a  de  Thonnctctc,  de  la  dou-  She  has  politeness,  sweetness, 

ceur,  ties  graces,  et  de  I' esprit,  grace,  and  abilities. 

La  loi,  que  Dicu  a  gravee  au  The  law  which  God  has  deeply 
fond  de  man  occur,  m'instruit  engraven  on  my  heart,  in- 
dv  tout  ce.  que  je  dois  a  I'au-  structs  me  in  every  thing  I 
teur  de  mon  etre,  au  prochain,  owe  to  the  author  of  my  be- 
st moi-meme,  ing,  to  my  neighbour,  and  to 

myself. 

En  Afie,en  Europe,  cnAfrique,  Jn  Asia,  in  Europe,  in  Africa, 

et  jusqu' en  Amcrique,  on  and  even  in  America,  we  *ind 

trouve  le  mfime  prejuge.  the  same  prejudice. 

RtiLK  II.  The  other  prepositions,  especially  those 
consisting  of  two  syllables,  are  generally  repeated — 
before  nouns,  which  have  meanings  totally  different  ; 
but  seldom  before  nouns,  that  are  nearly  synonimous. 


Rien  nest  mains  scion  Dieu  et 
seJon  le  monde, 

Cette  action  est  contre  I'honneur 
ft  contre  toute  espece  de  prin- 
cipes, 

But  we  ought  to  say, 

II  perd  sa  jeunesse  dans  la  mol- 
tesse  et  la  volupte, 

Notre  loi  nc  ctmdamne  pcrsonne 
sans  V avoir  entendu  et  ex- 
amine, 


Nothing   is   less    according   to 

God  and    according    to  the 

world. 
That     action    is    contrary    to 

honour,  and  to  every  kind  of 

principle. 


He  wastes  his  youth  in  effemi- 
nacy and  pleasure. 

Our  laws  condemn  nobody 
without  having  heard  and 
examined  him. 


OF    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    PREPOSITIONS. 

Some  prepositions  govern  nouns  without  the  help  of 
another  preposition,  as, 


Devant  la  maison, 
Hormis  son  J  re  re, 
Sans  son  epee 


Before  the  house. 
Except  his  brother. 
Without  his  sword,  &c. 


Others  require  the  help  of  the  prepositions  de,  as, 

Pres  (le  la  maison,  Near  the  house. 

A  I'insu  desonfri-re  Unknown  to  his  brother. 

A  u-dessus  du  pout,  Above  the  bridge,  ixc. 

These  £bur,  j  usque,  par  rapport,  quant  and  sauf  are 
followed  by  the  preposition  a,  as, 

Jusqu  au  niois  prochain,          I  Till  the  next  ino.it  L 
Quant  a  moi,  \  As  for  me,  &c. 
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Practice  alone  can  teach  these  different  regimens. 

RUDE.  A  noun  may  be  governed  by  two  preposi- 
tions, provided  they  do  not  require  different  regimens  .; 
thus  we  may  say  with  propriety, 


Celui  qui  tcrit  selon  les  circons- 
tances,    pour   cl  contre  »«n 
parti,  est  un  hommc  bien  m£- 
prisuble, 


He  who  writes  according  tr 
circumstances,  both  for  aric 
against  a  party,  is  a  verj 
contemptible  man. 


But  it  would  be  wrong  to  say, 

Celui  qui  tcrit  en  faveur  et  eontre  un  parti,  &c. 
because  enfaveur  requires  the  preposition  de. 

RULE.  Prepositions  which,  with  their  regimen,  ex- 
press a  circumstance,  are  generally  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  word  to  which  that  circumstance 
relates,  as, 


On  voit  dts  personnes  qui,  avec 
beaucoup  d'esprit,  commet- 
tent  de  tres-yrandesfautes, 

J'ai  envoys  a  la  poste  fes  lettres 
que  voiis  avez  ecrites, 

Croyez-vous  pouvoir  ramener 
par  la  douceur  ces  esprits 
egares  ? 

If  we  attempt  to  alter 
tions,  we  shall  find  that 
ambiguous. 


We   see  persons  who,  with   a 

great   deal   of    wit,   commit 

very  great  faults. 
I  have  sent  to  the  post-office  the 
letters  which  you  have  written. 
Do  you  think  you  can  reclaim 

by  gentleness,  those  mistaken 

people  ? 

the  place  of  these  preposi- 
the    sentences  will    become 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  ADVERT. 
'  07    THE    KKGATIVE    A 

Negation  is  expressed  in  French  by  tie,  either  «; 
or  accompanied  by  pas  or  point.      On  this  point  tho 
Academy  has  examined  the  four  following  questions: 

1;  Where  is  the  place  of  the  negatives  ? 

2.  When  is  pas  to  be  used  in  preference  to  point 
and  r/c 
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3.  When  may  both  be  omitted  ? 

4.  When  ought  both  to  be  omitted  ? 

As  this  subject  is  of  very  material  importance,  we 
shall  treat  it  upon  the  plan  of  the  Academy,  and 
agreeably  to  their  views. 

FIRST  QUESTION.  Where  is  the  place  of  the 
negatives  ? 

Ne  is  always  prefixed  to  the  verb  ;  but  the  place  of 
pas  and  point  is  variable. 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  these  are  placed 
indifferently  before,  or  after  it ;  for  we  say, 

Pour  ne  point  voir,  or,  pour  ne  voir  pas, 

In  the  other  moods,  except  the  imperative,  the 
tenses  are  either  simple,  or  compound.  In  the  simple 
tenses,  pas  or  point  is  placed  after  the  verb. 

II  ne  purle  pas  ;  ne  parle-t-il  pas  ? 

In  the  compound  tenses,  it  is  placed  between  the 
auxiliary  and  the  participle. 

//  n'a  pas  parlc  ;  n'a-t-il  pas  parle  1 
In  the  imperative,  it  is  placed  after  the  verb. 
Ne  badincz  pas.     Ne  vous  en  allez  pas. 


SRCOSJD  QUESTION.  When  is  pas  to  be  used  in 
preference  to  point,  and  vice  versa  ? 

Point  is  a  stronger  negative  than  pas :  besides,  it 
denotes  something  permanent :  //  ne  lit  point,  means, 
he  never  reads. 

Pas  denotes  something  accidental :  II  ne  lit  pas, 
means,  he  does  not  read  now.,  or  he  is  not  reading. 

Point  de  denotes  an  absolute  negation.     Thus  : 

//  it  a  point  (Tespril.,  is  to  say,  he  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Pas  de  allows  the  liberty  of  a  reserve.     So  : 

II  iia  ptis  d1  esprit  t  is  to  say,  he  has  nothing  of  what 
can  be  called  wit. 
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Hence,  the  Academy  concludes,  that  pas  is  qiore 
proper. 

1.  Before  plus,  mains,  si,  antant,  and  other  word  4 
denoting  comparison,  as, 

Milton  nest  pat  mains  sublime  I  Milton  is  not  less  sublime  than 
ntt  Hotnere,  Homer. 

\     -n    ,  f 

2.  Before  nouns  of  number,  as, 

II  riy  a  pas  dix  ans,  |  It  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

Point  is  elegantly  used, 
1.  At  the  end  of  a  sentence,  as, 


On  iamusoit  a  ses  dtpens,  et  il 
ne  s'en  apercevoit  point, 


They  were  amusing  themselves 


at  his   expense,  and    Le  did 
not  perceive  it. 

2.  In  elliptical  sentences,  as, 

Je  croyois  avoir  affaire  a  un  I  I  thought  I  had  to  deal  with  an 
honnete  homme  ;  mais  point,  \      honest  man ;  but  no. 

3.  In  answer  to  interrogative  sentences,  as, 

Irez-vous  ce  soir  au  pare  ? —  1  Shall  yon  go  this  evening  to  the 
point,  I      park  ?— -no. 

The  Academy  also  observes,  that  when  pas,  or  pcint 
is  introduced   into  interrogative  sentences,  it  is  with 
meanings  somewhat  different.     We  make  use  of  point, 
when  we  have  any  doubt  on  our  minds,  as, 
N'avez-vous  point. etc  la  ?  \  Have  you  not  been  there  ? 

But  we  use  pas,  when  we  are  persuaded.     Thus, 

etc  l&?  But  you  have  been  there,  have 

not  you  ? 


THIED  QUESTION.  When  may  both  pas  and  point 
be  omitted  ? 

They  may  be  suppressed, 

1.  After  the  words  cesser,  oser,  and  pouvotr ;  but 
this  omission  is  only  for  the  sake  of  elegance,  as, 


Je  ne  cesse  de  m'cn  occuper, 

Je  nose  vmts  en parler, 

Je  nepuis  y  penser  sans  fr emir, 

:s   sia)  Jon  aso 


I  am  incessantly  attentive  to  it. 
1  dare  not  speak  to  you  about  it. 
I  cannot   think    of  it  without 
yhuc'deriiiq-. 
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We  likewise  say,  but  only  in  familiar  conversation, 

Xe  bougez,  \  Do  not  stir. 

2.  In  expressions  of  this  kind, 


Y  a-t-il  un  homme  dont  elle  ne 

mediae  ? 
Avez-vous  tin  ami  qui  ne  soit 

des  miens  ? 


Is  there  a  man  that  she  does 

not  slander  ? 
Have  you  a  friend  that  is  not 

likewise  mine  ? 


FOURTH  QUESTION.  When  ought  both  pas  and 
point  to  be  omitted  ? 

They  are  omitted, 

1.  When  the  extent  which  we  mean  to  give  to  the 
negative  is  sufficiently  expressed  either  by  the  words 
which  restrict  it,  by  words  which  exclude  all  restric- 
tion, or  lastly,  by  such  as  denote  the  smaller  parts  of  a 
whole,  and  which  are  without  the  article. 

To  exemplify  the  first  part  of  this  remark,  we  say, 
Je  ne  tort  gvere. 
Je  ne  sortirui  de  trois  jours., 

' 
To  exemplify  the  second,  we  say, 

I  never  go  there. 
n'y  pense  plus, 

nc  sctit  s'il  est  diyne  d'n- 
mour,  ou  de  liaine, 
N'cmployez  aucun  de  ces  stra- 

tagenics, 

II  lie  //lall  n  pcrsonne, 
/lien  n'ctt  plus  charmant, 
Je  ill/  pense  nullement, 

To  exemplify  the  third,  we  say, 


I  go  out  but  seldom. 
I  sli-.l!    not   go    out    for  three 
days. 


i:i)c  no  mere  of  it. 
Nobody  knows  whether  he  be 

deserving  of  love,  or  hatred. 
Use  none  of  these  stratagems. 

He  pleases  nobody. 
Nothing  is  more  charming1. 
I  do  not  think  of  it  at  all. 


11  n'y  voit  yuutte, 

./«  ILI:I>  ai  cHi'illi  brin, 

Jl  -,,<'  (lit  mot, 


He  cannot  see  at  all. 
I  did  not  pntlier  a  spri'_r. 
He  speaks  not  a  word. 

But  if  to  mot  we  join  an  adjective  of  number,  pas 
must  be  added,  as, 

//  tie  dit  pus  un  i:n>t  (jui  nintf- 


Drd  bi 


'•*•,  /'/  n  y  a  pas 
/  <j>rcndre, 

/'..-  \r-  likewise  used  with 

//  it?  fait  pas  de  demarche  inu- 
tile, 


He1  speaks  not  a  word  but  what 

is  interesting. 
In  that  speech,    there  are  not 

three  words  that  arc  exivp- 

tipJiable. 

the  preposition  de,  as, 
Ht   does  not  take   any  useless 

step. 
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R  EM  A  K  K.  If,  after  the  sentences  we  have  just  me  \\  - 
tioned,  either  the  conjunction  que,  or  tlie  relative  pro- 
nouns mii  or  donf,  should  introduce  a  negative  sen 
tence,  then  in  this  last  pas  and  point  are  omitted, 'as, 

I 


Je  ne  fais  januiis  d'exces  que 
je  n'en  sois  incommode, 

Jc  ne  vou  personne  qui  ne  vous 
lone. 


never    commit    any    excess, 
without  being  ill  after  it. 
I  see  nobody  but  what   com- 
mends you. 


.  When  two  negatives  are  joined  by  ni,  as, 
Je  ne  I'aime  ni  ne  I'estime,          \  I  neither  love  nor  esteem  him. 

And  when  the  conjunction  ni  is  repeated,  either  in 
the  subject,  as, 

Ni  for  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous 
rendent  heurcux, 

Or,  in  the  attribute,  as, 


Neither  gold  nor  greatness  can 
make  us  happy. 


II  n'est  ni  prudent  ni  sage, 

Or,  in  the  regimen,  as 
//  ria  ni  dettes  ni  proces, 


He  is  neither  prudent  nor  wise. 

He  has  neither  debts  nor  Jaw- 
suits. 


REMARK.  Pas  is  preserved,  when  ni  is  not  repeat- 
ed, and  when  this  last  serves  only  to  unite  two  mem- 
bers of  a  negative  sentence,  as. 

Je  n'aime  pas  ce  vain  etalage 
d' erudition,  prudiguee  sans 
choix  et  sans  yuut,  ni  ce  luxe 
de  mots  qui  ne  disent  rien, 


I  do  not  like  that  vain  display 
of  erudition,  lavished  without 
choice  and  without  taste,  nor 
that  pomp  of  words  which 
have  no  meaning. 


3.  With  the  verb  which  follows  que,  used  instead  of 
poitrquoi,  and  with  a  mains  que,  or  si,  used  instead  of 
it,  as, 


Que  netes-vous  aussi  pose  que 

votrefrlre  ? 
Je  ne  sortirai  pas,  &  moins  que 

vous  nc  veniez  meprendre, 
Je  n'irai  pas  chez  lui,  s'U  ne 

m'y  engage, 

4.  With  ne—que  used  instead  of  seulemcnt,  as, 
Unejeunetse  qui  $e  livre  d  se$   \  Youth,  which  abandons  itself 


Why  are  you  not  as  sedate  as 

your  brother  ? 
I  shall  not  go  out,  unless  you 

come  to  fetch  me. 
I  shall  not  go  to  his  house,  if  he 

do  not  invite  me. 
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passions,   ne    transmet  a  la        to  its  passions,  transmits  to 
vieillesse  qu'un  corps  use  old  age  nothing  but  a  worn- 

out  body. 

When  before  the  conjunction  que,  the  word  rien  is 
understood,  as, 

II  nefait  que  rire.  \  He  does  nothing  but  laugh. 

Or  when  that  conjunction  may  be  changed  into  sinoji, 
or  si  ce  rfest,  as, 


//  ne  tient  qua  vous  de  rcussir, 
Trap  de  mattres  d  la  fois  ne 


The    success  .wholly  depends 

upon  you. 

Too  many  masters  at  once  onJy 
serve  to  perplex  the  mind. 


servent  qu'ti  embrouiller  l'cs~ 
prit, 

5.  With  a  verb  in  the  preterit,  preceded  by  the  con- 
junction depuis  gue,  or  by  the  verb  il  y  a,  denoting  a 
certain  duration  of  time,  as, 


Comment  vous  etes-vous  porte 
depuis  que  je  ne  vous  ai  vu? 

II  y  d  trois  mois  fjueje  ne  vous 
ai  vu, 


How  have  you  been  since  I  saw 

you  ? 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  thesg 

three  months. 


But  they  are  omitted,  when  the  verb  is  in  the  pre- 
sent, as, 

Comment  vit-il  depuis  que  nous 
•  voyons  point? 


II  y  a  six  mois  que  nous  nc  le 


How  does  he  live  DOW  we  do 

not  see  him  ? 
We  have   not   seen  him  these 

six  months. 

(>.  In  phrases  where  the  conjunction  que  is  preceded 
by  the  adverbs  of  comparison  plus,  moins,  wieux,  £c. 
or  some  other  equivalent  term,  as, 


On.  mcprise   ceux  tjui   parlent 
autrement  quils  ne  pcnsent, 

II  ecrit  micux  qu'il  ne  parle, 

C'r.st  pi>-c  qn'on  ne  le  disoit, 
(J'est    untre    chose    qut  je   ne 


We    despise   those  who   spi-aJc 

differently   from    what    they 

think. 
He     writes     better      than     lie 

.speaks. 

It  is  worse  than  was  said. 
It    is  different    from    what    I 

thought. 
I    have    been  very  near    being 

deceived. 

7.  In  sentences  united  by  the  conjunction  que  to  tl'.p 


.1'  en  fiint    qu'on  ne   mail 
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verbs  douter^  dcsesperery  nier,  and  disconvenir,  forming 
a  negative  member  of  a  sentence,  as, 

Je  ne  doute  pas  qu'il  ne  vienne, 


Ne  desesperez  pas  que  ce  moyen 

ne  vous  riussisse, 
Je  ne  nie  pas,  or  je  ne  discon- 

viens  pas  que  cela  ne  soit, 


I  doubt  not  that  he  will  come. 
Do  not  despair  of  the  success  ol 

these  means. 
I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  so. 


The  Academy  says,  that  after  the  two  last  verbs,  ne 
may  be  omitted,  as, 

Je  ne  nie  pas,  or,  je  ne  disconviens  pas  que  cela  soit. 

8-  With  a  verb  united  by  the  conjunction  qne  to 
the  verbs  empccher  and  prendre  garde,  meaning  to  take 
care,  as,  • 


J'empecherai  bien  que  vous  ne 

soyez  du  nombre, 
Prenez  garde  quon  ne  vous  se- 

ditise, 


I  shall  prevent  your  being  of 
the  number. 

Take  care  that  they  do  not  cor- 
rupt yon. 


REMARK.  The  Academy  observes,  that  in  the  alx>ve 
acceptation,  prendre  garde  is  followed  by  a  subjunc- 
tive ;  but  when  it  means  to  reflect,  the  indicative  is 
used  with  pas  or  point,  as, 

Preuez  ijarde  que  vous  nem'en-  I  Mind,  you  do  not  understand 
tendez  pas,  j      what  I  mean. 

9.  With  a  verb  united  by  the  conjunction  qne  to  the 
verb  crainare,  and  those  of  the  same  meaning,  when 
we  do  not  wish  the  thing  expressed  by  the  second  verb, 
as, 


//  craint  que  son  frere  ne  Va- 

bandonne, 
Je  trains    quo    man    and  ne 


He  is  afraid  his  brother  .should 


forsake  him. 


I  fear  my  friend  will  die. 


n<fl 


But  pas  is  not  omitted,  when  we  wish  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  the  second  verb,  as, 

r  j  j        j 

Jc  crams  que  man  pere  n  arrive  ]  I  ;tn  afraid  my  father  will  not 
pas,  I      com?. 

10.  With  (he  verb  which   follows  de  peur  que,  de 
crainte  one,  in  similar   circumstances   with   craindre.  '• 

Thus,  when  we  say, 
ffil 
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De  crainte  qu'il  ne  perde  son  prods, 
We  wish  that  he  may  gain  it,  and,  when  we  say, 

De  crainte  qu'il  ne  soit  pas puni, 
We  wish  that  he  may  be  punished. 
REMARK.     In  these  phrases, 


Je  crains    que    man    ami    ne 


meure, 


Vous  empechez  qu'on  ne  chante. 


I  am  afraid  my  friend  will  die. 
Yon  prevent  them  from  sing- 


The expression  ne  is  not  a  negation  ;  it  is  the  ne,  or 
qiiin  of  the  Latins  introduced  into  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  may  be  seen  by  the  English  translation. 

11.  After  savoir,  whenever  it  has  the  meaning  of 
pouvoir,  as, 
Je  ne  saurois  en  venir  H  bout,     \  I  cannot  accomplish  it. 

When  it  means  ctre  incertain,  it  is  best  to  omit  pas 


I  do    not  know  where  to  find 


to  fi 


him. 


He  does   not    know    what   he 


and  point,  as, 

Je  ne  sais  ou  le  prendre, 

II  ne  sait  ce  quit  dit, 

HEMARK.     But  pas  and  point  must  be  used  when 
savoir  is  taken  in  its  true  meaning,  as, 
Je  ne  sais  pas  In  Francois,         \  I  do  not  know  French. 

12.     We  also  say, 
Ne  vous  deplaise,  nc  rous  en  de-  j  By  your  leave,  under  favour, 

l>laise,  or,  let  it  not  displease  you. 

Plus  and  davantage  must  not  be  used  indifferently. 
Plus  is  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  or  the  conjunc- 
tion qne,  as, 


It  a  plus  de  brillant  que  de  so- 
il sc  fie  pins  a  ses  lumieres  qu'd 
x  dcs  autrcs, 


He   lias   more    brilliancy   than 

solidity. 
Ho  relies  more  upon   his  own 

knowledge  than  upon  that  of 


othen. 

J)<nantage  is  used  alone  and  at  the  end  of  scntci. 
as 
La  science  est  estimable,  mais  I  Learning  is  rstimahlc,  but  \  ir- 

la  vcrlu  lest  duvanlnyc.          [ .    tue  is  still  more  so. 
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Though  davantage  cannot  be  followed  by  the  prepo- 
sition de,  it  may  be  preceded  by  the  pronoun  en,  as, 

Je  n'en  dirai  pas  davantage,      j  I  shall  not  say  any  more  abou 

I      it- 
It  is  incorrect  to  use  davantage  for  le  plus.     We 
must  say, 


De  tout  a  les  fleurs  d'un  par- 
terre, I' anemone  est  celle  qui 
me  plait  le  plus, 


Of  all  the  flowers  of  a  parterre 
the  anemone  is  that  which 
pleases  me  most. 


Si,  aussi,  tanty  and  autant,  are  always  followed  by 
die  conjunction  qne,  expressed,  or  understood. 

Si  and  aussi  are  joined  to  adjectives,  adverbs,  and 
participles  ;  tant  and  autant  to  substantives  and  verbs. 

L'Angleterren'estpas  sigrande 

que  la  France, 
II  est  aussi  estimc  qu'aime, 

Elle  a  autant  de  beaut e  que  de 
vertu, 


England    is    not   so   large    as 

France. 
He  is  as  much  esteemed  as  he 

is  beloved. 
She  has   as   much    beauty    as 

virtue. 


REMARK.  Autant  may,  however,  be  substituted 
for  aussi,  when  it  is  preceded  by  one  adjective,  and 
followed  by  que  and  another  adjective,  as, 

II  est  modest e  autant  que  sage,  \  He  is  as  modest  as  wis«. 

Aussi  and  autant  are  used  in  the^ffirmative  ;  si  and 
tant  in  negative  and  interrogative  sentences.  .The 
two  last  are,  however,  alone  to  be  used  in  affirmative 
sentences,  when  they  are  put  for  tellement,  as, 

II  ett  devenu  si  gros,  qu'il  a  de 


la  peine  d  marcher, 
II  a  tant  couru  qu'il  en  est  hars 
d'haleine, 


He  is  become  so  bulky  that  he 

can  hardly  walk. 
He   has  been    running  so  fast 

that  he  is  out  of  breath. 


Jamais  takes  sometimes  the  preposition  £,  and  tva- 
Jours  the  preposition  pour,  as, 

Soyez  djamais  heureux,  I  Be  for  ever  happy. 

C ''est  pour  toujours,  \  It  is  for  ever 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OF    GRAMMATICAL   CONSTRUCTION. 

GRAMMATICAL  construction  is  the  order  which  the 
genius  of  a  language  has  assigned,  in  speech,  to  the 
different  sorts  of  words  into  which  it  is  distinguished. 
Construction  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  syntax  ;  but 
there  is  this  difference,  the  latter  consists  in  the  rules 
which  we  are  to  observe,  in  order  to  express  the  rela- 
tions of  words  one  to  another,  whereas  grammatical 
construction  consists  in  the  various  arrangements 
which  are  allowed  while  we  observe  the  rules  of  syntax. 
Now  this  arrangement  is  irrevocably  fixed,  not  only  as 
phrases  may  bo  interrogative,  imperative,  or  exposi- 
tive, but  also  as  each  of  these  kinds  may  be  affirmative 
or  negative. 

In  sentences  simply  interrogative,  the  subject  is 
either  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

If  the  suljject  be  a  noun,  the  following  is  the  order 
tx>  be  observed :  first,  the  noun,  then  the  verb,  then  the 
corresponding  personal  pronoun,  the  adverb,  if  any, 
and  the  regimen  in  the  simple  tenses :  in  the  compound 
tenses,  the  pronoun  and  the  adverb  are  placed  between 
the  auxiliary  and  the  participle,  as, 

J^es  lumirres  sont-elles  un  lien 
pour  Ics  peuples  ?  ont-ellcs 
jamais  coiUriuwi  a  tear  bon- 
Imur? 


Are  sciences  an  advantage  to 
nations  ?  Have  they  crer 
contributed  to  their  hu|>pi- 
ness  ? 


If  the  subject  be  a  pronoun,  the  verb  begins  the 
series,  and  the  other  words  follow  in  the  order  already 
pointed  out,  as, 


V'oux  plaircz'Vous    toujours  a 


Will  you  always  take  pleasure 


in  slandering  ? 
Shall  you  have  soon  clone  ? 


midirt:  1 
Aurez  vuus  blentot  fini  ? 

N.   H.    When  the   verb  is  reflected,   the   pronoun 
forming  the  regimen  begins  the  scries;  this  pronoun 
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always  preserves  its  place  before  the  verb,  except  i  i 
sentences  simply  imperative. 

In  interrogative  sentences,  with  negation,  the  same 
order  is  observed.;  but  ne  is  placed  before  the  verb,  and 
pas,  or  point,  after  the  verb  in  the  simple  tenses,  and 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle  in  the  com- 
pound tenses,  as, 


Votre  frere  ne  viendra-t-il  pas 

demain  1 
N'aures-vous  pas  bientutfini? 


Will  not  your  brother  come  to- 

morrrow  ? 
Shall  you  not  have  soon  done  ? 


REMARK.    There  are  in  French  several  other  way*, 
of  interrogating. 

1.  With  an  absolute  pronoun,  as, 
Qui  vous  a  dit  cela  ?  or, 

Qui  est-ce  qui  vous  a  dit  cela  ?     \  Who  told  you  that  ? 

2.  With  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ce,  as, 

Est-ce  vous ?    |  Is  it  you  ?    ||  Est-ce  quit pleut  ?   \  Does  it  rain  ? 

3.  With  an  interrogative  verb,  as, 


Why  does  he  not  come  ? 
How  do  you  find  yourself? 


Pourquoi  ne  vient-il  pas  ? 
Comment  vous  trouvez-vous  ? 

Hence  we  see  that  the  absolute  pronouns  and  the 
interrogative  adverbs  always  begin  the  sentence  :  but 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  always  follows  the  verb. 

In  sentences,  simply  imperative,  the  verb  is  always 
placed  first,  in  the  first  and  second  persons;  but  in  the 
third,  it  comes  after  the  conjunction  que  and  the  noun, 
or  pronoun,  as, 

•"•--"  Let  us  go  there. 

Come  here. 
Let  them  go  there. 
Let  Peter  go  to  London. 


Allmis  la, 
Vencz  id, 
Qu'ils  y  aillent 


Pierre  aille  a  Londres, 


With  negation  ne  and  pas  are  placed  as  in  interro- 
gative sentences. 

r 

For  the  place  of  the  pronouns,  (see  p.  241.) 
Sentences  are  expositive,  when  we  speak  without 
cither  interrogating,  or  commanding.     The  following 
is  the  order  of  the  words  in  those  which  are  affirmative  : 
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the  subject,  the  verb,  the  adverb,  the  participle,  the 
regimen,  as, 


Un  ban  prince  mirite  I'amour 

de  ses    avjuts    et  I'estime  de 

tons  let  pcuples, 
Ccfar  eul  inutilement  passe  le 

Rubicon,  s'il  y  cfit  eu  de  son 

temps  des  Fabius, 


A  good  prince  deserves  the 
love  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
esteem  of*  all  nations. 

Caesar  would  have  crossed  the 
Rubicon  to  no  purpose,  had 
there  been  Fubii  in  his  time. 


The  negative  sentences  differ  from  this  construction, 
only  as  ne  is  always  placed  before  the  verb,  and  pas,  or 
point,  either  after  the  verb,  or  between  the  auxiliary 
and  the  participle,  as, 


Un  homme  riche  ne  fait  pas  tou- 
jours  le  bien  quit  pourroit, 

Cicejron  ricut  pas  pcut-etre  etc  un 
si  grand  orateur,  si  le  desir  de 
s' clever  aiix  premieres  dignit'cs 
n'eut  enflamme  son  ame, 


A  rich  man  does  not  always  do 
all  the  good  he  might. 

Cicero  would  not  pfrhaps  have 
been  so  great  an  orator,  had  not 
the  desire  of  rising  to  the  first 
dignities  inflamed  his  soul. 


Sentences  are  either  simple,  or  compound.  They 
arc  simple,  when  they  contain  only  one  subject  ^.and 
one  attribute,  as, 

Vous  lisez,  |  You  read. 

Vous  ttcsjeune,  \  You  are  young. 

They  are  compound,  when  they  associate  several 
subjects  with  one  attribute,  or  several  attributes  with 
one  subject,  or  several  attributes  with  several  subjects, 
or  several  subjects  with  several  attributes. 

This  sentence,  Pierre  et-Paul  sont  heurettx,  is  com- 
pound by  having  several  subjects  ;  this,  cettefrntme  est 
jolie,  spirituelle  et  sensible,  is  compound  by  having 
several  attributes  ;  and  this,  Pierre  et  Paul  sont  spiri- 
tnels  et  suvans,  is  composed  at  once  of  several  subjects 
and  several  attributes. 

A  sentence  may  be  compound  in  various  other  ways  ; 
by  the  subject,  by  the  verb,  or  by  the  attribute. 

]Jy  the  subject,  when  this  is  restricted  by  an  inci- 
dental proposition,  as, 

aiiftc  -Jii      Dieu,  qui  est  boru 
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By  the  verb,  when  it  is  modified  by  some  circum- 
stance of  time,  order,  &c.,  as, 

Dieu,  qui  est  bon,  n'abandonne  jamais. 

By  the  attribute,  when  this  attribute  is  modified  bv 
a  regimen  which  is  itself  restricted,  as, 

Dieu,  qui  est  bon,  n'abandonne  jamais  les  homines,  qui  mettenr 
sincerement  leur  confiance  en  lui. 

These  simple,  or  compound  sentences,  may  be  joined 
to  others  by  a  conjunction,  as, 

Quoad  on  airne  I'ctude,  le  temps    When  we  love  study,  time  file: 


passe  sans  qu  on  s  enapcrfoive. 


without  our  perceiving  it. 


The  two  partial  phrases  here  form  but  one. 

RULE.  When  a  sentence  is  composed  of  two  partial 
phrases,  joined  by  a  conjunction,  harmony  and  perspi- 
cuity generally  require  the  shortest  to  go  first. 

EXAMPLES. 


Quandles passions  nous  quittent, 
nous  nous  flaltonst n  vain,  que 
cest  nous  qui  les  quittons, 

On  nest pointdplaindre, quand, 
au  defaut  de  plaisirs  reels,  on 
trouve  le  moyen  de  s'oceuper 
de  chimeras, 


When  our  passions  leave  UF,  we 
in  vain  flatter  ourselves  that 
it  is  we  that  leave  them. 

He  is  not  to  be  pitied,  who  for 
want  of  real  pleasure,  finds 
means  to  amuse  himself  with 
chimeras. 


Periods  result  from  the  union  of  several  partial 
phrases,  the  whole  of  which  make  a  complete  sense. 
Periods,  to  be  clear,  require  the  shortest  phrases  to 
be  placed  first.  The  following  example  of  this  is 
taken  from  Flechier. 


N'attendez  pas,  Messieurs, 

1.  Q'le  j'ouvre  une  scene  tragique  ; 

2.  Que  je  repre"sente  ce  grand  homme  6tendn  sur  ses  prc- 
pres  tropliees  ; 

3.  Que  je  decouvre  ce  corps  pale  et  sanglant,  auprcs  du- 
fume  encore  la  foudre  qui  I'a  frappe"  ; 

4>.  Que  je  fasse  crier  son  sang  comme  celui  d'AbeJ,  et  que 
j'expose  a  vos  yeux  les  images  de  la  religion  et  de  la  patrie 
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This  admirable  period  is  composed  of  four  members, 
which  go  on  gradually  increasing.  It  is  a  rule  not  to 
give  more  than  four  members  to  a  period,  and  to  avoid 
multiplying  incidental  sentences. 

Obscurity  in  style  is  generally  owing  to  those  small 
phrases  which  divert  the  attention  from  the  principa^ 
sentences,  and  make  us  lose  sight  of  them. 

The  construction  which  \ve  have  mentioned  is  called 
direct,  or  regular,  because  the  words  are  placed  in 
those  sentences  according  to  the  order  which  has  been 
pointed  out.  .oJut  this  order  may  be  altered  in  certain 
cases,  and  then  the  construction  is  called  indirect,  or 
irregular.  Now,  it  may  be  irregular,  by  inversion,  by 
ellipsis,  by  pleonasm,  or  by  syllcpsi-s ;  these  are  what 
are  called  the  four  figures  of  words. 


OF    INVERSION. 

Inversion  is  the  transposition  of  a  word  into  a  place, 
different  from  that  which  by  usage  is  properly  assigned 
to  it.  This  ought  never  to  be  done  except  when  it 
introduces  more  perspicuity,  energy,  or  harmony  into 
the  language ;  for  it  is  a  defect  in  construction,  when- 
ever the  relation  subsisting  between  words  is  not  easily 
perceived. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  inversion :  the  one,  by  its 
biHness  seems  to  be  confined  to  poetry:  the  other 
is  frequently  employed  even  in  prose. 

We  shall  speak  here  of  the  latter  kind  only. 

The  following  inversions  are  authorized  by  custom. 
The  subject  by  which  a  verb  is  governed  may  with 
propriety  be  placed  after  it,  as, 

Tout  ce  que  luipromet  landtie  I  All   that  the  friendship  of  the 
fli:j  Ru  mains,  \      Romans  promises  him. 

RK.MARK.  This  inversion  is  a  rule  of  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing,  whenever  the  subject  is  modified 
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by  an  incidental  sentence,  long  enough  to  make  us 
lose  sight  of  the  relation  of  the  verb  governed  to  the* ' 
subject  governing. 

The  noun  governed  by  the  prepositions  de  and  a 
may  likewise  be  very  properly  placed  before  the  verb, 
as, 


D'une  voix  entrecoupie  de  san- 

glots,  Us  s'ecrierent, 
A    taut    d'injures,    qu'a-t-clle 

repondu  ? 


In  a  voice  interrupted  by  sob  i, 

they  exclaimed. 
To  so  much  abuse,    what  ar- 

swer  did  she  give  ? 


The  verb  is  likewise  elegantly  preceded  by  the  pre- 
positions apres,  dam,  par,  sous,  contre,  &c.  with  then* 
dependencies,  as  well  as  by  the  conjunction  sz,  quand, 
parce  que,  puisquc,  quoique,  lorsque,  &c.  as, 


Par  la  loi  du  corps,  je  tiens  & 
ce  monde  qui  passe, 

Puisqu'il  le  veut,  qu'il  le  fasse, 


By  the  law  of  the  body,  I  am 
connected  With  this  passing 
world. 

Since  he  wishes  it,  let  him  do 
it. 


OF    THE    ELLIPSIS. 


Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  a  word,  Or  even  several 
words  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  construction 
full  and  complete.  In  order  to  form  a  good  ellipsis, 
the  mind  must  be  able  easily  to  supply  the  words 
omitted,  as, 


J'accepterois  les  offrcs  de  Da- 
rius, sij'ctois  Atexandre : — et 
moi  aussi,  si  j'etois  Parme- 


nwn. 


I  would  accept  the  offers  of 
Darius,  if  I  were  Alexan- 
der:— and  so  would  I,  if  I 


were  Parmenio. 


Here  the  mind  easily  supplies  the  words  je  les  accep- 
terois  in  the  second  member. 

The  ellipsis  is  very  common  in  answers  to  interro- 
gative sentences,  as 
Quand    viendrez-vous  1  —  de-     I  When    will    you    come  ?  —  to- 


«T,'        •         •      ,7       '  ,7  ' 

that  is,  je  viendrai  dcmain. 

In  order  to  know  whether  an  ellipsis  be  good,  the 
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words  that  are  understood  must  be  supplied.  It  is 
correct,  whenever  the  construction  completely  ex- 
presses the  sense  denoted  by  the  words  which  are 
supplied  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  exact. 


OF    THE    PLEONASM. 

Pleonasm,  in  general,  is  a  superfluity  of  words :  in 
.order  to  constitute  this  iigure  good,  it  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  custom,  which  never  authorizes  its  use,  but 
to  give  greater  energy  to  language,  or  to  express,  in  a 
clearer  manner,  the  internal  feeling  with  which  we  are 
affected. 

Et  que  m'a  fait  a  moi  cette  Troie  ou  je  cours ! 
Je  me  meurs.     S'il  ne  veut  pas  vous  Je  dire,  je  vous  le  dirai, 
moi- 

Je  1'ai  vu  de  mes  propres  yeux. 

Je  1'ai  entendu  de  mes  propres  orcilles. 

— A  moi,  in  the  first  sentence ; — me,  in  the  second ; 
--mot,  in  the  third; — de  mes  propres  yeux,  in  the 
fourth  ;  aud  —  de  mes  propres  oreilles,  in  the  fifth,  are 
employed  merely  for  the  sake  of  energy,  or  to  manifest 
an  internal  feeling.  But  this  manner  of  speaking  is 
sanctioned  by  custom. 

REMAHK.  Expletives  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
pleonasms,  as, 


C"est  une  affaire,  oft  il  y  va  du 
saint  det'etat 


It  is  an  affair  jn  which  the 
safety  of  the  state  is  con- 
cerned. 


Which  is  better  than  Jest  une  ajfaire,  OIL  il  va,  &c. 
by  omitting  y,  which  is  in  reality  useless  on  account  of 
oil  :  but  y  here,  is  a  mode  of  expression  from  which  it 
is  not  allowable  to  deviate. 


«boog  oJ  aiaqilb  nu  lorth 
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OF    THE    SYLLEPSIS. 

The  syllepsis  is  a  figure  by  which  a  word  relate^ 
more  to  our  meaning,  than  to  the  literal  expressions, 
as  in  these : 

II  est  onze  heures ;  1'an  mil  sept  cent  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf. 

When  using  it,  the  mind,  merely  intent  upon  a  pre- 
cise meaning,  pays  no  attention  to  either  the  number, 
or  the  gender  of  heure  and  an. 

There  is  likewise  a  syllepsis  in  these  sentences: 

Je  crains  qu'il  ne  vienne. 
J'empecherai  qu'il  ne  vous  nuise. 
J'ai  peuf  qu'il  ne  m'oublie,  &c. 

Full  of  a  wish  that  the  event,  may  not  take  place,  we 
are  willing  to  do  all  we  can,  that  nothing  should  pre- 
sent an  obstacle  to  that  wish.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  the  negative,  which,  although  unne- 
cessary to  complete  the  sense,  yet  must  be  preserved 
for  the  idiom. 

There  is  again  a  very  elegant  syllepsis  in  sentences 
like  the  following  from  Racine : 

Entre  le  peuple  et  vous,  vous  prendrez  Dieu  pour  juge  ; 
Vous  souvenant,  mon  fils,  qde  cach<5  sous  ce  tin, 
Comme  eux  vous  fute*  pauvre,  et,  comme,  euxy  orphelin. 

The  poet  forgets  that  he  has  been  using  the  wor  i 
peuple:  nothing  remains  in  his  mind  but  des  pawn  •> 
and  des  orphclins,  and  it  is  with  that  idea  of  which  ha 
is  so  fully  impressed  that  he  makes  the  pronoun  eux  \ 
agree.  For  the  same  reason,  Bossuet  and  Mezengri 
have  said, 

Quand  le  peuple  Hebreu  entra  dans  la  terre  promise,  tout  y 
c61ebvoit  leurs  ancotres. — BOSSUET. 

Moi'se  cut  recmirs  au  Seigneur,  et  hii  dit:  que  ferai-je  i 
ee peuple?  bientot  t^*  ftie  lapideront.— MEZEXGUU 

Leurs  and  Us  stand  for  les  Hebreux. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  GRAMMATICAL  DISCORDANCES,  AMPHIBOLOGIES, 
AND  GALLICISMS. 

We  have  chiefly  to  notice  two  incorrect  modes  of 
construction,  which  are  contrary  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters —grammatical  dis- 
cordances, and— amphibologies. 


In  general,  there  is  a  discordance  irt  language, 
when  the  words,  which  compose  the  various  members 
of  a  sentence,  or  period,  do  not  agree  with  each  other, 
either  because  their  construction  is  contrary  to  analo- 
gy, or  because  they  bring  together  dissimilar  ideas,  be- 
tween which  the  mind  perceives  an  opposition,  or  can 
see  no  manner  of  affinity. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this : 

Notre  reputation  ne  depend  pas  des  louang-es  qu'on  nous 
donne,  mais  des  actions  louables  que  nAis  faisons. 

This  sentence  is  not  correct,  because  the  first  mem- 
ber being  negative,  and  the  second  affirmative,  cannot 
come  under  the  government  of  the  same  verb.  It 
ought  to  be : 


Notre  reputation  depend,  non 

des    louaoges     qu'on     nous 

mais    des     actions 

louables  que,  Sic. 


Our  reputation  depends,  not 
upon  the  praises  whifh  are 
bestowed  on  us,  but  upon  the 
praiseworthy  actions  which 


ice  perform. 

But  the  most  common  discordances  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  wrong  use  of  tenses,  as  in  this  sentence: 

II  regarde  votre  malheur  comrce  une  punition  du  peu  de  com- 
nee  que  vous  avcz  ene  pour  lui,  dans  le  temps  qu'il  vous 

pri;j,  ffc. 

Because  the  two  preterits,  definite  and  indefinite,  can- 
not well  agree  together ;  it  should  be : 
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Que  f  ous  cutes  pour  lui  dans  le  temps  qu'il  vous  pria. 
There  is  discordance  in  this  sentence : 

On  en  ressentit  autant  de  joie  que  d'utie  victoire  complete 
dans  un  autre  temps, 

Because  the  verb  cannot  be  understood  after  the  git? 
which  serves  for  the  comparison,  when  that  verb  is  ID 
be  in  a  different  tense ;  it  should  be : 

On  en  ressentit  autant  de  joie  qu'on  en  auroit  ressenti,  &c. 

This  line  of  Racine, 

Le  flot,  qui  1'apporta,  recule  e"pouvante", 
is  also  incorrect,  because  the  form  of  the  present  can- 
not associate  with  that  of  the  preterit  definite;  it  should 
have  been  :  qui  Ta  apporte. 

OF    AMPHIBOLOGIES. 

Amphibology  in  language  is  when  a  sentence  is  De- 
constructed as  to  be  susceptible  of  two  different  inter- 
pretations :  this  must  be  carefully  avoided.  As  \ve 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  perspicuity  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  quality  of  language  ;  we  should  always 
recollect  that  what  is^iot  clearly  expressed  in  any  lan- 
guage^ is  no  language  at  all. 

Amphibologies  are  occasioned,  1.  By  the  misuse  of 
—moods,  and — tenses.  %,  Of— the  personal  pronouns, 
il,  le,  la,  &c.  3.  Of — the  possessive  pronouns,  son,  sa, 
ses,  &c.  4.  By  giving  a  wrong  place  to  nouns. 


EXAMPLE. 

Of  an  Amphibology  of  the  first  kind. 

Qu'ai-je  fait,  pour  venir  accabler  en  ces  lieux 

Un  heros,  sur  qui  seul  j'ai  pu  tourner  les  yeux?  RACINE. 

Pour  venir  forms  an  amphibology,  because  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  relates  to  the  person  who  speaks, 
or  to  the  person  spoken  to:  it  should  have  been;  Pour 
que  vous  veniex. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Of  an  Amphibology  of  the  second  Kind. 

C^sar  voulut  premieremetit  surpasser  Pompe'e  ;  los  grandes 
richesses  de  Cras.",us  lui  firent  croire,  qu't/  poivroit  partager  la 
gloire  de  ces  deux  grands  homnics. 

This  sentence  is  faulty  in  its  construction,  because 
the  pronouns  z'/and  lui  seem  to  relate  to  Cesar,  although 
the  sense  obliges  us  to  refer  them  to  Crosses. 


EXAMPLE. 

Of  an  Amphibology  of  the  third  Kind. 
Valere  alia  chez  Leandre  ;  il  y  trouva  son  fils. 

The  pronoun  son  is  ambiguous,  because  we  do  not 
know  to  which  is  relates,  to  Valere,  or  to  Leandre. 


EXAMPLE. 

Of  an  Amphibology  of  the-fourth  Kind. 
J'ai  envoye"  les  lettres,  que  j'ai  6crite.s,  a  la  poste. 

A  la  poste,  thus  placed,  is  equivocal,  because  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  meant  that  the  letters  have  been 
written  at  the  post-office,  or  sent  to  the  post-office. 

OF    GALLICISMS. 

We  have  distinguished  in  our  "  Grammaire  Philo- 
sophique  et  Litteraire,"  four  sorts  of  gallicisms :  we 
shall  only  mention  here  those  of  construction. 

The  gallicisms  of  construction  are,  in  general,  irre- 
gularities and  deviations  from  the  customary  rules  of 
syntax  :  there  are  some,  however,  which  are  mere, 
ellipses,  and  others  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  thq 
caprice  of  custom. 

o  o 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLE.  Every  gallicism  of  con- 
struction which  obscures  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
ought  to  be  condemned.  Those  only  ought  to  be  pre- 
served which  do  not  impair  perspicuity,  by  introducing 
irregularity  of  construction,  and  which  are,  at  the  san^e 
time,  sanctioned  by  long  practice. 

According  to  this  principle,  this  elliptic  gallicism  is 
now  rejected  : 

Et  qu'ainsl  ne  soil,  meaning :  ce  que  je  vous  dis  est  si  vrai  que, 
because  it  obscures  the  sentence.  For  instance  : 

J'etois  dans  ce  jardin,  et  qu'ainsi  ne  soit,  voila  line  flcur  qre 
j'y  ai  cueillie,  that  is:  Et  pour  preuve  de  cela,  voila  une  fleur,  ffc. 

Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  seem  to  have  been  the  las-t 
great  writers  that  have  used  this  expression. 

One  of  the  most  common  gallicisms  is  that  in  whicii 
the  impersonal  verb  il  y  a,  is  used  for  //  est,  il  existt. 
These  expressions : 

I!  y  avoit  une  fois  un  roi ; — 11  y  a  cent  a  parier  contre  uri, 
are  gallicisms.      There  are  two  in  the  following  sen- 
tence : 

//  n'y  a  pas  jnsqu'aux  enfans,  I  Even  children  will  meddle  with 
f/ui  ne  s'en  metent,  \       it.  ' 

The  \erbfalloir  forms  a  sort  of  gallicism  with  th^ 
pronoun  en,  when  it  is  conjugated  like  pronominal  verbs 
with  the  double  pronouns,  il  se  ,•  as, 

II  s'en  faut,  il  s'm  falloit,  &c. 

It  then  means  to  be  wanting;  and  when  preceded  b  • 
an  adverb  of  quantity,  the  first  pronoun  is  omitted,  as, 

Pen  s'en  faut,  taut  s'en  faut. 

These  several  manners  of  using  the  verbfalloir  wiJL. 
be  found  in  the  following  sentences  :  *•' 

EXAMPLES. 


II  s'en  faut  bien  qu'il  soit 
aussi  habile  qu'il  croit  1'etre, 

Pen  s'en  est  fallu  qu'il  u'ait 
succc-mbe"  dans  cette  entreprise^ 

II  ne  s'en  est  presque  rien 
fallu  qu'il  n'ait  et£  tu€, 


He  is  far  from  being  so  clever 
as  he  </u«Ai. 

He  tens  very  near  faitiny  ii 
that  undertaking. 

He  tL-Mt  as  near  as  pvtsibh 
being  killed. 
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You  toy  it  wants  twenty 
pounds  to  complete  the  sum,  but 
you  are  mistaken,  it  cannot 
want  so  much. 

His  cold  is  entirely  veil,  or 
very  near. 

How  near  were  these  two 
friends  quarrelling  ? 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  your 
application  to  study,  far  from 
it. 

So  far  from  this  play  pleas- 
ing me,  I  think  it  insufferable. 

I  was  far  from  appr 
your  conduct  an  that  occasion. 


Vous  dites  qu'il  s'en  faut 
vingt  livres  que  la  somme  en- 
tfere  n'y  soit,  mais  vous  vous 
trompez,  il  lie  peut  pas  s'en 
fulloir  taut, 

Son  rhume  est  entibrement 
gue"ri,  ou  peut  s'en  faut, 

Que  s'en  est-il  fallu  que  ces 
deux  amis  ne  se  soient  brouil- 
les? 

J°  ne  suis  pas  content  de 
votre  application  a  l'6tude,  tant 
s'eu  faut, 

Tant  s'en  faut  que  cette  co- 
medie  me  plaise,  elle  me  sem- 
ble  au  contraire  detestable, 

II  s'en  falloit  beaucoup  que 
ie  vous  appronvasse  dans  cette 
circonstance, 

The  sentences : 

II  nest  rien  mains  que  genireux, 
Vous  avez  beau  dire, 

A  cc  qu'il  me  semble, 
Nous  voila  a  nous  lamenter, 
Qu'e<it-ce  que  de  nous . 

are  also  gallicisms. 

The  use  which  is  made  of  the  preposition  en,  in 
many  sentences,   is  likewise  another  source  of  galli- 
cisms ;  some  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  following 
;  expressions : 


He  is  far  from  being  generous. 

You  may  say  what  you  please, 
but,  &c. 

By  what  I  can  see,  as  the  mat- 
ter appears  to  me,  &c. 

We  began  to  lament,  here  we 
are  lamenting,  crying,  &c. 

What  wretched  beings  we  are  ! 
&c.  &c. 


A  (jiii  en  avez-vous? 
On  en  veut-il  venir  ? 

11  lid  en  vent, 


Whom  are  you  angry  with  ? 
What  does  he  aim  at  ?    what 

would  he  be  at  ? 
He  has  a  quarrel  with  him,  &c. 


The  preposition  en  changes  also^somc'times,  the  sig- 
nification of  verbs,  and  then  gives  rise  to  gallicisms. 


' 
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The  conjunction  que  produces  as  great  a  number  of 
gallicisms ;  as, 


C'est  une  terrible  passion  que 

le  jeu, 
C'est  done  en  vain  que  je  tra- 


Ce  nest  pas  trop  que  cela, 

It  nest  que  d'  avoir  du  courage. 


Gaming  is  a  terrible  passion. 
It  is  in  vain  then  that  I  work. 

That  is  not  tr.o  much.  ,  aV/ 
There  is   nothing   HIM  /having 


courage. 

Many  others  will  be  found  m  the  use  which  is  mace 
of  the  prepositions  a,  de,  dans.,  apres,  &c.  but  enough 
has  been  said  on  the  subject. 

Gallicisms  are  of  very  great  use  in  the  simple  sty  It-, 
therefore  La  Fontaine  and  Mad.  de  StT-rigne  abound  i  i 
them.  The  middling  style  has  not  so  many,  and  th;.> 
solemn  oratorical  but  few,  and  these  even  of  a  peculia  • 
nature.  Only  two  examples  of  this  kind,  both  taken 
from  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  by  Racine,  will  be  hen, 
inserted. 

Avez-vous  pu  penser  qu'au  sang  d'Agamemnon 
Achille  preferfrt  une  fille  sans  nom, 
Qui  de  tnut  son  clestin  ce  qu'elle  a  pu  comprendre, 
C'est  qu'elle  sort  iTun  sang,  &c. 

And 

Je  ne  sais  qui  m'arrete  et  retient  mon  courroux, 
Que  par  un  prompt  avis  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe. 
Jc  ne  coure  dcs  dieux  divulguer  la  menace. 

In  the  first  instance,  qui  is  the  subject,  though  with- 
out relating  to  any  verb  ;  and  in  the  second,  je  ne  sais 
(jui  m'arrete  que  je  ne  coure,  IB  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
vommon  construction.  "  But,"  says  Vaugelas,  "  tht->e 
extraordinary  phrases,  far  from  being  vicious,  possess 
'he  more  beauty,  as  they  belong  to  a  particular  kind  of 
language." 

it    .1  dm  ,  • 
«. iupfll  ,.- 

.ii/iniiiH  or  ,iue  !»!.. 

*«i-  ins]'  OC  .»b  lufi: 
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FREE  EXERCISES- 

i. 

MADAME  DE  MAINTENON  TO  HER  BROTHER. 

WE  can  only  he  1  unhappy  by  our  own  fault  ;  this  shall  always 
be  my  text,  and  my  reply  to  your  lamentations.  Recollect  2, 
my  dear  brother,  the  voyage  to  America,  the  niisfortunes  of  our 
father,  of  our  infancy  and  our  youth  3  ;  and  you  will  bless  Pro- 
vidence instead  of  murmuring  against  fortun  e.  Ten  years  ago, 
we  were  both  very  far  (below  our  present  situation  4  ;)  and  our 
hopes  were  so  feeble  3,  that  we  limited  oor  wishes  to  an  (income 
of  three  thousand  livres  6.)  At  present  we  have1  four  times  that 
»um  7,  and  our  desires  are  not  yet  satisfied  !  we  enjoy  the  happy 
mediocrity  which  you  have  so  often  extolled  8  ;  let  us  be  content. 
If  possessions  9  come  to  us,  let  us  receive  them  from  the  hand 
of  God,  but  let  "not  our  views  be  10  too  extravagant  11.  We 
have  (every  thing  necessary  12)  and  comfortable  13  ;  all  the  rest 
is  avarice  14;  all  these  desires  of  greatness  spring  from  15  a 
restless  heart.  Your  debts  are  all  paid,  and  YOU  may  live  ele- 
gantly 16,  without  contracting  more  17.  What  have  you  to 
desire  ?  must  18  schemes  19  ofwealth  and  ambition  occasion  20 
the  loss  of  your  repose  and  your  health  ?  read  the  life  of  St. 
Louis  ;  you  will  see  how  unequal  21  the  greatness  of  tfiis  world 
is  to  the  desires  of  the  human  heart  ;  God  only  can  satisfy 
them  22.  I  repeat  it,  you  are  only  unhappy  by  your  own  fault. 
Your  uneasiness  23  destroys  your  health,  which  you  ought  to 
preserve,  if  it  were  24  only  because  I  love  you.  Watch  25  your 
temper  26  :  if  you  can  render  it  less  splenetic  27  and  less 
gloomy,  (you  will  have  gained  a  great  advantage  28.)  This  is 
not  the  work  of  reflection  only  ;  exercise,  amusement,  and  a  re- 
gular life,  (are  necessary  for  the  purpose  29.)  You  cannot  think 
well  (whilst  your  health  is  affected  30  ;)  when  the  body  is  debili- 
tated 31,  the  mind  is  without  vigour.  Adieu  J  write  to  me  more 
frequently,  and  in  a  style  less  gloomy. 


I  On  ne  Otre..  que.  2  Snnger  \.  s  The  misfortunes  of  our  Infancy  and  tlio*e 
of  our,  &,'  .  4  DII  point  ou  nous  sommes  aujonnl'Lui.  6  Si  pen  de  chow:. 
C  Troll  niille  livres  de  rente.  T  That  sum,  en.  ..plus.  »  Hare  .w  <ytrn  cxio/fr.f, 
ranter  si  I'urt,  intl-2  9  Hutfetsians,  liieus.  10  i.et  us  nit  have  views,  l)  Trop 
vaslc.  i-.'  l.<r  n<  rcspaire.  13  l.e  commode.  14  Avarice,  ciiplilile.  is  Spring 
from,  partir  <lu  vide  de.  16  Drlicieuscmeiit.  IT  Cant  rod  Ing  tnore,  tu  faire  (ie 
nniivelles.  IN  Must,  I'.uit  il  que.  lt>  I'rojet.  20  Occasiitn,  cniiter,  suh  ,.  71 
Ifneqtuil,  au-desso\i»  de.  v?  Siiti\1ii  il,.  m,  !<•  rabsasier.  va  Uneasiness,  iiMjtii— 
tudc  pi.  V4  ff  it  turn,  quaml  rc'«  ire,  rmid-l.  ut  TravaUler  sur.  2C  Huiiienr. 
VT  Hilicux.  vt  Co  Ctre  tin  grand  point  dc  gagiiv.  v.i  II  y  faut  die.  30  Taut  ijiifc 
voiu  ge  porter  uiitl.  si  lic'iiUlutid,  daut  rabatteiueut- 
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II. 

THE  CONVERT. 

AN      EASTERN      TALE. 

Divine  mercy  1  had  brought  a  vicious  man  into  a  society  of 
sages,  vrhase  morals  were  holy  and  pure.      He  was  affected  by 
their  virtues  ;  it  was  not  long  2  before  S  he  imitated  them  and 
lost  his  old  habits  :  he  became  just,  sober,  patient,  laborious,  and 
benevolent.      His  deeds  nobody  could  deny,  but  they  were  attri- 
buted 4  to  odious  motives.     They  praised  his  good  actions,  with- 
out loving  his  person :  they  weuld  always  judge  him  by  what  he 
had  -been,  not  by  what  he  was  become.     This  injustice  filled  him 
with  grief;  he  shed  tears  in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  sage,  more 
just  and  more  humane  than  the  others.     "  O  my  son,"  said  the 
old  man  to  him,  "  thou  art  better  than  thy  reputation  ;  be  thankful 
to  God  for  it.      Happy  the  man  who  can  say,  >ny  enemies  and 
my  rivals  censure  in  me  vices  of  which  I  am  not  guilty.    What 
matters  5  it,  if  thou  art  good,  that  men   persecute  thee  as 
wicked  ?     Hast  thou  not,  to  comfort  thee,  the  two  best  wit- 
nesses of  thy  actions,  God  and  thy  conscience  ?" 

SAINT-LAMBERT. 

Mr.  de  Montausier  has  written  a  letter  to  Monseigneur  upon 
the  taking  of  Fhilipsbourgh,  which  very  much  ploases  me. 
'  JIo-^-'Mgneur,  I  do  not  compliment  you  on  the  capture  of 
'  Phiiipsoourg  ;  you  had  a  good  army,  bombs,  cannon,  and 
'  Vaul.nn  :  neither  shall  I  compliment  you  upon  your  valour  ; 
'  for  that  is  an  hereditary  virtue  in  your  family.  But  I  rejoice 
'  that  your  are  liberal,  generous,  humane,  and  that  you  fyiow 
'  how  to  recompense  the  services  of  those  who  behave  well  :  it 
'is  for  t'lis  that  I  congratulate  you."  SEVIGNE. 

III. 
THE  GOOD  MINISTER. 

AN    EASTERN    TALE. 

The  great  Aaron  Raschild  began  to  suspect  that  his  vizier 
Gjafar  was  not  deserving  of  the  confidence  which  he  had  reposed 
in  him.  The  women  of  Aaron,  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad,  the 
courtiers,  the  dervises,  censured  the  vizier  with  bitterness.  The 
cal  f  loved  Giafar  ;  he  would  not  condemn  him  upon  the  clamours 
of  the  city  and  the  court:  he  visited  his  empire;  every  wh^re 
he  saw  the  land  well  cultivated,  the  country  smiling,  the  cottages 
opulent,  the  useful  arts  honoured,  and  youth  full  of  gaiety.  He 
visit ei'.  iiis  fortified  cities  and  sea-ports,  he  saw  numerous  ships, 

i  Miscrirorde.  2  Ne  pas  tarder.  a  A,  inf-i.  4  On  doauer  des  motift.  i 
Importer. 
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which  threatened  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  of  A.«5a  ;  he  saw  war- 
riors disciplined  and  content ;  these  warriors,  the  seamen  and  the 
peasantry,  exclaimed  :  "  0  God,  pour  thy  blessings  upon  the 
"  faithful,  by  giving  them  a  calif  like  Aaron,  and  a  vizier  like 
"  Giafar."  The  calif,  affected  by  these  exclamations,  enters  a 
mosque,  falls  upon  his  knees,  and  cries  out :  "  Great  God,  I  re- 
"  turn  rhee  thanks ;  thou  hast  given  me  a  vizier  of  whom  my 
"  courtiers  speak  ill,  and  rny  people  speak  well." 

SAINT-LAMBERT. 

Providence  conducts  us  with  so  much  goodness  through  the 
different  periods  of  our  life,  that  we  (do  not  perceive  our  progress 
1,)  This  loss  takes  place  gently  2,  it  is  imperceptible,  it  is  the 
shadow  of  the  sun-dial  whose  motion  we  do  not  see.  If,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  we  could  see  3  in  a  mirror,  the  face  we  shall  have 
at  three-score,  we  (should  be  shocked  at  the  contrast  4,)  and 
terrified  at  our  own  figure  ;  but  it  is  day  by  day  we  advance  : 
we  are  to-day  as  we  were  yesterday,  and  shall  be  to-morrow  as 
we  are  to-day  ;  so  we  go  forward  without  perceiving  it,  and  this 
is  a  miracle  of  that  Providence  which  I  adore.  SEVIGNE. 

IV. 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  PROSPECT. 

This  beautiful  house  was  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  from  whence 
you  beheld  the  sea,  sometimes  clear  and  smooth  as  glass,  some- 
times idly  1  irritated  against  the  rocks  on  which  it  broke,  bellow- 
ing 2  and  swelling  its  waves  like  mountains  On  another  side  was 
seen  a  river,  in  which  were  islands  bordered  with  blooming  limes, 
and  lofty  poplars,  which  raised  their  pr;>ud  heads  to  the  very 
clouds.  The  several  channels,  which  formed  those  islands,  seemed 
sporting  3  in  the  plain.  Some  rolled  their  limpid  waters  with 
rapidity  ;  some  had  a  peaceful  and  still  course ;  others,  by  long 
windings,  ran  back  again,  to  reascend  as  it  were  to  their  source, 
and  seemed  not  to  have  power  to  leave  these  enchanting  borders. 
At  a  distance  were  seen  hills  and  mountains,  which  were  lost  in 
the  clouds,  and  formed,  by  their  fantastic  figure,  ;.s  delightful  a 
horizon  (as  the  eye  could  wish  to  behold  4.)  The  neighbouring 
mountains  were  covered  with  verdant  (vine  brandies,  o)  hcinginjj 
in  festoons  ;  the  grapes  brighter  than  purple,  could  not  conceal 
themselves  under  the  leaves,  atid  the  vine  6  was  overloaded  with 
its  fruit.  The  rig,  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  ami  r.ll  other  tree*, 
•overspread  the  plain,  and  made  it  one  large  garden. 

FKNEI.ON. 

i  Ne  le  sentir  presquc  pas.  -2  Va  doucemciil.  3  On  nous  faireTuir.  4 'lumber 
A  la  reiiverse. 

i  1  ollcBieut.  2  KII  gAair.  3  Sc  juuer.  4  A  louliait  pour  le  plaUlr  de.  s 
P»mpre,  in.  o.  Vizue,  (. 
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Long  1  op  's  wear  out  7  joy,  as  long  illness  wears  out  |«m. 

A!l  philosophic  systems  are  only  gixxl  when  one  (has  no 

for  them  8.)  o  .ji.-n.GO  t< 


V. 
A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NATURE. 

With  what  magnificence  does  nature  shine  I  upon  earth  !  A 
pure  light,  extending  from  east  to  west,  gilds  successively  iht: 
two  hemisphere.?  of  this  globe  ;  an  element  transparent  and  light. 
surrounds  it  ;  a  gentle  fecundating  heat  animates,  gives  being  i; 
to  the  seeds  of  life  ;  salubrious  running  streams  contribute  to 
their  preservation  and  growth  ;  eminences  diversified  over  the 
level  land,  arrest  the  vapours  of  the  air,  make  these  springs  in- 
exhaustible and  always  new  ;  immense  cavities  made  to  receive 
them  divide  the  continents.  The  extent  of  the  sea  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  earth  «  it  is  not  a  cold,  barren  element  ;  it  is  a  new- 
empire,  as  rich,  as  populous  as  the  first.  The  finger  of  God  has 
marked  their  boundaries. 

The  earth,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  secure  3  from 
its  eruptions  :  its  surface,  enamelled  with  flowers,  adorned  with 
ever-springing  verdure,  peopled  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
species  of  different  animals,  is  a  place  of  rest,  a  delightful  abode, 
where  man,  placed  in  order  to  second  nature,  presides  over  all 
beings.  The  only  one  among  them  all,  capable  of  knowing  and 
worthy  of  admiring,  God  has  made  him  spectator  of  the  universe, 
and  a  witness  of  his  wonders.  The  divine  spark  with  which  be 
is  animated,  enables  him  to  participate  in  the  divine  mysteries  : 
it  is  by  this  light  that  he  thinks  and  reflects  ;  by  it  he  sees  and 
reads  in  the  book  of  the  universe,  as  in  a  copy  of  tile  Deity. 

Nature  is  the  exterior  throne  of  the  divine  Majesty  :  the  man 
who  contemplates,  who  studies  it,  rises  by  degrees  to  the  inte- 
rior throne  of  Omnipotence.  Made  to  adore  the  Creator,  the 
vassal  of  heaven,  sovereign  of  the  earth,  he  ennobles,  peoples, 
enriches  it  ;  he  establishes  among  living  beings,  order,  subordina- 
tion, harmony  ;  he  embellishes  nature  herself  ;  he  cultivates, 
extends,  and  polishes  it  ;  lops  off  the  thistle  and  the  briar,  and 
multiplies  the  grape  and  the  rose.  BUFFON. 

VI. 
ANOTHER  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NATURE. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  are  the  ornaments  and  cloathing  1  of 
the  earth.  Nothing  is  so  melancholy  2  as  the  prospect  of  a  coun- 

T  User,    s  X'en  avoir  que  faire. 

l  Ne  briller  pas.     2  Faire  tclort.    3  A  I'abri  de, 

i  Ktement.    2  Triste. 
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try  naked  and  bare  3,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  nothing  but  stones, 
mud,  and  sand.  But,  vivified  by  nature,  and  clad  4  in  its  nuptial 
robe,  amidst  the  course  of  streams  and  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
earth  presents  to  man,  in  the  harmony  of  the  three  kingdoms,  a 
spectacle  full  of  life,  of  interest  and  charms,  the  only  spectacle  in 
the  world  of  which  his  eyes  and  heart  are  never  weary  5. 

The  more  a  (contemplative  man's  soul  is  fraught  with  sensi- 
bility 6,)  the  more  he  yields  to  the  extacies  which  this  harmony 
produces  in  him.  A  soft  and  deep  melancholy  then  takes  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  and  in  an  intoxication  of  delight,  he  loses  him- 
self in  the  immensity  of  that  beautiful  system,  with  which  he  feels 
himself  identified.  Then  every  particular  object  escapes  him,  he 
«ues  and  feels  nothing  but  i:i  the  whole.  Some  circumstance 
must  contract  his  ideas,  and  circumscribe  his  imagination,  before 
1  he  can  observe  by  parcels  that  universe  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  embrace.  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU. 

VII. 
jnofley,  CULTIVATED  NATURE. 

How  beautiful  is  cultivated  nature  !  by  the  labours  of 
man,  how  brilliant  it  is,  and  how  pompously  adorned  .'  He  him- 
self is  its  chief  ornament,  its  noblest  part;  by  multiplying  himself, 
he  multiplies  the  most  precious  germ  ;  she  also  .seems  to  multiply 
with  him:  by  his  art,  he  (brings  forth  to  view  1)  ail  that  she  con- 
cealed 2  in  her  bosom.  How  many  unknown  treasures  !  What 
new  riches  !  Flowers,  fruits,  seeds  brouprlu  to  perfection,  multi- 
plied to  infinity ;  the  useful  species  of  animals  transported,  pro- 
pagated, increased  without  number  ;  the  noxious  species  reduced, 
confined,  banished  :  gold,  and  iron  more  necessary  than  gold, 
extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  torrents  confined  3,  rivers 
directed,  contracted  *  ;  the  s.^a  itself  subjected,  explored  5,  crossed, 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other;  the  earth  accessible  in  every 
{-ait,  ami  every  where  rendered  equally  cheerful  and  fruitful  :  in 
the  vallies,  delightful  meadows  ;  in  th?  plains,  rich  pastures  and 
£till  richer  harvests  ;  hills  covered  with  vines  and  fruits :  their 
summits  crowned  with  useful  trees  and  young  forests  ;  deserts 
changed  into  cities  inhabited  by  an  immense  population,  which, 
continaully  circulating,  spread*  itself  from  these  centres  to  their 
extremities  ;  roads  opened  and  frequented,  communications  esta- 
blished every  where,  as  so  many  witnesses  of  the  strength  and 
union  of  society  :  a  thousand  other  monuments  of  power  and 
f:lory  sufficiently  demonstrate1  th.it  man,  possu.ving  dominion  over 
the  earth,  has  changed,  renewed  the  whole  of  its  surface,  and 
that,  at  all  times,  he  shares  the  empire  of  it  with  nature. 

3  i'ele.    4  Kevutu.    6   So   lasser.     6   Content plateur  avoir  I'iuic  teusible.    T 
Tour  qu'll 
a  Me  tire  au  jour,    a  Rcceler.    3  Coutcuu.    4  Bf»»crre.    s  Rcconnu. 
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VIII. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

However,  man,  only  reigns  by  right  of  conquest ;  he  rather 
.  than  possesses,  and  he  can  preserve  only  by  means  of  con- 
'  labour.  If  this  ceases,  every  thing  droops,  every  thing 
declines, 'everything  changes,  and  agaiu  returns  I  under  the  hand 
of. nature;  she  reassumes  her  rights,  erases  the  work  of  man, 
covers  with  dust  and  moss  his  most  pompous  monuments,  destroys 
thum  in  time,  and  leaves  him  nothing  but  the  regret  of  having 
lost,  through  his  fault,  what  his  ancestors  had  conquered  by  their 
Those  times,  in  which  man  loses  his  dominion,  those 
barbarous  2  ages,  during  which  every  thing  is  seen  to  perish,  are 
always  preceded  by  war,  and  accompanied  by  scarcity  and  depo- 
pulation. Man,  who  can  do  nothing  but  by  number,  who  is  strong 
only  by  union,  who  can  be  happy  only  by  peace,  is  mad  enough 
to  arm  himself  for  his  misery,  and  to  fight  for  his  ruin.  Impelled 
by  an  insatiable  thirst  of  having,  blinded  by  ambition  still  more 
i.is :'!' :  b'e,  he  renounces  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  turns  all  his 
strength  against  himself,  seeks  mutual  destruction,  actually  3 
destroys  himself ;  and,  after  these  periods  of  blood  and  carnage, 
when  the  smoke  of  glory  has  vanished,  he  contemplates  with  a 
sad  eye,  the  earth  wasted,  the  arts  buried,  nations  scattered,  the 
weakened,  his  own  happiness  ruined,  and  his  real  power 
annihilated.  BUFFON. 

IX. 

INVOCATION  TO  THE  GOD  OF  NATURE. 

^Almighty  God  !  whose  presence  alone  supports  nature,  and 
maintains  the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  :  Thou,  who, 
from  .the  immoveable  throne  of  the  empyrean,  seest  the  celestial 
spheres  roll  under  thy  feet,  without  shock  or  confusion  :  who, 
from  the  bosom  of  repose,  reproducest  every  moment  their  im- 
mense movements,  and  alone  governest,  in  profound  peace,  that 
infinite  number  of  heavens  and  worlds ;  restore,  restore  at  length 
tranquillity  to  the  agitated  earth  !  let  it  be  silent  at  thy  voice  ; 
let  discord  and  war  cease  their  proud  clamours  !  God  of  good- 
ness, author  of  al!  beings,  thy  paternal  eye  takes  in  1  all  the 
objects  of  the  creation  ;  but  man  is  thy  chosen  being ;  thou  hast 
illumined  2  his  soul  with  a  ray  of  thy  immortal  light :  complete 
the  measure  of  thy  kindness  by  penetrating  his  heart  with  a  ray 
of  thy  love  :  this  divine  sentiment,  diffusing  itself  every  where, 
will  reconcile  opposite  natures  ;  man  will  no  longer  dread  the 
sight  of  man  ;  his  hand  will  no  longer  wield  the  murderous 
Eti'd  3  ;  the  /devouring  flames  of  war  will  no  longer  dry  up  4  the 

i  Keir.rer.    2  De  barbaric.    3  En  efl'et. 

1  fenbraeser.    2  Eclairer.    3  Le  fer. arnier  sa  main.    4  Tarir. 
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sources  of  population  :  the  human  species,  now  weakened,  muti- 
lated, mowed  down  in  the  blossom,  will  spring  anew  5  and  mul- 
tiply without  number ;  nature,  overwhelmed  under  the  weight  of 
scourges  6,  will'1  soon  re-assume,  with  a  new  life,  its  former  fruit- 
fulness  ;  and  we,  beneficent  God.  will  second  it,  we  will  cultivate 
it,  \ve  will  contemplate  it  incessantly,  that  we  may  every  moment 
offer  thee  a  new  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  BUFFON. 


Happy  they  who  are  disgusted  with  1  turbulent  pleasures,  and 
know  liOvv  to  be  contented  2  with  the  sweets  of  an  innocent  life  ! 

v  tii!.-y  who  delight  iii  being  instructed  3,  and  who  take  a 
re  ±  in  storing  their  minds  with  knowledge  !  Wherever 

>e  fortune  may  throw  them,  they  always  carry  entertain- 
ment with  them  ;  and  the  disquiet  which  preys  upon  others,  even 
in  the  midst  of  pleasures,  is  unknown  to  those  who  can  employ 
themselves  in  reading.  Happy  they  who  love  to  read,  and  are 
not  like  nui  deprived  of  the  ability.  As  these  thoughts  were 
passing  in  my  mind,  I  went  into  a  gloomy  forest,  where  I  imme- 
diately perceived  an  old  man  holding  a  book  in  his  hand.  The 
forehead  of  this  sage  was  broad,  bald,  and  a  little  wrinkled  :  a 
white  beard  hung  down  to  his  girdle;  his  suture  was  tall  and 
majestic;  his  complexion  still  fresh  and  ruddy,  his  eyes  lively 
and  piercing,  his  voice  sweet,  his  words  plain  and  charming.  I 
never  saw  so  venerable  an  old  man.  He  was  a  priest  of  Apollo, 
and  officiated  5  in  a  marble  temple,  which  the  kings  of  Egypt 
had  dedicated  to  that  God  in  this  forest.  The  book  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  was  a  collection  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Gods. 
He  accosted  me  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  we  discoursed  toge- 
ther. He  related  things  past  so  well,  that  they  seemed  present, 
and  yet  with  such  brevity,  that  his  account  never  tired  me.  He 
foresaw  the  future  by  his  profound  knowledge,  which  made  him 
know  men,  and  the  designs  of  which  they  are  capable.  With  all 
this  wisdom  he  was  cheerful  and  complaisant,  and  the  sprightliest 
youth  has  not  so  many  graces  as  this  mail' had  at  so  advanced  an 
age  He  accordingly  loved  young  men  when  they  were  teachable 
6,  and  had  a  taste  for  study  and  virtue.  ::IOK. 

XI. 

THOUGHTS  ON  POETRY. 
Wherever  I  went,  I   found  that  poetry  was  considered  as  the 

5   Genner  de  nonveau.     ii  rii'an. 

i  Se  dt-Kjftter  de.  a  Se  conteuter  de.  s  S'inslrutre.  4  Se  plaire.  i  Senrlr. 
c  Oucile. 
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(highest  learning  1,)  and  regarded  with  a  veneration  (somewhat 
approaching  to  2,)  that  which  men  would  pay  to  angelic  nature. 

It  yet  fills  me  with  woiukr  that,  in  almost  all  countries,  the 
most  ancient  poets  are  considered  as  the  best ;  whether  (it  be  that 
3)  every  kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  gradually  attained, 
and  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  once ;  or  that  the  first  poetry  o! 
every  nation  surprised  them  as  a  novelty,  and  retained  the  credit 
by  consent,  which  it  received  by  accident  at  first ;  or  whether,  as 
the  province  4  of  poetry  is  to  describe  nature  arid  passion,  which 
are  always  the  same,  the  first  writers  (took  possession  5)  of  (the 
most  striking  objects  for  description  0,)  and  (the  most  probable 
occurrences  for  fiction  7,)  and  left  nothing  to  those  that  fallowed 
them,  but  transcription  8  of  the  same  events,  and  new  combina- 
'tions  9  of  the  same  images.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is  com- 
monly observed,  that  the  early  writers  are  in  possession  of  nature, 
and  their  followers  10  of  art :  that  the  first  excel  in  strength  and 
invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance  and  refinement 

I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  illustrious  fraternity  II. 
I  read  all  the  poets  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  repeat 
l>y  memory  the  volumes  that  are  suspended  in  the  mosque  of 
Mecca.  But  I  soon  found  that  no  man  was  ever  great  by  imita- 
tion. My  d«sire  of  excellence  12  impelled  13  me  to  transfer  1* 
my  attention  to  nature  and  to  life  15.  Nature  WHS  to  be  my  sub- 
ject, and  men  to  be  my  auditors  :  I  could  never  describe  what  I 
had  not  seen ;  I  could  not  hope  (to  move  those  with  delight  or 
terror  16)  whose  interests  and  opinions  I  did  not  understand  17. 


XII. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw. every  thing  (with  a 
new  purpose  18  ;)  my  sphere  of  attention  was  suddenly  magni- 
fied :  no  kind  of  knowledge  (was  to  be  overlooked  19.)  I  ranged 
mountains  and  .deserts  for  20  images  and  resemblances,  and 
(pictured  upon  my  mind  21)  every  tree  of  the  forest  and  flower 
of  the  valley.  I  observed  with  equil  care  the  cratrs  of  the  rock 
and  the  pinnacles  of  the  palace.  Sometimes  I  wandered  along 
the  mazes  of  the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watched  ti:o  chancres  <ii' 
the  summer-clouds.  To  a  poet  nothing  can  be  useless.  Wuat- 


i  Vartle  la  pine  sublime  de  ta  littcrainre.  ?  Qni  tenoit  cle.  3  Cela  vieniie.de 
cr  que.  «  lint.  5  S't'inparer.  «  objets  qni  f..i\nii-soie;it  les  plus  riches  ilescrip 
ti  !>§.  J  Kvoneincus  qi;i  pretmeut  lu  plus  a  la  fictiuu.  !>  De  copier,  o  Faire  rie 
tionvellcs  comtjiuaisons.  10  Sucmsctiis.  1 1  I'lmille.  14  Lxccller  13  Eii^aier 
11  Ut|>:.rstr...sur.  is  Tal>!ean  dc  la  vie.  is  iicveiller  le  plaisir  ou  la  terreur 
tlans  cru\.  11  \e  c«»iiiioitre  rii.  is  Sons  nil  no  vc:iu  jour.  13  •!•;  nc  tlevoi* 
^o  lour  ret ueiilir.  ii  IViiarer  nion  esprit  du  tableau  u«. 
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ever  is  beautiful,  and  whatever  i*  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to 
his  imagination :  he  must  (be  conversant  22)  with  all  Aat  (is 
awfully  vast  or  elegantly  little  23.)  The  plants  of  the  garden, 
the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  the  me- 
teors of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to  store  his  mind  with  inex- 
haustible variety  ;  for  every  idea  is  useful  for  the  (enforcement 
or  decoration  24)  of  moral  or  religious  truth ;  and  he  who  knows 
most,  will  have  most  power  25  or  diversifying  his  scenes  26,  and 
gratifying  his  reader  with  remote  allusions  and  unexpected  in- 
struction. 

All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was,  therefore,  careful  to  study 
27,  and  every  country  which  I  have  surveyed  has  contributed 
bomething  to  my  poetical  powers. 

In  so  wide  a  survey,  interrupted  the  prince,  you  must  surely 
have  left  much  unobserved.  I  have  lived,  till  now,  within  the 
circuit  of  these  mountains,  and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without 
the  sight  of  something  which  I  had  never  beheld  before,  or  never 
heeded  28. 


XIII. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  business  of  a  poet,  said  Imlac,  is  to  examine,  not  the 
individual,  but  the  species ;  to  remark  general  properties  and 
(large  appearances  29  :)  he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the 
tulip,  or  describe  the  different  shades  in  the  verdure  of  the  forest 
He  is  to  exhibit,  in  his  portraits  of  nature,  such  prominent  awl 
striking  features,  as  30  recal  the  original  to  every  mind ;  and 
must  neglect  the  minuter  discriminations  31,  which  one  may  have 
remarked,  and  another  neglected,  for  those  characteristics  32 
which  are  alike  obvious  33  to  vigilance  31  and  carelessness  3.i. 

Eut  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  3(J  the  task  of  a  poet : 
he  must  be  acquainted  likewise  with  all  the  modes  37  of  life. 
His  character  requires  that  he  estimate  38  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  every  condition  :  observe  the  power  of  all  the  passions, 
in  all  their  combinations,  and  trace-  the  changes  39  of  the  human 
mind,  as  they  are  modified  by  various  institutions,  and  acciden- 
tal influences  of  climate  or  custom  :  from  the  sprightliness  of 
infancy  to  the  despondence  of  decrepitude.  He  must  dive.^t 
himself  40  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age  or  country  ;  he  mus-t 
consider  right  arid  wrong  ti  in  their  abstracted  and  invariable 

3t  IMen  coimoilri'.  2:1  Ktonnu  ;>ui  su  grandeur,  on  cliiiriue  par  son  t'li-i>:mM 
pctite»»e.  14  Fortifier,  on  embcllir.  vs  Hi  SMUIK.-.-  p»iir.  UH  l;il>leau. 
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state  42  ;  be  must  disregard  present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise 
to  general  and  transcendent  truths,  which  will  always  be  the 
same ;  he  must,  therefore,  (content  himself  with  the  slow  prr- 
gress  of  his  name  43,)  contemn  the  applause  of  his  own  tinr-, 
and  commit  his  claims  to  the  justice  of  posterity.  He  muft  i 
write  as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the  legislator  of  mankim  , 
and  consider  himself  as  presiding  44  over  the  thoughts  and  man- 
ners of  future  generations,  as  a  being  superior  to  time  and  pi  ice. 
His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end  :  he  must  know  many  lan- 
guages, and  many  sciences  ;  and,  that  his  style  may  be  worth" 
of  his  thoughts,  he  must,  by  incessant  practice,  familiarize  him- 
self to  every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  harmony. 

S.  JOHNSON. 

XIV. 

First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame, 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  *ti!l  the  same  : 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  li^ht, 

-  Life,  force,  ar,d  beauty,  must  to  all  impart;  1 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art.               2 
Art,  from  that  fund,  each  just  supply  provides  ; 
"YVorks  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides  : 
In  some  fair  body  thus  th'  informing  soul, 

With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole  ; 

Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains 

Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effect  remains.  3 

Some,  to  whom  heav'n  in  wit  has  been  profuse, 

Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use  : 

For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 

Tho'  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife.  4 

"Pis  more  to  guide,  than,  spur  the  muse's  steed, 

Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed  :  5 

The  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse, 

Shows  most  true  mettle,  when  you  check  its  course.  6 

POPE. 

<>u  injiiste.    42  Abstraction   faile  de  res  diver*   pr<  jiigt-j.      43  Se  rtsigner  a  voir 
sou  uoin  percfr  diUicilement.     44  Inmier. 

l  Light,  clear,  immutable,  and  universal  niture,  which  never  errs,  and  shines 
always  with  a  (,'ivine  splendour,  must  impart  to  all  she  does,  life,  force,  and  beauty. 

*  She  is  at  ouce  the  source,  £c 

3  So  in  a  fair  body,  unseen   itself,  but  always  (ensiMe  by  its  effects,  th«  soul 
continually  acting,  feeds  tlie  whole  with  spirits,  nils  it  with  vigour,  guides  every 
motion  of  it,  and  sustains  every  nerve. 

4  Soi»e  to  whom  heaven  h;is  given  wit  with   profusion,  want  at  much  yet  to 
Know  the  use  they  ought  to  make  uf  it;  fur  wit  and  judgment,  though  made,  liKe 
man  and  wife,  to  ;iid  each  other,  are  otti'ii  in  opposition. 

s  It  is  more  dillicult  to  guide  than  spur  the  courser  of  the  mutes,  and  to 
restrain  its  ardour  than  provoke  its  impetuosity. 

o  Hie  v.  iuged  courser  is  like  a  generous  burse  :  the  more  ne  stiive  to  stop  it  in 
iu  rani  J  course,  the  more  it  shows  unctmque<aule  vigour. 


THBASES   OJf   SOME   DIFFICULTIES. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  PHRASES 


OX  THE 
VJUNCIPAL  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  FRENCH 


Sur  ies  Collectif*  Partitifs. 

T.a  plupart  (tea  fruits  vtrts  sont 
d'un  gi><-it  uiixtire. 

IM  plaptirt  des  gens  ne  se  conduisent 
gue  pur  intci&t. 

IM  plupart  du  m>>nde  se  trompe. 

II  meprise  par  jilnloso/ihie  Ies  hon- 
neur.t,  qve  la  jlupurt  du  monde  re- 

tin  n-l-.C. 

It  (levoit  me  fonrnir  tant  d'arbres  ; 
fi>ni.\  fen  ai  rtjeti  la  moitie  gut  ne 
tuloit  ricn. 

I.  n  «rand  nombre  de  tpectateurs 
ajtmtM  a.  la  beaute  du  spectacle. 

Tout  sarte  de  livres  tie  so>U  pas 
egfttemrnt  buns. 

Heaucoup  de  fcrsonnes  se  sont  pri- 
sentees. 

Bien  des  personnel  se  font  dts  pri/t- 
cipat  ii  leur  Janluisic. 


On  the  Collective  Partitives- 

The  greater  part  of  green  fruit  is  of  a 
liargti  taste. 

Most  people  arc  guided  only  by  iu- 
terest. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  live  in 
error. 

As  a  true  philosopher  lie  despisei 
those  honours  which  mankind  in  ge- 
neral conn. 

He  was  to  fnriKsli  me  so  many  tree*, 
but  1  refused  half  of  llicin  which  weie 
good  for  nothiiig. 

A  coiihidcrahle  uuniher  of  specta- 
tors added  to  the  splendour  of  (tic 
scene 

livery  kind  of  hooks  are  not  eqtully 
good. 

Many  people  presented  themselves. 

Many  -persons  form  principles  to 
themselves,  according  to  their  fancy. 


Kur  (jiieiques  Vcrlx-s  qti'on  lie  peat 
cnnjiigner  avec  Avoir  saus  faire  ties 
baiuuiismcs. 

II  lui  rst  ichu  une  succession  du  chfj 
df  sa  j'cmiiiK. 

II  nt  tiit:n  dichu  de  .ton  credit. 

.\e  sommesnovs  piu   cotirenus    du 

\'c&t-lt  pas  intrrrpt'it  dans  cette 
affair  f i  routine  it  I'anrit  prmnisT 

li  at  surveiiu  a  l'iinpr<f 

Lit  tiei^*,  inii  tf,c  toinbie  cc  matin,  n 
admtci  le  temps. 

tjue  tie  ridge  ii  f*(  tambi  ce  matin  ! 

Tmttes  fet  dfnts  lui  sont  tonwefx. 
.'rtu>uii  n'est  pas  totnlti  d  terre. 

Sees  voux  a  lie  roir  rot  re  ami? 

ll\  son/  ari'ircx  il  midi  ct  smt  rrpar- 
tts  rie  suite- 

J'cs  firms  sont  ()  peine  it-loirs. 
' It    t.<l    ni   ilc   ('tiri'itx   crrtitciir,  qui 
n'mif  inn  iifaligf  pour  ton  education. 

/'.'•<•  .  <tre    tanir    <  • 

rtiitric  ? 

Madame  rot  re  mire  n'ett-tllc  j'u.v 
incur*  ieniH.  f 


On  f,ome  Verbs  which  can  mot  be  conju- 
gated nith  t!ie  rcrb  Avoir,  tt it  hunt 
making  barbarous  j  /irnsex. 

An  estate  fell  to  him  in  right  of  his 
wife. 

He  has  lost  much  of  his  credit. 
Have  K-e  not  agreed  about  the  price  T 

Did  he  not  interfere  in  that  affair  a* 
!:f  h.td  piniiii- 

Hc  came  up  unawares. 

-now  \-.  hi'-h  fell  this  morning  LM 
w^tciicil  UK   \\eather. 

u  !•:,,  a  ticul  of  »now  has  fallen  luia 
morning ! 

All  his  (coili  have  fallrn  out. 

'I  hut  remark  »as  not  allowed   to  eg- 

din 

n.  ve  yon  been  to  fee  your  friend  T 
'I  hey   nrrivcd   at  nooii   and   tet   out 
again  itnmetliuicly. 

I  .wi-u  HIT  scarcely  bluwn. 
Hr  was  bmnuf  vi..  ,  woo 

In  si  mnl  on  !>im  ii  i   In-si  i  iln:  atiuu. 
Is  your  sister  irum.ul  ? 

Is  not  your  mother  come  yet  ? 
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Snr  let  Mots  de  Quantitc. 

fl  a  beaucoup  <f 'esprit,  mait  encore 
flus  d' amour-propre. 

fl  a  oiiei  d'argent  pour  set  menus 
plaisirs 

II  y  avail  bien  du  mande  a,  POyera. 

n  y  ai'oit  hier  au  Pare  je  ne  sais 
com'/icn  de  fens. 

H  Ijuit  a  iu  a  nl  d'etat  gut  tic  vin. 

It  a  tant  d'amis  qu'il  ne  manquera 
<te  riett. 

Personne  n'y  a  j>lus  d'intertt  que  lui. 

ft  n'a  pas  plus  d'esprit  qu'il  n'en 
faut. 

Trap  de  toisir  perd  sovvent  la  jeu- 
HMM. 

J'y  at  Men  mains  d'intirft  que  vous. 


Sur  les  Pronoms  Personnels. 

Sors  et  te  retire. 

('•ours  fife  et  ne  t'amuse  point. 

II  ait  tnijnurd'hui  tine  ckvte  et  de- 
main  U  se  dementira. 

11  t'est  tltinenti  lui-niime. 

L<t  jeunesse  eft  naturellemcnt  em- 
parttx ;  etle  a  lieaoin  de  quttque  entrace 
<pu  la  rctrviine. 

11  ne  jiait  voir  pcrsonne  dans  la 
pros).erite  sans  lui  porter  enrie. 

Ct  que  vittis  me  dites  est  vn 
pour  moi. 

( 'V*f  an  liomme  extreme  en  tout ;  il 
aime  et  il  kait  avec  Jureur. 

Si  ions  n'y  avezjamais  ett,je  vmis y 
•aenerdi. 

Je  I'til  connu  d»ux  et  modcste ;  il  s'est 
bien  gate  dans  le  commerce  de  sex  nou- 
•veaiu  amis. 

Elle  ifrest  pax  encore  revenue  du  sai- 
tisstmeitt,  que  lui  causa  cette  nouvelle. 

II  menace  de  I'exterminer,  lui  et 
tcwte  sa  race. 

i'i  taus  n'avez  qvefaire  de  ce  lirre- 
iti,  prltez-te-tnoi. 

je  lui  aiois  envcyi  un  diamant,  U 
Ca  refuse,  je  le  lui  ai  renvoyi. 

U  apprend  J'acilement  et  oublie  de 
mime. 

Jf  lui  pardonne  facilement  rf 'avoir 
win  se  J'aire  aatettr  ;  mainjene  sau- 
roi.v  lui  partiotintr  titutes  les  puerililes 
ionl  il  a  farri  son  livre, 

Je  t»e  plains  a  vou.t  de  vans  mtnj-e. 

Si  reins  ne  ivulex  pas  itre  pour  li/i, 
au  moi»«  tif  snyf  t  pas  contre. 

QtMiitt  seru-cf  que  nous  liendre" 
mttus  voir! 


On  tiords  of  Quantity. 

He  bag  a  great  deal  of  sense,  but 
more  vanity.       -.  m  ,WMtatMC»  ki 
He  ha»  sufficieut  pocket  money. 

There  were  a  great  many  people 
the  Opera. 

There  were  I  do  not  know  how  m»n> 
people  in  t!ie  Park  yesterday 

He  (iriuka  «» tinich  »ater  as  u-i;ie. 

He  has  so  many  Crieuog  that  be  orill 
want  for  nut  'in?.. 

Nobody  Las  more  interest  th^re  than 
he. 

He  is  not  ovei  burdened  with  sense. 

Too  much  leisure  time  is  freqneuiiy 
the  destruction  of  youth. 

I  am  much  iei*  concerned  in  il  t'..?  , 
you. 


OH  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

Go  out  and  retire,  withdraw. 

Go  quick  ami  do  not  loiter. 

lie  advances  a  tbin^  o-ditjr,  ant?  will 
contradict  himself  to-uiorro  .. 

He  has  co.itradicted  himself. 

Youth  is  naturally  Laity,  it  needs 
»oine  checi*  to  it.stiaia  i;. 


He  can  see  the  prosper-ty  of  nobody, 
without  envying  them. 

What  you  tell  uie  is  a  perfect  riddle 
to  me. 

He  is  a  man  that  carries  every  thing 
to  excess;  be  is  alike  violent  in  lib 
love  and  in  bis  hatred. 

If  you  have  never  bten  there,  I  will 
take  you. 

I  knew  him  when  he  was  mild  and 
modest  ;  be  has  been  much  corrupted 
by  associating  with  Ins  new  acquaint- 
ances. 

She   is  not    yet  recovered  f  ,  ym  n>(> 
consternation    into   ubicL    Ui.  t 
gence  threw  her. 

He  threatens  to  exterminate  Li 
all  bis  family. 

If  you  have  done  w 
it  me. 

I  had  seat  him  a  dia 
fused  it,  but  I  (rat  him  it  ba'<  •• 

He  k'urns  easily  ui.U  furgtu  t'w 
bame. 

I  can  easily  parcion   him  1W   ; 
attempt:  d  to  turn  anihor  ;  I  i.t  i 
pardun    him   si!   the   a^&uiiliiiea 
which  he  l.us  tilled  l.i- 

I  complain  t.)  you  of  \'>uisc>f. 

If  you  "ill  not'be  for  him,  at  U*a«t  <ia 
not  he  against  him. 

When  v  ill  you  cuiiie  to  fee  us! 


vith  tlii,  book,  !,•;,! 
liamniid,  ami  i 
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Sut  Ml,  lui,  soi-uitine  ct  lui  name. 

(Jua/nl  on  a  pour  soi  If.  temoignage 
de  sa  conscience,  on  tit  Men  fort. 

L'ettime  tie  toute  la  terre  tie  sert  de 
rien  a  un  homme  qui  n'a  pas  le  temoig- 
nage  de  sa  conscience  pour  lui. 

Un  homme  fait  mille  fautet,  parce 
yu'il  ne  fait  point  de  reflexions  sur  lui. 

On  fait  mille  faults,  quatid  on  ne 
fait  aucune  riftexion  sur  soi. 

II  aime  mieux  (tire  du  mal  de  lui, 
que  tie  ii'cn  point  parltr. 

L'tgo'iste  aiinera  mieux  dire  du  mal 
dc  sui,  que  de  n'en  point  parler. 

On  a  touvent  besoin  d'un  plus  petit 
que  sal. 

l:n  prince  a  souvent  betoin  de  beau- 
coup  de  &CHS  plus  j.itits  que  lui. 

C'est  vn  ban  moyen  de  s'elever  sot- 
mime,  que.  d'exalter  ses  pareils;  ct  un 
/uHiiiiu  adroit  s'clivc  ainsi  lui-miine. 


Sur  les  Prouoms  Uelatifb. 

II  n'y  a  rien  de  si  capable  d'eff&mt- 
ner  le  courage,  que  faUiette  et  Us 
dtlice*. 

II  ftiut  empicher  que  la  division,  qui 
tst  dans  ccttej'iimille,  n'eclate. 

II  y  a  blen  ties  ivincmens  que  I'on 
tuppmc  te  passer  pendant  les  en- 
tr'actes. 

Je  le  trovvai  qui  s'ka/iillnit. 

Qui  le  tirera  de  cet  embarras,  le 
ti/rera  d'une  grunde  miskre. 

deux  lei  sont  tMtablement  keureux, 
'lui  croient  Vitre. 

II  n'y  a  que  la  vertu,  qui  yuisse  ren 
dre  un  hontme  /<e«w-r  en  celtc  vie. 

ll  n'y  a  regie  si  giniralt,  qui  n'ait 
son  exception. 

C'ftt  un  orateur  qui  se  posstde  et 
qvi  ne  .ie  trouble  jaiiuii.-i. 

It  n'y  a  pas  dans  le  coeur  humain  de 
rtpli  ?»'«  Wfew  ne  conmiisse. 

On  n'a  troure  que  t/uelques fragment 
du  grand  ouvrage  qu'il  uivit  promis. 

I*a  finite,  que  vouit  avexfaite,  est  plus 
impo'rtante  qne  VHUS  tic  yeftfKL 

/,i  9  prrm&res  demarches  q^'onfoit 
dans  le  tnonde,  ont  bcaucuup  d'iit/iu- 
eace  sur  le  resle  de  In  trie. 

( ttte  farce  ext  inn:  tits  plus  riMles 
qu'tnt  att  encore  viu*. 

Amdssrz-rmts  rfc.v  trfsors  Qut:  lt:\  nrs 
et  la  rouille  ne  puissent  point  f,uter, 
et  ifue  let  voleiirs  ne  puisst'ut 
derober. 


On  soi,  lui,  sol-nitme  and   liti-mtm*. 

The  appiohaiidii  of  our  cuuecieau* 
imparts  great  courage. 

The  good  opinion  of  the  wliole  world 
is  of  no  use  to  a  man  who  ta>  uol  iii« 
approbation  of  hU  own  conscience. 

A  man  commits  a  timusand  faults  lie- 
cause  he  does  not  reflect  on  future,  cou- 
sequeuces. 

We  commit  a  thousand  faults,  when 
we  neglect  to  reflect  on  .ourselves. 

He  had  rather  speak  ill  of  hunx  If 
than  not  talk  of  himself  at  all. 

The  egotist  prefers  speaking  ill  of 
himself  rather  than  not  be  the  subject 
of  bis  own  conversation. 

We  frequently  want  the  ass^tance  of 
one  who  is  below  ourselves. 

A  prince  frequently  needs  the  assis- 
tance of  many  persons  inferior  to  him. 
self. 

(t  is  an  excellent  method  of  exalting 
ourselves  to  exalt  our  equals,  and  u 
man  of  address  by  this  means  exalts 
himself. 


On  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

Nothing  Is  so  calculated  to  enervate 
the  mimt  as  idleness  and  pleasure. 

The  dissension  iu  that  family  must  he 
prevented  from  becoming  public. 

There  are  many  events  in  a  piecv 
which  are  supposed  to  happen  l>et\veeu 
the  acts. 

I  found  him  dressing. 

Whoever  extricates  him  from  thts 
difficulty  will  relieve  him  from  much 
distress. 

Those  are  really  happy  who  tuiuh 
themselves  so. 

Virtue  nlone  can  render  a  man  liappr 
in  this  life. 

There  is  no  rule  so  general  but  it  ad- 
mits of  exceptions. 

He  is  an  orator  who  is  master  of 
himself,  and  who  in  never  at  a  |I>KS. 

There  is  no  recess  uf  the  human  U,;;  t 
but  God  perceives  it. 

Only  come  fragments  of  tlie  gnitt 
work  he  bud  promised  l.ave  betiii 
found. 

The  error  you  have  committed  is  of 
more  consequence  titan  you  inline. 

Tbe  lit  I  steps  wo  take  on  entni,,j;  the 
world  have  con:-iiier;iL>le  intlitciite  on 
the  rest  of  our  fiv  s>. 

I  h.it  farce  is  one  of  the  most  Irnty 
comic  II. at  ever  was  seen. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  which 
neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  too 
which  thieves  cannot  steal. 
1'  »'  t 
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e,  o&  nous  somme.t  dr.  re 
gui  doit  arrit-cr,  fait  qve  nous  tie  sau- 
rions  prcndre  des  mesures  JusftH. 

Je  m'ilunne  qu'il  ne  toie  pas  le  dan- 
ger ou  il  e.vf. 

L'homme  dmit  voits  parley,  n'est 
f  Ivs  id. 

Celiii  de  quije  tiens  cette  nouvelle  ue. 
votis  fst  fas  cunntt. 

Ceiut,  a  qui  ce  lietiu  chateau  appar- 
titnt,  ne  I'habitf  presque  jamais. 

Ce  sont  ties  tifctienterif  uvxqiitU  il 
fuvt  i/ien  se  soumettre. 

("est  ce  it  'ftiot  vaui,  ne  pensez  guere. 


Sur  les  Pronoros  Dtmonstratifs. 

Me  point  reconnoitre  la  divinite, 
c'est  renoncer  a  toutet  Us  lumieres  dv 
la  raison. 

Hfcn-tir,  c'est  mlpriser  Dieu  et  crain- 
die  les  hoinmts. 

II  y  a  des  epidemies  morales,  et  ce 
sont  les  plus  aangerevsf*. 

Je  rrois  que  ce  qtie  vou-s  dites  est  bi&i 
tlui&ni  de  ce  que  vous  penstz. 

Les  hommes  riaiment  ordinairement 
gne  ce'ux  qui  /«  /tattejit- 

f'clui  qui  permmiie  <t  ua  autre  de 
Jaire  vn  crime,  n'cst  gutre  m^iiis  cou- 
pahle  que  cclui  qui  le  vominrt. 

Penser  ainsi,  c'tst  s'aveugler  soi- 
tntme. 

Ce  qu'on  raj/porte  de  lui  eat  incon- 
cevable. 

Ce  qui  m'ajfli&e,  c'est  de  vuir  le  tri- 
tanplie  du  crime. 

Ciinnoiaset-vuiui  la  jfunr.  Emille  ? 
c'est  une  enfant  dont  tout  If  monde  dit 
du  bicn. 

Imitex  en  tout  votre  amie  ;  file  est 
douce,  apyliquce,  hon.ni.te  et  compalis- 
tante. 


fur   le   Verbe  avoir  employe  a  I'lm- 
per-:oniiei. 

Remarque.  Qnand  le  verbe  aioir 
s'fjiiiploie  a  I'inip^isouuel,  c'est  ilans 
le  sens  A'ilre,  et  alors  il  se  joint  tou- 
jours  avec  y. 

11  y  »  un  an  que  je  ne  vous  ai  vu. 

Y  a-t-U  de*  nouwUes  f 

\i.i,  il  n'y  en  a  }as,  du  mains  que 
je  sac/te. 

N'y  a-t  il  pas  cinquantc-quatre  milles 
de  Londres  a  hiigkton? 

11  y  avoit  litja  beuttcoup  de  monde 
lorsque  j'arrtvai. 

II  n'y  avoit  Ititr  prexyue  personne 
au  pare. 

Y  avoii-il  de  grand-i  d&bats  f 

ffy  avoit  il  pas  beavcoup  de  cu- 
tieuxf 


Our  uncertainty  at  to  what  will  hap 
pen  makes  us  incapable  oj  properly  i»o 
vidioe  against  it. 

1  am  asiouitbed  be  ttoet  nut  see  tin 
danger  lie  is  in. 

The  man  tviioin  you  are  speaking  »< 
is  not  here  now. 

The  person  from  whom  I  received  the 
intelligence  is  not  known  to  you. 

Tiie  proprietor  c  f  llint  beautiful  ctat 
seldom  resides  there. 

These  are  events  to  which  we  must 
submit. 

It  is,  what  you  seldom  think  of. 


On  tlte  Demonstrative  Pronons. 

Not  to  acknowledge  the  divinity,  it 
totally  to  renounce  the  light  of  reason. 

To  lie  is  to  despise  God  and  to  fear 
man. 

'I  here  are  moral  contagious  dis- 
orders, and  these  are  the  oio»t  danger- 
ous 

What  yon  advance  is,  I  think, 
widely  ditlerent  from  your  senti- 
ments. 

Men  in  general  love  only  those  who 
flatter  them. 

He  who  persuades  another  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  is  luuily  less 
guilty  than  be  who  commits  it. 

I  o  think  in  tins  manner  U  to  be  wil- 
fully iilinil. 

The  reports  coiicerniug  him  are 
hardly  conceivable. 

What  iiiatre*bes  me  is  to  see  guilt  tri- 
umphant. 

Do  yon  know  little  Emily  ?  she  is  a 
child  of  whom  every  body  speaks  wtlL 

Imitate  your  tTien.1  in  every  tiling  ; 
she  is  mild,  assiduous,  polite,  and  cum- 
passJMiate. 


On  the  Verb  avoir,  to  bm,  emjiloytd 
iiit}>ersoually. 

Wlten  the  verb  avoir  is  used  imper- 
sonally it  signifies  ttre,  to  be,  and  in 
this  sense  it  it  aluayt  accompanied  by 
the  adcerb  y. 

It  is  a  twelvemonth  since  I  saw  you. 

Is  there  any  news? 

No,  there 'is  noue,  at  least  tl.at  I 
know. 

Is  not  it  fifty  four  miles  from  London 
to  Brighton  ? 

There  were  already  a  great  many 
people  when  I  arrived 

There  was  hardly  any  body  in  the 
Park,  yesteiday. 

Were  there  violent  debates  ? 

Were  there  not  many  curious  people  f 
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Jr.  I'avok  w  il  y  avoit  it  peine  vingt- 

H  n'y  avoit  pas  deux  jours  qu'il  avoit 
dittA  CM*  moi. 

y  avail  il  si  long-temps  que  vous  ne 
I'ariez  vuf 

11  y  cut  /tier  un  bal  dies  M.  un  tel, 

It  n'y  eut  pus  /tier  tie  spectacle. 

Yeut-il  Ueaiu-ttup  tie  conj'usion  et  tie 
df.\ordn' .' 

t\'y  eut-il  -pas  un  beau  Jen  d'arli- 
i  <  f  ' 

!l  y  a  en  aiijonrd'hui  une  Joule  im- 
tiifHxe  (i  la  yruinenarie. 

II  n'y  a  pas  ea  tie  bal,  comme  on 
'i  itnihince. 

JL'st  il  vrui  qu'ily  a  euunducl? 

\';t  a-t-il  fas  eu  dans  sa  conduite  un 
jieu  trap  a'emportement  1 

Qnutid  il  y  eut  oil  une  explication, 
•rits  :,?  calmcicnt. 

N'y  avnit-il  pas  eu  un  plus  grand 
iiomirre  <lt:  spei'tatcursf 

11  y  aura  dcmuin  un  slmulacre  de 
nivihnt  naval. 

11  n'y  mini  aurun  de  vous. 

Y  ituru-t-il  une  bonne  recolte  cette 
annfef 

A'//  aiiru-t-il  pas  quelqu'un  de  vofre 

A  coup  sur  il  y  aura  eu  hien  du  de- 
sordre. 

Niir  ("-nt  yrrtnniirs,    il  n'y  en  aura 

)>n.\  (  n  dU-  iln  s<ili\f'iiiltf. 

Y  aura-t-il  eu  MI  lion  soupef 

N'y  avra-t-il pas  fu  demtcontcnsl 

II  y  anroit  de  lie  mallumntti  dans  ce 
proctite. 
liny  auroitpas  grand  mal  .i  cela, 

V  awrmt-'t  qtielqu'vn  as*cz  fuirdi 
niiiir  I'nltaij 

\'>l  tturi'it  il  l>"-i  r/iif/tjii'iin  fisxrz 
churitahle  pour  I'avertir  de  ce  c/n'w« 
Ait  de  lui  f 

II  y  auroi;  en  de  I'imprudence  A 
cela. 

II  n'y  aurnit  pax  eu  tant  de  mf.s- 
intflli$ence,  si  Von  m'en  avoit  cru. 

II  n'y  auroit  pas  eu  dti  personnes. 
Yatiroit-ll  eu  de  Vlnconvdiient  ? 

X'y  aur<>it-ll,  pus  eu  drjulnux  pour 
le  traverser  dans  ses  prnjetsT 

Je  ne  crr,l,i  pas  qu'i\  y  ait  un  specta- 

<•('(    /l/HA   IllllflU/il/llf. 

Je  diiirtfols  i/u'\\  y  cul  mains  de 
faiissete  dn/isle  commerce  ilr  lit  vie 

J«n'ai  pus  Hn'i-dire  iju'\\  y  ait  tti 
filer  des  nouveUesdu  continent. 


i  had  seen  him  scarcely  four-niid- 
twenty  hours  Ijtl'ure. 

He  had  dined  with  me  uot  two  days 
before. 

Was  it  BO  long  since  you  had  seen 
biui'f 

There  was  yester(!ay  a  bail  at  Mr. 
A's. 

There  was  no  play  yesterday. 

Was  there  a  great  deal  of  confu»iou 
and  disorder? 

Were  there  not  luntlsoir.e  fire- 
works ( 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  to-day 
at  the  public  walks.  i 

There  lias  not  been  any  hall  as  bad 
been  mentioned. 

Is  it  true  that  there  has  been  a 
duel  1 

Was  there  not  rather  too  ninth 
hastiness  in  his  behaviour? 

After  there  hud  been  an  explanation, 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

Was  not  there  a  gie;:ter  number  of 
spectators? 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  fcCa  hn'it. 

There  will  be  none  of  you. 

Will  there  be  a  good  harvest  this 
year? 

Will  not  there  b«  some  of  your 
family? 

There  must  certainly  have  been  much 
disorder? 

Out  of  a  hundred  persons  there  will 
not  have  li<r:i  ten  sitistied. 

Will  there  have  been  a  good  sup- 
per? 

Will  there  not  have  been  some  dis- 
satisticd! 

Such  a  step  would  have  been  un- 
genteol. 

There  would  lie  no  great  harm  in 
Unit. 

Would  there  be  any  one  bold  enough 
to  attack  him  ? 

Would  there  be  nobody  kind  enough 
to  i'.ri|ii;tihi  l.iin  \\iiii  what  is  said  of 
him  ( 

There  would  hare  been  some  impru- 
d  nee  in  Hint. 

Then!  would  not  have  been  so  great 
a  mlinnderitUlAtni  hud  I  been  be- 
lieved 

There  would  not  have  been  ten  per- 
sons. 

Would  there  h;ive  been  any  inconve- 


tin-re  not  have  been  some  en- 

jiiu   to   tlr.v.Mt    him    in  111*  <!r- 


vious  (l 
siuns  ; 

I  d»    not  think  there  can  be  a  more 
superb  spectacle. 

I  wish  t  lii-ri-  were  less  duplicity  in  ihe 
cmirrrni  of  life. 

I  i:    e  not  heard  tliat  thore  was  any 
new*  from  the  continent  yeiterduy. 
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Auries-vnus  cru  qu'\\  y  cut  eii  tani 
de  persiinn  s  compromises  dans  cette 
ujfairef 


PhNf.es  divertes. 

Sa  fie,  .tes  actions,  set  jiarolcs,  sen 
air  mimeet  sa  demarche,  tout prlclie, 
tout  tdifte  en  lot. 

On  craignoit  qu'il  n'arrivat  quelque 
dtsordrc  dans  fussemblte,  mais  tnutes 
chases  i'y  passkrent  fort  douccme/it. 

IM  trigne  et  le  lierre  s'entortillent 
autour  des  ortnes. 

On  ne  disconvient  point  qu'il  tie  toit 
brave,  mais  il  est  un  pen  trap  fan- 
faron. 

Le  cadet  est  riche,  mais  Calnc  Vest 
encore  Advantage. 

Le  ciel  est  convert  de  nuages,  et 
forage  est  prit  ctfimdre. 

Apr'cs  qu'il  eutfranelii  les  Alpes  avec 
tes  troupes,  U  entra  en  Italie. 

La  frugality  rend  les  corps  plus 
tains  et  plus  robustes. 

Ce  discours  est  peut-ltre  un  des  plus 
beaux  morceaux  d'iloquence,  qu'il  y 
ait  jainais  eu. 

C'est  un  homme  qui  aime  la  liberte; 
U  ne  se  glne  pour  qui  que  ce  soil. 

II  est  plus  kctut  que  moi  de  deux 
doigts. 

Irez-vous  vous  exposer  a  la  barbarie 
et  a  I'inkospitalUe  de  ces  peuples  ? 

A  la  longue,  les  erreurs  disparols- 
sent,  et  la  veri'e  surnage. 

Si  vout  leprenes  avec  moi  sur  ce  ton 
defierti,  jt  serai  aussifier  que  vous. 

C'est  un  homme  rigide,  qui  ne  par- 
donne  rien,  ni  aux  autres  ni  a,  lui- 
meme. 

Les  tins  montent,  le*  autres  descen- 
dent,  ainsi  va  la  roue  de  la  fortune. 

Je  ne  vois  rien  de  solide  dans  tout  ce 
que  vous  me  propotez. 

Lfart  n'a  jamais  rien  produit  de 
plus  beau. 

Lequel  est-ce  des  deux  qui  a  tort  t 

On  aime  quelquefnis  la  trafiison,mais 
ON  bait  toujours  les  trait  res. 


Continuation. 

L'iliphant  se  serf  de  sa  troir.pe  pour 
prendre  et  pour  enlccer  tout  ce  qu'il 
vent. 

Plus /examine  cette  personne,  plus 
je  crois  I'avoir  vue  quelque  part. 

La  nuit  .vint,  de  facon  que  je  fus 
(vmtraiiit  de  me  rctircr. 

ll.faut  vivre  de  J'acon  qu\>n  nefasse 
tort  a  personne. 

Elie  svt  qu'nn  attaqaoit  snn  mari 
«t  courut  aussitot  tout  ^perdue  iwtr 
ie  tecvtrir. 

Je  trouvai  ses  parens  taut  cplores. 


Could  you  have  thouzbt  so  many  p«r- 
sont  woiilU  have  la-cu  cxp«j*«l  in  ii*,! 
am.ir? 


Promiscuous  Plirascs.        > 

HU  life,  bis  actions,  l.is  very  lo->k  a.iU 
deportment,  every  thing  in  him  ins>tru<  it 
and  edifies. 

It  was  apprdieiuteit  some  dis  >rdoi 
would  take  place  M  the  a»»eml)iy,  I)  it 
every  thing  went  off  very  quietly. 

Tlie  vine  aud  ivy  twist  luiind  tiie 
elms. 

They  do  not  deny  that  he  is  bia?e. 
but  lie  boasts  rather  too  much. 

The  yonugest  is  ricb,  bat  tiie  eldest  is 
still  more  so. 

The  sky  is  covered  with  clouds,  ai>4 
the  storm  is  preparing  to  burst. 

After  having  crossed  the  Alps  wilb 
bis  troops,  be  entered  Italy. 

Temperance  imparts  au  increase  of 
health  and  strength  to  the  body. 

This  speech  is  perhaps  one  of  tit 
Unest  pieces  of  eloqueuce  that  wa.«  ertr 
pronounced. 

He  is  a  n\au  fond  of  liberty,  be  will 
be  restrained  by  nobody. 

He  is  taller  than  tne  by  two  Inches. 

Will  you  ?o  and  expose  yourself  to  the 
barbarity  aud  inhospitality  of  tho»<t 
nations  ? 

In  time  errors  vanish  and  truth  sur- 
vives. 

if  you  l  >eat  me  with  that  haughtiness, 
t  can  be  as  haughty  as  you. 

He  is  a  stern  character,  who  par- 
dons nothing  either  in  himself  or 
others. 

Some  mount,  others  descend  ;  thus 
goes  the  wheel  of  fortune. 

1  see  nothing  certain  in  all  you  pro- 
pose to  me. 

<t  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
art. 

Which  of  the  two  is  in  the  «/roiig? 

We  sometimes  love  the  trea&ou,  but  we 
always  iiu-e  the  tmiior. 


Continuation. 

The  elephant  makes  use  of  his  trunk 
to  take  and  lilt  whatever  he  pleases. 

The  more  I  look  at  that  person,  It* 
more  I  think  I  have  seeu  bim  (or  her} 
somewhere. 

Night  came  on,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  retire 

We  tiiiist  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
injure  nobody. 

Mie  knew  her  husband  was  attacked, 
and  in  a  state  of  distraction  ran  to  hU 
assistance. 

1  found  bis  relation*  all  la  tears. 
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f'ft  arbre  pousse  ses  brandies  toutes 
iirUtes. 

V'en  ai  encore  la  m&moire  toute 
f '-a  iche. 

11  a  vaiilu  faire  yoir  par  cet  tssai 
qn'it  pouvoit  rhtssir  en  quelque  chose 
lii  plus  grand. 

II  Jut  blctat  au  front  ei  taourut  de 
fette  lilesiure. 

<'ex  clicpaux  prirent  le  mors  aux 
ilenti  et  entraltiirent  le  enrrosse. 
; '  C'eyt  un  Immme    qiii  compose  sant 
chalear  ni  imagination  ;  tout  ce  qu'U 
i^rit  est  J'roid  et  plat. 

Ce  bailment  a  plus  de  prqfonueur 
que  de  largeur. 

<\t  hninine  est  un  prodlge  de  savoir, 
de  science,  de  valeur,  d'esprit  et  de 
luimstii  e, 

It  est  attack^  A  I'un  et  A  Fautre, 
mail  plus  a  I'un  qu'i'i  I'autre. 

Us  out  Men  fie  I'air  I'un  de  I'autre. 

Si  Von  ruine  cet  homme-la,  le  con- 
tre  coup  rctombera  sur  vous. 

II  seroit  mart,  si  on  ne  I'e&t  afslstt 
avec  join. 

Ce  poime  teroit  parfatt,  si  les  Inci- 
dens,  qui  le  font  languir,  n'interrom- 
Vuient  la  continuity  de  faction. 


Continuation. 

Quand  je  le  voudrois,  je  ne  le  pour- 
rei.»  pan.  • 

Je  serai  toujours  votre  ami,  quand 
minn'  vous  ne  le  wudriex  pas. 

Quand  vous  auries  riussi,  que  vous 
en  .itroU-il  levenu? 

Quand  on  riecoitvriroit  votre  dimar- 
clte,  an  ne  pourroit  la  bldmer. 

Quand  rii'jx  iiuries  consulte  quel- 
iju'un  sur  voCre  marriage,  tout  n'au- 
rin%  pun  mlcux  retail. 

Le  toimerre  et  I'tctalr  ne  sent  sensi- 
blfs  i]ue  par  la  propagation  du  bruit 
ft  lie  la  liimiere  jusqu'A  I'ceU  ct  a,  I'o- 
reiltf- 

Le  tankage  de  la  prose  est  plus  slm- 
}/l<:  it  fitnins  figure"  </ut  ci'lui  de.i  itn- 
rommewement  de  son  rtiscnvrs 
tft  to'ijonrs  nsses  safe  ;  ntais,  dans  lit 
fttitr,  A  Jirrrt  de  vouloir  t'&leier,  it  .vc 
//(/./  itn'iu  let  ttu.es:  on  net  suit  plus  ni 
<c  <:u'd>i  rait,  ni  re  qu'on  entcud. 

( "e\f  tine  faute  excusable  itim*   tt» 
atitre  hi'tnme,  mtih  a  un  hnmtui 
t<iA?  <ine  liii  ellc  >ie  se  pcut  pttrdaii-ier 

II  ne  sirffit  pas  de  paroitre  Iwimtli- 
horrnne,  iifant  I'ttre. 

II  nous  a  rcpts  avec  bontt,  ct  nutts  <t 
tcmitix  avec  /'alienee. 

Tun!  :i.  pcint,  qu'on  cm:: 

twir  ce  qu'U  <<< 

On  tie  rmsr  rieit  de  votat,  qui  nt 
vtm*  suit  flarlcut. 

Lrs  ean.r  dc  citcnifs  ne  saiit  que  ffCf 
tans  depluie  ratnustttJ, 


The  branches  of  that  tree  grow  qultt 


It  is  Btill  quite  fresh  in  my  memory. 

He  wished  to  shew  by  that  attempt 
thai  he  could  succeed  in  an  euteipiue 
of  more  cqjisequeitce. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  forehead,  and 
died  of  bis  wound. 

Those  horses  ran  away  wiih  the  car- 
riage. 

He  is  it  man  that  writes  without  the 
least  warmth  or  animation  :  all  hi*  pro- 
ductions are  cold  and  insipid. 

That  building  is  deeper  than  it  u 
broad. 

That  man  it  a  prodigy  of  knowledge, 
judgment,  courage,  sense,  and  )uo- 
mory. 

He  is  attached  to  both,  but  to  cue 
more  than  to  theotliir. 

They  very  much  resemble  each 
other. 

If  that  man  is  ruined,  his  misfortune 
will  recoil  upou  you. 

He  would  have  died,  if  be  had  uot 
been  kindly  assisted. 

That  would  be  a  perfect  poetn,  if  the 
incidents  which  give  a  h  aviness  to 
it,  did  not  break  the  connexion  of  the 
subject. 


Continual  ion. 
If  I  were  disposed  1  could  not  do  It. 

I  will  always  be  your  friend,  even 
though  you  should  not  uisli  it. 

Had  you  even  succeeded,  what  were 
you  to  have  derived  from  it ; 

should  the  eteps  you  have  taken  be 
discovered,  they  could  not  lie  blamed. 

Had  you  coiibuked  som«l>oi|y  about 
your  marriage,  you  cou'.d  not  have  suc- 
ceeded better. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  only  prr- 
ceptible  by  the  tians'ni^inii  of  -omul 
and  light  to  me  ear  and  eye. 

Prose  language  is  much  more  simple 
audless  figurative  than  pocti". 

The  beginning  of  his  sprue Ii  is  always 
tolerably  senslMf  ;  lint  at'tcrv.srtia,  by 
affecting  the  gnblimo,  he  lust:*  himself, 
and  we  no  longer  nudcrstaud  either  what 
we  see  or  hear. 

This  fault  would  he  •xcusabl*?  in  ano- 
ther man,  but  in  a  n.un  01  uis  sense  U  Is 
uupardumih!  . 

It  is  not  enough  to  <*ein  wt  hoftest 
man,  we  nmst  • 

ilf  iiT.-ivi'd  HA  with  Kindness,  and 
ItejtrilW  patiently 

.  tiling  tn  it  U  to  well  deli. 
nwilcd,  yon  il.-hik  you  tee  what  he  de- 
icribM. 

They  tiling  lintbing  of  you   btit  wfcat 

is  (<l  ><>UI' honour.  '>«3  >» 

.ier    ii  only    rain 

ci.!!«N.lcd. 
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fil  n'est  Pas  fort  ric/ie,  rfu  mnins 
a-t-il  de  quu  vivre  lionnSteinrKt. 

Quel  quantitnie  flu  mots  avoiis- 
nous  ? 

11  lui  turtle  t)u'il  ne  soit  majeur,  il 
comfite  les  jours  et  IPS  nwi.i. 

J)es  qualites  excellentes,  fointesa.de 
rarcs  talensjirnt  Le  jiurj'ait  nitrite. 

H  a  ui'.emauraise  qualitc,  c'est  yu'il 
ne  saitroit  garder  tin  secret. 

Modeles    de    phrases    dans   lesqnelles, 
on  doit  faire  usage  de  1'article. 

L'homme  est  sujtt  a.  Hen  des  vicis- 
situdes. 

Les  homines  d'un  vrai  genie  sont 
rures. 

Les  homines  a  imagination  sont 
riircnient  heureux. 

L'UGiiime,  dont  vous  parlez,  est  'in 
de  mes  amis. 

I.a  vie  est  tin  melange  de  bietis  et 
df  main- 

La  perfection  e.n  tnut  Retire  est  le 
but  auquel  on  it:  it  tendre. 

La  beaute,  les  graces  et  Pesprit 
sont  des  avantages  bien  precimu', 
quand  Us  snnt  re  lures  pur  la  iitodmlie. 

Vailli  des  tableaux  ti'tine  grande 
beautf- 

Faites-vous  de»  principes,  dont  vous 
tie  vous  fcartiez  jjmni;. 

Get  arbre  porte  Ues  fruits  ercellens. 

Ces  raisons  sont  des  conjectures 
Inen  foibles. 

Servez-vous  des  termes  eta'ilis  par 
I'ltsage. 

On  doit  £viter  I'air  de  1'aflectation. 

Le  Jupiter  de  Phidias  etoit  d'une 
grande  beatUe. 

Continuation  des  mome  phrases. 

La  mimmre  est  le  tresor  de  1'esprit, 
te  fruit  de  1'atteutiou  el  de  la  re- 
flexion. 

J'achetai  hier  des  graviires  jrreci- 
euses  et  rares. 

La  France  est  le  plus  beau  pays  de 
I'  Europe. 

JSiiiterlt  de  rAllernagne  etoit  op- 
yos6  a.  celui  de  la  Kussie. 

La  longueur  de  1'Angleterre  du 
nord  an  sitti  est  de  300  millrs,  et  sn  lar- 
gear  de  I'est  a  I'miest  est  de  son. 

//  arrive  de  la  Chine,  du  Japou,  et 
des  Indes  Orientales,  4c. 

II  arrive  de  I'Ameriqne,  de  la  Bar- 
bufie,  de  la  Juiiia'ii]iie,  fyc. 

11  vient  rte  la  FUndre  Fran^oise. 
'  H  x'est  itabli  duns   la  province   de 


bes     petits  Diaitres  snnt    rtes    Sires 
ttuvpportobtet  ctaiix  la  A<  ' 

t"itt  I  cpinion  Ues  uotiveaux   philo- 


\(  he  is  not  rich,  at  least  he  has  enc;itfii 
to  live  upon  respectably. 

Wlial  iliiy  ol  tlic-  month  IB  it? 

He  longs  to  he  of  age,  and  counts  tiie 
days  and  moi.tlu 

i-.xc>  lltiu  <|ii;iliii'.8,  joined  to  di?  i!-- 
gui.-lied  talfnu,  constiuite  pi-ricct 
merit. 

lie  busonebad  quality,  be  cannot  K  <  p 
a  secret. 


Examples   <;f  plirtmes    in   tilt'ui. 
le  is  used. 

Man  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  cfi  in- 
ges. 

Men  of  real  genius  are  scarce. 

Men  of  a  visionary  character  :  re 
seldom  happy. 

The  man  you  apeak  of  is  a  friend  of 
mine. 

Life  is  a  compound  of  good  and  e\  ,1. 

Perfection  in  every  thing  ought  to  >e 
our  oliject. 

Beauty,  gracefulness,  and  wit,  l-e 
valuable  endowments  when  heighten-- d 
by  modesty. 

Thei>eare  very  beautiful  pictures. 

Establish  rules  for  yourself,  ?nd  nev  i 
deviate  from  them. 

This  tree  hears  very  excellent  fruit. 

'I  lies*  reasons  .are  very  idle  conje  . 
tu  res. 

L*e  the  expressions  established  ry 
custom. 

We  ought  to  avoid  the  appearance  <  f 
affectation. 

The  Jupiter  of  Phidias  -was  extreme!  / 
beautiful. 

The  tame  Phrases  continued. 

Memory  is  the  treasure  of  thj 
mind,  the  result  of  attention  and  re- 
flection. 

I  yesterday  bought  some  valuable  and 
scarce  engravings. 

Fiance  U  the  finest  country  in  En- 
rope. 

The  German  interest  was  contrary  to 
the  Kussian 

The  length  of  England  from  north  tf 
south  is  :;i.o  miles,  and  its  biev.dth  from 
east  to  west  is  :oo. 

He  come*  from  China,  Japan,  smith* 
East  Indies. 

He  comes  from  America,  Barbadoes, 
Jamaica,  &c. 

He  comes  from  French  Flanders. 

He  has  settled  in  the  county  of  Midr 
dlesex. 

C>x combs  are  unsufiferable  beings  w 
society. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  new  philoso- 
phers. 
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Elle  a  Men  de  la  grace  dans  tout  ce 
gu'elle  fait. 

Celte  ttttffe  sc  vend  une  g»;nte 
i'anne. 

(Je  tin  co&te  10  livres  sterling   la 


Slie    does  every  thing  most   grace- 
fully. 
This  stuff  sells  at  a  guinea  ttie  ell. 

Tliis   wine   costs    seventy   pnnnds   a 
pipe. 


Modules  rte  phrnsrs  dans  lesqnelles  on 

IK  doit  pas  faire  usage  de  1'arlicle. 

Nos  roninii\.s:uiris  (/<>irc:it  'iire  ti- 
ries  de  principes  eviilo-x. 

C>t  arhre  portc  d'excellens  fr.iits. 

f.'es  ralsons  i>ont  de  foibles  conjee 
tures. 

f'Juitez  tout  ce.  qiti  a  tin  air  d'alfecta- 
tion. 

f'es  exemples  pcuuent  servlr  de  mo 
dcle». 

Jl  a  une  grande  presence  d'esprit 

l.n  memolre  lie  raibon  et  dYsprit 
tst  plus  utile  ^ue  les  attires  sortc.i  de 
mi  ainire. 

I'CH  (!e  personneB  rcflcchissent  sur 
la  rnpiii'iti  de  la  vie 

fjue  d'(  vi-nemens  inconcevables  se 
Strut  succidfo  les  uns  uux  autres ! 

Jl  y  a  plus  d'esprit,  mais  moinx  de 
connoissaiices,  dans  ce  sikcle  que  dans 
If-  ifi-li'  rier nier. 

On  ne  tit  jamait  autant  d'effrou- 
teiie. 

Je  •pris  liter  beaucoup  de  pelne  pour 
rlen. 

Cnndie  est  une  ties  llts  les  plus  agrt- 
ahles  de  la  Mtditerranie. 

11  arrive  de  Perse,  d'ltalie,  d'E« 
paane,  4':- 

II  est  revetiu  de  Suissc,  d'Alle- 
nia^ne,  4c-% 

/,i  v  i'i>is  de  France  ser>mt  cher.t 
cette  aiinee ;  Ivs  oi^ntu  out  cunie 

r/(in}.ire  d'Alletnagne  est  cvmpas>6 
tic  griitni.s  el  de  petit*  ituts. 

l.fx  clievaux  d'Augleterre    sont  ex- 

C<  ill  t/X. 

ji-pris  mon  depart  de  Suisie^e  me 
nliriti  <i  limnt. 


Examples  of  phrases  in  which  the 
Article  is  omitted. 

Our  knowledge  ought  to  be  derived 
from  evident  piinciplcs 

This  tree  piodiscei  excellent  fruit. 

These  reasons  are  idle  conjectures. 

Avoid  whatever  bears  the  appearance 
of  affectation. 
'1  iie.-ie  examples  may  serve  as  models. 

He  has  great  presence  of  mind. 

The  memory  of  reason  and  sense  i» 
more  useful  than  any  other  kind  of  me- 
uiory. 

l-'ew  people  reflect  on  the  rapidity  of 
life. 

How  many  inconceivable  events  have 
followed  in  succe.^inii  ! 

There  is  more  wit  but  less  knowledge 
in  this  age  than  in  the  last. 

So  much  assurance  never  wag  met 
with. 

1  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  yester 
day  about  nothing. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

He  comes  from  Persia,  Italy,  Spain, 
&c. 

He  is  returned  from  Switzerland, 
Germany,  &c. 

French  wines  will  he  dear  this 
the  vines  have  been  blighted. 

The  German  empire  is  composed  of 
great  and  small  states 

The  English  horses  are  excellent. 

After  leaving  Switzerland,  I  retired  to 
Rome. 


year  ; 


Continuation  des  nitrncs  phrases. 

J'.-IH*  trouverez  re  pattage  page  120, 
livre  premier,  chapitre  dix. 

II  s'rst  retire  en  Augleterre. 

II  vlt  tlans  *a  retraite  eu  vral  pbilo- 
tophe. 

(Jiiiimt  II  rf /liclilt  sur  sa  conduits, 
it  i- a  ttit  honte. 

C'est  un  Aonune  qui  chcniic  fortune. 

//  entend  malice  A  tout. 

A'e  portez  envle  A  j>ersonne. 
Si  vnu.1  promrttex,  tenei  parole. 

Da  ax    tcs    nl/'<iirrx    imj.in  t./uli  \     in 

vans  (UcidajeoMtU  sans  preiutn  cou- 


('(wtiMttt'tiiiii  of  the  same  phrases. 

You  will  line)  this  passage  at  page 
120,  book  the  (list,  chapter  the  tenth. 

He  liai  retired  to  lv 

He  lives  in  his  retreat  like  a  real  phi- 
losopiier. 

\\'h"M  he  tcllertn!  on  his  Conduct,  be 
was  ashamed  of  it. 

He  is  a  man  that  seeks  to  make  a  fur- 
tune. 

He  puts  a  malicious  construction  on 
every  thing 

Knvy  nobody. 

It'  you  iHoini-if,  kt-rji  ><>nr  word. 

In  mattei'  ot  C(i:i:  c  jiiclu'C,  lifter  d«- 
cide  without  aiivice. 


i ' .->tra*e,  soldats,  tenons  fennts ;  la        Cli«er  up,  soldim,   let  us   continue 
tictoirc  at  <i  tn>iis.  (inn  ;  the  day  is  our  O\VH. 
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Cttte  femme  n'a  ni  grace  ni  bcaut^. 

Monseigntur  le  due  tie  SfC.  prince 
du  sang,  alia  hier  A  la  campagne. 

Montrer  tant  de  JMblesse,  c"est. 
n'ttre  pas  homme. 

Get  homme  at  line  espkce  de  misan- 
thrope, dont  les  brusqueries  sont  qitel- 
quefois  trts-plalsantes . 

1J  ananas  est  tine  sorte  de  fro.1t  trls- 
commvn  aux  Antilles. 

Pest  vn  genre  de  vie  qul  ne  me  platt 
point. 


This  woman  is  destitute  both  of  gB:i 
and  beauty. 

The  dnk'e  of  &e.  a  print*  of  if 
blood,  went  yesterday  into  the  coi.; 

try- 
To  shew  so  much  weakness   is  I ' 

acting  like  a  man. 
This  mau  is  a  kind  of  misantbropl: 

whose  oddities   are    sometimes  cot 

cal. 
The  pine-apple  is  a  Kind  of  fruit  vi 

common  in  the  Antilles 
It  is  a  kind  of  life  that  is  not  agr< 

able  to  me. 


Continuation  des  monies  phrases. 

Cette  dame  plait  a  tout  le  monde 
far  son  honnltelt,  et  sa  tiituceur. 

Tout  homme  a  des  defauts  plus  ou 
moi/is.sensil'les. 

Cette  cotiduite  augmentoU  chaqnc 
jour  le  nombre  de  ses  amis. 

Taus  les  i>it/is  nous  vlennent  de 
Diev. 

Venus  itoit  hi  diesse  de  la  beaute.,  et 
la  mere  tie  I'anuntr  et  des  graces 

Selon  les  patens,  Jupiter  itoit  le  pre- 
mier des  difux. 

Apollou  itoit  frlre  jvmeait  de  Diane. 

Rubens  a  eti  un  grand  peintre. 

Homere  et  Virgile  sont  les  deiuc  plus 
grands  po'ctes  Cliques. 

Loudres  en  la  plus  belle  viile  que  je 
connoisse. 

Jj'eau  de  riviere  est  douce,  et  I'eau 
de  mer  est  saUe. 

CTcst  un  excellent  paixson  de  mer. 

Voild,  une  suyerbe  table  de  marbre. 

Lfeau  de  Seine  est  cette  qtfon  pre- 
fere  (I  Paris. 

Pauvrete  n'est  pas  vice. 

Citoyens,  Grangers,  grands,  pen- 
pies,  se  sont  montres  sensibles  a  cette 
perte. 


Modules  de   phrases  stir  le  Pwmom  Lc- 

Est-ce-la  votre  opinion'} — ne  doutc: 
point  que  ce  ne  la  .wit. 

Sovt-ce  la  vos  domestiques  1—oui,  ce 
let  sont. 

Mesdames,  ites-vetis  let  ^trang^res 
qii'on  m'a  annoncees  ? — otii,  nous  les 
tnrnmes. 

Madame,  ties  vovs  la  nialade  pour 
laquelle  on  m'a  appe(e?—oui,  'je  la 
tmti 

Madame,  ttes-vous  la  ni^re  de  cet 
enfant  f—otii,  je  la  suit. 

\frsdames,  ?tes-nw  conlentes  de 
cette  musiquef—ovi,  nous  le  minmes. 

Kile  est  inalheitreuse,  it  je  crains 
li/rn,  qti'tlle  tie  le  unit  tmttela  vie. 

Madame,  Ites-vous  atine  1—oui,  je  le 
ruif.  ' 


The  same  sentences  continue'!. 

This  lady  pleases  everyone  by  her  ge»d 
breeding  and  mildness. 

Every  one  bas  defects  more  or  !*•«, 
obvious. 

This  behaviour  daily  increased  t  • 
number  of  bis  friends 

Every  blessing  conies  from  Ood. 

Venus  was  the  goddess  of  b<>ant»,  crd 
the  mother  of  love  and  the  graces. 

According  to  the  Heathens,  Jnpil-  r 
was  the  first  of  the  gods. 

Apollo  was  twin  brother  to  Diina. 

Rubens  was  a  great  painter. 

Homer  and  Virgil  are  the  two  frreatc  •  t 
epic  poets. 

London  is  the  finest  city  tliat  I 
know. 

River  water  is  sweet,  and  sea  water  i* 
salt. 

It  is  an  excellent  sea-flsh. 

There  is  a  superb  marble  table. 

The  water  of  the  Seine  is  preferred  i.t 
Paris. 

Poverty  is  not  a  vice. 

Citizens,  strangers,  erandees,  peopl* , 
have  shewn  themselves  sensible  of  thii 
loss. 


Forms  of  phrases  upon  the  proaou  • 
Le. 

Is  that  your  opinion?— do  not  ques- 
tion it. 

Are  those  your  servants  T— yei,  they 
are. 

Ladies,  are  yon  the  strangers  tint 
have  been  announced  to  me?— yes,  *•• 
are. 

Madam,  are  yon  the  sick  person,  for 
whom  I  have  been  called  t— yes,  I  atn. 

Madam,  are  you  the  mother  of  tWe 
child  ?— yes,  I  ;  in. 

Ladies,  ara  you  pleased  with  tiff 
music  ?— yes,  we  are. 

She  is  snltappy,  and  I  much  fear  &ii< 
will  continue  so  for  life. 

Madam,  are  you  a  mother  t— yes, 
am. 


PHRASES    ON    SOME  DIFFICULTIES. 
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Madame  ites-vous  malade?—  out,  je  le 
suit. 

Madame,  dejittis  qvcl  temps  ttu-vmu 
ui3ri<'c  '-—je  le  xuit  depute  un  ow. 

Y  a-t<:  ite  rous  lies  arri- 

vie  \  •  -.utit  jimr.*. 

Aristatt  croi/oit  quc  le  moiuie  itM  de 
touts  iteruite  ;  inaii  Platan  ne  le  cruyoit 
pat. 

Quolaue  cette  femme  montrc  plus  de 
term/etc  que  let  aufres,  cite  n'est  pas 
ftHTftf^  la  tnuias  aj  . 

Cette  femme  a  Cart  tic  rtpantlre  ties 

larmcs  ilans  le  temps  mime  yu'elfe  cst  le 

aurint  affligee.  ___ 

EwfereTde  phrases  sur  Its  cfilferentes 

ri-gles  du  paiticipc  passe. 

La  nouvclle  piece  a-t-elle  ttt  applau- 
dle? 

Vos  parens  y  seront.ils  arrives  <l 
tempt  ? 

Elle  s'est  tlonut-  de  belles  robes. 

Kile*  nous  unt  apjiorte  de  superles 

Cttte  m.tf.  ne  lui  a  pas  rc-ussi. 
l,a  vie  tranquiile  que  jai  mcnee  de- 
./>  <.•«.*,  a  beaucoup  contribui   fl 

ier  mes  malli- 

lrtrrt-9,  •  qui  j'ai  »etues,  m'ont 
up  c/itigt. 
Quc  <it-  ptities  vou»  vous  ties  donn^es  ! 


il(  tichc  row*  I 


impose  ! 


f'etr  t/«e  satire  ^«e   j'ai  retrouv<;e 

•M?«   papiers. 
l.f.n  Irttrci  v"'«  ecrites  Plitie  lejeune, 

•  :/iilc.t  qu'tilles  soiv  nt,  se  res- 
•in  pen,  itc  la  dica- 

/'(.'.«  IluilUtillS. 

Jt  .'•  i  •  -/  i  )  i  a  in  'c  vuu  «  dans 

ti>.is  «-rv  Ji'ttiils  tit  grammalre,  si  je  lie 
les  t//w.v  ttus  ntcessafret. 

•:  x'ituit  reudne  cc'.ebre  par 
ftxe.  <fe  ses  lois  long-  temps  avant 
,  .1  /(/  (ii-ece  sorttt  de  la  barbaric. 

.'  urif  lift  plus  grandes  merveillei 
ijii'oti  ait  vuts. 

ni  ,/,•  U-ttres,  dont  voiu  m'avtt 
a  an  °i>ttt  ea-yitix. 
\ftis  uvti  trls-bien  instruit  IDS  elites. 


x'c.it  donne  la  tnort. 
l.u  .u'<  l.i  rt.t.st'  i]  it'll  y  it  tu  nu  prin- 

ft/it  p6rlr  tout  les  fruits. 
J,  ii'iii  /tuint  rrujtsi,  nialfrt  lex  nie- 
ijue  tout  m'auez  coiiseill(:  de  pren- 

(jiirl/r  aiTitturf  rout  cst-il  arrive? 
•'  •  ttc  Jiinriie  s'viit  proposee  pour  mo- 

••is  eiifoiit. 
<d  •  |iropiis(  d'cuseigntr 

•   ft  i'!,i\lt>iii 


IWi.ili  IPS  (I.-    |Mii,i.-cs    ml-  ks    pniiciplilix 

Jt       l'i" 

flllf. 

II  sartlt  au  moment  mime  qite  j'cn* 
irtiis. 
Je  commfnyaif  d  avoir  tics  craintct  sur 


Madam,  are  you  tick  T— yci,  1  am. 

Madam,  how  long  have  you  been  mar- 
ried f— a  year. 

Is  it  long  since  you  arrived?- a  fort- 
night. 

Aristotle  believed   the  world 
been  from  all  eternity,    but  J  lato  did 
not. 

Although  this  woman  shows  more**- 
solution  tlian  (he  others,  slie  is  never- 
theless not  the  least  uliiicu-il. 

This  woman  has  the  urt  of  shedding 
tears,  even  when  she  U  least  afflicted 


Farms  of  Phrases  ui'on  the  different 
rules  of  the  participle  pa.\t. 

Did  the  new  piece  meet  with  ap- 
plause t 

Will  your  relations  arrive  there  in 
time? 

She  has  given  herself  fine  gowns. 

They  have  brought  us  beautiful  pink*. 

He  has  not  succeeded  in  this  strntazem. 

The  quiet  life  I  have  led  tliest1  u-u 
ycart  has  greatly  contributed  to  make 
me  forget  my  nihfoi tunes 

The  letters  I  have  received  have  af- 
flicted me  greatly. 

What  a  deal  of  trouble  you  have  given 
yourself  1 

What  a  task  yon  have  imposed  on 
yourself! 

It  is  a  satire  that  I  have  again  met 
with  in  my  papers. 

The  letters  which  the  younger  Pliny 
has  written,  however  agreeable  they  may 
be,  savour  nevertheless  a  little  of  the 
decline  of  taste  among  the  Komans. 

I  would  not  have  entered  into  these 
grammatical  details  with  you,  bad  I  not 
thought  them  necessary. 

tgypt  bad  become  celebrated  for  Hie 
wisdom  of  its  laws  long  before  Greec* 
had  emerged  from  barbarism. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  that 
has  ever  been  seen. 

The  man  of  letters  yon  spoke  to  me  of 
hat  an  excellent  taste. 

You  have  instructed  your  pupila  ex- 
tremely well. 

I  Kcr'itia  killed  herself. 

The  dry  weather  we  had  in  the  spring 
has  destroyed  all  the  fruit 

I  have  not  succeeded,  notwithstanding 
the  steps  you  advited  me  to  take. 

What  adventures  have  you  met  v/ith  ? 

Tins  woman  |nn|n.sed  i.'trstlt'  us  a 
iiuxlel  tor  her  children. 

Tint  woman  piopo&cd  to  leach  KCO- 
grupliy  a  Idim, 

l-\>rm»  of  j'hra: 

•   c.    long   tin.e  for  htm, 
wlieu  became  t<>  me 

Me  was  going  out  at  the  time  I  was 
entering) 

at  beginning  to   be  apprehensive 


u  Q 
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la  riussitede  vntre  affaire,  lorsquej'ai 
reftt  votre  tettre. 

Uis  rjui;  j'euafait  quel'/ues  visites  in- 
dispensaries,  je  renttai  chtt  mui,  ft  je 
tie  sortLi  plus. 

J'avais  deja  tout  prtpart  four  mim 
rieixirt,  larsque  des  ujjuires  imprcuues 
m'o'it  J'arc6  el  ie  dijierer  de  quclqves 
joitr.i. 

forts  dticz  dijasorti,  quand  je  me 
jtre.itntai  dies  vous. 

J'avois  fi(j&  livri  a  I'impresslcn  num 
ouvrage,  lorsqite  vous  me  demandiez,  ii 
je  le  donncrois  ~bientdt  au  public. 

L:irsque  j'at  eu  tenninc  mon  affaire 
vous  avei  commence  la.  ittre. 

Lorsquc  j'eus  dejeune,  je  montai  u 
cheval,  etjej'us  a.  Londres. 

Jj'trsqiiej'aurai  lit  la  nouvelle  piece, 
je  vous  dirai  avec franchise  ce  quej'en 
jsense. 

Irsez-vovs  tt,  Rome  si  vous  le  pouviez? 
— otti,j'irois. 

Awiez-vous  consent!  ti  ces  conditions, 
si  tm  vous  les  avoit  proposes?  ' 

Irez-vous  demain  tl  Londres,  si  vous 
ie  pouvezf — oui,j'irai. 

11  sera  surement  parti,  si  vous  I'avez 
voulu. 

Vous  euisiez  laissi  ichapper  une  oc- 
casion si  favorable,  si  Van  ne  vous  tut 

avcrti  fi  temps. 

Continuation  des  uieines  phrases. 

On  dit  que  vous  partez  aujourd'hui 
four  Paris. 

Tout  le  monde  soutient  que  vous  ac- 
cepterez  la  place  qu'on  vous  qffre. 

On  ioupfimne  que  vous  aviex  Mer 
regu  cette  agrdable  nouvelle  quand  on 
vous  rencontra.  ' 

jBeaucoup  de  vos  amis  croient  que  votts 
y&rtites  hicr  pimr  la  campagne- 

Le  bruit  se  repand  que  tout  avezfait 
utif  grnsse  perte. 

J'apprfnctJi  dans  I'instant  qtte  vous 
Jussifz parti  Uya  trcis  jours, .<,i  dcx  en- 
gagemfits,  quc  vousatiez  contracted  de- 
jjztis  long-temps,  ne  vous  avvient  retenu. 

N'est  U  pas  vrai  que  vous  partiru  z 
avjourd hut,  si  vous  le  pouvicz? 

£st-il  vrai  que  vous  serif  z  parti  de- 
pute long-temps  pour  la  campagne,  si 
r c.trc  amour  pourlesarts  nc  voits  avoit 
retenu  a  la  ville? 

Je  ne  crots  pasqvc  vous  particz,  quoi- 
quc  tout  le  monde  l'at,sure. 

Jt  Me  troyuis  pus  qu'il  J'&t  si-t&t  de 
retour 

H ,!  f-.'lltt  qu'il  ait  eu  affaire  4  bien 
dc<  personnel. 

Je  dnute  fjtie  votre  ami  fftt  i 
bout  de  ses  projetx,  s'il  n'avoit  pas  M 
JortcKient  protege1. 

/.'  ;j'f.v.'  point  d'hrmme,  quelqtie  mtrttc 
qu'il  ait,  </i'i  / -c  _/';,' '  f><*morii/i6,  s'il 
tavoit  tout  ce  qti'ou  peiuc  tie  lui. 

Vous  ne  vout  ptrsuadiez  pas  qtte  les 
affaires  pussent  i>i  mal  tourner. 


of  the  success  of  your  btuiuegg  wi.i .  | 
received  your  letter. 

At  soon  as  I  Imd  paid  some  it.tti^  on- 
«able  tisits,  I  went  i  .j*:-jo 

out  aftrr.vards 

1  had  already  made  every  prepur*  ion 
for  my  dcpartnri',  when  6i>ine  ill  ev^ 
pec  ted  business  occiu/td,  tliat  ol>li_;td 
me  to  defer  i!  for  some  days. 

Von  were  already  gone  out  when  I 
call'  U  upon  you 

My  work  mid  been  sent  to  be  printed 
when  jun  asked  me  if  I  should  s  c.n 
bring  it  ont. 

\Vlien  my  business  was  overyiu  he  ;:a 
yours. 

When  I  bad  done  breakfast,  I  got  011 
horseback,  and  went  to  London. 

When  1  have  lead  il.e  new  rfcerc ,  I 
will  candid. y  give  you  my  opinion  of  it. 

Would  yon  go  to  liome  if  it  were  in 
your  power  i — yes,  I  would. 

Would  you  Lave  agreed  to  those  ten  is, 
had  they  been  proposed  to  you  ? 

Shall  you  go  to  London  to-inorrow,  if 
you  can  1 — yes,  i  shall. 

He  will  certainly  have  set  out,  if  jou 
wished  it. 

You  would  have  let  to  favourable  an 
opportunity  alip,  had  jou  not  b<  cu 
warned  in  time.  ^ 

The  saute  phrases  i 

U  is  said  that  you  set  off  to  day.  Tor 
Paris. 

Every  one  maintains  that  you  will  Ac- 
cept of  the  place  that  is  oilertd  to  y<>  . 
'    It  is  suspected  thai  you  had  receu  'J 
this  agreeable    intelligence    when    }  >-.i 
were  met  yesterday. 

Many  of  your  friends  believe  tbaty  >u 
set  out  yesterday  for  liie  country. 

There  is  a  report  that  you.  have  n.et 
with  a  considerable  loss. 

I  have  this  uiouieri  learnt  tiiat  \  •: 
would  have  set  out  ll:tce  ilsys  tincf,  i  ;t 
not  engagements  wl.u  Ii  you  had  form  ,d 
long  ago,  detained  yon. 

It  is  not  true  tb;'.t  \ou  would  set  «  :t 
to-day,  if  you  could  ? 

Ib  it  true  that  you  would  have  fet  f  •!» 
for  the  count! y  long  since,  had  not  >i  .• 
love  for  the  arts  detained  yon  in  luv,  n  ', 

I  do  not  imagine  (list  you  will  ret  o>  ;, 
although  every  body  asserts  i:. 

I  did  not  believe  he  laid  gone  back  •> 
foou. 

He  must  have  had  buaircis  v .  i,h  a 
great  many  people. 

I  doubt' that  your  friend  v/on'.i  ha  o 
succeeded  in  his  plans,  had  lie  nut  tit  n 
strongly  patronised. 

There  is  not  a  man,    whaf^vei   -re  .t 
he  may  possess,  tl;at  wonld  not  '. 
much  "mortified,  were  lie  to  know  tvj  y 
thing  that  is  thought  of  him. 

Vou  never  persuaded  yonrsdf  U  it 
matters  could  have  taken  so  uat'i/nisju  -e 
a  turu. 


THRASES   ON    SOME    DIFFICULTIES. 
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li;™;;  !es  de  Phrases  sur  la  Negative 

It  n'#  a  pas  he<fuixuj>  d' urgent  C/HZ 
de  hftrts. 

.Le  ressaurce  dans  unt 
.'i   point  tt'<ii>i>i'it . 

< -''f.^tu  •  -icciwezdejoutr; 

^yu'il  iiejnue  poiMt. 

.  ;  IM.IS  i/titrre: 
lui  wrlvr  ;  ii  lie  jaue  pas. 

.<(;.•;;••  .•/,«•  '/u./,  iltncK&teuia 
,  je  u't'M  leux  poim. 

Kiettn'ett  <.tir  avec  let  caj>riciciu ; 
vau*  croyez  itre  Men  enjateur.  point 
.rf«  i.wi  :  rimtant  de  la  j.lu.\  l>tl',t  Ua- 
IIK  in  c\t  sutit  tie  la  j-lus  ji'i- 

Vcnm  ne  t  'ssez  de  nous  renter  Us 
.'uses. 

./.•  ii'imruls  ose  tout  en  Barter  le  pre- 
mies, 

JJvtgretes  proteclioHStil  u'a  pu  reus 
sir  dans  AM  j.riy*ts. 

Cit  ouvra/^e  serai'  fort  boa,  u'ctoit 
?.':'<//  lu  negligejtce  lia  s'yic. 

'i  a  t-il  quilqu'un  dont  tile  ue  mi- 

J'i.i  }*ris  tant  de  goitt  pnttr  utte  tie 

,  ue  je  ne  surs  ^re.^jne  j;iiu,its. 

t'nila  te  qui  s'esl  passt;  n'eti  jj-ule: 

•  nue. 

irti  tit  pris;  lie  ta'en  parlez 

/  y/fz  aucuit  de  res  moyens ;  Us 
.:>«•.»  lie  t-inis. 
'at  i'iiis  j  >li. 

•  nit  rieu  rjtie  je  ne  fense, 

..  *•  ii*  fais  janiais  d'exi-is  que  je  n'en 
' 


-.  <l«s  uif  ines  phrases. 
l'\.si  un  h.nnme  jitrur  qui  je  n'ai  ni 

,  i.i  fitiine. 
H  n'est  ni  asses  prudent  ni  assez 

:  /'.-.:)t. 

Je  vans  assure  queje  ne  le  frequente 

r.i  in-  ii 

t\>\e  parcourir  les  difjf.rcatfs 

"  ni-fx  humaiiic\ 

i  i'ii  r   ii  auriiiii-,  c'e&t    ntouu 

etcher   it   s'instri/ire  qu'u  tuer   le 

• 

«t  ne  it'ttcs  voui  tovjours  aussl  com- 

i? 

H  >•>  U  ft  ra  pai,  A  uioiiig  quc  tvu-t 
it  t'y  eiijftigitS: 
U  n'iru  pas,  ii  ttnu  be  i'en  pries. 

Jl  nous  a  Mienactt  tie  se  ier 
*  fait  qti'tn  r 

'insouciance  ue  pent  que  nuire. 

•iitij/f  il  y  n  trois  amis 
•  • 

<  (I  dcpuis 

, 

tt'aic  dinuit  tt.te 


ni 
.  .-.I' 


on 


Forms  of  Phrase  vpoit 
N'e. 

lliere  is  nt.t  inncli  oioucy  to  be  fuuud 
annjiig  men  of  letters. 

Time  ate  no  rt-sunrcea  in  a  person 
without  sense. 

Yuu  accuse  him  wrongful'.}' of  gaiiii^g  ; 
1  a^ure  you  hu  never  gau;es. 

Co  iiito  tbe  room,  >ou  may  speak  to 
hi;;;  ;  he  is  in  t  p!;.yii;g. 

I  do  nut  wish  to  make  a  fortnue,  if  it 
can  ouly  be  done  ut  lie  expense  of 
houesty. 

Nothing  is  ceruin  witli  capricious 
people ;  you  tbiuk  yourself  in  favour, 
by  no  means :  the  moment  of  the  best 
humour  is  followed  by  t!;at  of  the  worst. 
»  You  are  constantly  repeating  tbe  same 
niing  to  1:3. 

I  should  not  have  dared  to  be  the  fir?t 
to  speak  to  you  of  it. 

With  -all  bis  interest  he  lias  not  been 
able  to  succeed  i<<  Us  plans. 

This  wjrk  \vot:!d  be  very  good,  were 
It  not  for  the  liegligrure  of  ti:e  style. 

Is  there  any  one*she  dots  not  stan- 
der? 

I  have  acquired  so  great  a  tare  for 
retirement,  ilrti  I  scJdoni  ^o  al>roid 

1  his  is  what  has  pa.-sed  ;  do  not  spivk 
of  it  to  any  one. 

My  resolution  is  fixed  ;  talk  to  me  no 
more  of  it. 

IH>  not  employ  any  one  of  tbete  mea- 
sures; they  ate  finworthy  of  you. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful 

1  never  spcuk  bin  V.\M  I  ililuK. 

I  never  commit  any  excess    \\ilhont 

tnli'i  ring  by  it. 

(Unitinuatkir.  oj  the  sjnie  1'hru.n-t. 

He  is  a  m::n  for  \\Uoui  I  have  i. either 
love  nor  esteem. 

He  is  neither  sullieieiuly  prudent  nor 
enlightened. 

I  assure  you  I  neither  associate  r.tili 
biui  nor  tre  him. 

To  go  through  the  lii'l'erent  h-rncU-s 
of  human  knowledge  only,  witli< m  fix- 
ing upon  any  one  of  them,  is  m.t  to  seek 
for  iuBiriiciiuu,  bui  to  Kill  i 

\Vh\  nrr  you  not  at  all  liine.  e<iiuilly 
couipiai- 

He  will  not  (!o  it,  units?  you  persuade 
him  to  it. 

He  will  not  go,  if  you  do  not  i 
it  of  him. 

lie  has  threatened  u&  with  vengcaocc; 
we  only  laughed  at  him. 

'l»o  jieat  Mipiuuiiks  cannot  b:it  be 
hnufiii. 

What  uas  become  of  >ou?  «e  have 
nut  been  ytiu  i-  I'tlis. 

FK«w  l:a\i:  .011  r.ccn  since  we  saw 
}  on  t 

It  U  :  :'H  wng  Ba!il. 

1  »ab  licui  lamiiiig  headlong  Into  the 

Ti  11  ll.u  tiiilh  on  nil  occasions  :  those 
who  t|,r:.'v  what  they  do  not  tliliik  are 
always  despised. 


FHUASKS    ON    SOMB    DIFFICULTIES. 


Nedt'secpt-rez  jx/.t  911*  la  vtriti  nese 
Jas't  jour  a  la  l,mgue. 

Je  ue  dtscoiivitiia  yas  que  la  chose  lie 
suit  ai/isi. 

Preiiez  garde  qit'on  ne  vans  entratne 
dims  qutlqttf  fausse  demarche. 

tfenipdcberu  l>Un  qu'on  ne  tout 
nuitse  dans  oette  affaire. 

11  crumt  qu'on  ue  le  soupconne  ff  avoir 
trempi  dans  ce  nomplot. 

On  lui  a.  donnt  d'excellens  conxeils, 
de  craiitte  qit'il  ne  manquAt  I'occasion 
ac  faire  connottre  ce  qu'il  est  en  etat 
de  faire. 

J'y  ai  long-temps  travaillt ;  je  ne  san- 
roiB  en  lenir  a  bout. 

f'otisferiez  mieux  de  vous  taire;  vaus 
ne  save:  ce  que  vuus  dites. 

if/is  ne  sauries  me  faire  un  plus 
'  grit/id  plaisir. 


Phrases  stir  quelques  Uelicatesses  de 
la  league  Fnmsoise. 

fres-tous  ce  solr  a  I'ujidra? — OKI, 
firai. 

fritz-vous  avec  ptaisir a  Romet—oui, 
J'irais. 

JM  justice  qui  nous  est  quelquefois 
re fusee  par  nos  co/itempttrains,  la  pos- 
teiiti.  suit  nans  la  rendre. 

(••ette  grandeur  qui  tuus  (tonne  si 
"fort,  il  la  doit  <l  votre  nonclialance. 

11  peril,  ce  heros,  si  clter  a  son  pays. 

Je  I'avats  bien  preni  qtte  ce  haut  de- 
gri  de  grandeur  scroit  la  cause  de  sa 
mine. 

('iivt/ent,  Grangers,  enncmis,  y tu- 
ples, rois,  etnj.ereurs,  le  plaignent  it 
it  ;•(  i  rent. 

I ' u ^stmblte  finie,  chacun  AC  retira 
che-  .w. 

Heureiix  le  peuple  qu'ttn  sage  roi 
gouierne. 

II  rffusa  le.s  plus  grands  honneitrs, 
content  de  les  miriter. 

Pricrex,  remontrances,  commande- 
metis,  tout  est  inutile. 

L/e.  i;rnt  renverst  tours,  cabanes,  fa- 
lais,  ^iises. 

\otre  rtputatioti  ne  depend  pas  dti 
cajfrice  dcs  liommes ;  maU  elle  depend 
des  actions  louables  que  nousj'aisons. 

fl  ya  beaucoup  de  choses  g'u'il  n'im- 
j>orte  ji-jint  du  tout  de  savirir. 

La  rue  de  I'esprit  a  plus  d'ttendue 
qut  la  ttte  du  carps. 

<  V o uif.tr t  rf  1 1  va»if(',n'est  que  vanite. 

Tout  ce  qitl  n'a  que  It  mrmde  paur 
fondenicnt,  se  liissipe  et  s'evainntit  aiec 
ee,  montic. 

(  "fsl  le  prinlec,c  des  grands  hnnunrs 
de  vaincre  I'enric ;  If  merite  la  fait 
mA  re,  le  merite  In  fait  ntourir. 

i-'amoar-frr^/re  est  plus  habile  que 
le  plus  habile  lumme  du  moriile. 

En  quilt  ant  le  rtoitdc,  on  ne  quitte 
le  plus  sou  vent  ni  Irs  frreurs,  ni  les 
fi'lles  passion  du  monde. 


D.I  not  despair  that  truth  will  tpptt- 
to  litne. 

1  admit. that  it  is  to. 

Take  care  that  you  are  not  led   In 
some  fii'.M:  jltp. 

I  (ball  prevent  them  from  doiug  y 
any  hanu  iu  ti;i.  biisine««. 

He   u  ainirtlieinive  iii;,t  In 
fected  cf  being  coneerticd  in  this  plot. 

They  bave  given  him  excellent  ad- 
vice, lest  he  should  lose  the  opportu- 
nity or  shewing  what  he  was  cai-iil/t  »r 
doing. 

I  have  bern  lon^  employed  about  it ; 
I  cannot  *• 

You  had  betier  be  siient,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  arc  s 

You  caiiuot  do  me  a  greater  favour. 


Phrases  on   some    JJtlica^ies   of   tht 
fyenrli  Lti-"_ 

Shall  you  go  to  the  oi'eia  ibis  even- 
ing ?— yee,  I  shall. 

Would  you  cheerfully  go  to  Rome  I 
— yes,  I  would. 

Posterity  knows   l>ow  to  do  us   trial 
justice*  which  is  soiiietiiuet   rel'i: 
by  our  conteinporaiif  s 

That  greatness  which  so  much  :*- 
tonisues  you,  lie  owes  to  yjiu  it;d;!.cr- 
ence. 

That  hero,  so  dear  to  his  country, 
perisheil. 

1  foresaw  that  the  greatness  cf  bis  ele- 
vation would  be  his  ruin. 

Citizens,  strangers,  eiiemix,  tui- 
tions, kingt,  emperors,  pity  and  re- 
spect bim. 

The  assembly  being  over,  each  re- 
turned home. 

Happy  are  the  people  who  are  go- 
verned by  a  wise  kins- 

He  refused  the  greatest  honors,  satis- 
fied with  having  'deserved  them. 

Entreaties,  remonstrances,  injunc- 
tions, all  are  useless. 

The  wind  overturns  towers,  cotta^-K. 
palaces,  churches. 

Our  reputation  does  not  depem 
caprice  of  men,  but  on  the  commemU- 
ble  actions  we  perform. 

There  are  m?.ny  things  which  it  is  of 
no  consequence  at  »ll  to  know. 

The  eye  of  the  mind  reaches  cinch 
farther  than  the  hoili'- 

What  promotes  vanity  is  only  vanity. 

All    that    is    confined    to   thll 
world  disperses  and   vanishes  with  tl.e 
world. 

it  is  the  prerogative  of  great  men  in 
conquer  envy  :  merit  gives  it  bi:  i 
ineir.  d 

.  in.c  U  more  in*  nious  than  tl.f 

ill  iln-  -.Vdrl:!. 

In  teiiounciii™  the  world  we  generally 
irii. i  nee  r.ei.hT  tl:e  errors  nor  giddy 
passions  of  the  world. 


FINl'8. 
J  K'Gowu,  Printer,  Great  Windmill  Itrcat 
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